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TAa/  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz,  :  men  of  wisdom  ami  virtue ; 
qualities  that,   because  they  descend  not  with   worldly  inheritance,   must  be  carefully 
•  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth, — Wm.  Penn. 
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^*^Z'^T^A^  ^^  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the  power  of  awakening  an  intense  moral  feel- 
rlt, ;  i  i.  ing  in  man,  under  every  variety  of  character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or 
v,>?:',;  5avage,-^that  they  make  bad  men  good,  and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling 
j;^;?|iV  itrough  all  the  domestic,  civil,  and  social  relations, — that  they  teach  men  to  love 
si*;Vi- riS^t,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each  other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of  one  common 
S^l^v  Parent,— that  they  control  the  baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus  make 
^1^  '^  tneri  proficient  in  the  science  of  self-government, — and,  finally,  thgit  they  teach  him 
p^  V:^to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes 
fi^f  *  jrtfinitely  more  purifying,  more  exalted,  more  suited  to  his  nature,  than  any  other 
:J'?^  f  vwhich  this  world  has  ever  known, — are  facts  as  incontrovertible  as  the  laws  of  phil- 
osophy, or  the  demonstrations  of  mathematics. 
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We  see  npt  in  this  life  the  end  of  human  actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever-widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond  the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this  to 
an  eternal  world;  time  determines  what  shall  be  our  condition  m  that  world. 
Every  morning,  when  we  go  forth,  we  lay  the  moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny;  and 
€very  evening,  when  we  have  done,  we  leave  a  deathless  impression  upon  our  char- 
acters*. We  touch  not  a  wire  but  vibrates  in  eternity, — we  breathe  not  a  thought 
but  reports  at  the  Throne  of  God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of  these  things ;  and 
let  every  one  remember  that  in  this  world, — where  character  is  in  its  formation 
state,— it  is  a  serious  thing  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act. 


It  had  happened  that  amongst  our  nursery  collection  of  books  was  the  Bible,  il- 
lustrated with  many  pictures.  And  in  long  dark  evenings,  as  my  three  sisters  with 
myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the  guard  of  our  nursery,  no  book  was  so  much 
in  request  amongst  us.  It  ruled  us  and  swayed  us  as  mysteriously  as  music.  One 
youqg  nurse,  whom  we  all  loved,  before  any  candle  was  lighted,  would  often  strain 
lier  eyes  to  read  it  for  us;  and,  sometimes,  according  to  her  simple  powers,  would 
endeavor  to  explain  what  we  found  obscure.  We,  the  children,  were  all  constitu- 
tionally touched  with  pensiveness;  the  fitful  gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the 
room  by  firelight  suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings ;  and  they  suited,  also,  the  Di- 
vine revelations  of  power  knd  mysterious  beauty  which  awed  us.  Above  all,  the 
story  of  a  just  man — man  and  yet  not  man,  real  above  all  things  and  yet  shadowy 
above  all  things,  who  had  suffered  the  passion  of  death  in  Palestine — slept  upon  our 
niinds  like  early  dawn  upon  the  waters.  Tk^nmu  d*  Quincey, 
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ITE  begin  to  day  the  siudy  of  Uniied 
States  history;  the  class  is  now  upon  the 
tecitation-seats;  and  the  attention  of  those 
blerested  in  this  work  is  cordially  invited. 

I  gave  out  no  lesson  for  to-day^  class,  be- 
cause I  was  not  sure  that  all  of  you  would 
have  books.  On  that  account  we  have  more 
time  than  we  shall  have,  usually ;  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  story.  You  must  listen 
because  I  want  to  see  who  will  repeat  it  best. 

■■  Prince  Bismarck  when  a  boy  was  rebuked 
by  his  father  for  speaking  of  the  King  as'  Fritz.' 
'  Learn  to  speak  reverenUy  of  his  majesty,'  said 
the  old  Squire  of  Varzin,  '  and  you  will  grow 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  with  veneration.' 
Young  Bismarck  laid  the  advice  to  heart,  and  to 
this  day  the  great  Chancellor  always  lowers  his 
tone  and  assumes  a  grave,  worshipful  look  when 
he  alludes  to  the  Kaiser.  If  a  message  is 
brought  to  him  from  the  Emperor  by  word  of 
mourn  or  in  writing,  he^stands  up  to  receive  it."* 

How  many  think  they  can  repeat  this 
Btory? — Well  let's  see.  John,  you  may  try 
first. — Why,  that's  very  well.  Mary,  you 
try. — Good  again.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
another.  ■  This  will  be  harder  to  remember, 
but  I  want  to  see  how  well  you  will  do  it. 

Aliout  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  of 
die  old  world  were  eager  to  discover  new 
countries.  Among  these  people  was  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  He  thought  the  earth  was 
round,  biit  much  smaller  than  it  is — so  small, 
indeed,  that  by  sailing  westward,  he  could  reach 
the  East  Indies  by  a  much  shorter  journey  than 
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the  long  one  around  Africa.  Full  of  earnestness 
he  laid  his  thought  before  the  King  and  Court  of 
Portugal  ;  but  they  made  so  much  fun  of  him, 
that  he  left  them  and  went  to  Spain.  Here,' 
too,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dreamer :  and 
disheartened  he  was  about  to  ask  aid  of  France, 
when  some  friends  of  his  enlisted  Isabella,  the 
Queen,  in  his  cause,  and  she  promised  to  help 
him.  She  fitted  out  for  him  tnree  small  ships, 
and  he  sailed  from  Palos  August  3,  1492,  and 
landed  seventy  days  after  on  a  small  island, 
which  he  named  San  Salvador. 

Who  will  give  this?  Susie,  try  it. — I  am 
sure  that  was  well  told.  You  try  it,  Tom. — 
Well  done.  Now  open  your  books  at  the 
64th  page.  I  want  you  to  read  to  your- 
selves the  15th  paragraph,  and  then  we  will 
see  if  you  can  repeat  that  as  well  as  you 
have  done  the  story.  You  may  have  two 
minutes  to  read. — Books  closed.  Annie, 
please  give  it. — How  many  of  you  think  you 
can  do  as  well  ? — Every  hand  comes  up. — 
Good;  so  do  I.  Now  I  want  to  ask  if  Annie 
used  the  words  of  the  book  ? 

"No,  sir." 

Did  you  try  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
book,  or  those  I  ijsed  in  telling  the  stories? 

"No,  sir. " 

Remember  this,  then:  In  studying  history 
and  in  writing  it,  I  want  you  to  do  just  what 
you  have  done  to  day  :  get  the  thought ; 
tell  me  that  thought ;  but  never  try  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  book. 

Who  remembers  when  Columbus  started 
on  his  voyage? — Only  three? — Well,  John, 
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you  may  put  the  date  on  the  board. — What 
small  figures  !  We, must  have  this  first  date 
down  rn  bigger  figures  than  those.  Tom, 
make  those  figures  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
from  Hydetown.  There,  that  is  more  like  it. 
,  1492.  Now  if  those  Hydetown  boys  forget 
'  when  Columbus  sailed,  they  have  only  to 
look  out  of  the  window  and  read.  He  sailed 
from  Palos.  Where  is  that?  Can  no  one 
tell  ?  Pull  down  the  map,  John.  In  what 
country  must  we  look?  Spain?  Why  not 
Italy  ?  Columbus  was  bom  in  Genoa*  you 
know. — Some  one  answers  that  he  would  set 
sail  from  Spain,  because  the  Queen  of  that 
country  fitted  out  the  Expedition.  The  rea- 
son is  a  good  one,  and  Palos  is  pointed  out 
^on  the  map. — He  landed  where  ? 

"At  San  Salvador." 

That  means  The  Holy  Saviour.     Find  it. 

— When  did  he  land  ?    I  said.  Seventy  days 

y  after  he  left  Palos.     When  would  that  be  ? 

Let's    see.     He    sailed    August    3,    1492. 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  to-day? 

**  September  12th." 

Then  how  long  ago  was  it  that  Columbus 
left  Palos?  Some  calculation  goes  on,  arid 
each  is  allowed  to  get  the  result  before  any 
one  is  called  on  for  an  answer,  because  1492 
is  a  date  to  be  remembered  always,  and  the 
more  it  is  worked  over  the  mo^e  difficult 
will  it  be  to  forget  it.  In  the  matter  of 
dates  I  think  this  is  a  good  rule :  Never  re- 
quire the  dayy  the  months  or  the  day  of  the 
month.  When  there  is  an  exception,  it  sim- 
ply confirms  the  rule. 

That  will  do  for  to-day.  For  your  les- 
son, take  the  first  four  topics.  Do  not  try 
to  recall  the  words  of  the  book.  In  study- 
ing the  lesson,  do  exactly  as  we  have  been 
.doing  to-day.  Read  over  a  topic  carefully 
once  or  twice ;  then  with  book  shut  see 
how  mudh  of  the  thought  you  can  repeat  to 
yourself.  In  addition  to  the  lesson  bring  to 
the  class  an  outline  map  of  North  America. 
Make  it  eight  inches  long  by  six  inches 
w^ide.  Give  the  coast-line,  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  lakes  and  principal  rivers.  Make 
the  map  as  neatly  as  you  can,  and  keep  it 
clean.  We  will  use  it  every  day.  The 
class  will  be  divided  into  four  divisions. 
The  division  is  now  made.  The  first  divis- 
ion is  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the 
first  settlers  of  America;  the  second  divis- 
ion, about  American  antiquities;  the  third, 
the  Mound  Builders;  the  fourth,  the  In- 
dians. You  may  not  be  able  to  find  much, 
but  do  the  best  you  can.   You  are  excused. 

RECITATION  SECOND. 

Jane,  you  may  put  on  the  board  the  date 


we  had  yesterday,  and  remernber  about  the 
Hydetown  boys.  John,  you  may  collect 
the  maps,  if  you  will.  While  I  am  looking 
over  these  maps,  the  different  divisions  may 
write  their  topics  o^  the  board.  Charlie, 
you  may  write  for  the  first  division ;  Lucy, 
for  the  second;  Mary,  for  the  third;  and 
Tom,  for  the  fourth. 

These  maps  are  not  the  finest  I  have  seen. 
Here's  one  that  will  not  do  at  all.  If  there 
is  any  best,  it  is  this  one  of  John's.  Some 
of  you  do  not  get  the  idea.  Look  here.  I 
show  them  a  map  I  have  made;  they  see 
then  what  I  want,  or,  rather,  what  I  am  de- 
termined to  have,  and  the  most  of  them 
will  want  to  try  again.  This,  of  course, 
they  are  allowed  to  do ;  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  that  class  will  draw  the  best 
,  maps  whose  teacher  shows  the  members  a 
good  map  drawn  by  himself.  **  Youth  is 
instructed  in  no  way  better  than  by  ex- 
ample," especially  in  map  drawing. 

Well  these  maps  must  answer  for  to-day. 
Who  can  tell  me  where  Columbus  landed? — 
That's  right.  All  make  a  dot  on  your  maps 
for  San  Salvador.  Tell  me  what  San  Salvador 
means.  Good ;  place  there  the  date  of  its 
discovery.  That  will  do  for  that.  Now, 
Henry,  you  may  talk  about  thejirst  topic  in 
the  lesson. 

"  There  isn't  much  to  talk  about.  It  only 
says  that  America  was  first  inhabited  by 
people  from  Asia ;  but  nobody  knows  how 
they  came  here.  Perhaps  they  were  driven 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  storms,  or-  they 
may  have  come  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait." 

That  will  do.  He  mentioned  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Behring's  Strait.  Where  are 
they?  Point  to  them  on  the  map.  Welj, 
Henry,  sp)ell  Behring.  Good.  Write  it  on 
the  board.  Now  how  many  of  you  think 
the  Indians  came  thatway,  and  why  do  you 
think  so? — Yes,  but  wouldn't  it  take  a  great 
many  storms  to  get  them  over  here ;  and  do 
you  suppose  there  was  much  travel  by  the 
Strait?  It  .is  something  of  a  journey  from 
Asia  to  San  Salvador,  and  don't  you  think 
there  would  have  been  trouble  in  getting 
across  the  Strait  1  How  far  do  you  think  it 
is  across  there,  Sarah  ? — Don't  kpow  ?  Any 
one.  Cdn  no  one  tell  ?  Let's  measure.  Joe, 
you  are  the  tallest  in  the  class ;  apply  the 
scale  of  mi  es  given  on  the  map,  to  Behring 
Strait. — Rather  long  distance,  it  seeriis  to 
me,  for  a  canoe  ride,  or  a  tramp  on  the  ice. 
As  your  text-book  says,  nobody  knows  how 
these  early  inhabitants  of  America  came 
here,  and  there  are  several  theories  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  One  claims  that  America 
and  Asia  were  once  one,  and  the  people 
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were  divided  when  the  continent  was  di- 
vided. Another  asserts  that  there  used  to 
be  no  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  n)akes  an  easy 
question  of  it ;  and  still  another  says  that 
an  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  Here  as  they 
were  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  from 
them  the  American  Indians  descended.  Did 
any  of  you  find  anything  about  it  ? 

If  any  have,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
relate  it  j  and  ,care  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect any  bad  grammar  or  inelegant  expres- 
sion used  in  the  recital. 

In  this  way  should  each  topic  be  recited 
and  discussed,  the  teacher^  and  the  pupils 
filling  in  the  outline  which  every  text-book 
sketches.  There  should  also  be  awakened 
early  in  the  mind  oi  the  pupil  a  reason  for 
this  action  and  that.  Unless  watched,  pupils 
will  carry  this  too  far ;  but  nothing  is  so 
conducive  to  success  in  history,  and  noth- 
ing will  sooner  create  a  love  for  the  study, 
than' healthy  discussion.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  time  in  one  recitation 
to  finish  the  four  topics  assigned  for  the  les- 
son, ihe^  Mound  Builders  being  a  subject 
particularly  attractive  to  both  boys  and  girls. 
We  will  suppose  the  topic  to  be  slightly 
touched  upon,  and  that  the  end  of  the  hour 
.  has  come. 

We  must  stop  here,  to-day.  To-morrow 
there  will  be  no  advance.  That  will  give 
lime  for  the  maps,  and  I  will  read  to  you 
about  the  Mound  Builders.  If  you  find 
anything  in  book  or  paper  about  them,  bring 
it  and  read  it  to  the  class.     You  are  excused. 

"  Here  endeth  the  second  lesson." 

THIRD  RECITATION. 

How  many  can  write  the  date  this  morn- 
ing? Hattie  may  write  it,  and  Charles  may 
collect  the  maps.  This  is  better,  much  bet- 
ter. John,  you  are  ahead  again  to-day. 
See,  class,  it  is  better  than  mine.  You  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this.  Be 
careful  of  it,  for  I  shall  want  it  for  exhibi- 
tion. I  dpn't  find  any  from  you,  James. 
What  is  the  matter?  No  time?  That  is 
bad;  <:an  you  have  it  to-morrow?  Don't 
think  )ou  can  have  it  at  all?  Then,  of 
course,  you  don't  intend  to  study  history. 
You  may  take  your  seat.  If  yon  change 
your  mind  by  to-morrow  and  h^ve  your 
map  ready,  by  that  I  shall  know  you  want  to 
go  on  with  us. 

I  am  glad  to  see  San  Salvador  correctly 
located  on  all  your  maps.  You  will  find  it 
a  good  plan,  not  only,  in  studying  history 
but  in  reading,  to  look  out  every  place  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to   learn  geography.     May,  you  may  | 


give  us  the  thought  in  the  first  topic  of  yes- 
terday's lesson.  You  didn'*t  know  that  was 
included  in  to-day's  lesson  ?v  Well,  ^o  harm 
is  done ;  but  after  this,  remember  I  *shall 
want  you  all  to  give  a  good  idea  of  any- 
thing we  have  had,  before  the  class.  Try, 
May,  to  give  the  substance  of  that  first 
topic,  no  matter  if  you  haven't  looked  at  it. 
There,  I  thought  you  could  do  it.  Here's 
a  question  for  the  class :  Why  isn't  it  pos- 
sible 40  tell  who  lived  first  in  America  ? 

Several  reasons  will  be  expressed.  Com- 
mend the  thoughtful  answers  and  add  your 
own,  if  it  has  not  been  given  already. 

Go  on  with  the  second  topic,  Henry. 
There  are  6ome  excellent  articles  on  these 
American  Antiquities  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review^  if  you  care  to  read  them.  You 
say,  Henry,  that  these  ruins?  are  found  in 
several  sections  of  the  United  States.  Traces  ' 
of  them  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior — point  to  it  on  the  map,  John — 
where  the  copper  mines  have  been  worked 
to  some  extent  by  these  early  people,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  mound  «on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  An  old  pupil  of  mine  whp 
has  charge  of  a  logging  camp  about  eight 
miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee — 
point  to  it,  Lizzie — says  thqre  is  one  not  far 
from  where  he  is  located.  He  has  an  idea' 
of  taking  a  party  of  men  and  digging  into 
it  some  day.  What, do  you  suppose  he  will 
find  ? — There  will  be  all,  sorts  of  answers. 
When  all  the  time  to  be  spared  has  been 
given  them,  I  say:  We  may  safely  ihfer 
that  all  these  mounds  have  been  built  for 
the  same  purpose.  Let  me  read  you  this 
account  which  I  found  the  other  day. — You 
see  from  the  article,  what  is  known  about , 
these  mounds.  If  you  wish,  you  can  read 
the  rest  of  it,  as  you  have  time.  For  to- 
morrow's lesson,  we  will  talk  about  the 
Indians.  The  first  division  may  find  out 
what  they,  can  about  the  general  condition 
of  the  Indians;  the  second,  their  every-day 
life;  the  third,  their  disposition ;  the  fourth, 
their  religion.  The  text  may  extend  to  the 
Northmen.  Because  I  assign  each  division^ 
a  particular  topic,  you  mustn't  infer  from 
that,  that  each  division  is  not  to  be  prepared 
on  the  whole  lesson.  Remember,  all  of 
you,  if  you  can  find  anything  on  the  topics 
we  are  studying,  to  bring*  it  to  the  class ; 
and  if  not  too  long,  we  will  have  it  read. 
You  are  excused. 

This  is  our  last  recitation,  on  paper,  my 
readers,  and  here  is  my  recapitulation  : 

I .  Assign  no  lesson  from  the  text-book  for  the 
first  recitation  :  and  take  the  time  to  teach  your 
pupils  how  to  study. 
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2.  Require  few  dates,  aqd  those,  important 
Qnes. 

3^  Jnsist  on  locating  every  place  mentioned 
in  the  text  and  during  the  recitation ;  and  when 
it  cannot  be  done  in  one  recitation,  let  it  be  the 
first  thing  looked  after  in  the  next.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  it  come  undfer  the  head  of  IMfin- 
ished  Business, 

4.  Conduct  the  recitation  by  topic. 

5.  Require  from  each  pupil  a  map  of  his  own 
drawing,  and  on*  these  maps  h^ve  every  place 
named  in  the  text  neatly  put  down.  « 

.  6.  Spell  orally  apd  on  the  board  every  proper 
name  Easily  misspelled. 

7!  Review  every  day  the  lesson  last  recited. 

8.  Have  no  reciting  of  the  text,  word  for 
word. 

Last  but  not  least,  prepare  yourself  for  the 
recitation,  and  never  expect  your  pupils  to  do 
any  thing  well  which  you  do  not  do  well  yourself. 

Addenda,  Have  a  point  to  every  recitation, 
and  stop  when  you  have  made  it. 

I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  most  teach- 
ers, that  after  awhile  the  children  will  tire 
of  the  study  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent 
it.  History,  like  every  thing  else,  grows 
monotonous,  and  teaching,  here  as  else- 
where, must  not  be  followed  day  after  day 
after  the  same  old  programme.  When  the 
study  has  been  in  progress  a  month,  instead 
of  the  oral  review,  I  have  found  it  profitable 
to  have  this  presented  in  written  form. 

Such  work  should  never  be  called  composi- 
tions for  there  is  something  dreadful  to 
classes  in  that.  If  pupils  are  required  to 
write  out  what  they  would  say  if  reciting, 
and  write  it  as  they  would  say  it,  teachers 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon,  children 
will  write  compositions,  and  good  ones  too, 
^without  suspecting  what  they  have  been 
about.  At  first  the  teacher  should  read 
such  written  work,  because  that  encourages 
the  writer  and  enables  the  teacher  to  say 
pleasant  things  about  the  essays.  After  a 
while  each  writer  should  read  before  the 
class  his  own  production,  and  should  be 
commended  in  proportion  as  he  gives  the 
ideas  and  not  the  words  of  the  text.  In 
.eyery  case  the  teacher  should  do  the  first  of 
such  work  as  a  model ;  and  I  have  found  it 
to  work  well,  to  arrange  with  classes  a  plan 
to  be  used  by  these  young  writers  as  a  guide. 
As  a  preliminary  for  essay -writing,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  better. 

Here  is  another  way  to  break  up  this 
monotony:  Set  aside  one  day  in  the  week 
for  exercises  of  a  general  nature,  and  call 
it  *'  History  Day."  The  work  should  take 
the  time  of  the  usual  recitation,  and  should 
have  all  the  features  of  a  "  Friday  After- 
noon." Suppose  the  class  is  to  celebrate 
the  17th  of  October,  1777,  the  date  of  Bur- 


goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga.  The  pro- 
gramme is  made  out  long  enough  before- 
hand to  have  all  prepared.  If  you  sing  in 
your  school — and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  if  you  don't — the  exercises  should 
begin  with  a  patriotic  song,  followed  by  an 
essay  upon  the  day  we  celebrate.  Then 
comes  a  declamation^  and  then  a  reading, 
both  treating  of  the  surrender.  In  this  way 
the  ground  could  be  passed  over,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  have  each  exercise  short,  not 
over  three  minutes.  Let  friends  know  what 
is  going  on  and  urge  them  to  come  in  and 
listen ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  will  be  an 
event  efTacelessly  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
that  history  class,  and  of  the  friends  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  there.  The  same 
plan  can  be  carried  out  with  the  birthdays 
of  distinguished  men  mentioned  in  the  text, 
all  of  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  Authors* 
Day,  so  often  celebrated  in  different  |)arts 
of  the  country. 

Reading  in  recitation  is  another  plan  to 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  time  will  permit, 
but  always  with  the  proviso  that  the  article 
must  be  timed  before  recitation ;  that  it 
must  have  something  to  do  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  day's  lesson ;  and  that  it  must 
not  exceed  four  minutes  in  reading. 

After  pupils  have  written  lessons  until 
they  can  do  the  work  well,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  originality  of  thought, '  instead 
of  a  lesson  from  the  text,  ask  them  some 
general  questions,  and  let  them  read  their 
papers  in  the  class  the  next  day.  For  ex- 
ample: My  classes  tell  very  glibly  about 
the  half-witted  Toryiboy  who  frightened  St. 
Leger's  troops  out  of  their  five  senses  by 
telling  them  that  a  large  body  of  Americans 
was  at  hand.  When  the  class  is  about  to  be^ 
excused,  I  say:  To-morrow  you  needn't 
have  a  text-book  lesson.  Tell  me  on  paper, 
instead,  if  you  think  it  was  all  fair  and 
square  for  the  Americans  to  send  that  half- 
witted boy  to  the  enemy,  and  to  feel  proud 
over  the  success  they  gained  by  means  of 
the  lies  he  told  ? 

There  is  another  agent  in  connection  with 
teaching  generally  which  I  never  speak  of 
before  my  pupils  but  which  I  have  often 
used  with  great  effect  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  too  much  reciting.  There 
are  those  in  every  class  who  ask  questions 
to  cover  up  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
learned  their  lessons,  and  poor  lessons  fur- 
nish an  unmistakable  sign  of  getting  tired 
of  a  study.  Why  not  indulge  the  children 
a  little  in  this  ?  It  isn't  going  to  hurt  any- 
body.    You  used  to  do  it,  and  you  have  ad- 


vanced  in  life  far  enough  to  laugh  over  the 
number  of  times  you  footed  the  teacher. 
Why  not  give  these  boys  and  girts  in  after- 
years  the  same  blissful  privilege  ?  You  can 
keep  your  own  counsel ;  you  can  answer 
the  questions  briefly  oi  at  length  ;  you  can' 
50  direct  your  answer  as  to  lead  to  other 
important  questions,  all  centering  in  the 
point  you  have  decided  to  make  on  that 
day;  and  you  can  in  this  way  get  more 
thinking  out  of  your  pupils  than  in  any 
other  incidental  way  I  can  think  of  now. 
-I  am  always  careful  to  hold  these  iazy  pupils 
responsible  for  what  I  tell  them,  and  I  am 
surprised  to  find  how  much  of  these,  to  them, 
rambling  answers  is  really  rememt)ered. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  same  pupil  tries  the 
ume  plan  too  often,  the  practice  is  easily 
;    checked. 

This,  in  the  main,  is  my  method  of  teach- 
I  iDg  history.  I  might  have  gone  further  into 
I  details;  but  it  would  have  t>een  at  the  ex- 
'  pense  of  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
I  and  on  mine.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
I  ideas  connected  with  this  subject  which  I 
■rant  to  present  as  corollaries  to  the  main 
i    proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wonder  if  we  ought  to 
!  wait  for  a  stated  time  to  t>egin  the  study  'of 
History.  Winter  comes  when  it  gets  ready ; 
spring  goes  a-Maying,  sometimes  in  April 
and  sometimes  in  June ;  summer  is  hottest 
on  graduation  days  and  nights;  and  apples, 
mellow  and  ripe,  are  often  gathered  in 
August.  This  irregular  culmination  of  the 
seasoris  is  brought  about  by  a  preparation 
equally  irregular  in  the  lieginning.  For 
good  reasons  we  place  the  text-book  of  His- 
tory in  the  grammar  grade.  It  is  the  seed  of 
a  future  tiarvest ;  but  before  this  is  dropped, 
ide  ground,  as  I  think,  should  ht  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  as  opportunity 
offers. 

History  is  a  record  of  events.  .Sometimes 
these  took  place ;  and  the  difference  between 
fact  and  lancy — actual  occurrence  and  fairy- 
story — is  a  difference  only  of  place  and 
lime.  If  I  know  when  a  child  begins .  to  t>e 
tired  of  stories  which  begin  with  "  once 
on  a  time,"  I  can  tell  when  the  study  of 
fact — history — should  begin.  "  Tell  me 
something  which  happened  when  you  were 
aUttle  girl,  mamma,"  hints  strangely  that 
the  real  has  begun  its  leavening  work.  Now 
these  persona!  experiences  are  located  in  the 
home  of  the  mother's  childhood,  and  this 
once  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  eager  listener, 
the  old  homestead  takes  to  itself  a  new  de- 
light in  the  child's  estimation,  and,  t>ecause 
mamma  lived  there,  becomes  holy  ground. 
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Why  not  continue  in  the  school-room  what 
the  home  has  so  happily  inaugurated?  why 
not  tell  stories  of  experience  connected  with 
the  school-room  itself,  and  with  this  seat  or 
ttiat  where  those,  children  no  more,  have 
sat  and  learned.     Every  neighborhood  has 
its  history— unwritten,   probably,    but.  still 
history.     I  live  in  Titusville.     Why  was  it 
named,  so?     When  was  it  settled?      Who 
settled    it?      Where    did    the   first   church 
building  stand ;  the  first  school  house  ;  the 
first  blacksmith's  shop?     Why  is  this  city 
by  far  the  most  important  place  in  Crawfbrd 
county?     Why    was    the  stream  winding 
through  the  city  called  "C" 
need  not  go  on  with  these  < 
minute  I  "strike  oil,"  I 
history    to   national,   and 
record.    You  see,  however,  b 
story  with  the  place  where 
both  are  fixed  forever  in  the 
The  student  who  stood  wit 
fall  morning  when  Col.  Dra 
years  ago  smote  with  the  ro 
the  petroleum  Horeb  of  the 
tury,  will  hardly  forget  tht 
latest  of  commercial  comm 
lesson  of  discouragement,  i 
and    success  which  that  ui 
well  teaches ;  and  I  who  list 
tal,  and  you  who  are  reading 
consider  whether  history  car 
taught     independently    of 
whether  the  study  should 
grammar  grade  and  text-boc 
A  second  idea,  fast  gainin 
me,  is  whether  locality  shoult; 
without  some  historical,  tack 
the  memory.     When  passin; 
country   with   my   oral  geoemfnj    ^,0^^,^-,, 
what  tiinders  me  from  telling  them  about    ' 
our  county-seat,  its  fine  position,  its  hand- 
some county -building,  its  college,  and  the 
beautiful  picture  all  'these  made  one  autumn 
day  when  Octot>er  had  splashed  its  hills  with 
splendor  and  flushed,  with  unwonted  beauty, . 
its  winding  streams  ?     This  done,  I   place 
my  fact,  clear  and  concise,  htefore  them,  and 
Meadville  has  ever  after  a  historical  interest 
which  years  will  not  efface.     I  unroll  the 
map  of  Pennsylvania.     The  children  give 
the  state  txiundaries,  the  mountain  chains, 
the  rivers  and  the  capital,  finishing  with  lo- 
cating Meadville  and  Titusville.     This  may 
be  well  done,  but  I  am  not  satisfied.     No 
pupil  gets  credit  for  such  work  unless  he  can 
tell  me  more  than   this  atwut  this  grand 
"  Keystone  State,"  whose  very  outlines  in- 
volve the  story  of  Penn.     Why  should  they 
not  know  something  of  that  famous  man's 
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-work  of  something  to 
rVhat  child  will  ever 
■  Valley  Forge,  when, 
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was  its  grandfather. 
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i  forget  the  course  of 
f,  following  its  waters 
ir  paper,  he  listens  to 
itain  Jack,  who  made 
exciting  adventures? 

belong.  Children's 
Id  as  they  should  be, 
'Oung  hearer  to  book 
found  in  detail  what 
ated, — a  result  which 
ly  worked  for,  and  a 
•A  by  connecting  inci- 

lat  studying  history  is 
rics  strung,  bead-like, 
ie,  is  not  a  good  one, 
enl  who  can  tell  these 
'  has  grander  objects 
The  Boston  Tea  Party 
veed  which  the  surges 
volution  tossed  upon 

somebody  has  picked 
lento  of  those  stirring 
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ty  contending  forces 
ipon  whose  crests  the 
}lay ;  and  it  is  only 
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cher  must  understand 
ist  have  made  it  his. 
and  all  around  it,  and 
rue  relation  to  other 
e  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
:ion  without  represen- 

does  Magna  Charta 
tition  of  Right?  In 
:le-lield  of  Lexington 
>car,  and  where  in  the 
stationed  the  printing- 
wton?  The  Yankee 
[ill  were  fired  by  the 
of  Cromwell's  army ; 
old  John  Knox,  from 
in  pulpit,  was  some- 
he  Yankee  determina- 

cep  your  powder  dry  I" 

:o  do  with  Marathon, 
s  of  Asia  and  Europe 
here  Sparta  kept  from 


European  wrists  the  shackles  of  barbarian 
bondage ;  with  Tours,  where  the  waves  of 
Mohammedapism  were  calmed  by  the 
"  Peace,  be  still  "  of  the  Cross,  and  where 
Europe  was  saved  to  Christ  and  Chrfetian 
freedom ;  with  the  Free  Cities,  where  the 
heart  of  the  masses_(irst  throbbed  with  life, 
and  dreamed  of  personal  independence; 
with  Runnymede,  where  manhood  dared  to 
grapple  kingship,;  with  Nas'eby,  where  roy- 
ahy  was  discrowned;  as  well  as  with  York- 
town,  where  the  ghost  of  Star  Chamber, 
from  the  tomb  of  the  beheaded  Charles,  saw 
the  sceptre  of  Monarchy  in  the  dust,  and 
above  it  the  ensign  of  a  Republic  bought 
with  biood?  These  are  the  tidal  waves  with 
which  History  deals,  and  only  he  who  can 
feel  the  causeful  undertow  beneath  sun- 
tipped  ripple  and  yeasty  crest  will  make  at- 
tractive the  wonderful  story  of  this  wonder- 
ful land. 
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MR.  SPEAKER,  when  this  bill  was  under 
discussion  a  few  days  ago.  several 
points  were  raised  to  which  I  desire  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  educational  systeni  as 
those  are  who  have  made  it  a  life  study,  a 
life  work.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  de-, 
sired  that  we  should  give  this  subject  that 
care  and  attention,  that  patient  research  and 
investigation,  which  we  usually  bestow  npon 
our  own  private  affairs. 

The  first  point  raised  with  which  I  join 
issue  is  in  regard  to  [he  necessity  of  Ntxmal 
Schools.  I  hold  it  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  Normal  Schools  are  not  only 
necessary,  but  that  they  are  essential  to  any. 
and  every  public  system  of  education  ;  and 
in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  best  author- 
ities'in  educational  matters,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  every  civilized  country  under  ' 
the  sun.  Although  in  Pennsylvania  they 
have  not  an  average  age  of  twenty  years, 
yet  Normal  Schools  are  neither  new  nor 
untried.  For  centuries  they  have  existed 
and  flourished,  and  their  utility  and  neces- 
sity have  been  recognized  by  the  foremost 
governments  of  Europe.  It  is  somewhat  \ 
strange  that  at  this  day,  with  all  our  exper- 
ienceand  information  on  this  subject,  there 

*  Remarks  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Butds,  recently  of  the 
Ene  High  School,  in  the  House  of  Representalivct, 
April  29,  i8»5,  upon  the  Normal  School  bill. 
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should  beany  doubt  raised  on  this  question. 
When  a  young  man  finishes  his  collegiate 
education,  is  he  at  once  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  ?  No.  No  matter  what 
may  be  his  ability,  no  matter  how  profound 
his  learning,  he  is  compelled  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  his  profession  by  a 
special  course  of  study. 

When  a  young  man  finishes  his  academical 
education,  is  he  at  once  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  medicine?  No.  No  matter 
what  may  be  his  attainments,  no  matter 
what  the  distinctions  are  that  ,he  may  have 
acquired  or  gained  in  college,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  prepare  himself  for  his  work  by  a 
special  course  of  training.  When  ^  young 
man  finishes  a  university  course  intending 
to  enter  upon  the  ministry,  is  he  allowed  at 
once  to  go  into  the  pulpit  and  preach  ?  No. 
No  matter  hqw  excellent  his  character,  how 
influential  his  friends  may  be,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  to 
which  he  intends  to  devote  his  life.  And 
these  restrictions  are  not  arbitrary ;  they  are 
based  on  necessity,  and  they  are  established 
by  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the 
practice  of  every  age  and  every  country. 
Now  we  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  care  of 
our  spiritual  affairs,  the  treatmeiit  of  our 
bodies,  the  management  of  our  temporal 
interests,  to  unskilled  or  untried  hands;  but 
the  teaching  of  children,  the  training  of  im- 
mortal minds,  the  most  sacred  trust  for 
which  Heaven  will  one  day  call  us  to  ac- 
count, we  are  willing  to  turn  over  to  inex- 
perienced boys  and  girls,  because,  forsooth, 
we  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  may  save  a 
few  dollars.  **A  little  trash  that  may  be 
grasped  thus,''  weighed  out  against  an  im- 
mortal mind ! 

But  I  may- be.  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
person  of  tact  and  education  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  an  experienced 
teacher.  I  reply  that  a  person  of  tact  and 
education,  with  time  and  experience,  and 
plenty  of  material  to  work  upon,  may  be- 
come a  skillful  lawyer  or  a  skillful  physician, 
but  it  would  be  at  somebody's  cost  and  at 
somebody's  peril. 

The  superstition  that  anybody  can  teach 
school  has  served  its  purpose,  has  seen  its 
day,  and  not  the  most  frantic  efforts  of  men 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  are  able  to  raise 
or  resuscitate  it.  It  has  been  urged  that 
there  are  too  many  Normal  Schools  in  this 
State.  From'  a  theoretical  standpoint  that 
may  be  true,  but  taking  things  as  they  are, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, that  statement  is  without  foundation 
m  diet.    And  if  it  were  true,  it  is  the  fault 


of  the  law,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  .citi- 
zens who  have  established  these  institutions. 
It  is  argued  that  these  institutions  are  too 
costly,  too  expensive.  I  deny  it.  And  I 
ask  for  the  name  of  one  of  {hese  schools  that 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  the  act!  of  As- 
sembly in  any  respect  or  any  particular. 

It  >vas  charged  on  the  floor  of  this  House- 
that  these  Normal  Schools  are  eneniies  of 
the  public  Treasury,  that  they  are  vast  entei;- 
prises  whose  sole  object  is  to  pillage  the 
public  coffers.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  that 
assertion  was  not  sustained  and  substantiated 
by  evidence.  Where  is  the  act  of  Assembly, 
the  provisions  of  which  have  been  violated 
by  these  institutions?  Where  '\&  the  corrupt 
legislation,  and  what  were  the  means  em- 
ployed to  securfe  that  legislation,  by  which 
those  public  plunderers  go  undetected  and 
unpunished?  Where  are  the  stockholders 
who  have  realized  on  their  investments,  and 
why  were  not  the  dividends  given  to  this 
House,  that  from  time  to  time  are  said  to 
have  been  declared  and  realized? 

It  was  charged  that  these  schools  have 
long  since  abandoned  the  work  for  which 
they  were  primarily  intended.  If  that  be 
true,  then  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
Government  is  willfully,  deliberately  and 
shamefully  misleading  and  deceiving  the^ 
people.  I  ask  for  the  proofs  upon  which 
that  assertion  is  supposed  to  rest.  Where  is 
the  school,  and  in  what  district  situated, 
and  who  is  the  principal,  and  who  are  the 
trustees,  and  when  did  they  abandon  the 
work  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended? 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  or 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  members  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Normal  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania*  The  first  few  years  of  the 
common  school  system  in  this  State  was  a 
continued  life-and-death  struggle,  in  1854 
an  act  was  passed  that  gave  so  much  new 
life,  so  much  energy  to  our  common  school 
system,  that  within  a  period  of  two  years' 
after  its  passage,  the  efficiency  of  our  ^school 
system  was  increased  one  hundred  per  cent." 
There  was  a  demand  for  teachers  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  so  urgent  and  imperative  was 
the  necessity  that  various  plans  were  pro- 
posed and  tried  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Normal  classes  were  organized  in  different 
parts  of  the  State ;  a  few  colleges  and  some 
seminaries  adopted  the^  Normal  course  as 
part  of  their  work ;  then  the  State  appro- 
priated money  to  provide  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  along  this  work.  It 
became  apparent,  however,  that  there  could 
be  no  uniformity  of  method,  and  that  there 
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could  be  no  concert  of  action  without  some 
help,  without  some  State  control. 

The  whole  question  of  public  or  private 
training  schools  was  fully  and  thor6ughl)r 
4iscussed  in  all  it%  bearings  and  all  its  phases. 
It  was  urged  that  if  these  training  schools 
were  placed  entirely  under  State  control, 
>     the  people  would  then  take  no' more  intej-est' 
,   in'them  than  they  now  do  in  other  State  in- 
stitutions.    As  an  illustration  ;  what  do  the 
',    people  at  large  know  about  Annapolis  or 
'    West   Point?     Now  and  then   a  politician 
who  is  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
V     friend,  finds  out  the  geographical  location 
.  ,  of  these  institutions ;  but  the  pebple  at  large 
'     know  nothing  about  the  course   of  study, 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  methods 
pursiied  there.     What  interest  do  the  people 
take  in  our  State  institutions,  except  those 
who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ? 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  .a  free  ride, 
the  prospects  of  a  big  feast  and  a  day  off,  to 
^et  a  committee  of  the  Legisjature  to  visit 
^  one  of  these  institutions.  Again,  it  was 
feared  that  if  these  schools  were  entirely 
under  State  control,  politics  might  enter  as 
a  destroying  element  to  impair  their  useful- 
ness and  destroy  their  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  soon  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  if  these  institutions  were  private, 
they  would  be  governed  by  the  political, 
the  religious,  the  ever-present  influences 
of  those  whose  property  they  were;  that 
there  could  be  no  uniformity  of  method, 
and  that  they  never  could  be  made  a  part 
of  the  common  school  system. 

The  present  plan  was  proposed,  by  which 
the  advantages  of  the  public  and  the  private 
instftutions  should  be  secured  without  the 
objectionable  features  of  either.  I  want  the 
members  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  one  of 
,  the  direct  purposes,  it  was  the  aim  and  the 
intention  of  the  act  of  1857,  to  create  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  State 
aid  with  private  enterprise,  and  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1857  were  inserted- 
for  the  specific  object  of  uniting  and  con- 
necting the  Normal  Schools  with  the  com- 
mon schools.  Now  and  then  it  is  urged, 
and  by  very  well  meaning  people,  that  if  a 
State  has  a  right  to  educate  teachers,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  educate  doctors  and 
lawyers.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  a 
State  makes  your  boy  or  your  girl  a 
teacher,  the  State  ought  to  make  my  boy  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer.  That  argument,  I  say, 
is  urged  by  well-meaning  people.  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  If  it  were  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  the  protection  of  this 
State  to  educate  doctors  and  lawyers,  the 


State  would  have  the  rigfht  to  do  it.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  necessity,  aDd  that  ne- 
cessity .has  been  demonstrated  by  ages  of 
experience  in  every  country,  in  every  civil- 
ized country. 

There  is  another  objection  that  is  often 
heard  by  well  meaning  people,  and  that  is 
this:  They  say.  We  do  not  object- to  the 
Normal  Schools,  we  do  not  object  to  train- 
ing schools,  but  your  traming  schools 
should  be  technical;  that  is  your  training 
schools  for  teachers  should  be  like  your 
law  schools,  or  like  your  schools  for  medi- 
cine, or  like  the  theological  seminaries,  and 
oblige  young  men  and  young  women  to  get 
their  education  elsewhere  in  the  private 
schools,  academies,  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  then  oblige  them  to  go  to  the 
technical  schools.  No  person  would  be 
happier  to  see  that  result  brought  about  than 
the  school  men  of  the  State.  But  it  would 
be  simply  an  impossibility.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  inducement  in  teaching  as 
in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine,  for  any 
young  man  or  young  woman  to  first  acquire 
an  education  and  then  go  two  years  to  a  train- 
ing school.  What  we  are  domg  now  we  are 
doing  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  choice.  It  is  the  best  thing,  the 
only  practicable  thing,  that  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

Remember  that  every  four  years  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  entire  teaching, 
force  is  changed,  and  that  will  continue 
until  some  inducements  are  held  out  by 
which  men  and  women  will  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  continue  to  serve  in 
that  capacity.  But  what  are  the  induce- 
ments in  Pennsylvania?  An  average  salary 
of  thirty-eight  dollars  a  month,  and  a  legal 
term  of  fist  months  in  the  year.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  Legislature  to  make  that 
term  six  months,  but  it  was  stricken  down. 
How  do  you  expect  that  men  and  women 
will  enter  a  technical  school  when  they  have 
before  them  the  prospect  of  five  months'  em- 
ployment and  an  average  salary  of  thirty- 
eight  dollars  a  month  ?  We  must  look  at 
the  question  from  a  practical,  and  not  from 
a  theoretical  point  in  view. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  amount 
of  money  asked  for.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars — five  thousand  dollars  for  each  school. 
Five  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  all  that  is  asked 
for,  to  continue  and  to  support  these  institu- 
tions. We  are  about  to  appropriate,  or  per- 
haps we  have  already  appropriated,  four  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  one  reformatory  in 
this  state.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  these  institutions.     But 
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does  any  man  here  believe  that  the'  Sta*e 
of  Pennsylvania  will  ever  reap  the  interest 
from  such  an  investment  ?  Are  you  going  to 
get  back  even  the  paltry  interest  on  the 
money  you  put  into  your  penitentiaries, 
your  reformatories,  and  houses  of  refuge? 
Why  not  do  a  little  son)ething  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  honest,  well-born  and 
well-reared? 

Why  not  appropriate  a  little  money  to 
help  those  who  are  in  the  path  of  right  and 
keep  them  there,  instead  of  waiting  until 
they  have  become  polluted  and  degraded  by 
vice  and  crime  before  you  appropriate  a  dol- 
lar ?  I  Have  no  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  I  had  any  selfish  motive  I  might 
be  opposing  this  bill,  for  the  city  I  represent 
has  its  own  training  school ;  so  has  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  so  has  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg. But  the  people  whom  I  represent  are 
not  so  hide-bound  nor  so  narrow  as  to  be 
unable  to  see  over  the  walls  of  their  own 
city.  I  am  but  voicing  their  sentiments 
when  I  stand  here  and  advocate  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CHAPTER  OF  PARAGRAPHS. 


BOYS  should  never  go  through  life  satis- 
fied to  be  always  borrowing  other 
people's  brains.  There  are  some  things  they 
should  find  out  for  themselves.  There  is 
always  something  waiting  to  be  found  out. 
Eyery  boy  should  think  some  thought  that 
will  live  after  him.  A  farmer's  boy  should 
discover  for  himself  what  timber  will  bear 
the  most  weight,  which  is  the  most  elastic, 
what  will  last  longest  in  the  water,  what 
oot  of  water,  what  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
down  trees  for  firewood.  How  many  kinds 
of  oak  grow  in  your  region,  and  what  is 
each  especially  good  for?  How  does  a  bird 
fly  without  moving  a  wing  or  a  feather? 
^ow  does  a  snake  climb  a  tree  or  a  brick 
wall?  Is  there  any  difference  between  a 
deer's  track  and  a  dog's  track?  What  is 
it?  How  often  does  a  deer  shed  his  horns, 
and  what  becomes  of  them  ?  *  In  building  a 
chimney,  which  should  be  the  largest,  the 
throat  or  the  fimnel  ?"  Should  it  be  wider 
at  the  top,  or  drawn  in?  The  boys  see 
white  horees.  Did  they  ever  see  a  white 
colt?  Do  they  know  how  old  the  twig 
must  be  to  bear  peaches,  and  how  old  the 
vine  is  when  grapes  first  hang  upon  it? 
There  is  a  bird  in  the  forest  which  never 
builds  a  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests 


of  other  birds.  CTan  the  lx)ys  tell  what  that 
bird  is?  Do  they  know  that  a  hop  v^ne  al- 
ways winds  with  the  sun,  but  a  bean  vine 
always  winds  the  other  way?  Do  they 
know  that  when  a  horse  crops  grass  he  eats 
back  toward  him?  But  a  cow  eSits  outward 
from  her,  because  she  has  no  teeth  upon  her 
upper  jaw,  and  has  to  gum  it? 

Farm  and  Fireside, 


A  House,  Beautiful. — Tnere  is  a  cer- 
tain house  set  on  a  hill,  where  two  or  three 
charming  women  hold  sway.  Very  ani- 
mated and  delightfijl  is  the  coixversation  one, 
enjoys  at  this  house.  Quick  wit,  delicate 
tacti  tender  feeling,  high  sentiment,  all 
these  have  their  part  in  it.  Callers  come  smil- 
ing from  that  door.  They  have  been  amused, 
entertained,  refreshed,  '  oft^n  strength- 
ened. The  moral  barometer  has  gone 
up.  One  element  is  noticeably  lacking  in 
the  conversation  of  this  family.  The  trivial 
discussion  of  other  people's  affairs,  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  much  of  the  conver- 
sation we  hear,  does  not  enter  into  the  talk 
of  these  women.  Personal  matters  seem  by 
some  magic  never  to  get  into  it,  never  to 
be  thought  of.  If,  by  any  awkwardness, 
such  matters  are  lugged  in,  the  chahge  of 
atmosphere  is  instantaneous  and  remarkable. 
These  brilliant  women  become  positively 
stupid.  They  are  not  interested.  They 
hslve  nothing  to  say.  They  look  bored. 
One  feels  that  he  has  committed  a.  faux  pas 
of  the  worst  description  if,  unwittingly,  in^ 
this  parlor,  he  drops  into  the  familiar/ "  they 
say,"  or,  "have  you  heard?"  They  never 
have  heard.  They  never  know  anything 
about  it.  They  look  as  dull  as  they  know 
how  to  look.  One  does  not  even  hear  them 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  gossip  is  so  pre- 
valent, that  reports  will  get  about,  and  that 
people  will  repeat  and  magnify  and  mis- 
judge. They  do  not  condemn  gossip.  It 
simply  does  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere 
they  live  in.  Vety  little  of  it  goes  into  that 
house,  and  none  comes  out  of  it. 

Christian  Union. 
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Power,  says  Ruskin,  is  the  special  feature 
sure  to  attract  attention  in  any  part, — not 
knowledge,  but  power.  This  is  altogether 
a  moral  quality,  and  serves  more  completely 
to  sustain  our  position.  Cleverness  will  pro- 
duce admiration.  Respect  is  a  far  deeper 
feeling.  Admiration  may  be  dispensed 
with;  respect  never.  The  former  is  the 
embellishment;  the  latter  the  true  substraie 
in  which  all  other  properties  inhere.  With- 
out  power  the  teacher's  teachings  and  the 
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commands  are  as  sounding  brass 
kjing  cymbals-^merp  ornament  and 
nt.  Power  is  the  bugle-sound  which 
obeyed.  But  power,  ethically  con- 
must  ever  be  distinguished  from 
aess.  Arbitrariness  is  power  shorn 
).  It  is  force  mis-applied ;  authority 
:lemency,  without  love.  Eliminate 
rpm  power,  and  this  will  soon  cease 
will  be  no  longer  power  but  weak- 
sverity  may  succeed  for  a  time, 
loop-hole  appears  by  which  to  ^s- 
but  as  an  influencing,  ennobling 
it  will  become  practically  of  no 
t  may  produce  a  superficial  sem- 
)f  submission,  but  this  is  illusory, 
the  pupil  rebels,  not  obeys. 

Canada  Ed.  lYeekly. 

hold  only  a  certain   quantity.     If 

pressed  in  an  equal  amount  runs 
fugs  have  different  capacities;  some 
\  large  and  others  very  small.     If  a 

liquid  is  to  be  put  into  a  hundred 
d  these  of  different  sizes,  the  pourer 
J  careful  to  stop  pouring  when  the 
full.  Teachers,  do  you  see  the  ap- 
L?  No  two  of  your  pupils  have 
wers  of  holding.  If  you  attempt  to 
^m  all  learn  the  same  amount,  some 

be  full  enough,  and  others  will  be 
or  utterance.  You  can't  cram  either 

children.  What  is  to  be  done? 
our  lessons  according  to  the  ca- 
of  learners,  and  not  according  to 
nated  amount  of  work  that  some- 
nks  ought  to  be  done  in  a  given 

N.  y\  School  Journal, 
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ER  can  forget  the  description  Sir 
ergusson  gave  me  of  a  morning  he 
ed  with  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  which 
me  wa^  still  unfinished,  and  swarm- 
i  carpenters,  painters,  masons,  and 
irs,   was  surrounded  wath   all    the 
disorderly  discomfort  inseparable 
;  process  of  house-building.     The 
^y  sat  in  was  in  the  roughest  con- 
lich  admitted  of  their  occupying  it 
le  raw,  new  chimney  smoked  in- 
Out-of-doors   the   whole   place 
chaos  of  bricks,  mortar,  scaffold- 
and  slates.  A  heavy  mist  shrouded 
I  landscape  of  lovely  Tweed  side, 
led  in  a  cold,  persistent  and  dumb 
Maida,    the    well-beloved     stag- 
ept  fidgeting  in  and  out   of  the 
r^alter  Scott,  every  five  minutes  ex- 
*'  Eh,  Adam  !  the  puir  beast's  just 
to  get  out;"  or,   **Eh,   Adam! 


the  puir  creature's  just  crying  to  come  in;" 
when  Sir  Adam  would  open  the  door  to  the 
raw,  chilly  air  for  the  wet,  muddy  hound's 
exit  or  entrance,  while  Scott,  with  his  face 
swollen  with  a  grievous  tooth-ache,  and  one 
hand  pressed  hard  to  'his  cheek,  with  the 
other  was  writing  the  inimitably  humorous 
opening  chapters  of  "The  Antiquary," 
which  he  passed  across  the  table,  sheet  by 
sheet,  to  his  friend,  saying,  *:N6w,  Adam, 
d'ye  think  that  will  do?"  Such  a  picture 
of  mental  triumph  over  outward  circum- 
stances has  surely  seldom  been  surpassed. 
House-builders,  smoky  chimney,  damp 
draughts,  restless,  dripping  dog,  and  tooth- 
ache form  what  our  friend  Miss  Masson, 
called  a  "concatenation  of  exteriorities," 
little  favorable  to  literary  composition  of 
any  sort;  but  considered  as  accompani- 
ments or  inspiration  of  that  delightfully 
, comical  beginning  of  "The  Antiquary," 
they  are  all  but  incredible. 

"  TraUs  of  British  Authors:' 

For  one,  I  maintain  deliberately  that  a 
man  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  considerably 
large  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  not  liber- 
ally educated.  It  is  said  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  modern  languages.  "These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
have  left  the  other  undone."  The  chief 
attack  on  the  classics  arises  from  the  fact 
that  college  courses  are  crowded,  and  are 
already  as  full  as  an  egg  with  meat,  and 
sometimes  so  full  that  the  egg  will  not  hatch. 
It  is  assumed  to  be  important  to  know  Ger- 
man and  French ;  and,  as  there  is  no  time 
to  study  these  languages  and  the  classical 
tongues  fully,  the  classical  tongues  are 
pushed  into  a  corner.  Any  young  man  of 
energy,  while  preparing  for  or  passing 
through  college,  may  learn  German  and 
French  somewhere  outside  of  his  regular 
course  of  study.  It  is  important  that  he 
should  study  the  classics  under  trained  pro- 
fessors, and  come  close  to  the  heart  of^ 
Greece  and  Rome  under  the  leadership  of 
masters  of  the  best  portions  of  their  lite/a- 
ture.  Unless  he  does  this,  his  education  is 
second  rate.  He  may  have  genius  which 
will  lift  him  above  the  defects  of  his  train- 
ing; but  not  every  under-graduate  is  a 
genius.  He  may  learn  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian — I  care  not  what  else  of 
the  modern  tongues.  He  ought  to  do  this 
without  very  much  infringement  upon  the 
time  of  his  four  years  in  college.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  know  the  modern  languages 
fairly  well,   and  to  master  the  outlines  of 
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science,  history/ and  philosophy,  and  to  be 
a  good  classical  scholar  also.  The  pinched 
ideal  of  those  who  attack  classical  studies  is 
ludicrously  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  large  and  liberal  culture.  Anti-classi- 
cism is  the  Fetich  of  Philistines.  ,  If  we 
were  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  that  orator 
who  fir^t  attacked  what  he  calls  the  College 
Fetich,  we  should  reduce  colleges  for  young 
men  almost  to  the  narrow  scope  of  the  old- 
fashioned  yo.ung  ladies',  seminaries. 

Joseph  Cook, 

One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the 
country  states  a^  the  essentials  of  the  best 
teaching,  the  following:  (i)  A  high  order 
of  personal  character  and  an  aptitude  for 
the  work ;  (2)  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  child  to  be  trained ;  (3)  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to 
be  taught;  (4)  a  knowledge  of  method  based 
on  psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
logic  of  the  sciences  on  the  other;  acquired 
skill  in  actually  organizing,  governing  and 
teaching  children.  This  statement  of  the 
essentials  emphasizes  one  that  too  often  is 
overlooked,  viz.:  that  a  method  must  be 
based  on  the  logic  of  the  science  with  which 
it  is  concerned.  This  is  "the  method  of 
the  subject,"  and  is  the  co  ordinate  of  the 
"Law  in  the  mind.*' 

School  Education. 


For  many  purposes,  nothing  serves  so 
well  as  the  Socratic  method  of  questioning. 
Its  plan  is  to  have  the  person  who  answers 
the  questions  make  applications  of  his  state- 
ments, and  thus  circumscribes  them  until 
he  reaches  thd  truth.  For  instance,  a  child 
says  that  a  strait  is  a  narrow  body  of  water. 
The  teacher  shows  him  a  river  and  calls  his 
attention  to  its  narrowness.  The  child  then 
takes  a  new  position  by  saying  that  a  strait 
is  a  narrow  body  of  water  that  does  not  flow. 
A  second  application  is  made,  this  time  to 
a  long  and  narrow  lake.  By  this  process, 
his  mind  is  thoroughly  waked  up,  and  he 
sets  to  work  to  discover  the  real  distinction 
of  the  strait.  He  may  say  a  long  narrow 
body  of  water  joining  another  body  of 
water,  etc.  Finally  the  idea  is  restricted  to 
its  true  meaning,'  viz.,  a  narrow  body  of 
water  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Messrs.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  are  now 
bringing  out  an  excellent  series  of  books  in 
supplementary  reading.  Kingsley's  Water 
Babies  is,  perhaps,  the  best  fairy  classic  in 
English.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  now 
lisked  to  three  other  books  of   the  same 


series:  Scott's  Ladv  of  the  Lake,  edited  by 
Edward  Ginnj  Chas.  Kingsley's  Greek 
Heroes,  edited  by  John  Tetlow;  and  Rob- 
inson Cfusoe,  by  W.  H.  Lambert.  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  contains  a  brief  biography 
of  Scott,  and  his  critical  notes,  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  those  for  whom  the 
book  is  designed,  and  sufficient  annotation 
to  render  the  text  intelligible.  Kingsley's 
Greek  Heroes  so  charmed  the  writer  of  this 
•notice,  that  he  read  the  story  at  sitting,  as 
he  did  that  of  the  Water  Babies.  As  an  ex- 
periment, both  the  Heroes  and  Water 
Babies  were  put  into  the  schpol-room,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  children  were  en- 
tranced with  their  stories.  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  slightly  abridged  by  the  omission  of  un- 
important matter.  DeFoe's  story  loses  none 
of  its  charm  by  the  abridgment.  The* 
feature  tl^at  recommends  these  books  most 
strongly,  is  their  absolute  purity  and  whole- 
someness.  Teachers  will  find  them  the 
very  best  reading  of  their  kind. 

School  Education, 


Pestalozzi's  betterment  of  education  con- 
sisted in  reversing  the  practices  he  ^ound 
common  in  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  found  the  pupils'  time 
wasted  on  the  mere  words  of  the  text-book, 
on  verbal  forms  without  their  corresponding 
ideas,  and  **  learning  by  heart"  what  they 
did  not  and  could  not  understand.  School 
education  in  the  schools  as  he  found  them, 
was  of  little  practical  value  to  the  children 
in  after-life.  The  people  grew  up  no  more 
intelligent  than  if  they  had  not  ^gone  to 
school  at  all.  Pestalozzi  sought  to  reverse 
all  this.  He  sought  to  make  the  children 
think;  to  create  the  habit  of  insight  into, 
things,  rather  than  the  learning  of  formulas. 
Pupils  were  to  have  opinions  and  views, 
however  faulty,  of  their  own.  This  is  his 
much-lauded  principle  of  originality.  The 
powers  of  observation,  the  imagination,  the 
judgment  and  the  emotions,  were  all  to  be 
brought  into  activity, — this  is  his  pri/iciple 
of  **  learning  by  doing."        ^  ' 

"Nothing  tends  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  character  of  Uie 
young  so  much  as  what  used  to  be  called 
'setting  down.'  Unless  people  are  pre- 
posterously conceited,  or  intolerably  for- 
ward, snubbing  is  a  bad  regimen.  You 
might  as  well  think  to  rear  flowers  in  frost, 
as  to  educate  people,  successfully  on  reproof 
and  constant  criticism.  Judicious  flattery 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life ;  as  necessary 
as  air,  food,  or  water."  London  Truth. 
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^  Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties 
by  practice;  their  growth  depends^  upon 
their  exercise  .  .  Men,  fathers,  force  not 
the  faculties  of  your  children  into  paths  too 
distant  before  they  have  attained  strength 
by  exercise;  avoid  harshness  and  fatigue. 

Hours  of  a  Hermit. 


The  men  who  have  given  deep  attention 
to  one  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  to 
the  end  of  their  lives ;  while  those  who  have 
never  learned  much  of  any  one  thing,  seldom 
acquire  new  knowledge  after  they  attain  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  frequently  lose  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  once  possessed. 

Arthur  Helps. 


BILLY'S  ADVENTURE. 


BY  KATE  S.  GATES. 


THERE  is  a  stbrm  brewing,"  said  Davis,  the 
head  teacher  in  Dr.  Kent's  school,  as  he 
gave  a  glance  into  the  empty  school-room  to  see 
that  all  was  right  there  before  going  to  his  room 
for  the  night. 

*'  Not  out  of  doors,**  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  as 
his  companion  peered  out  of  the  window  for 
tokens  of  confirmation  to  his  statement. 

•^  Not  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  a  genuine 
northeaster  would  be  far  preferable  to  what  I 
fear.  When  you  have  been  here  as  long  as  I 
have  you  will  know  that  a  calm  such  as  there 
has  been  here  for  a  week  amongst  these  boys  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  some 
sort.  However,  we  will  take  all  the  comfort 
possible  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
hope  for  the  best  for  the  future.** 

And  then,  bidding  his  friend  *' Good-night," 
he  laid  himself  down  calmly  to  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  But  his  serenity  of  mind  and  hopes  for 
the  future  would  have  been  unduly  destroyed 
could  he  have  looked  up-stairs,  and  overheard 
the  conversation  going  on  there. 

"  Boys,"  saidlBilly  Dennison,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow  as  the  door  closed  after  Barker, 
the  monitor,  on  his  tour  of  inspection  for  the 
night.  "Boys,"  said  Billy,  solemnly,  "I  am 
afraid  my  days  are  numbered." 

"  Don't  break  our  hearts,  Billy,**"  said  Ned 
Willis.  "  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Did  you  par- 
take too  freely  of  cheese  at  supper,  or  have  you 
been  foraging?" 

"It  has  ever  been  remarked,**  replied  Billy, 
not  one  whit  abashed,  **  with  what  readiness  one 
accuses  others  of  the  sins  they  themselves  are 
prone  to.  Your  supposition  is  not  correct,  my 
son,  regarding  myself,  whatever  it  may  be  con- 
cerning one  whom  I  might  call  by  name.  But 
I  am  confident  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  exist 
much  longer  under  such  a  strain.  Positively, 
my  friends,  I  have  not  broken  a  rule  for — a 
week  and  a  day  !'* 

There  was  a  sound  of  smothered  laughter,  and 
five  heads  bobbed  up  from  their  pillows  all  alert 
for  something. 


"What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Ben  Loomis. 
"  W^'ll  all  lend  a  hanrf— not  that  we  care  any- 
thing about  ourselves,  you  know,  but  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  your  precious  life.** 

"  Haven't  an  idea  yet,"  said  Billy.  "We  will 
dream  over  it,  and  report  to-morrow.'*  And  in 
less  time  than  you  would  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible the  whole  half  dozen  were  sleeping  as 
peacefully  as  though  never  a  thought  of  mis- 
chief had  entered  their  minds. 

It  was  noticeable  that  Billy  seemed  muchpre- 
occupied  and  buried  in  thought  the  next  day ; 
it  was  also  noticeable  amongst  the  five  boys 
watching  him  anxiously  that  his  face  brightened 
perceptibly  after  a  short  conference,  being  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  their  geometry. 

"  I  say,  Billy,"  said  Ned,  "  what  would  be 
immenser  than  a  skate  on  the  river  to-night  ? 
McAuley  says  the  townies  were  out  last  night.*' 

" Edward,"  replied  Billy,  "you  will  be  an 
honor  to  your  country  one  of  these  days.  I  arti 
proud  to  know' you.  And  the  worthy  Doctor 
spends  the  night  in  the  city — ^were  ever  fates 
more  propitious  !'* 

"  No  signs  of  your  storm  yet,**  said  the  under- 
teacher  to  Davis,  as  they  again  went  up-stairs 
for  the  night. 

*'  No,*'  was  the  reply,  "  possibly  we  may  es- 
cape." 

And  at  that  very  moment  there  were  ten  boys 
in  full  dress,  with  the  exception  of  hats  and 
boots,  with  their  heads  on  their  pillows,  appar- 
ently sound  asleep,  while  Barker,  light  in  hand, 
peered  into  the  room. 

Now,  skating  was  not  a  forbidden  fruit  at  Dr. 
Kent's,  nor  yet  was  it  lawful,  at  least  not  in  this 
manner.  , 

About  once  in  so  often,  under  the  care  of 
some  of  the  teachers,  the  Doctor  let  his  flock 
have  a  frolic,  but  never  without  such  precaution, 
for  the  river  was  dangerous  in  places. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  to  disobey  the 
Doctor  out  and  out,*'  said  Billy,  "  but  he  has 
never  said  that  we  must  not  go  alone.  Haven't 
any  idea,  honestly,  that  he  would  refuse  to  let 
us  go  to-night.  He  would  say,  '  Certainly,'  and 
send  Davis  along  with  us,  and  that  would  be 
no  fun  at  all.  I  know  where  the  dangerous 
places  are  as  well  as  the  Doctor  himself — and  I 
am  going  to  have  some  fun  if  I  can,  and  then 
I'll  never  do  so  no  more." 

Four  hours  later,  every  boy  in  the  crowd  re- 
membered Billy's  words  with  a  shudder. 

Just  as  the  hall-clock  struck  ten  Billy  gave  a 
low  whistle,  and  every  boy  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Down  stairs  they  went,  boots  in  one  hand,  skates 
in  the  other.  Just  outside  the  big  door  they 
halted,  while  Bill  and  Ned  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  foraging. 

It  was  a  perfect  night,  the  skating  the  best  of 
the  season — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  the  boys,  as 
they  flew  up  and  down  the  river  at  their  own 
sweet  wills.  But  at  last,  as  the  town-clock  struck 
twelve,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied. 

"  Let's  have  our  grub,  and  go  home,**  said 
Ned. 

"All  right,'*  chimed  all  but  Billy. 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,  I'm  going  round  the 
bend  and  over  the  rapids.      They   say  there 
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hasn't  any  one  skated  over  them  for  years  and 
years,  and  I've  always  ached  to  try  it.  Til 
never  have  a  better  chance.  You  small  chil- 
dren just  run  on  and  build  the  fire,  and  get  the 
spread  ready,  while  I  make  my^Aame  immortal, 
and  appear  on  the  scene  in  time  to  eat  nine- 
tenths  of  the  dainties. 

*•  But,  Billy,"  expostulated  Ned,  "  you  know 
the  Doctor — " 

"  Quit,  young  man ;  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
the  Doctor  even  mention  skating  over  the  rap- 
ids— so  run  along." 

But  Ned  would  not  be  shaken  off  in  that  way. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go,  Billy ;  think  how 
sorry  the  Doctor  would  be.  even  if  you  got  over 
safely.    I  know  he  hasn't  ever  said  anything, ' 
but  I  guess  that  is  because  he  trusts  us — don't 
go,  please." 

But  no  persuasion  could  tempt  Billy  to  give 
up  his  wild  scheme.  Ned  watched  him  strike 
out,  and  then  reluctantly  followed  the  others 
ashore. 

The  *•  rapids"  was  a  place  in  the  river  where 
the  current  was  deep  and  swift,  and  the  boys 
were  not  expected  to  venture  near  them  when 
boating,  swimming  or  skating,  though,  as  Billy* 
said,  the  Doctor  had  never  expressly  forbidden 
it. 

There  was  a  story  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
daring  youth  had  skated  over  them,  but  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  foolhardy,  venturesome  act. 

The  boys  built  their  fire,  made  their  coffee, 
and  spread  out  their  eatables.  There  w^s  some 
chicken,  the  remains  of  yesterday's  roast  beef, 
a  pie,  and,  what  luck  !  a  loaf  of  cake. 

"Bless  us ! "'ejaculated  Ben  Loomis,  "Billy 
will  have  to  go  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
this  time  to  Hannah,  or  she  will  expose  us." 

Ned  sprang  up  in  alarm  at  the  first  word. 

"Where  is  Billy  ?"  he  said.  "  It  is  most  an 
hour  since  we  left  him,  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  back  in  half  an  hour  at  the  very  longest." 

The  boys  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  dis- 
may, then  rushed  to  the  river  bank  and  shouted 
his  name,  but  no  answer. 

"  We  must  go  after  him,"  said  Ned  with  white 
Ups.  Down  the  river  they  skated  silently,  each 
with  a  horrible  fear  in  his  breast. 

They  were  close  to  the  rapids,  they  could  hear 
the  ice  crack  beneath  their  feet,  when  Ned  turned 
around.  "  Boys,"  he  said  huskily,  "  you  stand 
here.  I  proposed  this  expedition,  and  if  there  is 
any  danger  to  face  I'll  face  it ;  but  be  ready  to 
help  if  I  need  you." 

Then  he  went  on  to  creaking,  cracking  ice, 
whistling  the  call  that  Billy  knew  so  wefl,  but 
there  came  no  answer.  Slowly  and  cautiously  on 
be  went,  till  suddenly  he  came  to  a  stand-still ; 
there  just  before  him  was  a  great  hole  in  the  ice. 
He  bent  down  and  tried  to  peer  in,  he  pushed 
bis  pole  into  the  water,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Billy :  but  yes,  there  was — ^there  on  a  jagged  bit 
of  ice  was  his  cap. 

Ned  went  back  to  the  boys ;  there  was  no  need 
of  questions,  his  fjlce  told  the  story  for  him. 

"  Ben,  you  run  up  to  Tim  Kennedy's  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  have  him  and  the  boys  come 
down ;  we  must  find  him  if  we  can," 

The  Doctor  arrived  on  tlie  5  a.  m.  train,  but 


early  ai  it  was,  much  t6  his  surprise,  he  found  a 
familiar  figure  w^ting  for  him. 

Familiar,  did  I  say  ? 

The  figure,  the  dark  navy-blue  suit,  the  wavy 
brown  hair,  the  soft  gray  hat,  were  ajl  familiar  ; 
but  the  Doctor  had  never  seen  Ned  Hall's  face 
so  white  and  sdd. 

•'  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  wondering 
if  the  Institute  had  been  burned  to  the  ground, 
or  what. 

It  was  no  more  Ned's  voice  than  it  was  his  face, 
and  neither  the  Doctor  nor  Ned  could  ever  tell 
afterwards  what  he  said. 

'•  I  thought  I  could  trust  my  boys,"  was  all  the 
Doctor  said. 

"  And  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Ned  afterwards, 
'•  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  diere,  I'd  be 
trustworthy  the  rest  of  my  life." 

How  long  the  ride  home  seemed  to  Ned,  with 
the  Doctor  sitting  opposite  him,  looking  so 
grieved  and  sad.  Of  all  the  boys  Billy  was  his 
especial  pride  and  favorite;  but  no  one  was  jeal- 
ous in  the  least,  for  was  he  not  their  pride  and 
favorite  also  ? 

At  last  they  drove  into  the  yard.  Ned  jumped 
out,  the  Doctor  followed.  It  seemed  to  Ned  that 
he  had  grow^n  ten  years  older  since  he  alighted 
from  the  cars,  ' 

There  was  evidently  a  commotion  of  some 
sort  inside  the  Institute,  for  there  was  the  sound, 
of  hurrying  to  and  fro^  and  just  as  the  Doctor  and 
Ned  went  up  the  steps  there  rang  out  a  liJsty, 
hearty  cheer. 

The  Doctor  frowned  ominously  and  hastened 
forward,  but  stopped  stone  still  on  the  very 
threshold.  There  in  the  big  arm  chair  sat  the 
queerest-looking  individual,  dressed  in  the  old- 
est looking  suit  of  clothes  that  were  too  big  t^y 
half  for  some  one  twice  his  size,  and  around  this 
queer  figure  the  boys  were  dancing  all  sorts  of  jigs. 

•*  O ^h !"  gasped  Ned,  pinching  himself 

vigorously  to  see  if  he  werfe  flesh  and  blood.     ^ 

As  for  the  Doctor,  he  coughed,  muttered 
something  about  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  it  being 
very  dusty  traveling,  though  if  he  remembered 
the  snow  was  three  feet  deep,  and  then  the  fig- 
ure in  the  arm-chair  arose  and  walked  towards 
him. 

"I'm  sorry;  won't  you  forgive  me,  and  trust 
me  again  ?" 

And  the  Doctor,  like  the  father  in  the  parable, 
met  him  in  his  two  arms.  "  Thank  God,  my  boy, 
you  are  safe." 

Then  came  a  reverent  hush  over  the  merry 
group  as  the  Doctor,  with  his  arm  still  about  Billy, 
in  trembling  tones  gave  thanks  for  his  rescue. 

Then  Billy  told  how  he  had  broken  through 
the  ice  and  gone  down,  come  up,  and  gone  down 
again.  Just  as  he  came  up  again  Pat  Connell, 
who  was  on  his  way  home  from  town,  came  along, 
and  hearing  his  cry,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  car- 
ried him  to  his  own  house,  which  was  not  far  off, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Tim 
Kennedy's.  Pat  had  brought  him  to  the  Insti- 
tute as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  come. 

•'And  oh,  Doctor,"  said  Billy  in  conclusion, 
"  I  know  we  have  done  wrong ;  but  if  you  will 
only  put  us  on  our  honor  once  more  and  trust 
us,  we  won't  fail  you  again,  will  we,  boys  ?" 
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,     REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

QO  you  have  been  looking  at  that  beauti- 
^ .  ful  drawing  of  the  ruin  of  Arica  in  the 
**  Illustrated  London  News:"  and  it  has 
puzzled  you  and  made  you  sad  ?  You  want 
to  know  why  God  killed  all  those  people — 
mothers  among  them,  too,  and  little  chil- 
dren ?  .    ^ 

,Alas,  my  dear  child!  who  am  I  that  I 
should  answer  you  that  ? 

-Have  you  done  wrong  in  asking  me? 
No,  my  dear  child ;  no.  You  have  asked 
me  because  you  are  a  human  being  and  a 
child  of  God,  and  not  merely  a  clever  sort 
ef  animal,  an  ape  who  can  read  and  write 

'  and  cast  accounts.  Therefore  it  is  that  you 
cannot  be  content,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent, with  asking  how  things  happen,  but 
must  go .  on  to  ask  why.  You  cannot  be 
content  with  knowing  the  causes  of  things ; 

.  and  if  you  knew  all  the  natural  science  that 
ever  was  or  ever -will  be  known  to  men,  that 
would  not  satisfy  you ;  for  it  would  only  tell 

'  you  the  i^auses  of  things :  while  your  souls 
want  to X know  the  reasons  of  things  besides ; 
and  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  reasons  of  things,  or  show  you  aught  but 
a  tiny  glimpse  here  and  there  of  that  which 
I  called  the  other  day  the  glory  dof  Lady 
Why,  yet  I  believe  that  somehow,  some- 
when,  somewhere,  you  will  learn  something 
iOf  the  reasons  of  things.  For  that  thirst  to 
know  why  was  put  into  the  hearts  of  little 
children  by  God  Himself;  and  I  believe 

-that  God  would  never  have  given  them  that 
thirst  if  He  had  not  meant  to  satisfy  it. 

There — you  do  not  understand  me.  I 
trust  that  you  will  understand  me  some  day. 
Meanwhile,  I  think — I  only  say  I  Mnk— 
you  know  I  told  you  how  humble  we  must 
be  whenever  we  speak  of  Lady  Why — that 
we  may  guess  at  something  like  a  good 
reason  for  the  terrible  earthquakes  in  South 
America.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
poor  people  in  great  affliction  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  have  been  doing  for 
hundreds  of  years  past  something  very  like 
what  the  Bible  calls  "tempting  God*' — 
staking  their  property  and  their  lives  upon 


the.  chances  of  no  earthquakes  coming, 
while  they  ought  to  have  known  that  an 
earthquake  might  come  any  day.  They 
have  fulfilled  (and  little  thought  I  that  it 
would  be  fulfilled  so  soon)  the  parable  that 
I  told  you  once,  of  the  nation  of  the  Do-as- 
you-likes,  who  lived  Careless  and  happy  at 
the  foot  of  the  burning  mountain,  and 
would  not  be  warned  by  the  smoke  that 
came  out  of  the  top,  or  by  the  slag  and  cin- 
ders which  lay  all  about  them;  till  the 
mountain  blew  up,  and  destroyed  them 
miserably. 

Then  I  think  that  they  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected an  earthquake  ? 

Well — it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  any  one, 
especially  if  they  live  in  a  part^f  the  world 
in  which  we  have  not  been  ourselves.  But 
I  think  that  we  know,  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  known,  enough  about  earthquakes 
to  have  been  more  prudent  than  they  have 
been  for  many  a  year.  At  least  we  will 
hope  that,  though  they  would  not  leafn  their 
lesson  till  this  year,  they  wjll  learn  it  now, 
and  will  listen  to  the  message  which  I  think 
Madam  How  l^as  brought  them,  spoken  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  written  in  letters  ot 
flame. 

And  what  is  that  ?  ' 

My  dear  child,  if  the  landlord  of  our 
house  was  in  the  habit  of  pulling  therooi 
down  upon  our  heads,  and  putting  gun- 
powder under  the  foundations  to  blow  us 
up,  do  you  not  think  we  should  know  what 
he  meant,  even  though  he  never  spoke  a 
word  ?  He  would  be  very  wrong  in  behav- 
ing so,  of  course ;  but  one  thing  would  be 
certain, — that  he  did  not  intend  us  to  live 
in  his  house  any  longer  if  he  could  help  it ; 
and  was  giving  us,  in  a  very  rough  fashion, 
notice  to  quit.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  poor  Spanish  Americans  have  received 
from  the  Landlord  of  all  landlords,  who  can 
do  no  wrong,  such  a  notice  to  qilit  as  per- 
haps no  people  ever  had  before  ;  which  says 
to  them  in  unmistakeable  words,  ''You 
must  leave  this  country,  or  perish."  And 
I  believe  that  that  message,  like  all  Lady 
Why's  messages,  is  at  heart  a  merciful  and 
loving  one ;  that  if  these  Spaniards  would 
leave  the  western  coast  of  Peru,  and  cross 
the  Andes  into  the  green  forests  of  the  east- 
ern side  of  their  own  land,  they  might  not 
only  live  free  from  earthquakes,  but  (if  they 
would  only  be  good  and  industrious)  become 
a  great,  rich  and  happy  nation,  instead  of 
the  idle,  and  useless,  and  I  am  afraid  not 
over  good  people  which  they  have  been. 
For  in  that  eastern  part  of  .their  own  land 
God's  gifts  are  waiting  for  them,  in  a  para- 
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dise  such  as  I  can  neither  describe  por  yoti 
conceive ; — precious  woods,  fruits,  drugs, 
and  what  not — ^boundless  wealth,  in  one 
word, — ^waiting  for  them  to  send  it  all  dowii 
the  wafers  of  the  mighty  river  Amazon,  en- 
riching u$  here  in  the  Old  World,  and  en- 
riching themselves  there  in "  the  New.  If 
they  would  only  go  and  use  these  gifts  of 
God,  instead  of  neglecting  them  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  now  three  hundred 
years,  they  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  that  which  they  have 
been. 

God  grant,  my  dear  child,  that  these 
poor  people  may  take  the  warning  that  has 
been  sent  to  them ;  *'  The  voice  of  God  re- 
vealed in  fa<!ls,"  as  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
would  have  called  it,  and  see  not  only  that 
God  has  bidden  them  leave  the  place  where 
they  are  now,  but  has  prepared  for  them,  in 
their  own  land,  a  home  a  thousand  times 
better  than  that  in  which  they  now  live. 

But  you  ask.  How  ought  they  to  have 
known  that  an  earthquake  would  come  ? 

Well,  to  make  you  understand  that,  n we 
must  talk  a  little  about  earthquakes,  and 
what  makes  them ;  and  in  order  to  find  out 
that,  let  us  try  the  very  simplest  cause  of 
which  we  can  think.  That  is  ttie  wise  and 
scientific  plan. 

Now,  whatever  makes  these  earthquakes 
must  be  enormously  strong;  that  is  certain, 
and  what  is  the  strongest  thing  you  know  of 
in  the  world  ?    Think. 

Gunpowder  ? 

Well,  gunpowder  is  strong  sometimes: 
but  not  adways.  You  may  carry  it  in  a 
fiask,  or  in  your  hand,  and  then  it  is  weak 
enough.  It  only  becomes  strong  by  being 
turned  into  gas  and  steam.  But  steam  is 
always  strong.  And  if  you  look  at  a  rail- 
way engine,  still  more  if  you  had  ever  seen 
—which  God  forbid  you  should — a  boiler 
explosion,  you  would  agree  with  me,  that 
the  strongest  thing  we  know  of  in  the  world 
is  steam. 

Now  I  think  that  we  can  explain  almost, 
if  not  quite,  all  that  we  know  about  earth- 
quakes, if  we  believe  that  on  the  whole  they 
are  caused  by  steam  and  other  gases  expand- 
ing, that  is,  spreading  out,  with  wonderful 
quickness  and  strength.  Of  course  there 
must  be  something  to  make  them  expand, 
and  that  is  h^at.  But  we  will  not  talk  of 
that  yet. 

Now  do  you  remember  the  riddle  which 
I  put  to  you  the  other  day  ? — **  What  had 
the  rattling  of  the  lid  of  the  kettle  to  do 
with  Hartford  Bridge  Flat  being  lifted  out 
of  the  ancient  sea?" 


'The  answer  to  the  riddl^  I  believe,  is — 
Steam  has  done  both^  The  lid  of  the  kettle 
rattles,'  because  the  expanding  steam  escapes 
in  little  jets,  and  so  cdiVis/t^di  lid- quake.  Now 
suppose  that  there  was  steam  under  the 
earth  trying  to  escape,  and  the  earth  in  one 
place  was  loose  and  yet  hard,  as  the  lid  of 
the  kettle  is  loose  and  yet  hard,  with  cracks 
in  it,  it  may  be,  like  the  crack  between  the 
edge  of  the  lid  and  the  edge  of  the  kettle 
itself:'  might  not  the  steam  try  to  escape 
through  the  cracks,  and  rattle  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  so  cause  an  earth- guake^f 

So  the  steam  would  escape  generally 
easily,  and  would  only  make  a  passing  rattle, 
like  the  earthquake  of  which  the  famous' 
jester  Charles  Selwyn  said,  that  it  was  qtiite 
a  young  one,  so  tame  that  you  migl^it  have 
stroked  it ;  like  that  which  I  myself  once 
felt  in  the  Pyrenees,  jvhich  gave  me  very 
solemn  thoughts  after  awhile,  though  at  first 
I  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

I  was  travelling  in  the  Pyrenees;  and  I 
came  one  evening  to  the  loveliest  spot ;  a 
glen,  or  rather  a  vast  crack,  in  the  moun^ 
tains,  so  narrow  that  there  was  no  room  for 
anything  at  the  bottom  of  it,  save  a  torrent 
roaring  between  walls  of  polished  rock. 
High  above  the  torrent  the  road  wa^  cut 
out  among  the  cliffs,  and  above  (he  road 
rose  more  cliffs,  with  great  black  cavern 
mouths,  hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads,  * 
out  of  each  of  which  poured  in  foaming 
waterfalls  streams  large  enough  to  turn  a 
mill,  and  above  them  mountains  piled  on 
mountains,  all  covered  with  woods  of  box, 
which  smelt  rich  and  hot  and  musky  in  the 
warm  spring  air.  Among  the  box-trees  and 
fallen  boulders  grew  hepaticas,  blue  and 
white  and  red,  such  as  you  see  in  the  gar^ 
den ;  and  little  stars  of  gentian,  more  azure 
than  the  azure  sky.  But  out  of  the  box- 
woods, above  rose  giant  silver  firs,  clothing 
the  cliffs  and  glens  with  tall  black  spires, 
till  they  stood  out  at  last  in  a  jagged  saw- 
edge  against  the  purple  evening  sky,  along 
the  mountain  ranges,  thousands  of  feet  aloft; 
and  beyond  them  again,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  rose  vast  cones  of  virgin  snow,  miles 
away  in  reality,  but  looking  so  brilliant  and 
so  near  that  one  fancied  at  the  first  moment 
that  one  could  have  touched  them  with  one's 
hand.  Snow-white  they  stood,  the  glorious 
things,  seven  thousand  feet  into  the  air ;  and 
I  watched  their  beautiful  white  sides  turn 
rose-color  in  the  evening  sun,  and,  when 
he  set,  fade  into  dull  cold  grey,  till  the 
bright  moon  came  out  to  T^nt  them  up 
once  more.     When  I  was  t  i .  ed  of  wondering 
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and  admiring,  \  went  into  bed  \  and, there  I 
had  St  dream — such  a.  dream  as  Alice  had 
when  she  went  into  Wonderland — such  a 
aream  as  I  dare  say  you  may  have  had  ere 
now.  Some  noise  or  stir  put*  into  your 
fancy  as  you  sleep  a  whole  long  dream  to 
account  for  it ;  apd  yet  that  dream,  which 
seems  to  you  to  be  hours  long,  has  not  taken 
up  a  second  of  time ;  for  the  very  same  noise 
which  begins  the  dream,  wakes  you  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  so  it  was  with  me.  I  dreamed 
that  some  English  people  had  come  into  the 
hotel  where  I  was,  and  were  sleeping  in  the 
'room  underneath  me;  and  that  they  had 
quarrelled  and  fought,  and  broke  their  bed 
down  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  that  I 
must  get  up,  and  stop  the  fight ;  and  at  that 
moment  I  woke,  and  heard  coming  up  the 
valley  from  the  north  such  a  roar  as  I  never 
heard  before  pr  since ;  as  if  a  hundred  rail- 
way trains  were  i oiling  underground ;  and 
just  as  it  passed  under  my  bed  there  was  a 
tremendous  thump,  and  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
quicker  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  and 
heard  the  roaring  sound  die  away  as  it  rolled 
up  the  valley  towards  the  peaks  of  snow.  Still 
I  had  in  my  head  this  notion  of  the  En^ish- 
men  fighting  in  the  room  below.  But  then 
I  recollected  that  no  Englishmen  had  come 
in  the  night  before,  and  that  I  had  been  in 
the  room  below,  and  that  there  was  no  bed 
iri  it.     Then  I  opened  my  window — a  wo- 

'  man  screamed,  a  dog  barked,  some  cocks 
and  hens  cackled  in  a  very  disturbed  humor, 
and  then  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  roar- 
ing of  the  torrent  a  hundred  feet  below. 
And  then  it  flashed  across  me  what  all  the 
noise  was  about ;  and  I  burst  out  laughing, 
and  said,  "It  is  only  an  earthquake/*  and 
went  to  bed  again. 

Next  morning  I  inquired  whether  any  one 
had  heard  a  noise.  No,  nobody  had  heard 
anything.     And  the  driver  who  had  brought 

.  me  up  the  valley  only  winked,  but  did  not 
choose  to  speak.  At  last  at  breakfast  I 
asked  the  pretty  little  maid  who  waited  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  noise  I  heard  in  the 
night,  and  she  answered  to  my  intense 
amusement,  "  Ah !  bah !  ce  n'^tait  qu'un 
tremblement  de  terre ;  il  y  en  a  ici  toutes 
les  six  semaines.'*  Now  the  secret  was  out. 
The  little  maid,  I  found,  came  from  the 
lowland  far  away,  and  did  not  mind  telling 
the  truth  :  but  the  good  people  of  the  place 
were  afraid  to  let  out  that  they  had  earth- 
quakes every  six  weeks,  for  fear  of  frighten- 
ing visitors  away :  and  because  they  were 
really  very  good  people,  and  very  kind  to 
me,  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  the  name  of 
the  place  is. 


Of  course  after  that  I  could  do  no  less 
than  ask  Madam  How,  very  civilly,  how  she 
made  earthquakes  in  that  particular  place, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  burning 
mountain !  Anid  this  was  the  answer  I 
thought  she  gave,  though  I  am  not  so  con- 
ceited as  to  say  I  am  sure. 

As  I  had  come  up  the  valley  I  had  seen 
that  the  . cliffs  were  all  beautiful  grey  lime- 
stone marble;  but  just  at  this, place  they 
were  replaced  by  granite,  such  as  you  may 
see  in  London  Bridge  or  at  Aberdeen.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  limestone  changed  to 
granite,  but  that  the  granite  had  risen  up 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  vallev,  and  had 
carried  the  limestone  (I  suppose)  up  on  its 
back  hundreds  of  feet  into  tHI  air.  Those 
caves  with  the  waterfalls  pouring  from  their 
mouths  were  all  on  one  level,  at  the  top  of 
the  granite,  and  the  bottom  of  the  limestone. 
That  was  to  be  expected ;  for,  as  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  some  day,  water  can  make 
caves  easily  in  limestone :  but  never,  I  think, 
in  granite.  But  I  knew  that  besides  these 
cold  springs  which  came  out  of  the  caves, 
there  were  hot  springs  also,  full  of  curious 
chemical  salts,  just  below  the  very  house 
where  I  was  in.  And  when  I  went  to  look 
at  them,  I  found  that  they  came  out  of  the 
rock  just  where  the  limestone  and  the  gran- 
ite joined.  **  Ah,"  I  said,  "  now  I  think  I 
have  Madam  How's  answer.  The  lid  of  one 
of  her  great  steam  boilers  is  rather  shaky  and 
cracked  just  here,  because  the  granite  has 
broken  and  torn  the  limestone  as  it  lifted  it 
up;  and  here  is  the  hot  water  out  of  the 
boiler  actually  oozing  out  of  the  crack  ;  and 
the  earthquake  I  heard  last  night  was  simply 
the  steam  rumbling  and  thumping  inside, 
and  trying  to  get  out." 

And  then,  my  dear  child,  1  fell  into  a 
more  serious  mood.  I  said  to  myself,  "  If 
that  steam  had  been  a  little,  only  a  little 
stronger ;  or  if  the  rock  above  it  had  only 
been  a  little  weaker,  it  would  have  been  no 
laughing  matter  then ;  the  village  might  have 
been  shaken  to  the  ground;  the  rocks  hurled 
into  the  torrent;  jets  of  steam  and  of  hot 
water,  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  deadly  gases, 
have  roared  out  of  the  riven  ground ;  that 
might  have  happened  here,  in  short,  which 
has  happened  and  happens  still  in  a  hun- 
dred places  in  the  world,  whenever  tl^e  rocks 
are  too  weak  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  below,  and  the  solid  earth  bursts,  as 
an  engine  boiler  bursts  when  the  steam 
within  it  is  too  strong. ' '  '  And  when  those 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind,  I  was  in  no 
humor  to  jest  any  more  about  *' young 
earthquakes,"  or  **  Madam  How's  boilers;" 
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but  rather  to  say  with  the  wise  man  of  old, 
"  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not 
consumed.'' 

Most  strange,  but  most  terrible  also,  are 
the  tricks  which  this  underground  steam 
plays.  It  will  make  the  ground,  which 
seems  to  us  so  hard  and  firm,  roll  and  rock 
in  waves,  till  people  are  sea-sick,  as  on  board 
a  ship;  and  that  rocking  motion  (which  is 
the  most  common)  will  often,  when  it  is  but 
slight,  set  the  bells  ringing  in  the  steeples, 
or  make  the  furniture  and  things  on  shelves, 
jump  about  quaintly  enough.  It  will  make 
trees  bend  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  wind  was  blow- 
ing through  them  ;  open  doors  suddenly, 
and  shut  tl^m  again  with  a  slam ;  make  the 
timbers  of  the  floors  and  roofs  creak,  as  they 
do  in  a  ship  at  sea ;  or  give  men  such  frights 
as  one  of  the  dock-keepers  at  Liverpool  got, 
in  the  earthquake  in  1863,  when  his  watch- 
box  rocked  so,  that  he  thought  some  one 
was  going  to  pitch  him  over  into  the  dock. 
But  these  are  only  little  hints  and  warnings 
of  what  it  can  do.  When  it  is  strong  enough, 
it  will  rock  down  houses  and  churches  into 
heaps  of  ruins,  or,  if  it  leaves  them  standing, 
crack  them  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  they 
must  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

You  saw  those  pictures  of  the  ruins  of 
Arica,  about  which  our  talk  began ;  and 
from  them  you  can  guess  well  enough  for 
yourself  what  a  town  looks  like  which  has 
been  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  Of  the  mis- 
ery and  the  horror  which  follow  such  a  ruin 
I  will  not  talk  to  you,  nor  darken  your  young 
spirit  with  sad  thoughts  which  grown  people 
must  face,  and  ought  to  face.  But  the 
strangeness  of  some  of  the  tricks  which  the 
earthquake  shocks  play  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
prained,  even  by  scientific  men.  Sometimes, 
it  would  seem,  the  force  runs  round,  making 
the  solid  ground  eddy,  as  water  eddies  in  a 
brook.  For  it  will  make  straight  rows  of 
trees  crooked ;  it  will  twist  whole  walls 
round— or  rather  the  ground  on  which  the 
walls  stand — without  throwing  them  down  ; 
it  will  shift  the  stones  of  a  pillar  one  on  the 
other  sideways,  as  if  a  giant  had  been  trying 
to  spin  it  like  a  teetotum,  and  so  screwed  it 
half  in  pieces.  There  is  a  story  told  by  a 
wise  man,  who  saw  the  place  himself,  of  the 
whole  furniture  of  one  house  being  hurled 
away  by  an  earthquake,  and  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  another  house ;  and  of  things 
carried  hundreds  of  yards  off,  so  that  the 
neighbors  went  to  law. to  settle  who  was  the 
true  owner  of  them.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
shock  seems  to  come  neither  horizontally  in 
waves,  nor  circularly  in  eddies,  but  verti- 
cally, that  is,  straight  up  from  below ;  and 
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then  things — and  people,  alas !  sometimis^ — 
are  thrown  up  off  the  earth  high  into  A0 
air,  just  as  things  spring  up  off  the  table,  if 
you  strike  it  smartly  enough  underneath: 
By  that  same  law  (for  there  is  a  law  for 
every  sort  of  motion)  it  is  that  the  earth- '/[ 
quake  shock  sometimes  hurls  great  rocks  off 
a  cliff  into  the  valley  below.  •  Tfie  shock,   ^^ 
runs  through  the  mountain  till  it  comes  to,     ' 
the  cliff  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  then  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  if  it  be  at  all  loose,  flies  off  into ' 
the  air.     You  thay  see  the  very  same  thing^ 
happen,  if  you  will  put  marbles  or  billiard- : 
balls  in  a  row  touching  each  other,  ^nd  strike 
the  one  nearest  you  siriartly  in  the  line  6t 
the  row.     All  the  balls  stand  still,  except 
the  last  one ;  and  that  flies  off.     The  shoek, 
like  the  earthquake  shock,  has  run  through": 
them  all ;  but  only  the  end  one,  which  had 
nothing  beyond  it  but  soft  air,  has  be^^^: 
moved ;  and  when  you  grow  older,  and  l6arn' 
mathematics,  you  will  know  the  law  oi'mo^ 
tion  according  to  which  that  happens,  and< 
learn  to  apply  what  the  billiard-balls  have 
taught  you,  to  explain  the  wonders  of  ,an 
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earthquake.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  samany  -.'^^^if 
more,  you  must  watch  Madam  How  at  work  ;  i>; 
on  little  and  common  things,  to  find  otif  :':l^:^ 
how,  she  i^orks  in  great  and  rare  ones.  *Thii(/^;  J^' 
is  why  Solomon  says  that  **  a  fool*s  eyes  are  \  f,^ 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  because  he  is  al-  >  '  'vf 
ways  looking  out  for  strange  things  which  ^^;; 
he  has  not  seen,  and  which  he  could  pot '/^^''^^^ 
understand  if  he  saw  :  instead  of  looking  atv  '  i*Vvi 
the  petty  commonplace  matters  which  are  ^ .-  Jji 
about  his  feet  all  day  long,  and  getting  from  fev 
them  sound  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  get*, 
ting  more  sound  knowledge  still. 

Another  terrible  destruction  which   th^  :  'f  i- 
earthquake  brings,  when  it  is  close  to  the 
seaside,  is  the  wash  of  a  great  sea  wave,' 
such  as  swept  in  last  year  upon  the  island,  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  West   Indies;,  such  as 
swept  in  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  this  year. 
The  sea  moans,  and  sinks  back,  leaving  tpe 
shore  dry;  and  then  comes   in    from   the 
offing  a  mighty  wall  of  water,  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  many  a  tall  house ;  sweeps  far 
inland,  washing  away  quays  and  houses,  and 
carrying  great  ships  in  with  it;  and  then 
sweeps  back  again,  leaving  the  ships  high 
and  dry,  as  ships  were  left  in  Peru  this  year. 

Now,  how  is  that  wave  made?  Let  us 
think.  Perhaps  in  many  ways.  But  two  of 
them  I  will  tell  you  as  simply  as  I  can  be- 
cause they  seem  the  most  likely,  and  proba- 
bly the  most  common. 

Suppose,  as  the  earthquake  shock  ran  on, 
making  the  earth  under  the  sea  heave  and 
fall  in  long  earth-waves,  the  sea-bottom  sank 
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:^ii^'^tc^ni:'-[Th^  the  water  on  it  would  sink 
J'f'^^-  .^©Wn^'too,  and  leave  the  shore  dry;  till  the 
^^%.  Ibi  bottom  rose  again,  aDd  hurled  the  water 
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it^  '  ttp.iigain  against  the  land.     This  is  one  way 
fi«J-< ;)6^^ «  it>  and  it  may  be  true.     For 

'  ^v  ^•'Ceftiiui  it  is,  that  earthquakes  do  move  the 
;l|:iptt6fn  of  the  sea ;  and  certain,  too,  that 
t)^y  move  the  water  of  the  sea  also,  and 
i^5v*^  Wth  tremendous  force.  For  ships  at  sea 
^?^  ^^^8  'an  earthquake  feel  such  a  blow  from 
-*^  Xi;^tV^  does  them  no  harm)  that  the 

^ Isittiors  often  rush  upon  deck,  fancying  that 
L '^'-th^py  have  struck  upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  force 
I  -^  Vhlch  could  give  a  ship,  floating  in  water, 
i^/f-^^jbUch  a  blow  as  that,  would  be  strong  enough 
^>J-^tO  hurl  thousands  of  tons  of  water  up  the 
f6i»ach,  and  on  to  the  land. 
;^'    Sbt  there  is  another  way  of  accounting 
-^  'for  ^his  great  sea- wave,  which  1  fancy  comes 
;,  Sue  sometimes. 

'.;  >  Suppose  you  put  an  empty  india-rubber 
:?*  f-r  'J>^P*  i^^o  water,  and  then  blew  into  it  through 
'*■  vi'^)ipe.  Of  course,  you  know  as  the  ball 
;  filled,  the  upper  side  of  it  would  rise  out  of 
^v -  yj^',  th6  yater.  Now,  suppose  there  were  a  party 
f^^',\X: Of  little  ants  moving  about  upon  that  ball, 
1^1^  j^UkI  f^cying  it  a  great  island,  or  perhaps 
i''^  "^  the  whole  world — what  would  they  think  of 
■  v^^  ,  !lh6  ball's  filling  and  growing  bigger? 
r?  ;  I^  t^^y  could  see  the  sides  of  the  basin  or 
!j^/^'  tub  in  which  the  ball  was,  and  were  sure 
*  J,  ',^ that  they  did  not  move^  then  they  would 
^'  soon  judge  by  them  that  they  themselves 
were  moving,  and  that  the  ball  was  rising 
out  of  the  water.  But  if  the  ants  were  so 
shortsighted  that  they  could  not  see  theside§ 
^of  the  basin,  they  would  be  apt  to  make  a 
mistake,  because  they  would  then  be  like 
tnen  on  an  island  out  of  sight  of  any  other 
land.  Then  it  would  b6  impossible  further 
to  tell  whether*  the^  we're  moving  up,  or 
-whether  the  water  was  moving  down  \ 
whether  their  ball  was  rising  out  of  the 
*  water,  or  the  water  was  sinking  away  from 
thp  ball.  They  would  probably  say,  **  The 
,water  is  sinking,  and  leaving  the  ball  dry." 
Do  you  understand  that?  Then  think 
what  would  happen,  if  you  pricked  a  hole 
in  the  ball.  The  air  inside  would  come 
hissing  odt,  and  the  ball  would  sink  again 
into  the  water.  But  the  ants  would  proba- 
bly fancy  the  very  opposite.  Their  little 
heads  would  be  full  of  the  notion  that  the 
ball  was  solid,  and  could  not  move,  just  as 
"  our  heads  are  full  of  the  notion  that  the 
earth  is  solid,  and  cannot  move ;  and  they 
would  say,  "  Ah  !  here  is  the  water  rising 
again."  Just  so,  I  believe,  when  the  sea 
seems  to  ebb  away  during  the  earthquake, 
the  land  is  really  being  raised  out  of  the  sea, 
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hundreds  of  miles  of  coast,  perhaps,  or  a 
whole  island,  at  once,  by  the  force  of  the 
steam  and  gas  imprisoned  under  the  ground. 
That  steam  stretches  and  strains  the  soKd 
rocks  below,  till  they  can  bear  no  more,  and 
snap,  and  crack,  with  frightful  roar  and 
clang ;  then  out  of  holes  and  chastiis  in  the 
ground  rush  steam,  gases — often  foul  and 
poisonous  ones-rhot  water,  mud,  flame, 
strange  stones — ^all  signs  that  the  great 
boiler  down  below  has  burst  at  last. 

Then  the  strain  is  ceased.  The  earth 
sinks  together  again,  as  the  ball  did  when  it 
was  pricked  ;  and  sinks  lower,  p)erhaps  than 
it  was  before :  and  back  rushes  the  sea,  which 
the  earth  had  thrust  away  while  it  rose,  and 
sweeps  in,  destroying  all  before  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said  about  this :  but  I  have  no  time  to 
tell  you  now.  You  will  read  it,  I  hope,  for 
yourselves  when  you  grow  up,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  far  wiser  men  than  I.  Pr  perhaps 
you  may  feel  for  yourselves  in  foreign  lands 
the  actual  shock  of  a  great  earthquake,  or 
see  its  work  fresh  done  around  you.  And 
if  ever  that  happens,  and  you  be  preserved 
during  the  danger,  you  will  learn  for  your- 
self, I  trust,  more  about  earthquakes  than  I 
can  teach  you,  if  you  will  only  bear  in  mind 
the  simple  general  rules  for  understanding 
the  **  how"  of  them  which  I  have  given  you 
here. 

But  you  do  not  seem  satisfied  yet?  What 
is  that  you  want  to  know? 

Oh  I  There  was  an  earthquake  here  in 
England  .the  other  night,  while  you  were 
asleep ;  and  that  seems  to  you  too  near  to 
be  pleasant.  Will  there  ever  be  earthquakes 
in  England  which  will  throw  houses  down, 
and  bury  people  in  the  ruins? 

My  dear  child,  I  think  you  may  set  your 
heart  at  rest  upon  that  point.  As  far  as  the 
history  of  England  goes  back,  and  that  is 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  any  earthquake  which  has  done 
any  serious  damage,  or  killed,  I  believe,  a 
single  human  being.  The  little  earthquakes 
which  are  sometimes  felt  in  England  run 
generally  up  one  line  of  country,  from  De- 
vonshire through  Wales,  and  up  the  Severn 
Valley  into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
the  south-west  of  Scotland;  and  they  are 
felt  more  smartly  there,  I  believe,  because 
the  rocks  are  harder  there  than  here,  and 
more  tossed  about  by  earthquakes  which 
happened  ages  and  ages  ago,  long  before 
men  lived  on  the  earth.  I  will  show  you 
the  work  of  these  earthquakes  some  day,  in 
the  tilting  and  twisting  of  the  layers  of  rock, 
and  in  the  cracks  {faults ^  as  they  are  called) 
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which  ran  through  them  in  different  direc- 
tioDS,  I  showed  you  some  once,  if  you  re- 
collect, in  the  chalk  cliff  at  Ramsgatc — two 
sets  of  cracks,  sloping,  opposite  ways,  which 
I  told  you  were  made  by  two  separate  sets 
of  earthquakes  long,  long  ago,  perhaps  while 
the  chalk  was  still  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
sea.  But  even  in  the  rocky  parts  of  England 
the  earth  quake- force  seems  to  have  all  but 
died  out.  Perhaps  the  crust  of  the  earth  has 
become  too  thick  and  solid  there  to  be  much 
shaken  by  the  gases  and  steam  below.  In 
this  eastern  part  of  England,  meanwhile, 
there  is  but  little  chance  that  an  earthquake 
will  ever  do  much  harm,  because  the  ground 
here,  for  thousands  of  feet  down,  is  not 
hard  and  rocky,  but  soft — sands,  clays, 
chalk  and  sands  again  ;  clays,  soft  limestones, 
and  clays  again — which  all  act  as  buffers  to 
deaden  the  earthquake  shocks,  and  deaden 
loo,  the  earthquake  noise. 

And  how?        ' 

Put  your  ear  to  one  end  of  a  soft  bolster, 
and  let  some  one  hit  the  other  end.  You 
will  hear  hardly  any  noise,  and  will  not  feel 
the  blow  at  all.  Put  your  ear  to  one  end  of 
a  bard  piece  of  wood,  and  let  some  one  hit 
the  other.  You  will  hear  a  smart  tap,  and 
perhaps  feel  a  smart  tap,  too ;  when  you  are 
older,  and  learn  the  laws  of  sound,  and  of 
motion  among  the  particles  of  bodies,  you 
will  know  why.  Meanwhile  you  may  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  thought  that  Madam 
How  has  (doubtless  by  command  of  Lady 
Why)  prepared  a  safe  soft  bed  for  this  good 
people  of  Britain — not  that  they  may  lie  and 
sleep  on  it,  but  work  and  till,  plant  and 
build  and  manufacture,  and  thrive  in  peace 
and  comfort,  we  will  trust  and  pray,  for 
many  a  hundred  years  to  come. '  All  that 
the  steam  inside  the  earth  is  likely  to  do  to 
us,  is  to  raise  parts  of  this  island  (as  Hart- 
ford Bridge  Flats  were  raised,  ages  ago,  out 
of  the  old  icy  sea)  so  slowly,  probably,  that 
no  man  can  tell  whether  they  are  rising  or 
not.  Or  again,  the  steam-power  may  be 
even  now  dying  out  under  our  island,  and 
letting  parts  of  it  sink  slowly  into  the  sea, 
as  some  wise  friends  o£,raine  think  that  the 
fens  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire  are 
sinking  now.  I  have  shown  you  where  that 
kind  of  work  has  gone  on  in  Norfolk ;  how 
the  brow  of  Sandringham  Hill  was  once  a 
sea-cliff,  and  Dersingham  Bog  at  its  foot  a 
^Uow  sea ;  and  therefore  that  the  land  has 
risen  there.  How,  again,  at  Hunstanton 
Station  there  is  a  beach  of  seashells  twenty 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  showing  that 
the  land  has  risen  there  likewise.  And  how, 
fiirther  north  again,  at  Brancaster,  there  are 


forests  of  oak,  and  fir,  and  alder,  with  their 
roots  still  in  the  soil,  far  below  high-water 
mark,  and  only  uncovered  ;  ' 
is  a  plain  sign  that  there  t 
You  surely  recollect  the 
Brancaster,  and  fhe  be 
picked  up  in  its  gullies,  an 
live  Pholases  boring  into 
which  once  was  firm  dry  1 
giant  oxen,  and  giant  st£ 
perhaps  by  the  mamm( 
great  woolly  elephant  who 
men  dredge  up  in  the  se 
recollect  that  ?  Then  rem 
Norfolk  shore  has  change 
surely  is  the  whole  world 
us.  Hartford  Bridge  Flat 
how  has  it  changed!  A 
gravelly  bottom  of  a  sea. 
power  underground  raise 
through  long  ages,  till  it 
And  ages  hence,  perhaps 
come  a  sea-bottom  once 
slowly  by  the  rain,  or  sunl 
of  the  steam-power  under 
down  again  to  the  place 
came.  Seas  will  roll  whi 
and  new  lands  will  rise  ■v\ 
For  all  things  on  this  eartl 
flower  to  the  tallest  mount 
change  all  day  long.  Eve 
moves  perpetually  ;  and  n( 
in  one  stay."  The  solid 
which  you  stand  is  but  i 
bursting  ever  and  anon  in 
that.  Only  above  all,  ant 
with  all,  is  One  who  do 
change,  but  is  the  same  ; 
and  forever.  And  on  Hi 
not  on  this  bubble  of  an  e 
I,  and  all  mankind,  depen 
But  I  have  not  yet  to 
Peruvians  ought  to  have  ( 
quake.  Tnie.  I  will  tell  yc 


E&ch  liny  leaf  became 

Inscribed  with  holy 
A  lesson  (hat  around  t 

Should  keep  the  dc 
Bright  miisals  from  hi 

In  every  by-way  lef 
How  were  the  earth  o 

Were  it  of  flowers  t 
They  tremble  on  the  i 

The  fissured  rock  ll 
The  desert  wild,  with 

Shares,  too.  their  bl 
And  wheresoe'cr  ihe  ' 

Turns  in  its  dim  de' 
The  meek-eyed  blosst 

Inviting  it  to  prayei 
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FIFTY  YEARS  A  TEACHER. 


HONORS  TO  MISS  C.  F.  WHITING. 


A,  PLEASANT,  motherly-looking  old 
]\  lady  sat  on  the  platform  in  the  large 
.  toom  of  Grammar  School  No  14,  East 
Twenty-seventh  street,  yesterday  afternoon. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  for  con- 
:  gratulations  were  pouring  in  on  every  side. 
,  Everywhere  she  looked  she  saw  friends,  and 
the  room  in  which  she  sat  was  decorated 
with  flower^  and  greenery.  It  was  all  for 
the  pleasant  lady.  Miss  Caroline  F.  Whiting, 
herself,  and  the  occasion  was  the  golden 
iinniversary  of  her  entry  into  the  schools  as 
k  teacher.  That  she  felt  proud  as  she  toyed 
with  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  the  thous- 
sand  ladies  present  who  had  studied  under 
her  saw  instinctively  and  were  correspond- 
ingly happy. 

A  half  century's  uninterrupted  service  in 
iany  cause,  whether  of  matrimony  or  of  pub- 
lic service,  is  always  a  noteworthy  event,- 
and  when,  as  in  Miss  Whiting's  case,  it  is 
connected  with  an  interest  so  deep-rooted 
and  wide  in  its  influence  for  good  as  the 
public  schools,  and  when  it  spans  so  impor- 
tant a  period  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  metropolis,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  value 
and  significance. 

In  1835  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
were  under  the  management  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  and  this  proceeded  out  of 
the  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  Quakers  to 
establish  free  schools,  first  for  negroes  and 
afterwards  for  whites,  similar  to  the  ragged 
schools  of  to-day.  What  the  Quaker  does, 
he  does  well.  The  teaching  in  these  schools 
was  so  superior  to  that  to  be  obtained  else- 
where that  respectable  mechanics  applied 
for  admission,  offering  to  pay  for  their 
children's  tuition.  They  were  admitted,  but 
the  inequality  of  condition  did  not  work 
well  among  the  children.  Application  was 
in  consequence  made  to  Albany  for  a  tax 
of  I  mill  on  J 100  for  educational  purposes. 
This  was  granted  and  the  Public  School 
Society  was  formed,  with  powers  similar  in 
some  respects  to  those  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion now  holds.  The  same  benevolent 
Quaker  element  constituted  the  society,  but 
the  membership  constantly  increased,  and 
any  one  was  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1830  there  came  to 
this  city  a  widow,  Mrs.  Whiting,  from  Boston, 
with  two  daughters.  Caroline,  the  elder, 
with  the  precocity  of  a  Boston  girl,  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  became  a  teacher  in 


the  private  school  of  Miss  Carpenter,  at*  the 
corner  of  Greenwich  and  Thames  streets. 
After  teaching  here  a  short  time  the  young 
teacher  applied  for  a  position  at  the  academy 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler's 
academy  was  then  on  Franklin  street.  At- 
tached to  it  was  a  school  for  children  in 
charge  of  a  lady  who  thought  Caroline 
might  be  of  use  to  her  in  keeping  the  smaller 
children  in  order.  Very  soon  after,  the 
teacher  having  an  advantageous  offer  South, 
the  entire  charge  of  the  school  was  given  to 
the  young  girl,  who  drudged  with  the  sixty 
children  until  her  health  broke  down.  For 
one  year  she  was  unable  to  teach.  Mean- 
while a  friend  told  her  she  had  a  position  in 
one  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  while  the 
pay  was  as  good,  the  children  were  not  so 
impudent  as  in  private  schools.  The  reasons 
were  conclusive. 

Caroline  presented  herself  before  Samuel 
DeWitt,  George  Trimble  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, who  had  the  appointment  of  the  teachers. 
Samuel  DeWitt  was  not  a  Quaker,  but  a 
jeweler  of  charitable  proclivities,  of  whom 
one  of  his  clerks  once  said  ;  *  *  I  spend  two- 
thirds  of  my  time  in  attending  to  Mr.  De- 
Witt's  charities,  and  give  one-third  to  his 
business."  George  Trimble  and  Lindley 
Murray  were  Quakers. 

"  You  are  too  young,"  these  gentlemen 
urged  to  the  young  aspirant ;  but,  arguing 
that  that  was  a  fault  that  time  would  mend, 
they  proposed  to  her  to  go  up  to  the  school 
on  Wooster  street  and  learn  their  S3rstem. 
She  should  be  second  monitor,  but  instead 
of  receiving  the  $25  a  year,  the  salary  of 
a  second  monitor,  she  was  given  the  ^50 
salary  of  a  first  monitor.  It  is  presumed 
that  she  was  unusually  successful,  as  they  pro- 
posed to  her  to  go  to  the  Normal  School  on 
Mott  street  and  further  perfect  herself.  The 
Normal  School  was  held  only  on  Satur- 
days. Miss  Cox  was  so  good  a  teacher  that 
the  society  wanted  her  to  bind  herself  not 
to  marry  for  five  years.  This  she  refused  to 
do,  as  she  was  then  "  engaged."  Grammar 
was  then  just  being  introduced  into  the 
schools.  Miss  Cox  did  not  feel  competent 
to  teach  it,  and  she  applied  for  a  teacher. 
Mr.  Belden  gave  her  Caroline  Whiting  as 
the  best  grammarian  he  knew.  So  Miss 
Whiting  became  Miss  Cox's  assistant. 

About  this  time  a  new  school  house  was 
being  erected  on  what  is  now  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  which  was  then  (1835)  almost 
out  of  town.  Bellevue  Hospital  was  built, 
but  no  other  house  stood  between  the  school 
and  the  river.  The  stages  ran  only  to 
Eighth  street,  and   from   there  at   certain 
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times  one  could  catch  a  little  stage  that 
carried  the  drovers  on  to  the  Bull's  Head, 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  street.  After 
the  school  was  organized  the  driver  would 
take  the  girls  on  to  Twenty-Seventh 
street  for  an  extra  sixpence.  As  this  be- 
longed to  himself,  he  used  to  look  out  for 
them,  and  on  rainy  days  drive  round  to 
carry  them  back. 

To  this  school  Miss  Cox  came  as  princi- 
pal and  Caroline  as  teacher.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  school  in  the  city,  and  to  it 
were  sent  the  children  of  the  best  people, 
breaking  up  all  the  private  schools  within 
its  radius.  There  were  not  more  than  fifty 
scholars,  and  the  customs  were  primitive. 
The  scholars  took  turns  in  sweeping  the 
building  and  sanding  the  floor.  They  took 
great  pride  in  keeping  it  clean.  One  par- 
ent more  fastidious  than  the  others  offered  to 
send  a  servant  to  relieve  her  child,  but  was 
told  that  if  the  child  came  to  the  school  she 
must  assist  in  sweeping.  v 

Soon  Miss  Cox  got  married  and  Caro- 
line, now  Miss  Whiting,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, was  made  principal.  Meanwhile  the 
widowed  mother  died,  and  Miss  Whiting 
applied  in  behalf  of  Mary  Jane,  her  sister, 
for  her  own  place.  For  four  hours  Lindley 
Murray,  Samuel  DeWitt  and  George  Trimble 
plied  her  with  questions.  lindley  Murray 
and  George  Trimble  fell  into  a  discussion 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the 
perfect  tense,  "  I  have  loved  John,*'  termin- 
ated or  continued.  After  much  parley,  the 
young  teacher  was  asked  her  opinion.  **  I 
think  it  depends  very  much  on  the  tone 
used,'*  and  illustrating  her  opinion,  settled 
the  question  for  the  disputants.  The  two 
sisters  were  then  together,  one  nineteen,  the 
other  sixteen.  The  younger  was  offered  a 
position  as  principal,  but  refused  to  leave 
her  sister,  and  for  twenty-one  years  the  two 
worked  side  by  side,  a  remarkable  example 
of  disinterested  sisterly  devotion. 

1848  the  school  which  is  now  known 
as  No.  14  was  burned  down.  Until  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1849  ^^^  classes  were  heard  in  the 
poor  house.  Twice  since  it  has  been  en- 
larged. Its  annex  now  extends  to  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  The  register  records  600 
scholars.     The  number  of  classes  is  fifteen. 

Miss  Whiting's  belief  in  the  present  public 
school  s)-stem  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered is  implied  in  her  quoting  Edward 
Everett,  who,  being  asked  concerning  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  said  :  **  No  rich  man 
can  afibrd  to  send  his  son  to  any  other  than 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  unless  he  wants  him 
to  have  a  poorer  education  1 " 


At  the  celebration  letters  from  old  scholars 
all  over  the  world  were  read.  This  was  the 
third  celebration  of  Miss  Whiting's  services. 
The  first  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  and  the 
second  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  her 
connection  with '  the  school.  The  recent 
celebration  was  distinguished  by  a  fund 
raised,  which  will  probably  be  directed', 
towards  founding  the  Whiting  LibraVy,  for 
some  teachers'  home  or  hospital. 

Miss  Whiting  has  taught  three  generations 
of  children.  Among  her  pupils  was  Hrs. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Peter  Cooper  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  was  present  at 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  anniversary  cele- 
brations. ^,  y;  World,  June  ph. 


HOW  CAN  MORALS  BE  TAUGHT? 


BY   S.  T.  DUTTON. 


IN  answer  to  the  question.  How  can  mor- 
als be  taught?  I  would  say  that  the  per- 
sonal character  and  example  of  the  teacher 
are  of  first  consequence.  He  ipust  have  in- 
sight with  son^ewhat  of  the  missionary  spirit. 
Character  begets  character,  and  nothing 
else  will  do  it.  The  force  of  habit,  which 
is  fundamental  in  all  action,  whether  men- 
tal, moral,  oy  physical,  must  be  thoughtfully 
recognized.  Things  rightly  done  and  re- 
peatedly done  lead  to  the  automatic  doing, 
and  help  to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  con- 
duct. This  is  the  only  true  method  of 
training  the  will,  and  is  a  most  economic 
element  in  child-culture.  The  cardinal  les- 
sons of  punctuality,  promptness,  cleanli- 
ness, silence,  industry,  self-control,  atten- 
tion, and  application,  are  what  a,  good 
school  should  make  habitual  in  every  indi- 
vidual child.  It  is  fair  to  demand  that  the 
teacher  seek  these  desirable  ends,  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  perfect  system,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  perfect  character.  Thus  there 
may  be  rhythm  and  harmony  without  weari- 
ness and  drudgery.  Right  motives  must  be 
encouraged.  Ambition,. energy,  and  hope, 
if  they  are  to  be  potent  in  after-life,  must 
be  zealously  fostered  in  school.  The  way 
in  which  a  few  teachers  crush  out  these 
most  promising  tokens  of  future  strength 
deserves  constant  and  vigorous  protest. 

The  marking  system,  a  relic  and  reminder 
of  ancient  methods,  is  gradually  yielding  to 
better  incentives  to  study.  What  a  pupil  is 
forced  to  do,  or  is  hired  to  do,  adds  little 
to  his  self-reliant  character.  To  build  up 
and  strengthen  the  forces  within  the  child  is 
the  highest  art  in  the  moral  training. 
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Abstract  iand  itinerant  gossip  about  right 
and  wrong  in  the  school-room  creates  a  dis;- 
taste  for  morality.  Moral  lessons  clothed 
in.  concrete  form  may  be  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interest  and  impress  the  child. 
For  this  purpose,  studies  of  character  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  eminent  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  authors,  are  n^ost  useful.  Such 
lessons,  while  opening  the  richest  stores  of 
historical  knowledge,  quicken  the  moral  int 
stiocts  of  the  pupil,  kindle  his  patriotism, 
and  fire  him  with  noble  ambition.  The 
lives  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  afford  lim- 
itless opportunity  to  impress  lessons  of 
honor,  fidelity,  and  heroism.  The  study  of 
noble  sentiments,  significant  events,  and 
the  results  of  human  experience  embalmed 
in  masterpieces  of  literature,  is  another 
means  of  shaping  character.  To  memorize 
selections  which  embody  noble  Christian 
sentiment  is  to  plant  good  seed  in  the  mind 
and  heart.  In  all  such  studies  the  higher 
strata  of  thought  are  awakened,  purity  of 
expression  and  literary  taste  are  cultivated. 
What  is  done  with  manifest  pleasure  and 
profit  in  so  many  schools,  should  by  popular 
demand  be  made  a  universal  practice.  But 
there  should  be  no  exclusiveness  in  moral 
training.  The  whole  school  life  should  be 
moral  in  tone  and  tendency.^  Reverence 
to  God  and  respect  for  man,  frankness  and 
truthfulness,  accuracy  of  speech  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner,  should  be  diligently  sought 
by  the  teacher.  The  necessity  of  the  times 
demands  that  children  be  fortified  against 
the  prevailing  national  vices.  The  evil  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  and  the  horrors  of  drunken- 
ness should  be  heralded  loudly  and  fre- 
quently without  fear  or  favor.  Their  ruinous 
effects  upon  life  are  realistic  and  startling. 
It  is  fear  rather  than  knowledge  that  is 
needed,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  par- 
took of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Schools,  by  common  consent,  are  usually 
opened  by  acts  of  devotion  and  worship.  De- 
mand that  this  worship  be  rendered  in  spirit 
and  truth,  and  not  become  a  mockery  and 
a  sham  through  the  conventional  indiffer- 
ence of  everybody  who  ought  to  guard  the 
religious  life  of  his  children  ! 

In  thus  making  moral  training  the  first 
thing  to  be  justly  demanded  of  the  schools, 
I  am  regarding  character  not  only  as  the 
most  important  end,  but  also  as  a  basis  for 
that  higher  religious  teaching  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  church  to  give.  Unless  these 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  family  or  in  the 
school,  what  is  the  church  of  the  future  to 
do?    Most  of  the  preaching  heard  in  our 


churches  seems  to  assjiime  that  such  founda- 
tions are  laid  somewhere;  and  comparing 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  day-school 
with  that  spent  in  the  Sunday-school,  we  can 
easily  decide  where  the  most  infiueoce  is  ex- 
erted. Let  the  Christian  world,  then,  while 
enforcing  its  demand  for  a  sound  moral  train- 
ing, lend  its  active  aid  and  sympathy  to  the 
efforts  of  the  schools  in  this  direction. 

Andffver  Review. 


UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCES. 


BY  JOSHUA   BATES. 


WE  teach,  or  are  taught,  by  forces  within 
or  about  ife  that  never  find  utterance 
in  words,  or  expression  in  written  language. 
These  instinctive  forces  are  the  outgrowth 
of  what  properly  may  be  called  uncon- 
scious intuition.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment, through  general  surrounding  influ- 
ences, is  mostly  unconscious  on  the  part  of 
those  who  act,  and  those  acted  upon. 

In  the  presence  of  some  persons  we  often 
feel  a  subtle  something  in  their  manner  of 
action  and  expression,  the  outflowing  of  an 
atmosphere  sui  generis  in  its  nature,  an  un- 
premeditated revelation  of  one's  own  inborn 
magnetism,  that  wonderfully  attracts  and 
influences.  In  the  company  of  others  our 
fancies  or  prejudices  are  often  formed  es- 
sentially by  various  unexplainable  manifest- 
ations in  personal  characteristics,  evidenced 
to  our  sight  and  impressed  upon  us,  even 
before  we  have  heard  the  voice  or  become 
acquainted  with  those  around  us. 

There  is  an  innate  quality  of  the  mind, 
spontaneous,  natural,  and  noiseless  in  its 
operations,  constant  in  power,  touching  the 
secret  springs  of  action  in  other  lives,  call- 
ing into  being  man*s  motives  and  interests, 
and  producing  either  good  or  evil  conse- 
quences. There  exists  in  some  individuals 
a  peculiar  power  of  attraction,  that  unwit- 
tingly and  undesignedly  interests  and  in- 
fluences at  once  those  about  them.  Such 
persons  contain  within  themselves  immanent 
and  natural  tendencies  for  good  or  evil. 
These  inherent  qualities  and  manifestations, 
governed  by  principle,  bless  and  elevate; 
unsanctified  and  unrestrained,  they  degrade 
and  contaminate,  mentally  and  morally. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  vocation  is  it  more  im- 
portant that  those  inborn  characteristics 
that  so  unconsciously  influence  and  control 
mind  should  manifest  themselves  than  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  The  distin- 
guished success  of  some  teachers  may  be 
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found  in  that  ingeneratc  love  for  teaching, 
and  in  that  quiet  and  unpretending  manner, 
tone  of  voice,  expression  of  the  ey6,  and  in 
the  whole  action  and  bearing  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  attract  and  firmly  hojd  the  in- 
terestol  and  often  fascinated  student  in 
complete  subjection  to  required  duties. 
Under  soch  a  teacher,  Simpered  by  few 
rules,  and  performing  all  his  duties  without 
seeming  effort,  the  best  results  are  secured. 
It  is  not  distinguished  scholarship  alone 
that  gives  the  highest  success  to  the  profes- 
sor in  the  college,  or  the  teacher  in  the 
school ;  but  there  are,  more  evidently,  some 
happy  combinations  of  mind,  some  compel- 
ling personal  power,  that  arouses  the  facul- 
ties, and  stimulates  the  young  student  to 
close  and  steady  application  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  They  at  once  accept  and  feel 
the  subtle  influences  of  those  peculiar  gifts, 
which  no  amount  of  study  can  attain,  but 
which  incite  to  conscientious  duty,  a  noble 
endeavor.  As  a  rule,  such  a  teacher  will 
not  only,  at  all  times,  confidently  hold  the 
attention  of  his  pupils,  but  they,  at  the  hour 
of  recitation,  will  become  so  absorbed  in 
the  subject  presented  that  no  heedlessness  or 
inattention  is  noticeable,  and  no  word  or 
look  from  the  teacher  is  needed  to  command 
.  a  more  earnest  inlerest  in  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Thus  school  discipline,  so- 
called,  under  such  conditions,  is  never  really 
needed  ;  consequently,  friction  is  unknown, 
and  the  aim  and  end  accomplished. 

As  the  genius  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  portrays  in  indescribable  beauty, 
by  brush  or  chisel,  on  the  speaking  canvas 
and  in  the  perfectly  modeled  Statue,  those 
natural  and  intuitive  endowments;  and  as 
the  gifted  orator  and  preacher  magnetize 
and  hold  in  rapt  attention  crowded  audi- 
ences, swayed  and  charmed  by  a  certain 
matchless  eloquence,  so  the  teacher,  with  a 
peculiar  fltness  of  manner,  aptness  and  tact 
particularly  his  own,  will  surely  and  happily 
permeate  all  his  teachings,  and  influence 
others  with  that  spirit  and  power  that  must 
eventually  produce  the  wisest  results. 

The  deep  and  strong  flow  of  the  quiet, 
noiseless  stream,  ofleu'  in  its  course  carries 
a  force  in  its  onward  way  that  is  arrested  or 
stayed  by  no  slight  obstacle  ;  while  the  shal- 
low stream,  in  its  winding,  babbling  course, 
is  easily  turned  aside  by  the  slightest  ob- 
stnictions.  So  with  character.  Often  the 
alert,  though  unpretentious  man,  in  his 
quel,  earnest  manner,  makes  the  deepest 
<nd  strongest  impression  ;  and  his  pupils,  if 
\  ley  had  not  be<ni  so  interested  and  studious 
i  1  their  school-days,    and   had    not    been 


guided  by  natures  so  unerr 
have  passed  their  lives  in 
instead  of  reaching  the 
mental  acquisition  and  rr 
the  career  of  not  a  few  pei 
cided,  for  weal  or  woe,  I 
and  characteristics  in  the 
to  success  in  some,  or  end 
grace  with  others. 

The  prime  factor  in 
school  is  the  teacher,  and 
ing  instruction  is  largely  ( 
ities  in  the  teacher  which  i 
and  secure  the  afTections 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  gri 
that  the  individual  who  as 
sibility  of  a  teacher's  prof 
only  be  a  m^n  of  sound  c< 
cretion,  and  good  judgme 
have  abundantly  that  pow 
action  those  intrinsic  qua 
young  for  the  highest  sue 

The  unfolding  and  trair 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
important  for  the  welfare 
individuals  and  nations  tl 
ures  the  earth  can  yield  ii 
or  art  develop  in  exquis 
Matter  perishes,  with  the  us 
is  immortal.  The  teacher 
He  is  called  upon  to  educ 
ings.  His  position  ranks  a 
and  most  important  calli 
and  requires  for  the  high 
taught  particular  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  so  that 
well  fitted  to  accomplish  t 
and  eventually  reach  the 
usefulness.  ' 

All  the  forces  of  natu 
given  laws,  and  harmonic 
reach  and  fulfill  their  intei 
by  unifdrm  and  systemati 
movements  of  the  universe 
held  in  place.  But  in  men 
no  two  minds  think,  act, 
other  minds,  and  only  the 
selves  truly  called  to  the 
teaching,  and  who  are  : 
spirit  and  principles  wh 
great  responsibilities,  shou 
a  mission  so  onerous  and  s 

It  is  a  very  generally  e 
that  any  person  can  beco 
teacher,  A  more  mistaken 
lodgment  in  the  mind  of 
vocation  demands  such  pe 
qualifications  and  require 
the  teacher's  work  satisfai 
numerous  pursuits  and  vari 
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that  can  profitably  occupy  the  time,  and 
will  well  remunerate  mankind  in  this  world 
of  material  interest,  of  manual  labor^  and 
of  intellectual  efforts.  But  let  no  one  adopt 
'  ,the  occupation,  or  long  continue  in  so  im- 
portant a  calling  as  that  of  a  teacher,  unless 
irresistably  drawn  to  the  vocation  ;  unless 
with  his  whole  being  he  can  throw  himself 
into  an  arena  which  calls  forth  his  unflag- 
ging energy,  hii  most  earnest  endeavons  to 
stimulate  and  uplift,  direct  and  guide,  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  young  committed  to 
his  trust. 

Imbued  with  such  a  spirit,  governed  by 
principle,  and  constantly  manifesting  in  full 


force  those  peculiar  characteristics  in  man- 
ners and  personal  influence  that  win,  en* 
courage,  and  hold  in  willing  obedience  all 
mental  efforts,  the  teacher  will  not  fai^  to 
,  inspire  the  young  student  with  that  energy 
and  ambition  to  reach  the  goal  for  Which  he 
is  striving.  Such  a  teacher  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  conviction  that  his  labors  will  bring 
forth  fruit  for  the  harvest,  and  that  he  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain,  if  he  has  bteen  the 
means  of  directing  and  developing  the  lives 
of  men  whose  work  shall  live  after  them, 
whose  influence  becomes  limitless,  and  goes 
down  to  generations  in  the  ages  yet  to  come. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  sticlcin'  in  a  tree,  Jotk ;  it  will 

grow  when  ye' re  slecpin  ."  Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Harrisburg,  July  7th,  8th,  and 
Qth  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  programme  is  a  good  one,  ample  accom- 
mbdation  is  assured,  and  arrangements  are 
made,  or  making,  to  render  the  three  days' 
session  in  all  respects  pleasant  and  profitable. 
"All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  was  said  in  the 
days  of  old ;  so  now,  all  roads  lead  to  Harris- 
burg and  the  State  Council  of  Teachers. 


With  the .  present  issue.  Rev.  J.  Max 
Hark;  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  culture, 
who  has  done  much  editorial  work,  takes 
charge  of  the  special  department  of  reviews 
and  book  notices  in  The  Journal.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  broaden  its  scope,  making  it 
more  helpful  to  the  reader  for  its  personal 
direction  and  practical  suggestiveness.  Mr. 
Hark  enjoys  books,  and,  from  a  very  wide 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  in 
literature  both  old  and  new,  his  work  in  this 
department  will  soon  be  recognized  as  that 
of  a  competent  advisor  and  guide.  He  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  best  reading  for 
the  young,  and  we  know  no  one  more  com- 
petent than  himself  to  give  common  sense 
advice  to  both  teachers  and  parents  in  this 
all-important  direction. 


The  best  teachers  do  a  work  unknown 
and  unseen.  Whoever  says  to  a  class  of 
boys  or  girls  that  which  strengthens  the 


weak,  improves  the  ignorant,  encourages 
the  down-hearted,  gives  new  hope  to  the 
discouraged,  softens  and  cultures  the  rude 
and  foolish,  does  a  work  equal  to  that  which 
the  angels  of  Heaven  undertake.  The  labor 
may  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  simply  look  to  see  the  results  that  busi- 
ness brings  forth ;  houses,  lands,  money 
and  fame.  Yet  it  is  just  such  work  that  is 
urgently  needed  to  vitalize  conscience  and  to 
infuse  noble  ideas.  A  country  is  rich  if  it 
has  many  such  men  and  women  at  work — 
poor,  indeed,  if  it  has  but  few. 

In  the  midst  of  the  slate  quarries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  js  the 
thriving  village  of  Bangor,  growing  and  de- 
veloping at  a  wonderful  rate.  What  par- 
ticularly interests  us,  however,  is  her  educa- 
tional progress.  One  of  the  finest  new 
school-houses  in  Northampton,  located  in  a 
commanding  position,  affords  convincing 
proof  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  wants 
of  the  time,  and  the  course  of  study,  includ- 
ing sufficient  to  prepare  young  men-*  for 
college,  show^  that  they  mean  to  leave  no 
chasm  unbridged  between  the  public  school 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It 
was  our  pleasure  to  be  present  at  what  has 
probably  been  the  greatest  event  in  the  "his- 
tory of  the  place, — the  first  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  Bangor  High  School, 
on  Friday  evening.  May  29th.  The  people 
had  turned  out  en  masse,  and  the  Opera 
House  was  packed  with  an  appreciative 
audience.  On  the  stage,  besides  the  gradu- 
ating class,  were  the  Board  of  Directors, 
County  Supt.  Werner,  the  clergy  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  by  special  invitation,  R.  K. 
Buehrle,    City   Supt.  of  Lancasterx.     After 
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the  valedictwy  had  been  pronounced  by 
Frank  M.  Apple,  son  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Apple, 
the  President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Seem  addressed  to  the  class  the  parting 
words  of  counsel  and  friendship.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Salmon  then  spoke  to  the  audience  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  encouraging 
them  on  ^he  progress  already  made,  and 
calling  on  them  to  make  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains as  famous  for  learning  as  are  the  White 
or  the  Green.  Co.  Supt.  Werner  was  next 
called  on,  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks 
introduced  City  Supt.  Buehrle,  who  briefly 
sketched  the  greatness  of  the  work  awaiting 
the  young  American  of  to-day,  and  hence 
deduced  the  necessity  of  popular  education 
for  all  classes.  As  he  closed,  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  brought  Rev.  B.  F.  Appl^ 
upon  the  stage,  who  proceeded  to  give  Prof. 
E.  M.  Allen  a  *'  piece  of  his  mind  '*  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  du- 
ties by  his  pupils,  and  closed  with  empha- 
sizing what  he  had  said  by  presenting  him 
with  a  fine  ebony  ^old-headed  cane.  The 
veteran  teacher  of  twenty  years'  experience, 
who  was  quite  taken  by  surprise,  thanked 
his  appreciative  patrons  for  this  evidence  of 
their  good  will,  and  the  first  commence- 
ment was  over. 


THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


UNDER  the  above  title  that  most  excel- 
lent periodical,  the  Andover  Review, 
has  been  publishing  several  editorial  articles 
of  more  than  passing  interest  and  import- 
ance to  educators.  While  not  agreeing  with 
all  the  positions  therein  taken,  we  recognize 
in  all  the  criticisms  the  '^  faithful  wounds 
of  a  friend,"  and  confess  that  many  of  them 
are  only  too  just  and  true. 

All  that  '}i  says  on  the  importance  of  a 
due  regard  for  the  health  of  the  scholars  in 
the  construction  of  school  buildings  we 
fully  endorse.  It  is  a  matter  that  in  the 
past  has  not  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. But  we  recognize  also  that  there 
has  been  and  still  is  a  great  and  steady  im- 
provement going  on  in  this  respect.  Nor 
do  we  see  how  the  common  school  system, 
as  such,  can  be  blamed  for  the  unhealthy 
buildings  that  still  exist,  and  that,  in  our 
State  at  least,  are  being  superseded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  others  which  fullfil  all  sanitary 
requirements  as  nearly  as  can  be  done  by 
the  builder's  science  and  skill. 

The  Review  also  takes  strong  ground 
against  the  uniform  length  of  school-hours 
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for  all.  ,  "  Five  or  six  hours  a  day  is  not  tooV 
much  for  some,"  it  thinks,  **  perhapi  not  .' 
for  the  majority  of  scholars ;  but  it  is.un-  ' 
doubtedly  too  much  for  young  children,  and  "l 
for  all  nervous  and  Sensitive  scholars."  And 
it  asks,   *' Should  there'  not  be  a  sliding-"''  ^-^ 
scale  of  attendance,  so  that  scholars  may* 
take  two  hours  or  three  hours  only^^  instead 
of  full  time,  one  study  or  two  studies  in-^  .^^-^ 
stead  of  the  complete  curriciulum,  and  'be.   .^r^Jj 
entitled  to  certificates  corresponding  to  thcv^    v;:/^ 
amoupt  of  work  done  ?' '     A  just  and  eaVn^  ^^  '^ 
est    protest    is    uttered    against    reqvirin|^    ,0^?'^ 
scholars  to  study  at  home.     **  If  law^  could  *'•  *^^, 
avail  in  such  a  province,  there  should  be  a  ;vC:^ 
law  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  carry  '-^-(^ 
a  school  book  through  the  streets,  en^cept  at '  y^^- 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  term,  on  pain;  v^;^ 
of  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  imposed  on  parent  ;^^/' 
or  teacher."     While  we  do  not  think  it  ^itt^  vif 
hurt  the  scholars  of  our  high-schools  to  gW' Vii^i 
a  few  hours  to  home-study,  we  fglly  agrtcv^^'vyj 
with  the  Review  that  this  should  seldom  be/  )L' 
expected  or  allowed  in  the  case  of  secondary  'Ti  ** 
and  primary  scholars.     And  we  claim  thAt  -^.5^ 
the  cases  where  it  is  done  are  exceptional,  \/r:^ 
and  again  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  Of.;  -r^^M 
the  entire  system  of  common  schools.    The .  !^j^fe9 
system  does  not  require  it,  arid  superintend-'.' .rr:'^^ 
ents  should  not  permit  it.  ^         /"v^^ 

When  it   is  maintained,  however,  that,-^"^^^^..;;?^ 
owing  to  such  defects  of  the  system,  real  or  'r;!'^ 
supposed,  as  are   here  referred  to,  intelUr   „ j^J^^^ 
gent  and  prosperous  parents  are  withdraw-  ;^;J'^ 
ing  their  children  from  the  common  schodb;/  v.>jf*^ 
so  that    those  pupils  who,  by  their  good 
manners,  cleanliness,  and  brightness,  inter-,;  ^'5.^^^ 
est  teachers  most ,  are  diminishing  in  numi*'   V  \t?4 
bers  annually,"  while  private  schools  are^^^-^ 
steadily  on  the  increase,  we  can  only  sa,y  '  5'^, 
that,  though  this  may  be  true  of  New  Enrg-   'l'^^^ 
land,    if  the  writer  were  acquainted   with ,    o^*^ 
Pennsylvania  he  would  not  have  made  his  ^\'f^ 
statement  so  unqualifiedly.     For  it  is  not    N.,*^i3 
true  of  our  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  f^ct,, 
confessed  and  lamented  by  the  officials  in 
our  boarding  and  private  day-schools,  that 
the  increasing  excellence  of  our  public 
schools  is  year  by  year  diminishing  the  rea- 
sons for  their  existence,  and  encroaching 
upon  their  profits,  because  parents  find  that 
the  advantages  of  the  common  schools  are 
more  and  more  outweighing  those  to  be  de- 
rived from  private  day  or  boarding  schools. 
•In  the  second  place,  while  we  are  far 
from  claiming  anything  like  perfection  for 
the  common  schools,  we  know  that  in  nirte- 
tenths  of  the  private  schools  of  the  Stale 
their  defects  and   short -comings,    sanitary 
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ucatioDal,  are  either  the  same  as 
f  the  former,  or  are  greater, 
le  last  place,  attendance  at  private 
,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hund;:ed 
\  determined,  and  acknowledged  to 
etermined,  not  by  sanitary  or  purely 
Dnal  reasons,  but  by  denominational 
lich  fills  the  parochial  schools,  and 
rence  to  the  old  idea,  a  relic  of  the 
hen  private  schools  were  almost  the 
hools,  that  attendance  at  a  ''pay- 
is  ^  indicative  of  a  certain  higher 
tanding  than  that  which  avails  itself 
*  free  School." 

liould  like  yet  to  refer  to  some  of  the 

it  points  made  in  the  second  article ; 

:  of  space  forbids  it.     We  can  only 

:  we  are  as  fully  aware  as  the  writer 

articles,   of   the   dangers  of   over- 

ition.     The  school  is  for  the  scholar, 

he    scjiolar    for    the  school.      We 

concur  io  all  that  can  be  said,  also, 

the  use  of  all  ''  artificial  stimulants'' 

h  **  pride,  ambition,  hope  of  reward, 

?aled  to.     Children  are  deliberately 

^  competition  and  rivalry,  as  if  life 

not  soon   enough  become  selfish." 

ith  such  immoral  methods  !     Away 

h  all  mere  rote-knowledge,  and  the 

tion  of    book-knowledge    for   fact- 

ige !      We   too  believe   that   **  the 

tst  come  when  books  on  all  subjects 

:  the  concrete  before  the  abstract, 

en   much  knowledge   of    numbers, 

speech,  the  physical  world,  will  be 

vithout  any  intervention  of  books?" 

believe  that  this  time  will  be  hast- 

)t  retarded,  by  our  common  school 

On   the   other  hand,  we  do  not 

th  the  Review  that  training  in  spe- 

s   and   handicraft    belongs   to   the 

the  common  school.     Its  work  is 

make     carpenters,    book-keepers, 

;ts,  of  the  scholars ;  but  to  educate 

make  men  and  women  of  them,  fit 

take  and  perfect  themselves  in  any 

life.     Its  mission  is  not  to  teach 

trade  or  profession ;.  but  to  prepare 

specific   teaching  afterwards.     It 

bundations  of  a  whole  man,  broad 

as  possible,  so  that  after  this  each 

1  may  build  thereon,  according  to 

s  talents,  tastes,,  and  opportunities. 

d  intended,  did  space  permit,  to 

)  at  length  upon  the  altogether  ex- 

rticle   of  Mr.    S.    T.    Button,   a 

1   New  England,  on  **  What  may 

Demanded  of  Public  Schools,"  in 

aumber  of  the  Review ;  but  can 

indicate  the  points  he  makes  : 


.  ''The  first  and  most  just  demand  upon 
the  school  is  that  it  lay  the  foundations  of 
character,  quicken  the  moral  sense,  and  help 
the  child  to  become  an  honorable  citizen. 
That  '  the  brain  is  not  all  of  the  man,' 
should  be  remembered  and  acted .  upon  by 
every  teacher." 

"The  second  just  demand  is,  that  our 
schools  train  for  life, — that  the  acquisition 
of  power  be  placed  before  the  gaining  of 
knowledge." 

The  third  demand  "is  that  the  school 
furnish  the  child  with  a  good  store  of  infor- 
mation." 

The  'entire  article,  in  which  these  points 
are  fully  elaborated,  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  every  earnest  educator  ;  and  indeed 
we  could  wish  that  it,  together  with  the  two 
editorial  articles  referred  to  in  the  March 
and  April  numbers  of  the  Review,  would  be 
carefully  read  by  all  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  the  land. 


EXCURSION  AMONG  THE  STARS. 


NO.    III. 


THESE  stars,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
to  be  reckoned  by  millions — what  are 
they?  Minute  as  they  appear — by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  so  minute  as  to 
make  no  distinct  impression  upon  the  eye, 
until  their  light  has  been  gathered  and  con- 
densed by  the  lens  of  a  powerful  telescope 
— astronomers  long  ago  decided  that  they 
are  in  reality  Suns,  only  that  they  are  at  an 
immeasurably  greater  distance  from  us  than 
our  own  brilliant  luminary.  And  what  is  a 
sun?  This  question  science  can  answer 
only  in  part.  We  know,  indeed,  something 
about  our  sun ;  we  know  its  form,  that  it  is 
spherical ;  we  know  approximately  its  sixc, 
that  its  bulk  is  more  than  a  million  times 
that  of  the  earth ;  we  know  that  its  light 
and  heat  are  intense  beyond  conception, 
for  its  glow  is  blinding  to  the  eye  and  the 
warmth  of  its  direct  rays  oppressive,  even 
at  the  distance,  of  ninety-two  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles.  We  know,  too,  that  it 
contains  many,  if  not  all  of  the  elements- 
gases  and  minerals — that  are  found  upon 
the  earth;  and  the  telescope  and  spectro- 
scope reveal  the  fact  that  its  surface  is  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  as  if 
it  were  a  sea  of  seething  fire.  But  what 
causes  this  intense  light  and  heat,  and  how 
their  supply  has  been  kept  up  without  sensi- 
ble diminution,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  for  thousands,  perhaps  for  myriads 
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of  years,  and  lastly,  whether  it  is  only  the 
surface  of  the  sun  that  is  heated  and  Incnin- 
ous,  or  the  entire  body  is  'a  molten  mass, 
these  are  interesting  questions  which  science 
cannot  as  yet  answer. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  more' obvi- 
ous effects  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat. 
Even  the  uninstructed  savage  recognizes  the 
manifold  blessings  which  the  sun  showers 
apon  mankind,  and  worships  this  bright, 
mysterious  body  as  a  deity.  But  it  is  only 
when  we  become  accustomed  to  trace  the 
hidden  causes  of  things,  that  we  become 
fully  impressed  with  its  all-pervading  influ- 
CDce  upon  oiw  little  terrestrial  planet.  The 
sua  is,  indeed,  the  immediate  source  of  all 
life  ^d  activity  upon  the  earth.  It  causes 
the  winds,  through  the  influence  of  its  heat 
upon  the  atmosphere.  It  evaporates  the 
vaieis  of  the  ocean,  and  the  vapors  which 
arise  gather  into  clouds,  and  in  this  shape 
are  borne  by  the  winds  over  the  lands  to 
descend  finally  in  the  shapie  of  rain,  or  snow. 
The  supply  of.  water  for  all  our  rivers  is 
thus  kept  up  by  the  sun,  and  the  rivets  have 
in  limes  past  performed  a  great  work  io 
preparing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  a 
fitting  abode  for  man.  The  heat  of  the 
sun,  operating  mysteriously  upon  the  germs 
of  plants,  causes  them  to  unfold  and  discover 
their  individual  properties ;  and  at  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  it  is  the 
sun's  light  and  heat  which  furnish  the  mo- 
tive power  for  that  marvelous  work  of  cell- 
building,  by  which  the  plant,  each  in  its 
own  nay,  develops  stalk  and  leaf  and  flower, 
and  linally  germ  for  the  perpetuation  of  its 
species.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  the  cause, 
too,  of  all  the  varieties  of  color  in  nature, 
the  green  of  the  grass  and  foliage,  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  the  infinite  diversity  of  the  tints 
of  flowers,  of  the  wings  of  insects,  and  of 
the  plumage  of  birds. 

But  we  must  not  stop  too  long  to  study 
the  sun,  interesting  as  the  study  is.  In  a 
mere  "  excursion ' '  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
only  the  most  hasty  look  at  these  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  have  gained  some  idea  of  what  the 
!un  is,  and  what  it  does. 

The  sun  is  accompanied  through  space — 
for  it  is  not  at  rest,  but  is  travelling  through 
space  with,  probably,  enormous  velocity — 
by  a  family  of  planets,  as  they  are  called, 
of  which  our  earth  is  one,  non-luminous 
bodies  which  circle  around  it  receiving  from 
it  heat  and  light  and,  together  with  the 
central  body  itself,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  Solar  System,  If  you  will 
wwnine  the  heavens  on  any  clear  evening 


during  this  month,  as  soon 
grow  dark,  you  may  see  : 
south  .from  the  zenith,  or  vt 
the  heavens,  and  within  that 
described  ^  the  zodiac,  oneo 
It  will  be  the  first  star  to  m 
ance,  and  as  the  evening  i 
shine  with  increased  lustre,  u 
in  brilliancy  as  tar  of  the  firs 

This  is  Jupiter,  the  "gia 
planets,  a  huge  globe  haviti 
more  than  eleven  times  tha 
and  consequently  equal  in 
than  thirteen  hu  fid  red  earths 
the  naked  eye  it  has  every  a 
star,  it  is  in  reality  a  dark 
shines  |)y  the  icflected  light 
is  at  a  much  greater  distant 
than  is  the  earth,  and  requir 
as  long  to  complete  the  circ 
That  is,  Jupiter's  year  is  equ 
our  years.  In  consequenci 
ment  in  its  orbit  it  is  contin 
slowly,  changing  its  place  ai 
It  travels  or  wanders,  wherea 
always  maintain  the  same  po 
spect  to  one  another.  It  is 
propensity  not  only  of  Jup 
the  planets,  which  first  dre? 
of  the  ancients  to  them,  ar 
they  derived  their  name.  Pt 
word  meaning  wanderer.  Yt 
wandering  ,the  planets  neve 
the  zodiac.  This  is  their  | 
along  which  they  appear,  as 
earth,  to  perform  .various  m 
advancing  and  now  retrograt 
ner  that  was  exceedingly  p 
early  astrononiers,  but  whici 
explained  now  that  we  kno^ 
tion  of  the  planets  to  one  % 
the  sun.  We  know  that 
around  the  sun,  in  a  directic 
east  with  a  nearly  uniform 
periods  ranging  from  three 
length  of  Mercury's  year,  to 
time  required  for  Neptune  t< 
revolution  in  its  orbit. 

Although  the  planets  were 
named  in  very  ancient  tim 
planets  is  somewhat  differen 
the  early  astronomers.  In 
the  ancients  reckoned  amoi 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  i 
among  them  the  earth,  whi 
upon  as  the  centre,  not  mere 


•This  paper  was  designed  for  t> 
the/ojimo/.  During  the  first  wi 
will  be  al»ul  ihrie  hours  high  in 
first  beconiei  vimble ;  Saturn  then  i 
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tary  system  but  of  the  whole  uriiverse  of 
stars.  1(1  the  second  place,  the  telescope 
has  enabled  modern  astronomers  to  discover 
two  large  planets  and  a  great  nXimber  of 
small  planets,  called  asteroids,  all  of  which 
Are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  were  con- 
sequently unknown  to  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers. Below  are  given  two  lists  of  the 
planets,  the  ancient  and  modern,  side  by 
side.  In  the  first  list  they  are  named  in  the 
Order  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  lie,, 
reckoning  from  the  earth  outward,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  system.  In  the 
second  list,  according  to  the  Copemican 
(the  modern)  system,  they  are  named  in  the 
known  order  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 


PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM. 

I ' 

1.  The  Moon. 

2.  Mercury. 

3.  Venus. 

4.  The  Sun. 

5.  Mars. 

6.  Jupiter. 

7.  Saturn. 


COPERNICAN  SYSTEM. 

1.  Mercury, 

2.  Venus, 

3.  The  Earth. 

4.  Mars, 

5.  The  Asteroids. 

6.  Jupiter, 

7.  Saturn, 

8.  Uranus. 

J  9.  Neptune. 

Five  of  these  names,  printed  in  Italics, 
it  will  be  observed  are  the  same  in  each  list. 
The  tnoon  is  reckoned  by  modern  astrono- 
miers  among  the  secondary  planets  or  satel- 
lites, that  is,  small  planets  which  revolve, 
not  independently  about  the  sun,  but  about 
another  planet.  All  of  the  planets  except 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  known  to  have 
satellites.  The  earth  has  one,  the  moon; 
Mars  has  two,  discovered  so  recently  as 
1877,  by  Professor  Hall,  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington,  and  which  are 
so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be  visible  only 
in  the  very  largest  telescopes,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions;  Jupiter  has  four, 
which  may  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
field-glass  ;  Saturn  has  eight ;  Uranus  four, 
and  Neptune  one. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  planets,  for 
the  naked -eye  observer,  is  Venus.  It  will 
be  seen,  upon  consulting  the  above  list,  that 
it  lies  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The 
length  of  its  year,  that  is,  the  period  in 
which  it  performs  a  complete  revolution 
around  the  sun,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty- five  days.  Since  it  revolves  faster 
than  the  earth,  it  occasionally  passes  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun  and  is  then  invisible. 
After  a  while  it  makes  its  appearance  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  sun,  and  moving 
slowly  farther  and  farther  from  it,  at  the  end 
of  about  ^wt  months  reaches  its  greatest 
western  elongation,  as  it  is  called,  when  it  is 


about  47  degrees  distant  from  the  sun — 
rather  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith.  For  a  few  days  it 
remains  stationary  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
and  then  begins  slowly  to  approach  it  until 
finally  it  disappears  behind  it.  A  few  days 
later  it  makes  'its  appearance  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  sun,  and  in  about  five  months 
reaches  its  greatest  eastern  elongation,  after 
which  it  again  approaches  the  sun.  During 
the  period  of  about  ten  months  when  Venus 
is  to  the  westward  of  the  sun,  it  rises  before 
the  sun  and  is  then  known  as  the  Mormng 
Star ;  when  it  is  to  the  eastward,  it  of 
course  sets  later  than  the  sun  and  is  then 
called  the  Evening  Star, 

The  movements  of  Mercury  are  like  those 
of  Venus,  except  that  Mercury  revolves 
more  rapidly  than  Venus  and  never  recedes 
so  far  from  the  sun.  It  is  usually,  indeed, 
so  much  involved  in  the  twilight,  that  we 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  and  xi 
is  said  that  the  great  astronomer  Copernicus, 
who  first  propounded  the  true  theory  of  the 
planetary  system,  never  had  the  fortune  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  Mercury.  As  seen  through 
a  telescope  both  Venus  and  Mercury  are 
beautiful  objects,  being  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  exhibiting  all  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  remaining  planets  have  no  especial 
attractiveness  for  the  naked -eye  observer. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be 
easily  recognized  by  a  novice  without  the 
aid  of  some  one  to  point  them  out.  Mars 
is  of  a  decidedly  red  tint,  'suggestive  of 
blood,  and  it  is  this  feature j  probably,  that 
caused  it  to  be  named  after  the  god  of  war. 
Saturn  has  a  yellow  light.  At  the  present 
time  this  planet  is  about  60  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  Jupiter  and  sets  soon  after 
dark. 

Are  the  planets  inhabited?  This  is  a 
very  interesting  question,  which  forced  itself 
upon  the  thoughts  of  astronomers  and  phil- 
osophers as  soon  as  it  became  clearly  estab- 
lished that  our  earth  was  simply  a  planet, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sun  as 
the  rest  of  the  planets,  and  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  itself  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
At  the  first  thought  the  presumption  seenas 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  our,  earth 
is  not  the  only  habitable  world,  but  that  its 
sister  planets  are  likewise  the  scenes  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life;  even  although  the 
fiora  and  fauna  may  differ  upon  each  planet, 
and  upon  none  be  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  our  earth.  Why,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ask,  should  the  Creator  have  chosen  one  of 
the  planets  only  as  the  abode  of  living 
things  and  have  left  the  rest  to  circle  in 
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space  through  all  time,  barren  and  dreary 
wastes? 

But  we  must  not  reason  too  hastily  from 
a  single  analogy.  The  science  of  geology 
tells  us  that  our  earth  had  existed  for  un- 
known ages  before  it  became  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  sustain  even  the  most  simple  forms 
of  vegetable  life;  and,  startling  as  the 
thought  may  be,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
ages  hence  it  will  have  become  too  cold  to 
sustain  even  such  forms  of  life  as  now  exist 
in  its  polar  regions.  In  other  words,  it  will 
have  become  a  dead  planet. 

Since  the  planets  are  probably  not  all  of 
the  same  age,  certainly  not  of  the  same  size 
— ^a  circumstance  which  must  have  caused 
great  differences  in  the  rates  at  which  they 
have  cooled — for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  once  in  a  liquid,  perhaps  a 
gaseous  state — the  chances  are  very  greatly 
against  their  having  simultaneously  reached 
the  life-begetting  period  of  their  existence. 
It  is  thought  by  some  astronomers  that 
Jupiter  is  even  now  at  a  glowing  heat,  like 
a  ball  of  red-hot  iron.  Saturn  is  probably 
in  an  equally  unfit  condition  for  living 
things.  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  so  far 
away  from  us  that  even  the  telescope  gives 
us  very  little  information  about  them. 

Astronomers  have  generally,  indeed, 
ceased  to  speculate  upon  the  habitability  of 
the  planets,  with  the  exception  of  Mars. 
For  an  observer  provided  with  a  good  tele- 
scope, this  planet  is,  from  its  quite  earth- 
like appearance,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  family.  Upon  Venus  and  Mercury 
no  markings  of  any  kind  are  discernible. 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  are  marked  by  broad  en- 
circling dark  bands,  which,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter,  do  not  present  the  same 
appearance  for  any  long  time,  but  are  con- 
tinually changing.  Drawings  of  Jupiter, 
made  only  a  few  years  ago,  have  only  the 
most  general  resemblance  to  the  planet  as  it 
appears  now.  Mars,  on  the  contrary,  is 
marked  by  irregular  dark  patches,  which  do 
not  change  their  shape  and  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  seas  and  oceans.  At  each  of 
its  poles — for  all  the  planets  revolve  upon 
an  axis,  just  as  the  earth  performs  a  daily 
revolution — are  white  caps,  which  are 
strongly  suggestive  of  polar  ice  and  snow, 
particularly  since  it  has  been  observed  that 
as  either  of  these  poles  becomes  in  turn  in- 
clined towards  the  sun  the  white  cap  around 
it  contracts  its  dimensions.  So  strong  is 
this  suggestiveness  of  seas  and  continents 
Bpdn  Mars,  that  attempts  have  been  made, 
by  comparing  the  results  of  many  observa- 
tions, and  with  the  help,  it  must  be  con- 


fessed, of  a  lively  imagination,  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  its  physical  features ;  and  maps 
of  the  planet  have  been  Constructed  upon 
which  all  its  large  seas  and  continents  are 
laid  down  and  appropriately  named. 

The  condition  of  Mars  i^  apparently  more 
nearly  that  of  the  earth  than  any  other  of 
the   planets.     It    is,  however,    very   much 
smaller  than  the  earth,  having  but  a  little,, 
more  than  one-half  its  diameter,  arid  must^ 
therefore,  be  much  older  than  our i  planet,  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  cooled  more  rapidly. 
While  it  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  Maxs 
is  even  now  the  abode  of  living  creatu/es, 
perhaps  of  beings  in  all  essential  respects  , 
resembling  ourselves,  it  seems  more  reason-  . 
able  to  conjecture  that  the  life-producing 
period  of  Mars  preceded  that  of  the  earth, 
and  that  it  is  already  in  its  period  of  <^e< 
crepitude,  if  not  of  death. 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  ex- 
pression a  dead  planet ;  yet  our  nearest 
planetary  neighbor,  the  moon,  is  commonly 
thought  by  astronomers  to  be  in  a  state 
which  this  expression  aptly  characterizes. 
The  fancy  of  romancers  may  delight  to 
people  the  moon  with  inhabitants;  but  as-'' 
tronomers  are  well  assured  that  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  sustaining  life  are  now 
wanting  there,  although  possibly,  perhaps 
probably,  tKey  did  at  one  time  exi$t.  wiieri 
viewed  through  a  telescope  the  moon  has  a 
cold,  desolate  look,  which  words  can  only  " 
partially  depict.  There  are  no  signs  of  any 
atmosphere,  no  signs  of  any  water,  no  signs 
of  any  vegetation,  such  as  could  not  fail  of  ^ 
being  discovered,  if  there  were  extensive 
forests  and  green  fields.  The  mountains 
have  a  cold,  clammy  look,  as  if  they  were  , 
of  frozen  gypsum.  Yet  one  cannot  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  moon  has  not  always 
been  thus  desolate.  Those  dark  patches 
which  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  give  to  the  full  moon  some  resem- 
blance to  a  human  face,  have  a  strong  ap-  ^ 
pearance,  when  viewed  throhgh  a  telescope, 
of  having  at  sojne  time  been  the  beds  of 
oceans ;  and  there  is  everywhere  upon  the 
moon's  surface  evidence  of  the  former 
activity  of  volcanic  fires.  But  the  moon's 
craters  have  ceased  to  be  active ;  the  waters 
of  its  oceans  have,  perhaps,  been  absorbed 
into  its  interior ;  its  very  atmosphere  has 
been  condensed  byx:old,  and  all  life  has  lopg 
since  disappeared  from  its  surface. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  conclude  this 
series  of  papers  with  an  effort  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  the 
almost  unthinkable  grandeur  of  its  propor- 
tions. 
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INDIAN  LOCAL  NAMES. 


E  have  often  ^  been  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  numerous  Indian  names 
^^'iVJ"wi|h  which  our  State  and  country  abound, 
fe^:.?«iid  haVe  wondered  whether,  if  their  signif- 
p>y^,^vication  were  known  to  us,  it  would  render 
fe*V  il^^^  more  interesting.     Light  comes 

ii^Vi"ip  the  fonri  of  a  valuable  little  book  which 


\T^-: 


\f'^ 'contains  precisely  the  information  desired, 

.t^\'   i^ 'concise  terms,  arranged  with  a  view  to 

'k /convenience  of  reference. 

fe:6^f';  jDOmpiler,  Hon.  S.  G.  Boyd,  himself  a 
!t^'  '.ireacher  of  many  years'  experience,  seems 
?^;f'i>:  fully  \o  have  realized  the  wants  of  the  pro- 


The  author  of  the  book,  or  rather  its 
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i|r  Ifession  and  of  the  reading  public  in  this  di- 
^i^"  ,  Taction,  and  has  done  his  best  to  meet  that 
ji^Tv-f  want  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  under 
^i:>  ^  ijotice,  which  is  designed  for  every-day  use 
'.5*7  in  the  school-room-"— to  entertain  as  well  as 
^V  instruct,  and  to  aid  the  teacher  in  enliven- 
.  tog^  the  top  often  dull  monotony  of  class 
»    r^itation  in  geography  and  history. 

tOf  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  names  de- 
1'%  •  7  ftned,  a  very  large  proportion  are  familiar  as 
^</^^^*  ;h^  words  in   Pennsylvania.     There 

?;■  V  af e  abo  names  from  nearly  every  other  State 
«^"  .V  ib  the  Union;  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
^v*  V  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia  each  furnish- 
"^  V  mg  its  quota,  and  the  Gulf  States  being  well 
ifejpresented. 

j*  .  From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  com- 
piler has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
making  his  collection,  and  has  not  only  con- 
*  suited  all  available  works  on  the  subject  of 
the  aboriginal  languages,  including  the  writ- 
ings of  Schoolcraft,  Heckewelder,  Trum- 
bull, Gatschet  and  Reichel,  but  has  also 
corresponded  with  very' many  persons  known 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongues,  in- 
cluding missionaries  in  our  Western  States 
and  Territories. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Boyd  has  been  able  in  most  cases  to  give  the 
original  word  or  Indian  root,  as  it  existed 
before  it  underwent  the  phonetic  metamor- 
phosis necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  English 
tongue.  We  would  be  glad  to  give  a  long 
list  of  these  Indian  names,  with  their  sig- 
nification, but  a  few  examples  must  suffice. 
The  word  Dakota,- for  instance,  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  E  pluribusunum^  **  one  composed 
of  many,"  in  allusion  to  the  many  tribes 
Composing  the  great  Dakota  family.  Min- 
nehaha, it  seems,  signifies  "smiling  water," 
n6t  "  laughing  water,"  and  is  from  the  root 
minne^  water,  and  ikaha,  to  smile.  The 
author  further  illustrates  this  by  analyzing 
the  #ord  ihaha  into  tha^  to  curl,  as  the  lip 
curls  in  smiling,  which,  with  the  particle  ha, 
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renders  it "  tosmile*'  or  "smiling."  Hence 
the  rapids  or  falls  of  Minnehaha  are  called, 
very  appropriately,  curling  or  smiiiftg  water. 

The  word  Suanee,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Georgia  and  of  a  lake  in  Florida,  signifies 
"  echo  j"  and  the  word  Ocmulgee,  **  boil- 
ing water ;"  while  Okefinokee  is  "  shaking 
water,"  and  Chattahoochee,  "written  or 
pictured  rocks." 

It  seems  that  the  name  Niagara  signifies 
"neck,"  and  was  applied  by  the  Indians 
not  to  the  cataract,  but  to  the  entire  river 
connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario, 
as  the  human  neck  connects  the  head  with 
the  trunk;  and  that  Tioga  signifies  "gate- 
way," and  was  applied  to  the  spot  where 
Northumberland  now  stands,  by  the  Iriquois 
Indians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  gateway  to 
their  country  from  the  southward. 

But  a  limited  edition  of  the  book  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Boyd,  which  is  sold 
only  by  himself  and  his  special  agents.  Its 
price,  post-paid,  is  one  dollar,  and  it  may 
be  had  by  addressing  No.  2  Broad  st.,  York, 
Pa.  To  persons  interested  in  the  great 
aboriginal  tribes  who  so  lately  peopled  all 
this  fair  land,  and  have  "left  nothing  be- 
hind them  but  names,"  this  unpretending 
volume  will  be  regarded  of  especial  value. 


PRISON    MANAGEMENT. 


ADDRESS  OF  EX-GOVERNOR  HOVT  BEFORE  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


THE  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  held  its  sessions  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  first  week 
of  June.  The  Subjects  of  prison  manage- 
ment and  prison  reform  were  discussed  with 
much  ability,  and  from  many  points  of  view, 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  An  address 
upon  the  improved  prison  system,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  was  de- 
livered by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  author 
of  the  article  descriptive  of  this  institution 
which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Journal,  The  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence were  largely  attended,  attracting  much 
attention.  On  Friday  evening,  6th  ult., 
the  chief  interest  centered  in  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  ex-governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  now  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  chariti^.  Although  the  paper 
was  a  lengthy  one,  the  conference  listened 
throughout  with  the  closest  attention.  Gov- 
ernor Hoyt  said  : 

The  paramount  right  of  society  over  the  per- 
son of  a  convict  is  undeniable.  I  am  unable, 
for  my  part,  to  contemplate  or  discuss  prison 
discipline  from  any  primary  standpoint  except 
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that  of  punishment.  The  jurisdiction  over  the 
Hfcs  and  personal  liberty  of  men  which  society 
exercises  dirough  penal  laws,  and  judicial  sen- 
tences, and  prisons,  is  based  on  the  safety  of 
society.  To  reach  that  end,  punishment  is  in- 
flicted by  incarceration  in  prisons,  and  it  so' 
happens  that  some  forms  of  punishment  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  preparation  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner.  For  omie  the  in- 
terests of  society  and  of  the  convict  may  coin- 
cide. Society  may  secure  protection  from  the 
offender  in  the  future  if  he  can  be  reformed. 

His  classification  as  a  "convict"  keeps  him 
now  in  the  class  criminal,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  a  broader  toleration  in  societary  as- 
sociations may  mitigate  this  social  sentiment  of 
reprobation,  and  new  methods  may  enable  us 
to  qualify  our  judgment  that  once  a  criminal 
always  a  criminal.    For  the  adult  who  has  de- 
liberately joined  the  criminal  classes  I  see  no 
certain  way  in  which  he  can  be  rehabilitated 
with  safety,  yet  our  laws  do  not  contemplate  his 
permanent  withdrawal  from  society.   I  fear  that 
the  professional  thief,  with  some 
may  be  set  down  as  incorrigible.  ^«?j^|WMa 
easily  educate  ourselves  to  withh<5ia^?tnal  judg^ 
ment  from  certain  classes  of  /offenders.    We 
have  hit  upon  youth  as  a  genexfiLpitigating  cir- 
cumstance, and  we  agree  tha^lne  class  of  first 
offenders  may  use  this  plea,     i^e  reclaimableK>'+ 
ness  of  the  convict  from  classificS^n  ^th^crim- 
inals,  from  physical  association  witfethem/  aVdf 
from  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of  society 
to  them,  is  a  problem.    And  the  real  question 
is  the  extent  to  which  criminals  can  and  ought 
to  be  shielded  from  the  social  consequence  of 
their  crimes. 

Society  is  the  gainer  if,  by  a  system  of  convict 
punishment,  75  per  cent,  of  tne  convicts  are 
made  useful  citizens.  This  is  the  proportion  of 
reformed  young  convicts  which  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  releases.  If  the  glowing  con- 
clusion with  which  Hon.  Richard  Vaux  winds 
up  a  paragraph  in  his  "  Talks"  be  in  conformity 
with  the  fects,  he  has  proved  his  case  in  favor 
of  his  system.  Against  such  results  the  objec- 
tion of  cost  is  not  to  be  considered.  "  If,"  as 
he  says,  "the  individual  treatment  system  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  crime  class,  imparts  to 
each  individual  a  desire  for  labor,  takes  from 
involuntary  toil  the  idea  of  punishment,  stimu- 
lates a  wish  for  reformatioii,  saves  the  prisoner 
from  the  debasement  of  convict  association," 
then,  indeed,  we  have  hit  upon  the  lines,  roman- 
tic as  they  look,  upon  which  future  progpress  is 
to  be  made. 

The  convict  lease  systeni  has  already  been 
condemned.  It  only  remains  for  souls  filled 
with  the  indignation  which  they  inspire  to  frame 
jui  indictment  against  all  prisons  in  which  con- 
gregate convict  labor  is  worked  for  the  profit  of 
9ie  State  or  a  manufacturer,  or  in  which  convict 
labor  is  sold  to  the  joint  profit  of  the  State  which 
sells  and  the  contractor  who  buys  this  forced 
labor. 

The  most  radical  liCbor  reformer  has  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  product  of  convict  labor 
should  be  excluded  from  the  market,  since,  if 
the  convict  had  remained  an  honest  man,  and 
had  continued  his  productive  labor,  he  would 
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have  been  one  mort  competitor  in  the  labor 
market.  The  State'  has  no  right  to  organiae 
with  the  public  capital  a  manufacturing  estab-  < 
hshment,  and  thus  enter  the  market  with  its 
products  as  a  capitalist  in  the  control  of  the  en- 
forced labor  of  a  penal  serf.  A  State  might 
make  a  prison  pay,  but  only  under  conditions 
unfair  and  pernicious  to  its  honest  laborers  who 
are  not  in  prison.  We  are,  then,  left  pretty 
much  to  the  alternative  of  applying  prison  labor 
to  such  raw  material,  simply,  as  a  convict  can 
manipulate  with  his  hands,  unaided  by  machin- 
ery which  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal. Convict  labor  ought  not  to  be  supple- 
mented by  expensive  tools  and  implements. 

The  resources  of  modem  industry  and  mod-  , 
em  prison  management  will  be  equal  to  finding 
enough  employment  for  convict  labor.    Thus 
employed,  that  labor  may  become  apt,  trainfed,. 
and,  when  released,  all  the  fruits  of  the  trainir^g  ' 
will  belong  to  the  discharged  convict. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  future,  I 
should  be  glad  to  contemplate  in  the  near  future 
►risons  as  reformatories.  There  would  be 
I'd'tirq.  views  of  the  prisoner — one  by  the  judge, 
another  by  the  warden.  Both  should  understatid 
the  individual  case,  and  the  discharge  be  under 
conditions  fts  solemn  as  the  commitment.  There 
would  be  a  ^ed  purpose,  contemplated  by  the 
framer  of  ijie  penal  code,  who  kept  his  eye 
stes^diV  o^the  criminal  from  the  day  he  medi- 
teteji-his  crime  until  he  walked,  conditionally 
TCTeased,  out  from  his  prison,  and  that  only  after, 
society  had  successfully  exhausted  its  punitiyc  * 
and  remedial  process  upon  him.  Serving  out  a 
sentence  would  then  mean  rehabilitation,  or, 
failing  in  thisv  society  can  recapture  the  offender 
as  an  escaped  prisoner.  The  issue  of  the  great 
discussion  is  not  yet  actual — it  is  plainly  possi-  , 
ble.  Let  us  not  expect  to  produce  results  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison  better  than  we  can  pro- 
duce without  them.  Let  us  not  expect  that  the 
convicts  will  be  better  than  the  mass  of  citizens 
whom  the  grace  of  God  has  kept  outside. 

During  the  week  reports  were  read  from 
many  of  the  States  and  Territories.     That ' 
from  Delaware  awakened  special  interest,  as 
it  dealt  upon  the  whipping-post,  an  institu- 
tion which  yet  survives  in  that  common- 
wealth.     The  report  was  read   by  William  , 
M.  Canby,  of  Wilmington.     After  referring ' 
to  the  fact  that  Delaware  has  no  State  prison, 
and  confines  all  convicts  in  its  three  county 
jails,  he  said  : 

The  special  feature  in  the  criminal  code  of 
Delaware  is  a  practical  application  of  the  whip- 
ping-post and  pillory.  This  institution  has  beon 
in  existence  since  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  the  early  history  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  States,  botli  men  and  women 
were  whipped  and  pilloried.  The  penalty  was 
also  much  more  severe  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  whipping  of  women  ceased  to  be  legal  in 
Delaware  in  convictions  for  larceny  and  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods  in  1855,  but  there  were  other 
crimes  for  which  they  were  whipped.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  last  instance  of  a  woman  be- 
ing whipped  was  in  1864.    The  time  was  when 
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the  culprit  in  tl^e  pillory  was  greatly  abused. 
Men  and  boys,  and.  ev«n  women,  assailed  him 
with  taunts,  and  mud,  and  missiles  of  every  de- 
scription. Not  only  these  aggravations,  but  also 
the  severity  of  the  whipping,  are  now  things  of  t^ie 
past,  and  sheriffs  largely  use  their  discretion  as 
td  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  blood  is  seldom,  if  ever,  drawn  by  the 
lash.  As  at  present  administered,  the  whipping- 
post is  in  almost  universal  favor  with  the  most 
mt^Uigent  citizens  of  Delaware,  who  claim  that 
It  is  a  great  protection  as  a  preventive  of  petty 
crimes.  Very  few,  if  any,  non-residents  have 
been  caught  the  second  time,  and  comparatively 
few  residents  have  been  whipped  more  than 
once.  The  greatest  number  of  times  any  one 
criminal  has  ever  beer>  whipped,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  is  four.  We  believe  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  would  give  a  very 
favorable  showing  for  the  State  of  Delaware  in 
her  criminal  statistics,  as  compared  with  other 
States. 


NIAGARA  RESTORED. 


THE  traveling  public  and  all  people  who 
know,  or  who  have  found  delight  in, 
the  wonders  of  Niagara  Falls  have  been  con- 
gratulating themselves  and  the  country  upon 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  and  strip  of  land 
along  the  river,  as  indiciit^d  below,  has  been 
passed  and  signed,  and  is  therefore  become 
a  law,  and  Niagara  will  be  restored  and 
cared  for  by  the  Empire  State.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  The  Century  for  April : 

A  natural  phenomenon  of  the  proportions  of 
Niagara  constitutes  a  public  trust.  The  people 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  its  cai-e  and 
preservation,  even  if  they  would.  The  experi- 
ment of  private  ownership  and  management  of 
the. lands  about  the  Falls  has  been  fully  tried, 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  than  can 
ever  exist  in  the  future,  and  has  failed  com- 
pletely. The  existing  state  of  things  is  one 
which  no  intelligent  person  can  defend^  The 
demoralization  is  natural  and  inevitable ;  com- 
petition between  the  owners  of  rival  "  points  of 
view"  naturally  develops  a  tendency  to  the 
employment  of  tawdry,  Sensational  attractions. 
The  increasing  ughness  everywhere;  the  de- 
struction of  all  vernal  beauty  and  freshness ;  the 
crowding  of  unsightly  structures  for  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds  around  the  very  brink  of  the 
Falls  ;  the  incessant  hounding  of  travelers,  and 
the  enormous  exactions  of  which  they  are  the 
victims — all  these  evils  are  inseparable  from  the 
system  of  private  ownership  of  the  land,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  idle  or  fruitless  than  to 
find  fault  with  individuals  because  the  results  of 
the  system  are  disagpreeable  and  mischievous. 

The  only  practicable  remedy  is  pwnership  by 
the  State,  and  suitable  permanent  guardianship 
over  these  lands,  with  such  provision  for  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  comforts  of  myriads  of 
visitors  as  can  be  supplied  only  by  a  competent 


directory  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  State, 
and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  general  com- 
munity. This  is  the  object  of  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  Governor  (now  President)  Cleveland  in  the 
spring  of  1883.  These  Commissioners  have 
>  selected  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  acres 
of  land  contigubus  to  the  Falls,  comprising  Goat 
Island  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  river,  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  "American  shore," 
running  from  the  upper  suspension  bridge  to 
Port  Day  and  including  Prospect  Park. 

The  various  separate  portions  constituting  this 
tract  have  been  appraised,  and  the  Siipreme 
Court  have  confirmed  the  appraisement,  which 
fixes  the  value  of  the  land  in  question  at  ^1,433,- 
429.50.  The  Commissioners  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  this  sum  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  purchase  of  these  lands,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Reservation,  as^*the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  scenery  of  Niagara.  The  high- 
est interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  be 
promoted  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  which 
this  plan  is  embodied.  There  is  no  ground  for 
opposition  except  what  is  sordid,  and  hostile  to 
public  spirit.  No  man  in  public  life  will  here- 
after be  able  to  feel  pride  or  sati^action  in  the 
remembrance  that  he  resisted  the  endeavor  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  rescue 
the  scenery  of  Niagara  from  destruction. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—vSupt.  Stockdill :  South  Bend 
township  built  three  excellent  school  houses 
during  the  year ;  Bethel  one,  and  Plum  Creek 
one.  Our  directors,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
hve,  energetic  men ;  and  when  we  have  such 
men  in  office,  we  may  expect  our  schools  to  flo 
good  work.  We  have  more  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attending  Normal  School  this  year 
than  ever  before.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  our  schools,  as  those  of  our  teachers 
who  have  attended  Normal  Schools  are  doing 
much  better  work  than  those  who  have  not 
been  at  such  schools.  Everything  looks  bright 
and  cheering  for  the  futiue.  We  are  all  glad 
of  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Higbee.  May  he 
be  spared  to  hold  the  position  as  long  as  his 
wortny  predecessor.  Dr.  Wickersham !  We  all 
feel  confident  that  the  schools  are  advancing 
rapidly,  under  Dr.  Higbee's  supervision.  May 
God  guide  him  in  his  noble  work !  Arbor  day 
was  observed  in  a  few  places.  The  ground  was 
still  frozen  in  some  sections.  I  planted  a  few 
trees  myself,  and  they  are  growing  nicely.  Wc 
hope  to  send  a  better  report  next  year.  Wc 
have  never  before  had  so  many  teachers  attend- 
ing normal  schools,  so  that  we  may  look  for  good 
results  in  our  schools.  All  we  need  for  good 
teachers  is  good  salaries.  Employing  cheap 
teachers  is  robbing  the  children  of  that  which  is 
due  them. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  The  Greenwich  direc- 
tors again  built  two  first  class  school-houses. 
This  township  is  improving  wonderfully  in  the 
matter  of  school-houses.  The  patrons  of  the  two 
school  districts  put  steeples  on  the  new  build- 
ings, and  a  bell  in  each.     Miss  Hattie  Saul's 
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school  in  Greenwich  held  an  entertainment  and 
starte4  a  library  with  the  proceeds, — a  commen- 
dable idea.  The  Albany  directors  built  a  very 
fine  house  at  Trexler's,  and  fitted  it  with  slate 
surface  and  improved  patent  furniture^  The 
patrons  crowned  it  with  a  steeple  and  furnished 
it  with  a  bell.  The  schools  of  this  township 
have  made  wonderful  progress.  The  sugges- 
tions for  Arbor  Day  were  pretty  well  carried 
out.  From  reports  received  I  know  that  trees, 
etc.,  were  planted  at  very  many  schoql-houses. 
The  Centreport  school  planted  six  cedar  trees; 
Muhlenberg  planted  at  three  buildings;  Sun- 
day-school m  Windsor,  fifteen  willows  and  eight 
Norway  maples;  Minnich's  school  in  N.  Hei- 
delberg, forty  trees ;  Peiflfer's  in  Tulpehocken, 
eight  trees;  Glendale  in  Douglass,  twenty-six; 
the  Valley.  Morgantown  and  Rock  schools  in 
Caernarvon,  linden  trees ;  the  Birdsboro  schools 
at  least  forty ;  the  Lenhartsville  school,  seven  ; 
the  Drysville  school,  thirteen;  Pine  Grove 
school,  six ;  Reschio*s  in  Jefferson,  and  Riken- 
bach's  in  Ontelaunee,  also  planted  trees. 

Beaver — Supt.  Reed :  The  ungraded  schools 
have  closed,  and  the  teachers  have  left  such  re- 
ports (upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Superinten- 
dent), with  their  respective  boards,  that  their 
successors  may  know,  at  the  commencement  of 
oext  term,  the  exact  standing  of  each  pupil.  In 
many  of  the  schools  there  was  good  work  done, 
but  in  almost  every  township  one  or  two  ieach- 
^j  would  be  found  doing  twice  as  much  good  as 
was  done  by  others  who  were  simply  "  putting  in 
the  time." 

Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  three  districts.  Eleven  trees  were 
planted  in  Emporium,  thirty  in  Cameron,  and 
eleven  in  Sterling ;  sixteen  were  planted  at  Pine 
street,  in  Gibson  district.  The  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground 
were  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
more  general  observance,  but  the  start  has  been 
made  and  will  doubtless  be  improved  upon 
next  year. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  The  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study  by  the  high  schools  of  the" 
county,  and  the  issuing  of  diplomas  to  those  who 
pass  an  examination  in  the  same,  are  doing  very 
much  towards  building  up  the  high  schools. 
The  following  had  classes  completing  the  course 
this  year :  Lehighton,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  and 
Panyville.  The  commencement  exercises  held 
in  these  districts  were  very  interesting,  and  did 
much  towards  awakening  the  people  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  Mt.  Eagle  school, 
Howard  township,  is  the  only  one  mat  has  re- 
ported the  observance  of  Arbor  Day.  Each 
family  represented  in  the  school — nineteen  in 
number — planted  a  tree ;  before  adjourning  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  care  for  the  trees. 
TTie  second  commencement  of  the  Bellefonte 
high  school  was  celebrated  May  28th.  Five 
graduates  received  certificates  of  scholarship. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Pres.  Atherton,  of  the 
State  College,  and  by  D.  F.  Forteney,  esq., 
President  of  the  School  Board. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal :  Williamstown  has 
started  a  public  school  library.     A  literary  and 


musical  entertainment  was  held  a  few  weeks 
agOi  by  which  sufficient  money  was  realized  to 
purchase  "  The  American  Cyclopedia.*'  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  by  the  schools  of  Uniontow'n, 
Wiconisco,  Millersburg,  Steelton,  and  Middle- 
town.  Reports  from  these  districts  state  that 
1 06  trees  were  planted. 

JyNiATA. — Supt.  Auman:  A  new  school- 
house  is  being  erected  in  Monroe  township, 
making  four  now  building  in  the  county.  Two 
will  be  refurnished  during  the  summer,  one  in 
Fayette  and  one  in  Spruce  Hill.  I  attended  the 
annual  examination  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  McAlisterville.  From  the  good  order, 
prompt  answers,  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the 
buildmgs,  .1  can  but  speak  favorably  of  the 
school.  In  addition  I  would  say  that  the 
teachers  in  charge  deserve  fnuch  credit  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  have  discharge^d 
their  duties.  • 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis :  A  liferary  so- 
ciety has  been  organized  in  Ardhbald  bprough, 
under  the  lead  of  teachers  and  citizens.  The 
society  has  a  membership  of  about  fifty,  and 
the  meetings  are  well  attended  and  interesting. 
It  is  proposed  to  start  a  library,  and  quite  a 
fund  nas  been  collected  for  that  purpose.   ' 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht;  The  number  of 
trees  planted  in  our  schoolyards  on  Arbor  Day 
has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  although, 
judging  from  reports,  quite  a  large  number  were 
added  to  yard  and  grOve.'  But  few  districts 
through  the  country  observed  the  day,  chiefly 
because  the  schools  had  been  closed  and  Vio 
one  was  present  to  directly  assume  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  involved.  In  our  towns  and 
villages  the  day  was  duly  celebrated. 

Lebanon.  —  Supt.  Bodenhorn :  A  graded 
course  of  study  for  country  schools  was  adopted 
by  the  directors  last  May,  with  the  provision 
that  the  superintendent  hold  an  examination  in 
each  township  for  all  pupils  who  bad  finished 
the  course.  I  have  held  eleven  such  examina- 
tions, examining  about  125  pupils,  of  whom 
about  100  were  passed.  It  was  surprising  to 
me,  to  find  these  young  people  acquit  them- 
selves so  creditably ;  it  was  also  very  gratifying 
to  the  parents.  These  examinations  were  better 
attended  than  are  my  teachers'  examinations. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  The  schools  had 
to  be  closed  in  Plymouth  on  account  of  sickness 
among  the  teachers  and  people.  Five  teachers 
.died  during  the  month  of  April. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery  :  On'  Arbor  Day 
trees  were  planted,  (about  sixty)  in  the  school 
yards  of  Mercer,  Sharpsville,  West  Middlesex^ 
and  Jamestown.  The  country  schools  had 
closed.  Our  people  generally  admit  that  trees 
should  be  planted  and  promise  to  do  better  next 
year.  Some  School  Boards  intend  grading  and 
fencine  the  grounds  before  planting.  Findley 
and  Hempfield  have  supplied  each  of  their 
schools  with  a  globe. 

Mifflin.  —  Supt.  Owens ;  The  Academy 
under  the  Misses  Knotwell  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are 
attending  the  spring  term.  Mr.  J.  A.  Myers 
also  has  a  good  select  school  at  McVeytown ; 
several  teachers  are  in  attendance. 
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Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller;  The  annual  exami- 
nation  at  the   Loysville  Orphans'   House  was 
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carried    out,    and    about-  twenty 
planted. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman:  The  interest  in 
the  "  Exposition  ot^Work"  increases  with  each 
recurrence.  Teachers  and  pupils  received 
many  words  of  congratulation  and  encourage- 
ment. The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
high  school  were  attended  by  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  Interest  in  school  affairs  is 
growing.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  will  return 
to  us  next  year.  Prest.  Doud,  who  has  served 
faithfully  in  the  board  for  six  years,  retires  at  - 
the  close  of  this  school  year.    We  shall  miss 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Ballentine.  At  our 
recent  commencement  five  young  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen  1  were  graduated.  Excellent 
addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Haunner,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board,  and  by  Mr.  Moll, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  and  the  superin- 
tendent made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
new  law  requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools  next  year.  We  have 
now  ample  school-room  accommodations,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  more  encouraging 
than  ever  before. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  The  children 
of  our  schools  reported  to  their  respective 
teachers  that  since  Arbor  Day  they  had  planted 
314  trees  and  shrubs,  and  616  flowers. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  Arbor  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  by  all  our  schools.  Each 
school  planted  a  tree  dedicated  to  s< 
statesman,  or  educator.  The  exercises  of  the 
day  left  a  good  and  lasting  impression.  Thirty- 
seven  Norway  maples  were  planted  in  our 
school-yards,  and  several  hundred  trees  were 
planted  by  the  citiiens.  Our  school  year  closed 
with  the  usual  exercises  on  the  18th  insl.  The 
interest  the  public  take  in  these  occasions  is 
surprising.  The  Opera  House  was  fairly  packed, 
ana  hundreds  were  turned  away  for  lack  oi 
room.  Thirteen  young  ladies  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  The  closing  year  shows  a 
marked  advance  in  our  school-work,  and  pupils 
have  reason  to  feel  encouraged. 

Sharon. — Supt.  Cannon  ;  Arbor  Day  was 
duly  observed  by  the  planting  of  twelve  ir" 
and  appropriate  literary  exercises.  Trees  w_. . 
planted  in  memory  of  the  Cary  sisters,  Bryant, 
Washington,  Froebel,  Penn  and  Grant ;  also  ic 
memory  of  Miss  Helmbod  a  deceased  teacher, 
and  Mr.  Bradbum  a  deceased  janitor ;  also  in 
honor  of  Col.  Parker,  Dr.  Higbee,  and  Gov. 
Pattison. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau :  Probably 
if  a  stranger  had  bten  here  on  Arbor  Day,  he 
might  have  inferred  that  the  school  authorities 
of  Williamsport  were  derelict  in  their  duty,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  During  the  last  five  years 
over  500  trees  have  been  planted  in  our  school 
grounds  at  a  cost  of  nearly  S400.  Last  fall  we  ; 
planted  over  loo  trees.  Our  schools  closed  May 
29th,  with  the  usual  exercises.  Every  si 
occupied  and  a  large  number  fail<;d  to  gain 
admittance.  After  the  bestowal  of  the  diplomas, 
Dr.  Higbee  addressed  the  audience,  and-his 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  at 
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*  /^ULTURE  is  indispensably  necessary,"  says 

\j  Matthew  Arnold,  "  and  culture  is  reading'^ 
but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  ^uide  it,  and  with 
system.  He  does  a  good  work  who  does  any- 
thing to  help  this ;  indeed,  it  is  the  one  essen- 
tial service  now  to  be  rendered  to  education." 

The  purpose  ot  our  common  school  education 
is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  culture ;  to  arouse 
the  desire  for  it,  create  the  impulse  towards  its 
attainment,  and  finally  rightly  to  guide  and 
direct  this  impulse.  Perhaps  the  main  part^  of 
this  work  cannot  be  done  immediately  by  any 
positive  system  of  instruction,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  curriculum.  We  can  thus  teach 
grammar,  and  rhetoric,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  history  of  literature.  But  we  cannot  directiy 
•  teach  love  and  taste  for  culture.  It  must  ratheir 
be  implanted  and  developed  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  into 
the  character'  of  the  scholar.  True  culture  is 
itself  attractive.  Let  the  teacher  simply  be  a 
truly  cultured  persoiv,  and  the  pupils'  mere 
habitual  contact  with  him  will  of  itself  draw  oiit 
their  admiration  and  desire  for  culture,  and  do 
more  for  right  education  than  all  mere  mechani- 
cal ^sterns  and  rules  of  study  and  instruction. 
The  great  need  to-day  in  our  schools  is,  not 
more  grai^marians,  arithmeticians,  historians, 
and  other  specialists,  but  more  men  and  women 
possessed  of  a  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well- 
balanced  culture:  teachers  who  will  graduate 
not  only  good  spellers,  ready  reckoners,  clerks, 
and  book-keepers,  merchants,  doctors,  and  law- 
yers, but  cultured  young  men  and  women,  pre- 
pared for  life^  fit  to  take  any  position  therein 
without  being  unfit  for  all  other  positions.  This 
broadening  and  deepening  of  mere  specific  in- 
struction into  genuine  culture  is  indeed  "the 
one  essential  service  now  to  be  rendered  to 
education." 

In  order  to  do  our  part  the  better  towards  effect- 
ing this  greatly  desired  end,  we  have  opened  this 
Literary  De1»artment.  For  we  fully  realize 
both  the  essential  importance  of  a  right  use  of 
literature  to  culture,  and  its  difficulty. 

Not  all  reading,  by  any  means,  makes  for 
culture.  But  yet  without  reading  there  could  be 
no  culture.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  read 
only  such  books  as  refer  to  one.'s  specialty.  A 
man  may  have  read  all  the  mathematical  works 
in  the  world,  and  yet  be  an  utterly  uncultured 
man.  His  reading  has  probably  only  nar- 
rowed him.  He  knows  nothing  and  cares 
nothing  for  aught  outside  of  his  little  world  of 
mathematics.  What  we  need  is  that  our  teach- 
ers and  scholars  should  not  only  read  more 
strictly  educational  works,  but  especially  also 
the  best  books  outside  of  school  literature. 
School  books  alone  soon  pall  on  the  taste.  To 
read  the  best  fiction,  the  best  poetry,  essays, 
histories,  and  what  is  called  general  literature, 
is  needed  both  to  broaden  the  mind,  stimulate 
and  nourish  thought,  cultivate  the  taste,  and 
widen  the  horizon  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  and 
also  to  make  us  appreciate  more  and  understand 


better  the  technical  works  specially  before  us. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best,  literature  in  order  to 
tru^  cultiu-e,  which,  according  to  Arnold's  well- 
known  definition,  is  simply  *•  To  know  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world." 
It  is  self-evident.  \  , 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  books.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  the  question 
of  immediate  and  vital  importance  for  each  one 
to  determine  is  this:  "What  are  the  books  that, 
in  our  littie  remnant  of  reading-time,  it  is  moSt 
vital  for  us  to  know  ?  For  the  true  use  of  books 
is  of  such  sacred  value  to  us  that  to  be  simply 
entertained  is  to  cease  to  be  taught,  elevated,  in- 
spired by  books."  In  an  age  when  at  least 
25,000  new  books  are  produced  every  .year,  it 
becomes  a  serious  problem  to  know  which 
books,  out  of  this  multitude,  to  choose,  which  to . 
read,  and  which  to  leave  unread. 

It  shall  be  a  main  purpose  of  this  Departn^ent 
of  The  Journal  to  try  to  help  its  readers  in 
such  a  choice.  We  shall  carefully  examine 
every  book  before  we  notice,  it,  and, recommend 
or  blame  independently  and  honestly,  with  the 
earnest  endeavor  to  prove  ourselves  a  reliable 
and  helpful  friend  and  guide  in  this  matter  of 
paramount  importance  at  the  present  day. 

AMERICAN  MEN  OP  LETTERS— i. 

Under  this  title  Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  are  issuing  at  short  intervals, 
firom  the  Riverside  Press,  the  successive  vol- 
umes of  a  series  of  literary  biograpl^s  that  we 
most  heartily  commend  to  our  readers.  For  the 
student  of  American  Uterature  probably  no  more 
important  work  has  ever  been  published.  It 
supplies  in  a  measure  the  gpreat  want,  more 
deeply  felt  each  year,  of  a  good,  critical  history 
of  American  literature,  until  the  want  shall  be 
fully  satisfied,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  when 
Prof,  Chas.  F.  Richardson  shall  be  ready  to 
publish  his  history.  For  this  series  is  not  only 
biographical.  Under  the  general  editorship  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  work  was  demonstrated  in  the  vejy 
first  volume,  that  on  Washington  Irving,  differ- 
ent authors,  each  one  an  autnority  on  his  spe- 
cial subject,  and  each  himself  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, take  up  some  leading  American  writer,  and 
while  giving  his  full  biography,  also  give  a 
critical  exposition  and  estimate  of  his  writings. 

Acquaintance  with  an  author's  life,  exper- 
ience, surroundings,  and  character,  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  his  works.  In  this 
lies  the  value  of  all  biography.  Literary  biogra- 
phy, however,  has  yet  a  special,  practical  value, 
to  the  immediate  importance  of  which  we  would 
call  the  particular  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education. 

You  want  to  get  your  scholars  to  read  the  best 
works  of  American  literature.  How  to  do  it,  is 
the  trouble.  The  reading  that  is  most  profitable 
is  reading  in  which  we* are  interested.  In  fact, 
young  people,  at  least,  must  be  interested  in  the 
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^Hibject  even  before  they  read  about  it,  otherwise 
they  cannot  readily  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
reading.    Just  here  you  will  find  the  eminent 

^  helpfulness  of  such  a  series  of  volumes  as  those 
before  us.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  want 
your  school  to  become  interested  in  Irving's 
works.  You  cannot^do'so  more  quickly  and 
tl^oroughly  than  by  arousing  their  interest  in 
Irving  himself;  by  telling  them  of  hi^  early  life, 
character  and  education  ;  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  writinp^  his  various  short  ^nd  charm- 
ing works,  or  his  peerless  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory. The  recountal  of  the  story  of  his  life,  so 
full  of  just  such  incidents  as  will  interest  boys 
and  girls,  as  well  as  older  persons,  in  the  man, 
and  make  them  desirous  to  find  out  more,  all, 

)  about  him,  is'given  with  consummate  skill  by  Mr. 

'Warner.  Having  read  Irving's  life,  you  want 
to  read  his  works ;  and  having  read  his  works 
you  want  to  read  his  life  again,  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  them,  and  the  added  interest  it 
pves  them. 

Nine  volumes  of  this  admirable  series  are  al- 
ready published,  namely  on  Irving,  Noah 
Webster,  Thoreau,  Ripley,  Cooper,  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  Emerson,  Poe,  and  Willis.    They 

.  are  all  uniform  i6mo.,  beautifully  made;  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  reached  by  the  best  of 
them  is  higher  than  that  attained  by  any  of  Mor- 
ley's  English  Men  of  Letters.  The  cost  is  $1.25 
per  volume. 

Birds  in  the  Bush.  By  Bradford  Torrey,  i6mo. 
Pp.  joo.  Bos/on  :  Houghton^  Mifflin  dr*  Co.  $i.2j. 

Tacks  Afield,  about  Plants  and  Science  0/  Plants. 
By  L.  H.  Bailey ^  jr.  Illustrated^  i6mo.  Pp.  18 j. 
The  same.     $r.oo. 

Home  Studies  in  Nature.  By  Mary  Treat,  au- 
thor of  Chapters  on  Ants,  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
Pp.  24J.     New  York:  Harper ^ Brothers,   fr.jo. 

Chapters  in  PoputAR  Natural  History.    By 
Sir  John  Lubbock.     Illustrated,    ibmo.     Pp.  22j. 
Q  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.     60  cents. 

There  certainly  is  no  longer  an  excuse  left  for  any 
one  to  remain  unacquainted  with  Nature  and  her 
wonders  and  beauties.  Wise  and  willing  guides  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  (Ornithology,  entomology,  bot- 
any, and  all  the  natural  sciences  are  being  made  so 
interesting  and  entertaining  that  the  study  of  them  is 
a.  delight  to  the  bright  boy  and  girl,  and  is  less  study 
than  play  and  enjoyment.^  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  four  little  books  before  us. 

Birds  in  the  Bush  is  a  cluster  of  eleven  exquisite 
chapters,  every  way  worthy  of  Burroughs,  and  in 
many  respects  better  than  anything  of  Thoreau's, 
(while  breathing  the  true  bird-lover*s  spirit,  and  un- 
wittingly drawing  the  reader  into  thorough  sympathy 
with  it.  ")  All  but  two  of  the  chapters  are  reprinted 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mary  Treat's  equally 
charming,  and  more  scientific  volume,  likewise  is 
made  up  mainly  of  papers  originally  contributed  to 
Harper's  and  the  Atlantic  Magazines,  The  Tribune, 
The  American  Aaturalisf,  and  other  periodicals.  In 
grace  of  style  Mr.  Torrey  is  perhaps  the  superior  of 
Sliss  Treat ;  in  sciendfic  method  she  may  surpass  him ; 
but  in  marvelous  closeness  of  observation,  deep  and 
true  love  of  nature,  and  in  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing not  only  facts,  but  the  author's  own  enthusiasm 
and  eager  desire  to  read  Nature's  marvelous  secrets 
by  holding  sweet  and  close  communion  with  her 
various  forms,  the  two  writers  are  alike.  For  summer 


reading,  in  the  woods,-  mountains,  or  country,  we 
can  imagine  nothing  i;nore  enjoyable  than  these  two 
suggestive,  instructive,  inspiring  little  volumes. 

Mr.  Bailey's  Talks  Afield,  as  well  as  Sir  Johft 
Lubbock's  Chapters  in  Popular  Natural  History,. 
are  written  specially  for  young  folks,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  their  serving  as  text  books.  Of 
the  two,  Lubbock  has  best  succeeded  in  making  his 
book  attractive,  almost  fascinating,  for  the  old  reader 
just  as  much  as  for  the  youngest.  It  is  an  art  for 
which  the  great  English  sciendst  is  famous. 

The  greatest  value  of  all  these  books  is  not  so  much 
in  the  fund  of  information  and  facts  they  contain,  rich 
as  it  is,  as  in  the  impulse  they  give  the  reader  to  study 
Nature  for  himself,  the  impression  they  leave  of  the 
superabundant  fulness  of  interesting  materials  of  study 
in  even  the  commonest  objects  everywhere,  and  the 
instruction  and  training  they  afford  in  methods  of  ob> 
serving  and  studying  Nature's  forms  and  wonders. 

Words  ;  their  Use  and  Abuse.  By  Wm  Mathews^ 
A  LL.D.,  author  of**  Getting  on  in  the  VYorld*'  eU,' 
I    New  and  Revised  Edition.     t2nio.     Pp.  x.  ^9^. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  6r*  Co.     $2.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  book  came  out 
twelve  years  ago,  and  was  at  once  received  into  pop- 
ular favor.  This  edition  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  materially  improved  and  enlarged.  Its  subject  is 
an  old  one ;  but  not  so  old  as  it  is  important.  The 
trouble  with  most  works  of  this  kind  has  been  that 
they  have  been  too  heavy,  dry,  and  technical  to  be 
properly  read  by  just  those  who  most  needed  to  read 
them.  In  its  marked  freedom  ffom  these  objectiona> 
ble  characteristics,  rather  than  in  any  new  and  origi- 
nal contribution  to  the  subject,  consists  the  chief 
merit  and  usefulness  of  Dr.  Mathews'  work.  Qt  is 
interesting  tboughout,  highly  instructive,  and  calcu- 
lated, as  far  as  any  such  work  can  do  so,  to  make  its 
readers  more  correct,  accurate  and  elegant  in  their 
speech  and  writing.  \ 

The  New  Physi(5s.     A  Manual  of  Experimental 
Study  for  High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Schools 
for  Colleges.     By  John    Troiobridge,  Professor  of 
Physics,   Harvard    University.     J2mo.    Pp.  j6^^ 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

fXn  excellent  hand-book,  up  to  the  times,  and  filled 
with  the  true  scientific  .spirit.  It  proceeds  on  the 
right  principle,  that  physics  is  nothing  if  not  experi- 
mental.^ Text-books  do  not  usually  amount  to  much 
unless  (implemented  with  practical  laboratory  work. 
One  of  the  admirable  features  of  this  book  is  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  original  experiments  it 
gives  and  suggests;  not  such  as  require  expensive 
apparatus,  but  all  chosen  with  reference  to  the  means 
and  resources  of  the  average  school  and  teacher.  The 
work  has  met  with  great  favor  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  book  is  thor- 
oughly well  made,  as  are  all  of  the  Appleton*s  very 
numerous  publications. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  For  use  or 
(X  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Bingham^  A. 
^  M.     Revised  by  W.  Gordon  McCabe,A.  M.,  Head 

Master  of  the  University  School,  Petersburg,  Va. 

i2mo.     Pp.  4J2.     Phila.  :  E.  H.  Butler  6*  Co. 

The  "  Bingham  Latin  Series,'*  published  by  this 
well-known  and  reliable  house,  of  which  this  is  the 
latest  volume,  needs  no  coQimendation  from  us. 
Twenty  years'  use  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  col- 
leges, has  proved  the  success  of  Prof.  Bingham's  work 
as  **  a  practical  first  book  in  Latin,  simple  enough  for 
beginners,  and  yet  full  enough  for  more  advanced 
students."     But  twenty  years  have  brought  about  not 
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a  few  changes,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  thoroughly 
revise  the  work;  which  Prof.  McCabe  has  done  with 
much  skill  and  jud\£ious  care,  "  steadily  keeping  in 
view,  in  the  many  changes  found  necessary,  the  aim 
of  presenting  the  results  of  recent  study  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  language.*  fgtudents  of  Latin  will 
find  this  book  as  useful  and  nelpful  as  any  textrbook 
of  the  kind  we  knowA 

The  Works  of  John  Ruskin.  Vol,  I.  The  Seven 
jk  Lamps  of  Architecture — Lectures  on  Architecture 
Q  and  Painting--  The  Queen  of  the  Air-^  The  Eth- 
ics of  the  Dust.  8vo.  Pp.  djg-  Illustrated.  New 
York;  John  B.  Alden. 
^his  is  to  be  the  initial  volume  of  a  set  of  fifteen,  to 
comprise  the  complete  works  of  Ruskin,  and  to  be 
the  only  complete  set  published  in  this  countryj 
Ruskin's  works  have  hitherto  been  obtainable  only  at 
such  exorbitant  prices  that  none  but  the  rich  could 
afford  the  luxury;  and  yet  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  luxury  —  they  are  almost  a  necessity.  CNq  one 
making  pretence  to  literary  culture  can  afford  to  be 
without  Ruskin.^  Thousands  who  felt  this,  and  have 
had  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  him  tantalized  by  the 
few  fragments  within  their  reach,  will  rejoice  that 
Mr.  Alden  is  bringing  out  this  complete  edition  at  such 
a  marvellously  low  price— tt 1 8, for  the  complete  set-4- 
that  few  need  be  without  this  great  English  critic, 
artist,  and  mental  stimulator  and  irritate r  any  longer. 
We  cannot  understand  how  the  publisher  can  ofTer 
the  work  at  such  a  price ;  for  it  is  in  every  way  ex- 
cellently made,  better  than  any  he  has  ever  before 
produced.  Paper,  type,  illustrations,  binding,  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  handsome  and  substantial.  It 
is  worth  three  times  the  money. 

The  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers 
^  AND  Teachers.  In  the  Mani^gement  and  Gov- 
(y  emnient  of  Public  SchoolSy  and  over  Pupils  out  of 
School  J  as  Determined  by  the  Courts  of  the  Several 
States.  Pp.  i8i.  New  York :,  Harper  (Sr»  Bros. 
The  literature  assistant  to  Superintendents,  Princi- 
pals and  School  Officers,  is  confessedly  meagre;  espe- 
cially is  it  inadequate  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
dttties  and  powers  of  their  office  as  defined  by  law. 
Questions  continually  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
legal  provisions,  and  lawyers  able  in  other  respects 
are  often  quite  innocent  of  knowledge  of  the  school 
laws.  Pennsylvania  already  possesses  an  admirable 
explanatory  manual^  but  the  explanations  are  not  law^ 
and  hence  do  not  precisely  meet  the  wants  which 
books  containing  judicial  decisions  of  controversies, 
which  are  law,  are  prepared  to  meet.  Such  as  these 
are  consequently  most  helpful  to  school  officers,  and 
are  welcomed  for  the  valuable  aid  they  are  designed 
to  render,  f^he  contents  of  the  present  volume  in- 
clude decisions  as  to  Absence  and  Tardiness,  Studies, 
Suspension  and  Expulsion,  Corporal  Punishment  and 
the  Authority  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  a  book  that  was 
wanted,  and  school  officers  having  once  seen  it  will 
endorse  this  opmion^  A  copy  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  would  be  m  great  service  to  the  Board. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  :  No.  3. 
J  The  first  two  numbers  of  th^  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  have  been  so  well  received  that  a  third 
number  will  be  added  to  the  series  within  a  few  weeks. 
(There  is  always  room  and  place  for  a  good  book,  and 
a  music  book  like  this,  which  brings  together  so  many 
songs  and  hymns  illustrating  the  law  of  the  *'  survival 
of  &e  fittest,"  taust  always  l^  inquired  for  by  the  lover 
of  melodyS  No.  3,  we  think,  contains  much  that 
should  mi^Ke  it  a  favorite  wherever  it  shall  become 
known.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  the  Publishers. 
Price,  50  cents. 


A  Short  Course  of  Chemistry.  By  Edwin  J. 
A  Houston  J  A.  M.^  Professor  of  Physical  Geography 
^  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Philadelphia  Centra^ 

High  School.     Pp.  183.     Philadelphia  :  Eldridge 

^Brother. 

^The  geperal  method  of  treatment  in  this  Short 
Course' i^he  same  as  that  followed'  in  the  author's 
'  Elements  of  Chemistry,  that  is,(()ie  presentation  of  the 
"  general  principles  of  the  science  before  the  intro- 
duction of  descriptive  chemistr>'.}  This,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author,  is  '*  the  best  method  of  impressing 
the  facts  of  chemistry  upon  the  mind."  It,  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  thp  primary  object  of  an  elementary 
text-book  should  b^  to  create  an  interest  iri  the  sub- 
ject. Without  a  'keen,  lively  interest,  the  student  of 
chemistry  derives  no  benefit  whatever  from  his  labor. 
In  other  branches  of  science  he  may  get  some  general 
notions  from  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
may  add  to  his  vocabulary  some  serviceable  terms ;  but 
what  he  learns  in  chemical  science  must  be  clear  and 
precise,  or  it  is  useless.  From  general  principles  a 
young  beginner  gets  few  definite  ideas.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  primary  teacher  who,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare his  pupils  to  add  and  subtract,  should  insist  in 
their  first  learning  the  general  principles  of  mathemW-" 
ics?  And  yet  his  would  not  be^e  greater  folly,  for 
he  knows  that  the  principles  of  mathematics  are  uni- 
versal and  eternal  truths ;  but  who  can  venture  to 
assert  the  same  of  chemistry?  Who  can  say  how 
many  of  its  so-called  principles  of  to-day  will  be  ac- 
cepted fifty  years  hence  ?  W^e  regret  that  want  of 
space  prevents  the  fuller  development  of  our  objec- 
tions to  this  mode  of  teaching.  We  shall  therefore 
merely  state  them  in  brief.  First,  it  is  often  a  waste  of 
time  to  begin  the  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge 
with  general  principles;  secondly,  in  natural  science 
it  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
very  nature  of  scientific  procedure;  thirdly,  that 
Chemistry,  less  than  any  other  branch  of  science,  pos' 
sesses  well-settled  general  principles.     ' 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    For  High 
QSchools   and  Academies.     By   Elroy   M.  Avery^ 
Ph.  D.     Illustrated  by  more  than  400  Engravings* 
^P'  59S'     ^^^  York :  Sheldon  <Sr»  Company. 
Clear  type,  an  open  page,  abundance  of  pictorial 
illustration, mumerous  problems  for  solution,  and  fre- 
quent  suggestions  pertinent  and  valuable   to  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  characterize  this  exoellertt  text- 
book/\  The  chapter  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,^ 
covenng  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages, 
Qs  remarkably  full  and  satisfactoryJ    It  would  seem 
almost  exhaustive  of  the  present  status  of  electrical 
science.     For  such  schools  as  cannot  afford  time  to 
complete  this  larger  text-book.  Prof.  Avery  has  pre- 
pared a  smaller  book  entitled  the  "  First  Principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy." 

Messrs.  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  Archi- 
tects and  Publishers  of  Architectural  Works,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  publish  a  set  of  forty  plates,  20x25 
inches,  entitled  "Useful  Details"  for  Builders  and 
Carpenters.  It  contains  complete  working  details  for 
every  part  of  the  construction  of  buildings,  inside  and 
outside,  including  mantels  and  articles  of  stationary 
furniture.  All  the  drawings  given  are  practical, 
having  been  executed,  many  of  them,  several  times 
over.  The  designs  are  on  a  large  scale,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  many  larger,  up 
to  half  full  size,  so  that  any  mechanic  can  readily 
understand  and  execute  them.  They  should  be  of 
great  value  to  the  mechanic,  and  their  cost  is  but 
three  dollars. 
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Beginnings. — Nearly  all  the  great  masters 
cocious  in  their  abilities.  Haydn  began  his 
the  age  of  eight.  When  fifteen  he  had  al- 
eloped  much  of  the  skill  and  independence 
i  he  became  famous.  At  that  age  he  hap- 
hear  of  a  vacancy  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
nd  circumstances  made  ^im  anxious  to  ob- 
xjst.  The  choir-master,  however,  on  receiv- 
pplication,  refused  to  allow  him  to  join  the 
ievertheles9,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Haydn 
to  smuggle  himself  into  the  choir,  and  sit  next 
ncipal  soloist.    Just  as  this  soloist  rose  to  de- 


liver himself  of  the  solo,  Haj^dn  snatched  the  music 
from  his  hand,  and  at  once  h«gan  to  sing  it  himself  at 
sight.  Tlic  church  authorities  x^^re  do  electrified 
that  they  gave  him  a  good  sum  of  money  as  soon  as 
the  service  was  over,  l^eethoven,  at  fifteen,  was  one 
of  the  chief  musicians  under  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
At  four,  Mozart  could  play  freely  on  the  harpsichord; 
at  six  he  not  only  comjxjsed,  but  began  to  travel  as  a 
virtuoso.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  would  not  believe  that  a  child  so  younj; 
could  of  himself  accomplish  all  he  was  accredited 
with.     Accordingly,  he  shut  him  up  in  a  cell  with 


OVER  THE  SUMMER  SEA. 


Verdi. 


Allegretto.  I 

I.    O  -  vcT    the   sum-mer  sea.  With  light  hearts  gay  and  free,  Join'd  by    glad  minstrel -sy, 

i.  List,    to      my  roun-ide  -  lay      As     we    glide  oa  our  way ;  Ne'er  will    my  love  de-cay, 

3.  Hark,  there's  a- bird  on  high,    Far    in      yon     a  -  zure  sky,  I'ling  -  ing  sweet  mel  -  o  -  dy, 

^      ^      ^      ^       '  '.     -f^    -m- 


Gay  -  ly     we're       roam-ing;  Swift  flows  the      rippling  tide;  Light -ly      the      zephyrs  r^lidc ; 
Ne'er  will     I  leave  thee;  While  o'er  the     wa  -  ters  deep ;  Now  our    oars     gai  -  ly  &weei% 

Each  heart  to  glad  -  den  ;   And    its      song  seems  to  say,  **  Ban  -  ibh     dull    care    a  -  way ; 


Round  us,     on         ev*  -  ry  side,  Bright        crests  are  foam  -  ing.     Fond  hearts,  en  -  twin  -  ing, 
True     in      the      time  they  keep.  What  can        grieve  thee?    Fond  hearts,  en  -  twin  -  ing, 

Nev   -  er     let        54or  -  row  stay.  Brief  javs    to         sad    -  den.'*  Fond  hearts,  en  -  twin  -  ing, 

1      )0 


Cease  all      re    -  pin  -  ing; 


Near 
cres 


ing      Beau 

9f> 


ty's    bright  smile. 


>aper,  and  the  words  for  a  m^s.     Within 

I  young  prisoner  produced  a  complete  score 

section  of  the  incredulous  archbishop.   The 

ts  performance  was  that  the  mass  became 

ce  at  the  Salzburg  Cathedral,  while  Mozart 

e  prelate's  consert-meister^  at  the  age  of 

lendelssohn  was  a  noted  improviser  on  the 

at  the  age  of  eight.      Schumann,  as   a 

could  at  any  time  gather  a  knot  of  com- 

tio  eagerly  listened  as  he  described  their 

on  the  piano.     Chopin  did  a  still  more 


wonderful  thing,  when  a  boy  in  his  fatlier's  school. 
Sonntag  thought  him  such  a  miracle  at  ten,  that  she 
gave  him  a  valuable  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  admir- 
ation. At  nine  he  was  asked  to  assist  at  a  public 
concert  for  the  poor.  He  selected  as  his  subject  a 
difficult  concerto,  and  was  dressed  by  his  mother  like 
a  little  dandy  for  the  occasion.  After  a  great  sue* 
cess,  he  went  hcjme  to  his  mother,  who  asked  him 
as  she  embraced  him,  what  the  public  liked  best 
"Oh,  mamma,"  said  the  unconscious  young  geniu^ 
"nobody  could  look  at  anything  but  my  coUaFj'* 


TH^ 
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EXTRACTS  AND  SELECTIONS  OF  INTEREST. 


FROM   EXCHANGES  AND   ELSEWHERE. 


'pHE  late  Chades  Kingsley,  Rector  of 
1  Eversley,  was  many-sided;  he  was  in- 
terested in  all  that  concerned  men  and  ani- 
mals. His  interest  showed  itself  among 
other  ways,  in  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  man- 
ner towards  them  all,  even  the  lowliest.  His 
horse  was  his  frrend,  and  knew  it.  His 
Scotch  terrier,  Dandy,  after  attending  school 
lessons  and  cottage  lectures,  and  accom- 
panying his  master  regularly  in  his  parish 
walks  for  thirteen  years,  was  laid  under  the 
firs  on  the  rectory  lawn  beside  Sweep,  the 
retriever,  and  a  "Teckel"  of  the  Queen's 
presenting,  with  whom  his  attached  master 
sat  up  during  the  last  two  suffering  nights 
of  the  little  creature's  life.  He  delighted, 
too,  in  cats,  the  stable  never  lacking  its 
white  cat,  or  the  house  its  black  or  tabby 
one.  On  the  lawn  dwelt  a'  family  of  natter 
toads,  which  lived  on  from  year  to  year  in 
the  same  hole  in  the  green  bank  which  the 
scythe  was  never  allowed  to  approach.  A 
pairof  sand-wasps— one  of  which  had  been 
saved  from  a  watery  death  in  a  hand-basin 
by  the  tender-hearted  rector — lived  in  the 
crack  of  his  dressing-room  window;  and 
every  spring  he  looked  eagerly  for  their  ad- 
vent. A  little  fly-calcher  that  built  every 
year  under  his  bed-room  window  was  a  con- 
stant joy  to  him ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  a  favor- 
ite slow  worm  in  the  church-yard,  which  his 
parishioners  were  specially  enjoined  not  to 
kill.  Believing,  like  Wesley,  in  a  future 
state  of  animals,  Kingsley  loved  every  crea- 
ture that  draws  breath,  barring  the  spider ; 


to  that   he  owned   an  atXipathy  he  could 
neither  conquer  nor  understand. 

In  one  of  the  fierce  engagements  a  young 
lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  had 
his  right  foot  so  shattered  by  a  fragment  of 
a  shell  that,  on  reaching  Washington  after 
one  of  those  horrible  ambulance  rides  and 
a  journey  of  a  week's  duration,  he  was 
obliged  to  undergo  amputation  of  the  leg. 
He  telegraphed  home,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  that  all  was  going  well,  and  with  a 
soldier's  fortitude  composed  himself  to  bear 
his  sufferings  alone.  Unknown  to  him, 
however,  his  mother,  who  had  read  the  re- 
port of  his  wound,  was  hastening  to  see 
him.  She  reached  Washington  at  mid- 
night, and  the  nurses  would  have  kept  her 
from  seeing  her  son  until  morning.  One 
sat  by  his  side  fanning  him  as  he  slept,  her 
hand  was  on  his  feeble,  fluctuating  puise. 
But  what  woman's  heart  could  resist  the 
pleading  of  a  mother  then?  In  the  dark- 
ness she  was  finally  allowed  to  glide  in  and 
take  a  place  at  his  side.  She  touched  his 
pulse  as  the  nurse  had  done.  Not  a  word. 
had  been  spoken,  but  the  sleeping  boy 
opened  his  eyes  and  said  r  "That  feels  like- 
my  mother's  hand.  Who  is  this  beside- 
me?  It  (J  my  mother!  Turn  up  the  gas. 
and  let  me  see  my  mother."  The  two  dear 
faces  met  in  one  long,  joyful,  sobbing  em- 
brace. The  gallant  fellow,  just  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  had  had  his  leg  amputated  on 
the  last  day  of  his  three  years'  service.     His- 
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'  physical  energies  were  exhausted  by  the 
shock,  and  at  last,  when  death  drew  nigh, 
he  resigned  himself  in  peace,  saying:    **I 

,    have  faced  death  too  often  to  fear  it  now.*' 


We  have  wondered  at  the  lowliness  of  a 
man  who  stood  among  his  compeers  like 
Saul  among  the  people — to  find  him  simple, 
,  docile,  humble  as  a  little  child — till  we 
found  that  it  is  with  great  men  much  as  it  is 
with  great  trees.  What  giant  tree  has  not 
giant  roots  ?^  When  the  tempest  has  blown 
over  some  such  monarch  of  the  forest,  and 
he  lies  in  death,  stretched  out  at  his  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  on  seeing  the 
mighty  roots  that  fed  him,  the  strong  cables 
that  moored  him  to  the  soil,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  his  noble  stem,  and  the  broad, 
leafy,  lofty  head  he  raised  to  heaven,  defi- 
ant of  storms.  Even  so,  when  death  has 
struck  down  some  distinguished  saint — 
whose  removal,  like  that  of  a  great  tree, 
leaves  a  vast  gap  below,  and  whom,  brought 
down  now  to  our  level,  we  can  measure  bet- 
ter when  he  has  fallen  than  when  he  stood ; 
and,  when  the  fufteral  is  over  and  his  reposi- 
tories are  opened,  and  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  are  unlocked  and  brought  to  light,  ah ! 
now,  in  the  profound  humility  they  reveal 
-^— in  the  spectacle  of  that  honored  gray 
head,  laid  so  low  in  the  dust  before  God — 
we  see  the  great  roots  and  the  strength  of 
his  lofty  piety. 

The  study  of  Greek,  against  which  the 
present  outcry  seems  most  strongly  directed, 

.affects  symmetry  of  thought  and  idea.  I 
think  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  the  time  is  coming  when 
women  will  know  Greek  as  did  Lady  Jane 

•Grey,  and  when  your  girls  will  be  studying 
it  in  your  schools  of  learning  in  the  far 

West. — Matthew  Arnold. 


The  teacher  must  grapple  with  the  prob- 
ilem,  how  to  render  lucid  and  pleasing  those 
truths  which  flow  from  the  very  nature  of 
-man  and  the  existence  of  society,  and  to  in- 
.duce  children  to  make  them  the  rules  of 
their  conduct.  What  is  needed,  is  that 
there  should  be  awakened,  developed,  forti- 
:fied  in  them  those  sentiments  which  give 
dignity  to  man,  honor  to  families,  and 
.enduring  power  to  States. 


With  all  our  boasted  education,  we  have 
yet  to  utilize  those  lessons  of  self-knowledge 
and  self-respect  which  should  inspire  each 
young  boy  and  .girl  not  to  look  forward  with 
greedy  eye  to  the  possibility  of  becoming 


Governor  or  President,  or  leader  of  fashion, 
or  a  star,  but  to  search  diligently  for  his  or 
her  capability  and  to  develop  it,  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  all  earnestness,  faithfulness, 
and  loyalty.  Both  in  home- life  and  in 
school-life,  our  influence  over  the  young 
should  always  be  in  this  direction. 

Do  we  find  our  youth  perusing  dime  nov- 
els?— quietly  slip  better  books  into  their 
places.  Use  the  principle  of  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  afi*ection.  We  are  to  blame 
for  their  reading  bad  books  if  we  do  not 
supply  them  with  good  ones.  But  the  chil- 
dren complain  that  this  or  that  does  not 
interest  them.  Their  view  is  reasonable. 
They  cannot  be  improved  by  the  books  in 
which  they  take  no  interest.  We  must  begin 
at  the  point  at  which  they  are  interested, 
and  they  say  that  they  like  novels.  The 
wisely-selected  novel  may  be  a  very  useful 
book  to  them.  It  will  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  better  works  in  the  days  to  come. 

By  all  means,  t^e  school- room,  the  reci- 
tation, and  the  occupations  of  pupils  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  the  purposes  of  the 
school  will  permit.  Whatever  can  be  done 
towards  this  end  by  ornament,  by  variety, 
by  the  teacher's  tact,  by  goodness  of  heart 
and  lovable  ways,  should  certainly  be  done, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  the  ends  of  school 
instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
children  feel  a  happy  release  when  they 
leave  their  homes  and  enter  their  school- 
rooms. They  are  happier  by  contrast.  But 
it  need  not  be  expected  that  even  the  ideal 
school  will  ever  rival  the  ideal  home.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  school  is  held  firmly  to 
its  great  purpose,  to  the  doing  of  intellec- 
tual work  and  the  subjecting  of  impulses  to 
reason  and  duty,  it  will  impose  restraints 
that  will  make  pupils  long  for  the  recess, 
the  hour  of  dismissal,  and  the  holiday. 


With  the  exception  of  reading  there  are 
few  things  more  important  for  every  Ameri- 
can man,  woman  and  child,  than  to  know 
how  to  write  a  good,  plain  hand.  The  best 
place — and  for  a  great  majority,  the  only 
place — to  learn  writing  is  in  the  public 
school.  My  own  experience  convinces  me 
that  if  we  do  not  learn  to  write  well  while 
in  school,  there  is  little  prospect  of  having 
the  deficiency  supplied  by  training  in  later 
life.  For  this  reason  I  have  urged  so  per- 
sistently that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  writing  in  our  schools,  and  nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  the  improvement  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  seven  years. 


1885.] 
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There  are  now  lying  on  my  desk  a  score  of 
letters  from  school  children  which  are  bet- 
ter written  than  were  the  average  letters  I 
received  from  teachers  six'  years  ago.  We 
need  to  remember  one  thing,  that  children 
never  become  good  writers  by  simply  writ- 
ing in  copy-books  a  few  mmutes  each  day. 
They  must  have  constant  practical  work, 
such  as  writing  their  spelling  lessons,  writ- 
ing letters  and  abstracts,  making  out  bills, 
notes,  and  other  business  forms,  etc.,  if  we 
would  have  them  become  good  writers. — 
Supt,  Mary  Allen  West, 


In  the  work  of  training  the  young,  en- 
deavor always  to  appeal  to  the  best  part  of 
their  natures.  Strive  never  to  awaken  sor- 
did motives,  or  to  nourish  those  lower  im- 
pulses which  are,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  inheritance  of  the  fallen  nature  of  us  all. 
In  urging  pupils  to  do  well  in  their  studies, 
to  strive  for  a  high  rank  in  school,  do  not 
appeal  to  the  mere  desire  to  excel,  to  the 
vain  and  foolish  wish  to  outrank  others,  still 
less  to  the  base  ambition  to  excite  envy  in 
the  breasts  of  the  less  fortunate,  or  to  re- 
joice in  their  humiliation.  Sordid  and  self- 
ish motives  will  play  too  busy  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  these  children  as  it  isj  let  no  word 
or  act  of  yours  encourage  them.  Try  to  culti- 
vate noble  and  unselfish  motives  in  pupils. 
Urge  them  to  do  well,  to  study  hard,  that 
they  may  give  you  and  their  parents  pleasure, 
that  they  may  be  better  men  and  women 
for  the  effort,  thai  they  may  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  talents  which  God  has 
given  them,  that  they  may  do  much  toward 
making  the  world  wiser  and  better.  In  this 
way  you  will  finii  you  can  call  into  play  not 
only  the  best  powers  of  the  children's 
minds,  but  also  the  noblest  qualities  of  their 
hearts  and  souls.  In  this  way  you  will  gain 
an  influence  for  good  that  no  human  power 
can  measure,  and  only  the  Divine  power 
fitly  estimates  and  lovingly  rewards. 


Writing  must  be  taught  by  its  principles. 
The  pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
analysis  of  the  letters,  also,  their  up  or  down 
strokes  and  curves,  and  by  couhtant  drill  in 
these  they  can  be  made  proficient  in  the  art 
of  writing.  Before  an  exercise  is  put  into 
the  copy-books,  let  the  pupils  practice  it 
upon  loose  slips  of  paper.  Let  every  stroke 
be  made  simultaneoubly  by  the  whole  school, 
the  teacher  keeping  time  audibly  for  them, 
one^  two;  or  better,  j//, '  down^  for  the 
strokes,  and  right,  lefty  lor  the  curves,  men- 
tioning them  in  their  proper  order.  One 
of  the  most  serious  faults  in  teaching  writ- 


ing is  the  endeavor  to  make  pupils  write  as 
much  as  possible  like  the  copy  in  the  book. 
If  a  child  can  learn  to  make  the  letters 
neatly  and  legibly,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  whether  they  look  like  the 
copy  or  not.  Children  do  not  naturally 
walk  alike,  or  speak  alike;  why  then  should 
they  all  write  alike?  Besides,  the  thing  is 
impossible,  for  when  the  pupils  leave  school 
and  undertake  the  business  of  life,  their 
writing  assumes  distinctive  characteristics — 
so  distinctive  that  in  a  thousand  men,  all 
taught  to  write  by  the  same  copy-books,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  two  whose 
penmanship  is  so  very  similar  that  the  one 
would  be  likely  to  be  taken  for  the  other. 
Teach  children  to  practice  writing  outside 
of  their  copy-books,  by  copying  short  poems 
or  articles,  and  by  committing  their  thoughts 
to  paper.  They  will  thus  be  far  more  likely 
to  take  pleasure  in  their  writing  exercise, 
and  will  improve  much  more  rapidly. 


Arrests  for  profane  swearing  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a  jury 
should  treat  the  law  as  of  no  force  when  a 
profane  swearer  is  brought  before  it,  and  ac- 
quit him  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  testimony 
and  even  his  own  admissions.  This  was  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  punish  a  man  in  Sing 
Sing  N.  Y.,  who,  in  a  loud  voice  and  on  a 
public  street,  made  the  air  sulphurous  with 
his  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  was  very 
properly  arrested  by  a  constable.  A  fine  not 
exceeding  |ioo  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months  is  the  penalty  for  pro- 
fane swearing  in  Pehnsylvania,  and  if  the 
law  were  enforced  occasionally  at  the  expense 
of  the  loud-mouthed  blasphemers  who  habit- 
ually offend  the  ear  of  decent  people  with 
their  vile  oaths,  the  effect  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  most  wholesome. — Phila,  Press. 


True  hospitality  has  a  deep  meaning.  It 
springs  from  the  soul,  and  is  a  visible  way 
of  exhibiting  one's  social  and  friendly  na- 
ture.  Emerson's  idea  of  hospitality  would 
not  coincide  with  many  of  our  over-anxious 
housekeepers,  who,  when  an  unexpected 
guest  arrives,  feel  that  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  domestic  affairs  must  be  brought  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  attention  of  every  one 
turned  to  getting  up  an  elaborate  entertain- 
ment, no  matter  what  the  cost  of  time  and 
inconvenience.  He  says :  **  I  pray  you,  oh, 
excellent  wife,  cumber  not  yourself  and  me 
to  get  a  curiously  rich  dinner  for  this  man 
and  woman  who  have  just  alighted  at  your 
door  ;  nor  a  bed-chamber  made  ready  at 
too  great  cost ;  these  things,  if  they  are  cur- 
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ious  in  them,  they  can  get  for  a  few  shil- 
lings in  any  village  inn  ;  but  rather  let  that 
stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  ac- 
cents and  behavior,  your  heart  and  earnest- 
ness, your  thought  and  will,  that  which  he 
cannot  buy  at  any  price  in  any  city,  and 
which  he  may  travel  many  miles,  and  dine 
sparely,  and  sleep  hardly  to  behold.  Let 
not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  be  in  bed 
and  board,  but  let  truth,  and  love,  and 
honor,  and  courtesy  flow  in  all  thy  deeds.** 

Success  depends  in  a  very  great  measure 
upon  the  man*s  promptness  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rise  of  the  tide.  A  great  deal  of 
what  we  call  **luck**  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  this :  It  is  the  man  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  and  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
that  succeeds.  **I  missed  my  chance,**  ex- 
claims the  disappointed  man,  when  he  sees 
another  catch  eagerly  at  the  opportunity. 
But  something  more  than  alertness  is  needed; 
we  must  know  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
eme^-gency.  An  elastic  temperament,  which 
never  seems  to  recognize  the  fact  of  defeat, 
or  forgets  it  at  once  and  begins  the  work 
over  again,  is  very  likely  to  ensure  success. 
Many  a  great  orator  has  made  a  breakdown 
in  his  maiden  speech.  Many  a  merchant 
loses  one  fortune  only  to  build  up  another 
and  a  larger  one.  Many  an  inventor  fails 
in  his  first  efforts,  and  is  at  last  rewarded 
with  a  splendid  triumph.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  novelists  wrote  very  poor  stuff  in 
the  beginning.  They  were  learning  their 
trade,  and  could  not  expect  to  turn  out  first- 
class  work  until  their  apprenticeship  was 
over.  One  great  secret  of  success  is  not  to 
become  discouraged,  happen  what  may,  but 
to  be  always  ready  to  try  again. 


In  the  Archsean  age  there  was  probably  no 
life;  this  was  followed  by  an  age  in  which 
there  were  the  lowest  forms  of  it,  as  sponges 
and  worms.  Then  came  the  regular  order 
— fibhes,  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds,  birds, 
large  quadrupeds,  and  last  of  all  man.  As 
to  these  facts  there  are  no  geological  doubts. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth,  ihe  result  was  not 
immediately  accomplished.  The  days  were 
longer  than  twenty-lour  hours.  The  periods 
of  the  earih*s  rotation  had  not  then  been 
discovered.  There  are  two  great  periods, 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  the  account 
of  which  is  begun  with  the  creation  of  light. 
Science  shows  that  light  is  molecular  motion, 
and  if  this  molecular  energy  ever  begun  it 
was  then.  The  first  creation  was  the  uni- 
verse, the  next  the  separating  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  system.    Then  the  land  rose 


above  the  water,  and  on  it  a  primitive  vege- 
tation grew,  which  received  its  light  from 
the  earth's  aurora.  Then  comes  the  second 
— the  organic  era;  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  was  simply  breaking  awaj 
the  clouds  which  encircled  the  earth.  In 
the  inorganic  era  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
lowest  kind  of  plants  was  begun,  and  in  the 
organic  era  this  life  gradually  advances  till 
man  is  created.  The  accounts  of  Genesis 
and  geologv  accord  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Moses  probably  did  not  fully  understand 
what  he  wrote,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  was  inspired  when  he  wrote  that 
which  the  greatest  advance  in  science  has 
but  just  enabled  man  to  understand. — Dana. 


To  many  earnest  and  ambitious  teachers, 
it  seems  that  an  eternity  stretches  ahead  be- 
fore they  can  hope  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder, — to  thoroughly  master  the  science  of 
teaching,  and  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
of  the  art  of  education.  It  is  indeed  a  long 
time,  yea  illimitable ;  the  ladder  of  improve- 
ment disappears  in  the  clouds,  and  those 
who  have  got  above  them  find  the  end  is  not 
in  sight.  Surely  it  is  not  safe  to  say  when 
it  will  be  reached.  But  this  should  not  dis- 
hearten or  discourage  ambitious  teachers. 
The  pleasure  of  knowing  hardly  excels  that 
of  learning ;  strength  and  vigor  are  found 
in  the  climbing.  Though  one  may  never 
expect  to  reach  the  end  of  improvement,  he 
may  aim  to  advance  a  little  every  day.  The 
determination  to  know  each  day  at  least  one 
thing  more  than  yesterday  will  insure  a 
progress  of  which  none  can  be  ashamed. 


Every  nation  has  been  modified  by  its 
schools,  and  where  the  school  house  was 
rare  or  limited  there  national  life  has  been 
languid.  The  Egyptian  teachers  were  few 
and  were  limited  by  the  fewness  of  the 
minds  they  could  reach,  and  by  the  equally 
depressing  truth  that  they  could  teach  only 
religion,  and  it  a  mass  of  superstitions.  The 
Eg)ptian  teachers  were  all  priests.  They 
did  not  touch  the  common  good  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  it  did  net  lead  the  minority  to 
any  \^ry  great  results-*-they  simply  taught 
to  a  few  the  best  ideas  the  times  possessed. 
Caste  prevailed,  and  only  a  few  dared  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Plato  said  that 
many  Egyptians  could  read,  but  other 
ancient  writers  deny  this,  and  limit  educa- 
tion to  the  highest  class,  and  then  limited 
education  to  only  national  and  priestly 
ideas.  Music  was  thought  hurtful,  and  phys- 
ical culture  useless ;  and  yet,  under  all  these 
limitations,  the  schools  of  old  Egypt  were 
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more  valuable  and  powerful  than  its  throne 
or  army.  Judea  and  Greece  were  pupils  of 
the  old  nation,  graduates  from  Memphis 
and  Heliopolis. — Prof,  Swing, 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  practices 
in  recitation  is  the  habit,  still  tolerated  in 
many  schools,  of  the  children  thrusting  up 
their  hands,  beating  the  air,  and  snapping  the 
fingers,  whenever  a  special  question  is  put  to 
one  of  their  number.  The  result  is  confu- 
sion of  the  mind  and  intimidation  of  the 
spirit  of  all  save  the  few  whose  power  of 
rapid  phrasing  and  ready  reckoning  brings 
them  to  the  front  in  this  cheap  sort  of  com- 
petitive recitation.  Every  pupil  in  a  class 
has  a  right  to  a  quiet  and  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  ample  time  and  favorable  condi- 
tions for  putting  his  knowledge  of  a  subject 
into  suitable  language.  The  great  danger 
of  our  graded  school-work  is  that  the  bril- 
liant group  at  the  head  will  do  the  work, 
and  the  rank  and  file  be  left  practically  un- 
taught ;  and  the  habit  of  which  we  speak  is 
mischievous  in  producing  this  result. 


Teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  talk  entirely 
too  loud  in  the  school-room.  Often,  when 
visiting  one  room,  I  have  heard  the  teacher 
of  another  department  giving  instruction, 
asking  questions,  or  reproving  pupils,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  pupils  are  talking  on 
the  same  high  key.  Now,  this  is  unneces- 
sary; and  not  only  so,  it  is  entirely  wrong. 
Teachers  should  speak  distinctly,  and  re- 
quire their  pupils  to  do  the  same ;  but  this 
can  be  done  in  a  conversational  tone.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  teacher  and 
pupil  be  heard ;  anything  louder  than  this 
occasions  confusion,  and  tends  to  injure  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  Why  should  apupil 
be  required  to  read  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
distinctly  for  one  hundred  yards,  when  the 
school  and  the  teachers  are  not  half  so  many 
feet  away?  A  teacher  may  be  enthusiastic, 
and  not  noisy. — State  Supt,  Coleman, 


The  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  ;  the  largest  cavern.  Mam- 
moth Cave,  of  Kentucky ;  the  longest  river, 
the  Mississippi,  four  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  the  largest  valley,  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, its  area  five  million  square  miles;  the 
greatest  city  park,  that  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
taining twenty-seven  hundred  acres ;  the 
greatest  grain  port,  Chicago  ;  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake,  Lake  Superior ;  the  long- 
est railroad,  the  Union  Pacific,  over  three 
thousand  mile^  in  extent ;  the  most  huge 
mass  of  solid  iron  is  Pilot  Knob,  of  Mis- 


souri, height  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  cir- 
cumference two  miles ;  perhaps  the  best  spec- 
imen of  architecture  in  America  is  Girard 
College  ;  the  largest  aqueduct,  the  Croton,  of 
New  York,  length  forty  miles  and  a  half, 
cost  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  extensive  deposits  of  an- 
thracite coal  are  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  knowledge  of  books  does  not  cover 
the  most  important  things  that  a  teacher 
should  understand.  He  may  wisely  know 
much  about  books,  he  must  know  more — 
the  nature  of  the  young  mind,  how  it  un- 
folds and  grows,  what  manner  of  training 
it  needs  for  its  best  development,  and  how 
this  training  should  be  conducted — a  kind 
of  knowledge  that  only  a  diligent  study  of 
life  can  give.  This,  then,  is  the  first  essen- 
tial toward  "real"  teaching — a  knowledge 
of  children.  Then  comes  that  real  adapta- 
bility of  mind  that  can,  under  any  condi- 
tions, appreciate  the  needs  of  child -nature, 
and,  by  the  strong  power  of  sympathy,  in- 
fluence it  toward  habits  of  diligence.  The 
teacher  who  has  the  power  of  holding  his 
pupils,  of  swaying  their  impulses,  of  awak- 
ening their  ambitions,  may  justly  claim  rank 
as  a  *'  rear*  teacher.  For  "real"  teaching 
does  not  consist  in  what  you  can  do  for  your 
pupils,  but  in  what  you  can  make  them  do  for 
themselves.     This  means  increase  of  power. 


Education  that  extends  no  farther  than  to 
conceit  because  of  some  petty  superiority,  is 
hardly  worth  an  intelligent  person's  time  to 
acquire.  Education  should  develop  the 
whole  mind,  and  extend  to  the  whole  de- 
partment of  knowledge  ;  and  not  only  make 
the  indi\tfdual  man  better  and  nobler,  but, 
through  this  nobility,  influence  that  which 
surrounds  him — especially  his  fellow  beings. 


The  Greek  schoolmaster  was  an  advance 
over  his  predecessors  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  either  Memphis  or  Jerusalem.  From 
many  causes  known  and  unknown,  Greece 
revealed  from  the  first  years  of  her  history 
an  intellectual  and  aesthetic  bias.  It  is 
amazing  that  her  Homer  came  with  the  at- 
tributes of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
Egyptians  made  only  Egyptian  literature, 
and  the  Persians  Persian  books,  but  the  first 
Greek  writer  and  the  last  one  and  all  be- 
tween those  extremes  wrote  poems  and  ora- 
tions and  dramas  and  philosophies  for  man- 
kind. When  such  a  land  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  establish  any  schools  for  the 
children,  these  schools  were  broader  than 
the  world   had   previously   enjoyed.     And 
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yet  at  last  that  land  which  gave  name  to  the 
pedagogue  confined  the  master  to  teaching 
hardships  to  the  young,  rather  than  a  wide 
information  and  high  moral  sense.  Only  a 
few  persons  enjoyed  that  higher  training 
which  made  great  thinkers  or  great  poets — 
the  children  in  general  having  been  taught 
some  elementary  branches,  and  then,  much 
more,  endurance  and  cunning  and  bondage 
to  their  country ;  and  then  a  Greek  boy  or 
>  girl  became  wonderfully  able  to  go  barefoot 
all  winter,  and  to  do  without  food,  and  to 
place  fame  and  country  before  home  or 
father  or  mother.  The  Greek  school  was 
thus  narrower  than  Homer  or  Herodotus, 
and  as  cruel  as  a  modern  workhouse  in  very 
many  particulars, — Prof,  Swing, 

Make  the  school- room  pleasant.  Do  not 
let  the  children  feel  that  their  school-house 
and  its  surroundings  are  the  most  gloomy 
things  within  the  circle  of  their  experience. 
Brooms  for  the  floor,  paint  and  pictures  for 
the  wall ;  in  their  season,  flowers  for  the 
desk  and  windows;  and  in  all  seasons  trees, 
grass  and  shrubbery  on  the  grounds,  are 
potent  factors  for  good  in  the  schools. 


Reduce  salaries  everywhere,  but  increase 
them  in  schools.  Now  not  one  in  twenty 
teaches  a  school  except  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  better  by  and  by ;  yet  the 
teachers  are  of  more  value  than  all  the 
lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers,  if  they  should 
be  rolled  up  together. — Beecher, 


I  believe  a  child  learns  best  how  to  spell  a 
new  word  when  he  wants  to  use  it,  and  that 
the  wise  teacher  will  continually  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  create  that  want.  She 
will  never  be  able  to  find  so  good  a  spelling 
book  as  her  little  class  will  ask  her  to  make 
when  they  are  reaching  out  for  words  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts. — Lucretia  Mitchell. 

To  read  the  English  language  well,  to 
write  with  dispatch  a  neat  legible  hand,  and 
be  master  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic, 
so  as  to  dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy, 
every  question  of  figures  which  comes  up  in 
practice — I  call  a  good  education.  And  if 
you  add  the  ability  to  write  pure  grammati- 
cal English,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. These  are  the  tools.  You  can  do 
much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  with- 
out them.  They  are  the  foundation  ;  and 
unless  you  begin  with  these,  all  your  flashy 
attainments,  a  little  geology  and  all  other 
ologies  and  osophies,  are  ostentatious  rub- 
bish.— Edward  Everett. 


Too  much  is  very  often  demanded  of  the 
teacher;  in  the  hurry  little  is  done  well,  and 
the  children  acquire  habits  of  carelessness 
and  become  smatterers.  Less  and  more 
thorough  work  should  be  demanded,  habits 
of  carefulness  and  thoroughness  should  be 
formed.  **  Faithfulness  in  a  few  things," 
was  the  test  of  the  Wise  Teacher  to  qualify 
for  "ruler  over  many  things."  Lay  the 
foundation  sure ;  nor  need  it  be  narrow. 


John  G.  Whittier  says,  that  he  is  still  one 
of  those  who  hope  that  the  dreadful  evil  of 
intemperance  may  be  checked,  and  finally 
abolished,  by  legislative  action.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  right  and  duty  of  the  commun- 
ity to  protect  itself  by  legal  enactments, 
whenever  there  is  a  public  sentiment  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  **  I  despair  of  any  direct  as- 
sistance from  politicians,*'  he  writes,  "but 
the  great  majority  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing these  parties  have  a  moral  sense  that 
may  be  awakened  into  action  by  precept  and 
example."  Looking  at  the  drinking  habits 
of  New  En  glanders  sixty  years  ago,  and  at 
the  general  temperance  among  them  at  the 
present  day,  he  sees  reason  for  the  greatest 
encouragement. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  positive  proofs 
that  we  have  of  the  soul's  independence  of 
the  body,  is  our  great  need  of  love  and  of 
something  to  love.  Were  we  mere  animals, 
creatures  doomed  to  perish  after  a  few  brief 
years  of  life  in  this  world,  that  which  con- 
tents the  brute  would  content  us.  To  eat 
and  sleep  well,  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it, 
would  be  enough.  As  it  is,  we  may  have 
these  things,  and  also  health  to  enjoy  them, 
and  yet  be  utterly  wretched.  Neither  can 
mental  food  satisfy  us.  **  Some  one  to  love" 
is  our  heart's  cry.  When  the  atmosphere 
of  tenderness  is  about  us,  we  rejoice ;  when 
people  are  harsh  and  unkind,  we  suffer.  We 
begin  life  wishing  to  love  all  people,  and 
believing  that  they  love  us.  Experience 
hardens  us.  Our  dear  ones  grow  fewer; 
but,  as  long  as  reason  lasts,  we  must  love 
some  one,  we  must  at  least  imagine  that 
there  is  some  one  who  loves  us. 


No  words  can  express  how  much  the 
world  owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the  Psalms 
were  born  in  a  wilderness.  Most  of  the 
epistles  were  written  in  a  prison.  The 
greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
have  all  passed  through  fire.  The  greatest 
poets  have  '*  learned  in  suffering  what  they 
taught  in  song."     In  bands  Bunyan  lived 
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the  allegory  that  he  afterwards  indited,  and  ' 
we  may  thank  Bedford  Jail  for  the  *' Pil- 
grim's Progress."  Take  comfort,  afflicted 
Christians  !  When  God  is  about  to  make 
pre-eminent  use  of  a  man,  he  puts  him  into 
the  fire,  and  His  way  must  be  best. 


Dr.  Dio  Lewis  gives  a  rule  for  the  cure 
of  stammering,  which  is  certainly  safe 
enough,  and  by  which  the  Doctor  says  he 
has  cured  three-fourths  of  all  the  cases  he 
has  treated.  The  stammerer  is  made  to 
mark  the  time  in  his  speech,  just  as  it  is 
ordinarily  done  in  singing.  At  first  he  is  to 
beat  on  every  syllable.  He  should  begin 
by  readmg  one  of  the  Psalms,  striking  the 
knee  on  the  finger  at  every  word.  **  Time 
can  be  marked,'*  says  the  Doctor,  *' by 
striking  the  finger  on  the  knee,  by  hitting 
the  thumb  against  the  forefinger,  or  by 
moving  the  large  toe  in  the  boot.**  He 
believes  the  worst  caise  of  stuttering  can  be 
cured,  if  the  victim  will  read  an  hour  each 
day,  with  thorough  practice  of  this  remedy, 
and  observing  the  same  in  his  conversation. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  live 
wholly  for  what  they  regard  great  and  im- 
portant things.  Whatever  is  not  grave  and 
momentous  they  scorn  as  beneath  their  no- 
tice, and  they  freely  bestow  the  epithet  of 
trifler,  not  only  upon  those  who  are  absorbed 
in  amusements,  but  upon  all  who  can  inter- 
est themselves  in  details.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons who  really  care  very  much  for  what  are 
commonly  called  trifles,  and  among  these 
there  is  a  great  difi*erence  as  to  haw  they 
care  for  them.  Some,  being  essentially  tri- 
flers themselves,  care  for  nothing  else;  while 
others,  taking  serious  views  of  life,  are  clear- 
headed enough  to  see  that  it  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  that  to  attend  to  each  part  as  it 
comes  before  them  is  the  only  way  to  do 
justice  to  the  whole.  To  one  nothing  is 
serious ;  to  the  other  nothing  is  trifling. 

To  preserve  peace  and  keep  this  nation 
one,  the  profession  of  teaching  should  be 
looked  to.  In  the  free  public  schools  lies 
the  salvation  of  America.  No  such  govern- 
ment as  ours  could  be  sustained  except 
through  the  free  and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  public  schools.  In 
them  true  democratic  equality  is  to  be  found, 
and  this  equality  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served. Education  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  it  should  als6  be  made  as  good 
and  as  perfect  as  possible.  There  should 
be  no  stinting  in  the  appropriations.     Sec- 


tarian teachings  should  be  rigidly  excluded, 
and  teaching  elevated  to  a  permanent  and 
professional  business. — II,  IV,  Beecher, 


From  an  acorn  weighing  a  few  grains,  a 
tree  will  grow  for  one  hundred  years  or 
more,  not  only  throwing  off  many  pounds 
of  leaves  every  year,  but  itself  weighing 
many  tons.  If  an  orange  twig  is  put  into  a 
large  box  of  earth,  and  that  earth  be  weighed 
when  the  twig  becomes  a  tree  bearing  lus- 
cious fruit,  there  will  be  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  earth.  From  careful  experiments 
made  by  different  scientific  men,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a  very  large  part  of  the  growth 
of  a  tree  is  derived  from  the  sun,  from  the 
air,  and  from  water,  and  a  very  little  from 
the  earth ;  and  notably  all  vegetation  be- 
comes sickly  unless  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Wood  and  coal  are  condensed 
sunshine,  which  contains  three  important 
elements  equally  essential  to  both  vegetation 
and  animal  life — magnesia,  lime  and  iron. 
It  is  the  iron  in  the  blood  which  gives  one 
the  durability  necessary  to  bodily  vigor, 
while  magrtesia  is  important  to  all  of  the 
tissues.  Thus  it  is  that  the  more  persons 
are  out  of  doors,  the  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous they  are,  and  the  longer  they  will  live. 
Every  human  being  ought  to  have,  if  possi- 
ble, an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine,  and  in  the 
early  forenoon  in  summer. 

The  men  who  succeed  without  the  aid  of 
education  are  the  exceptions.  Common 
men  need  all  the  help  that  education  can 
give,  and  even  of  the  exceptional  men  it 
may  be  said  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
still  better  with  the  advantage  of  education. 


A  speaker  at  a  teachers*  institute  recently 
summarized  errors  in  teaching  as  follows: 
Cramming  for  examination  ;  not  consulting 
frequently  enough  with  the  board  of  direc- 
tors; not  properly  governing  their  pupils; 
using  the  bell  too  much ;  confining  them- 
selves too  closely  to  the  text-book ;  and  do- 
ing for  a  child  what  he  can  do  for  himself. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  famous 
Frenchwoman  proves  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  ** Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.** 
A  famous  lady  who  once  reigned  in  Paris 
society  was  .so  homely  that  her  mother  said 
one  day,  **  My  poor  child^  you  are  too  ugly 
for  any  one  ever  to  fall  in  love  with  you.'* 
From  this  time  Madame  de  Circourt  began 
to  be  very  kind  to  the  pauper  children  of 
the  village,  the  servants  of  the  household, 
even  the  birds  that  hopped  about  the  garden 
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'  walks.  She  seemed  always  distressed  if  she 
happened  to  be  unable  to  render  a  service. 
This  good-will  toward  every  body  made  her 
the  idol  of  the  city.  Though  her  complex- 
ion was  sallow,  her  gray  eyes  small  and 
sunken,  yet  she  held  in  devotion  to  her  the 
greatest  men  of  her  tim^.  Her  unfailing 
interest  in  others  made  her,  it  is  said,  per- 
fectly irresistible.  Her  life  furnishes  us  a 
most  valuable  lesson. — Christian  AHvocate, 


i- 


SOCRATES  AND  HIS  METHOD. 


BY  SUPT.  B.  F.  HINSDALE. 


IN  calling  Socrates  a  teacher,  we  put  aside 
the  conventional  ideas  with  which  we 
invest  those  who  bear  that  character.  He 
had  no  school  or  lecture  hall,  no  course  of 
study  or  text-books  ;  he  assigned  no  lessons 
and  delivered  no  formal  instruction.  His 
habit  was,  early  in  the  morning  of  every 
day,  unless  something  prevented,  to  visit  the 
public  walks  and  gardens  and  the  schools  for 
youth ;  to  go  to  the  market-place  and  call  at 
the  booths  and  tables  when  they  were  most 
thronged ;  and,  as  the  day  wore  on,  to  be 
seen  in  other  places  where  the  people  most 
congregated. 

The  Greeks  were  eminently  social;  the 
Athenians  were  a  nation  of  talkers;  and 
Socrates  could,  without  giving  offence, 
engage  in  conversation  those  whom  he  met 
in  the  various  places  that  he  visited.  He 
talked  with  politicians,  sophists,  soldiers, 
mechanics,  anybody  and  everybody.  He 
sought  out  studious  and  ambitious  youths, 
and  strove  to  impart  to  them  the  Socratic 
impulse.  His  life  was  thus  as  public  and 
social  as  possible.  Naturally,  there  gath- 
ered around  him  a  fluctuating  body,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  young  men,  who  were 
called  his  disciples  or  scholars;  but  he 
called  himself  a  learner,  not  a  teacher,  and 
never  acknowledged  that  he  had  disciples. 
He  made  no  pretension  to  wisdom  ;  said  that 
his  only  claim  to  superiority  was  his  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance ;  asserted  that  when 
the  Delphian  priestess  called  him  the  wisest 
of  the  wise,  she  must  have  meant  that  he 
knew  better  than  others  his  limitations  and 
defects. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  supposes  that  Soc- 
rates was  the  first  to  render  familiar,  if  not 
to  use,  the  term  **  philosopher.'*  The 
word  means,  etymologically,  a  "  lover  or 
suitor  of  wisdom;"  and  was  used  by  Soc- 
rates, as  Hamilton  supposes,  in  the  spirit 
of  genuine  humility,  and  in  ridicule  of  the 


arrogance  of  the  Sophists.  However  this 
may  be,  the  original  sense  of  the  word  ad- 
mirably describes  Socrates*  spirit  and  aspir- 
ations. He  was  the  most  unpretentious  of 
men  ;  at  the  same  time  the  most  thirsty  for 
knowledge.  He  drew  his  illustrations  from 
common  things;  Alcibiades  says  he  was 
always  talking  about  *'  smiths  and  tanners 
and  shoemakers  and  asses  with  pack-sad- 
dles.** From  first  to  last,  he  denounced  all 
teachers  who  taught  for  pay,  and  constantly 
refused  to  accept  compensation  for  himself. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  religious  man  ;  while 
his  thought  was  searching  and  daring,  his 
spirit  was  fervent,  devout,  and  pious. 
Moreover,  he  asserted  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  '*  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  super- 
natural voice,*  *  that  historians  call  his  dc^mon^ 
but  Socrates  himself  never  personifies  it. 
In  view  of  his  self-denial,  his  unpaid  labors, 
his  claim  of  inspiration,  his  lofty  character, 
and  his  noble  martyrdom,  it  is  not  strange 
that  historians  should  find  a  decided  evan- 
gelical character  in  his  life,  and  call  him 
prophet,  apostle,  and  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. 

His  strongest  credentials  to  intellectual 
greatness  are  the  methods  of  investigation 
that  he  invented,  and  the  impulse  that  he 
gave  to  accurate  thought.  I  say  method 
that  he  invented;  for  no  historian  has  been 
able  to  discover  a  master  from  whom  he 
could  have  borrowed  it.  He  was  the 
prince  of  talkers,  the  matchless  questioner 
and  cross-examiner.  He  had  a  keen  scent 
for  pretension  and  shams,  and  his  contests 
with  men  of  that  character  are  the  most 
famous  exercises  of  logical  sword-play  in 
literature.  When  he  took  in  hand  an 
Athenian  sophist  or  demagogue,  he  began 
with  asking,  as  though  for  information,  a 
general  question,  which  probably  brought 
a  general  and  sweeping  answer.  Perceiv- 
ing at  once  that  this  answer  was  not  in 
accordance  with  all  the  facts,  Socrates,  in  . 
the  same  manner  as  before,  asked  a  second 
question.  This  answer  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  still  other  facts,  and  more  or  less 
inconsistent  with  the  former  answer.  And 
so  the  discussion  would  go  on,  question 
and  answer,  question  and  answer,  until  the 
man  of  reputed  wisdom  fell  enmeshed  and 
strangled  in  a  web  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  that  he  himself  had  woven. 
Possibly  Socrates  would  affirm  nothing 
himself;  his  aim  in  these  disputes  being 
rather  to  expose  error  and  sophistry  than 
to  establish  truth.  He  kept  truth  steadily 
in  view,  however,  and  shunned  mere  love 
of  victory.     Still  he  followed  his  antagonist 
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SO  persistently,  and  welded  his  elenchus  with 
such  effect,  that  the  process  combined  the 
torture  of  both  the  rack,  and  the  thumb- 
screw. 

This  assumption  of  ignorance  and  of  a 
desire  to  be  taught,  on  the  part  of  Socrates, 
followed  up  by  the  exposure  of  the  ignor- 
ance and  shallowness  of  pretended  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  an  opponent,  is  the  famous 
Socratic  irony.  With  seekers  after  truth — 
those  whom  we  would  call  disciples — his 
method  was  different  only  in  one  respect, 
but  that  an  important  one.  He  began% 
with  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
learner;  they  began  together  as  inquirers, 
asking  and  answering  questions  until  the 
subject  was  thoroughly  sifted.  For  example, 
Euthydemus,  a  conceited  young  man  whom 
Socrates  first  met  in  a  bridle-maker's  shop 
near  the  Forum,  was  led,  in  a  series  of 
conversations,  to  appreciate  his  own  ignor- 
ance; also  to  **  conceive  that  he  could  by 
no  other  means  become  an  estimable  char- 
acter than  by  associating-  with  Socrates  as 
much  as  possible.  He,  in  consequence, 
never  quitted  him  unless  some  necessary 
business  obliged  him  to  do  so.  He  also 
imitated  many  of  his  habits."  Xenophon 
tells  us  that  "when  Socrates  saw  that  he 
was  thus  disposed,  he  no  longer  puzzled  him 
with  questions,  but  explained  to  him,  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest  manner,  what  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  know,  and  what 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  study.'* 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  Greek  philosophy  was  stronger 
on  the  negative  side  than  on  the  positive 
side.  It  was  more  analytical  than  syntheti- 
cal; more  destructive  than  constructive. 
This  is  true  of  Socrates.  He  was  irresistible 
in  showing  what  things  are  not.  However, 
destruction  must  often  precede  construction; 
and  this  was  eminently  the  case  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  the  Sophists.  The  Greek  of 
that  time,  and  of  earlier  times,  treated  sub- 
jects admirably  from  a  poetic,  or  artistic,  or 
rhetorical  point  of  view;  but  scientific 
methods  had  not  yet  been  invented.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  Socrates  that  he  ushered 
in  the  age  of  real  science.  Aristotle  says 
that  to  Socrates  must  be  assigned  two 
novelties :  inductive  reasoning  and  the  defi- 
nition of  general  terms.  Timon  called  him 
"  the  leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate 
talker." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  method,  as  a 
teacher,  was  the  developing  method;  he 
strove  to  educe  a  correct  understanding  of 
things  from  the  mind  and  the  experience 
of  the  learner.     He  would  begin:     **  What 


is  justice  ?* '  <  *  What  is  democracy  ?' '  *  'What 
is  law  ?'  *  The  answer  given  would  be  tested 
by  specific  cases ;  the  amended  answer  would 
be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  ground  woufd  be  narrowed,  matter 
not  belonging  to  the  subject  in  hand  would 
be  cut  away,  and  at  the  end  the  listener 
would  find  that  his  mind  was  cleared  up, 
that  the  subject  was  elucidated,  and  thai,  if 
he  had  not  found  a  right  definition,  he  had 
thrown  away  a  wrong  one.  Moreover,  he 
would  be  sent  with  a  powerful  impulse  along 
the  track  of  further  inquiry. 


THE  MINISTER'S  PIOUS  DOG. 


BY  IRENiEUS  PRIME,  D.  D. 


MY  father  had  a  small  and  beautiful  dog 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Fidelity. 
He  differed  from  other  good  dogs  only  in 
being  better  than  others,  and  in  manifesting 
something  that  seemed  like  religious  sensi- 
bility, or  a  peculiar  attachment  to  religious 
places,  people,  and  services.  He  attended 
family  worship  with  a  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity that  other  members  of  the  household 
might  well  have  imitated,  and  certainly  did 
not  surpass.  If  a  stranger  were  present — 
and  much  company  visited  our  house — the 
dog's  attention  to  him  was  regulated  by  his 
taking  the  lead,  or  not,  in  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  household.  If  the  visitor  at  my 
father's  request  conducted  the  worship,  the 
dog  at  once  attached  himself  to  his  person, 
and  when  he  departed  the  dog  escorted  him 
out  of  the  village;  sometimes  going  home 
with  him  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  mak- 
ing him  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  If  the  visitor 
did  not  perform  any  religious  services  in  the 
house,  the  dog  took  no  notice  of  him  while 
there,  and  suffered  him  to  depart  unattended 
and  evidently  pnregretted. 

Such  a  dog  was,  of  course,  an  habitual  at- 
tendant on  the  public  services  of  the  cTiurch 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  required  extraordinary 
care  to  keep  him  at  home.  Shut  up  in  a 
room,  he  dashed  through  a  window,  and  was 
at  church  before  the  family.  He  was  once 
shut  up  in  an  outhouse  that  had  no  floor. 
He  dug  out  under  the  sill  of  the  door,  and 
was  at  church  before  the  first  psalm.  In 
church  he  occupied  the  upper  step  of  the  pul- 
pit within  which  his  master  ministered.  He 
lay  quiet  during  the  sermon  unless  other 
dogs  below  misbehaved,  in  which  case  he 
left  his  seat,  and  after  quieting  the  distur- 
bance resumed  it.  He  was  equally  devoted 
to  the  weekly   prayer-meeting,  which  was 
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held  from  house  to  house,  the  appointment 
being  announced  on  the  Sabbath.  He  re- 
membered the  evening  and  the  place,  and 
was  always  present.  As  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  have  a  dog  at  an  evening  meeting  in 
a  private  house,  he  was  confined  at  home. 
The  next  week  he  went  early,  before  the 
family  had  thought  to  shut  him  up,  and 
waited  for  the  hour  and  the  people.  He 
knew  the  names  of  the  families  where  the 
meetings  were  held,  and  where  they  lived, 
and  could  have  gone  to  any  of  them  on  an 
errand  as  easily  and  correctly  as  a  child. 
And  the  only  knowledge  he  had  of  the  place 
of  meeting  he  got  as  the  others  did,  by  hear- 
ing the  notice  on  Sunday.  These  habits  of 
the  dog  were  not  the  fruit  of  education.  On 
the  contrary,  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
him  from  indulging  his  religious  preferences. 
He  did  not  manifest  a  fondness  for  other 
meetings,  or  any  individuals  out  of  the  family 
circle  except  those  whom  he  recognized,  by 
their  habit  of  praying,  as  the  people  in  whom 
he  was  specially  interested. 
.  My  father  was  wont  to  relate  many  other 
anecdotes  of  this  remarkable  animal,  and  the 
relation  of  them  always  caused  his  eyes  to 
fill  with  tears.  He  had  a  strong  impression 
that  there  was  something  very  mysterious 
about  this  propensity  of  the  dog,  and  be- 
ing himself  a  stfernly  orthodox  divine,  he 
never  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  dog  had  moral  perceptions — but  I  always 
thought  he  believed  so. 


-4-        THE  FOUR  SCHOOL  ARTS. 

WHEN  progress  has  been  made  in  any 
science  or  philosophy,  it  is  necessary 
to  attempt  a  re-statement  of  fundamental 
truths.  They  must  be  brought  into  accord 
with  current  views,  not  by  rejecting  the  for- 
mer statements,  but  by  remodeling  and  en- 
larging them.  For  a  whole  philosophy 
flows  out  of  these  fundamental  formulae; 
and  when  they  relate  to  practice  there  is  an 
unconscious  shaping  of  conduct  according 
to  the  felt  logic  of  them.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  a  right  statement. 

Elementary  education  is  making  great 
progress.  Never  was  so  much  attention 
given  to  its  processes  or  so  general  a  discus- 
sion of  its  proper  purposes  and  results  as  at 
present.  The  discussion  is  much  wider  than 
the  school -teachmg  world.  Men  of  litera- 
ture, politicians,  philosophers  engage  in  it. 
Expansions  of  school  work  are  called  for  in 
the  interest  of  science,  of  art,  of  manual 
labor,  of  morals.     It  will   not   be  out  of 


place,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  re-state  some 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  this  educa- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  consonant 
with  the  best  thought  of  the  present  time, 
and  shall  tend  to  reinforce  their  importance, 
not  against,  but  among,  the  contending 
claims. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  great  work  of 
elementary  education  is  to  induct  the  young 
'into  four  great  arts.  Now,  an  art  is  learned 
by  practice.  This  is  an  important  truth, 
but  only  a  half-truth.  Its  complement  is 
that  the  practice  must  be  intelligent.  This 
intelligence  will  not  come  from  the  learner 
but  from  the  teacher,  whose  constant  busi- 
ness it  is  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  do.  It  is 
the  skilled  workman  guiding  the  apprentice 
so  that  his  practice  will  bring  forth  the  best 
skill.  Doing  may  make  a  bungler;  it  is 
intelligent  practice  that  makes  the  good 
workman. 

The  four  arts  may  be  stated  thus :  i.  The 
art  of  getting  accurate  and  available  knowl- 
edge from  things  about  us — we  may  say 
more  briefly,  the  art  of  using  our  own 
senses.  2.  The  art  of  expressing  clearly 
and  systematically  what  is  learned.  3.  The 
art  of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them. 
4.  The  art  of  using  numbers  skillfully. 

These  arts  are  of  such  prime  necessity  to 
every  civilized  being  that  the  community  is 
justified  in  insisting  that  every  child  shall 
acquire  them;  and  the  elementary  schools 
are  created  primarily  to  impart  them. 

It  is  a  true  instinct  which,  from  the  earl- 
iest times,  has  made  the  third  the  most 
esteemed  and  indispensable.  Once  mas- 
tered, the  child  may  be  his  own  instructor. 
He  is  given  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of 
human  knowledge  which  contains  treasures 
he  is  utterly  impotent  to  acquire  for  himself 
by  any  other  means.  We  react  at  present 
against  book  learning,  because  we  have 
been  content  to  teach  how  to  read,  instead 
of  attempting  the  larger  and  more  fruitful  art 
of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  It 
is  the  height  of  educational  folly  to  turn 
away  from  books  because  our  own  unskilled 
workmen  have  misused  them. 

The  first  of  these  arts,  which  seems  the 
most  fundamental,  is  the  one  that  has  come 
latest  into  the  schools,  and  as  yet  we  are  all 
clumsy  workmen  at  it.  It  came  in  late  be- 
cause Nature  unaided  does  so  much  fir:*t. 
Her  processes,  are,  however,  hap -hazard 
and  disconnected.  How  to  look  at  a  thing 
analytically  and  with  tolerable  complete- 
ness, so  that  the  consciousness  shall  play 
about  it  long  enough  for  it  to  become 
deeply  interesting  and  suggestive,  is  an  art 
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capable  of  being  taught  by  a  skillful  work* 
man.  It  is  learned  like  other  arts,  by  doing 
it  under  intelligent  guidance.  Notwith- 
standing the  wretched  machine- work  and 
formalism  which  has  reigned  in  the  attempt 
to  introduce  it,  some  real  progress  has  been 
made.  When  the  real  teacher  comes  he 
makes  it  an  inspiration. 

The  second  art  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  first.     The  use  of  the 
senses  gives  knowledge  when   their  results 
are  made  definite  and  suggestive  by  lan- 
guage.    When  shall  we  learn  that  language 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end,  and  that  proper 
power  with  it  is  acquired  by  using  it  for  its 
proper  end — to  body  forth  a  mental  pro- 
duct?    What  dreary  drills  our  little  ones 
suffer  in  the  effort  to  beat  in  upon  them  pre- 
maturely grammatical  distinctions,  and  gram- 
matical   rules!      A    child    does    not   want 
rules.     They  arc  a  lingo   to   him  —  mere 
farrago,  which  he  says  over  to  be  counted 
out.     He    gets    little  more   profit    out    of 
artificial    sentences,   with   whose    parts    he 
plays  fox  and  geese  to  oblige  the  teacher. 
He  learns  to  talk  most  when  he  talks  his 
own  thought.     He  tells  what  he  has  a  real 
interest  in,  and  is  guided  patiently  to  put 
his  thought  into  a  complete  and  proper  sen- 
tence; then  in  time  into  a  little  paragraph, 
which  he  builds  under  apt  suggestions;  and 
finally  into  a  fairly  complete  description. 
Such  work  is  real,  vital.    It  forms  the  power 
of  speech  in  him,  the  power  of  observation, 
the  power  of  systematic  thought.     It  is  the 
sort  of  preparation  which  he  needs  for  life — 
to  write  a  letter,  or  conduct  a  business,  or 
make    a    man    of   science    or    of    letters. 
Knotty  drills  on  this  and  that,  these  and 
ihose^  are  pedagogical  pop  gun  fights,  chiefly 
valuable  to  entertain  the  beholders. 

Drill  in  expression,  however,  is  broader 
than  this.  It  becomes  complete,  accurate, 
lasting  when  written.  "  Writing  maketh  an 
exact  man."  It  also  makes  a  permanent 
effect  upon  a  young  pupil.  What  a  clumsy, 
all-in-a-heap  effort  to  develop  constructive- 
ness  the  ordinary  school  composition  is !  A 
dreary  task 

or  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells,  * 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up. 

Step  by  step  this  constructiveness  is  de- 
veloped as  ideas  and  words  to  express  them 
are  gained,  if  the  guide  know  how  to  shape 
the  efforts  of  the  young  learner  so  that  he 
can  first  tell  something  he  has  a  real  interest 
in,  and  then  put  it  down  upon  paper. 
Drawing  is  another  form  of  expression.  If 
it  is  little  used,  even   by   those  who  are 


trained  in  it,  this  is  because,  again,  the 
training  is  far  away  from  their  own  mental 
life.  Somehow  we  must  allow  the  child — 
we  must  guide  him  rather — to  use  it  early 
and  often  as  an  instrument  for  expressing 
himself,  if  we  would  give  it  a  real  place 
among  the  arts  he  knows  and  uses. 

Intelligence. 


NAZARETH  HALL  CENTENNIAL.* 

I  ADDRESS  BY  RKO;*  J. 


MAX  HARK. 


WE  are  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  wis- 
dom of  love ;  and  to  rejoice  together 
that  in  the  himdred  years  of  the  old  Hall's 
existence  this  wisdom  is  abundantly  justified 
of  her  children.  The  love-god  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  may  have  been  blind  ;  but  the 
God-love  who  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
and  Light  of  the  world.  He  is  Himself  Wis- 
dom, and  all  His  works  are  wise. 

Nazareth  Hall  is  the  work  of  this  spirit. 
Its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  love,  world- 
wide, all-embracing,  when  on  the  third  of 
May,  1755,  converts  from  the  Mohican  and 
the  Delaware  Indians,  from  the  Negro  na- 
tions of  Southern  Africa,  and  from  the  far-off 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  came  hither  to  fix  it 
firmly  in  its  place  by  joining  their  prayers, 
in  stammering  tones,  to  the  eloquent  peti- 
tions of  the  cultured  Bishop  Spangenberg, 
who  officiated ;  of  Peter  Bohler,  Lembke, 
Schmick,  and  a  host  of  others  of  our  fathers, 
among  them  that  promising  young  linguist, 
George  Fabricius,  who  read  an  Indian  ode 
composed  by  him  for  the  occasion,  and  who, 
six  months  after,  perished  in  the  ma<4sacre 
on  the  Mahoning.     It  was  the  courage  of 

*  Nazareth  Hall,  situated  in  the  quiet  little  village 
of  Nazareth.  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
boys'  boarding  schools  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
first  representatives  of  those  principles  of  education 
which  are  to-day  being  more  and  more  recognized  as 
the  only  correct  ones,  and  being  gradually  adopted 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  land.  The  address 
which  we  reprint  from  The  Moravian  was  delivered 
at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  school  on  June 
loth.  on  which  occasion  more  than  a  hundred  former 
scholars,  from  all  over  the  country,  were  present. 
Over  3000  scholars  have  gone  forth  from  Nazareth 
Hall  since  1785,  among  them  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens ;  the  late  Gen.  A.  Humphreys,  Gen's. 
Mcintosh,  Michler  and  others  as  distinguished  during 
the  late  war;  the  Confederate  Secretary  Mallory; 
and  a  host  of  others,  were  graduates  of  this  school. 
27  of  its  Alumni  fell  during  the  Rebellion  as 
soldiers  for  the  Union,  and  5  as  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Army.  The  school  is  still  carrying  on  its 
good  work,  in  its  unostentatious  way,  owned  by  and 
controlled  by  the  American  Province  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  true  to  the  principles  explained  in  the 
addrtM  of  Mr.  Hark. — Eds. 
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love  that  held  fast  to  its  purpose,  and  kept 
on  steadily  rearing  the  superstructure  all 
through  those  direful  days  of  the  French 
and  '  Indian  War,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try round  was  filled  with  terror,  fugitives 
thronged  the  Old  Rose  Inn,  the  Friedens- 
thal  Mill,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem,  for 
protection  from  the  savages,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  ruins  of  Gnadenhiitten  and  a  score 
of  hamlets  and  settlements  along  the  Kit- 
,  tochtinny  mountains,  could  be  seen  by  the 
devoted  workmen  all  the  day  long,  and  il- 
lumined the  darkness  of  night  with  an  omin- 
ous, threatening  light.  The  perseverance 
of  love  finally  completed  the  staunch  and 
stately  building  in  November,  1756,  when 
Bishops  Spangenberg  and  Hehl,  with  joyful 
hearts,  solemnly  dedicated  this  chapel  to 
the  service  of  the  Triune  God,  though  it 
was  not  till  three  years  later  that  the  Hall 
was  used  for  school  purposes,  which  it  has 
continued  to  serve  ever  since  that  time, 
with  only  a  single  interruption,  from  1779 
to  1785. 

But  we  need  not  be  reminded  of  this 
truth.  Nazareth  Hall  is  but  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  same  spirit  of  the  constraining 
love  of  Christ  that  first  brought  the  entire 
Moravian  Church  into  existence,  and  that 
was  the  fountain-head  of  all  its  various  en- 
terprises. From  this  flowed  forth  its  mar- 
velous missionary  activity,  a  little  stream  at 
first,  but  now  become  a  mighty  flood  that 
has  overflowed  all  denominational  lines  and 
limits,  and  to-day  is  a  main  artery  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  through  which  courses  its 
richest  blood,  flowing  direct  from  the  heart 
of  the  Church.  From  this  same  fountain 
emanated  its  simple  theology,  of  Christ  as 
the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  life  and 
doctrine,  for  which  Moravians  so  long  were 
laughed  at  and  maligned,  but  which,  enter- 
ing the  heart  of  a  Schleierraacher,  through 
him  chiefly  is  to-day  irradiating  well-nigh 
all  Christian  thought  like  an  illumination, 
and  furnishing  the  life-principle  of  the  theo- 
logi  "al  reformation  that  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  in  our  land,  frightening  the  faith- 
less, but  rejoicing  the  strong  in  the  Lord. 
And  to  this  very  same  source,  burning 
Christian  love,  we  owe  the  existence  and 
the  character  of  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Moravian  Church. 

It  was  not  the  love  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake";  far  less  was  it  the  thirst  for  gain,  or 
desire  for  fame,  or  hope  of  pecuniary  profit, 
in  which  the  Moravian  educational  enter- 
prises originated.  It  was  simply  and  solely 
love  to  God,  and  to  every  soul  that  bears 
His  image  \  love  urging  on  to  do  or  sufi*er 


anything,  all  things,  if  by  any  means  a  soul 
might  be  saved. 

This  is  a  fact  so  well  known  and  patent 
to  all  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  I 
have  recalled  it  only  because  it  was  neces- 
'  sary  in  order  to  explain  the  wisdom  of  those 
principles  of  education  of  which  Nazareth 
Hall  is  the  venerable  and  honored  represen- 
tative. Love  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ac- 
count for  their  existence  at  so  early  a  stage 
of  our  civilization,  and  under  such  adverse 
social  conditions.  For,  as  Aurora  Leigh 
truly  and  beautifully  says : 

When  airs  done,  all  tried,  all  counted  here, 

All  great  arts,  and  all  good  philosophies, 
This  love  just  puts  its  hand  out  in  a  dream 
And  straight  outstretches  all  things. 

So  in  their  Christian  zeal  to  save  human 
souls,  those  Moravian  pioneers  just  put  forth 
their  hands  and  outstretched  all  systems  of 
education  and  every  science  of  pedagogics 
then  known  this  side  the  Atlantic — out- 
stretched them  by  more  than  a  hundred 
years ! 

At  the  time  when  this  institution  was 
opened  as  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  1785, 
education  in  the  rest  of  the  country  was  yet 
in  what  may  almost  be  called  the  barbar- 
ous stage.  To  quote  from  the  historian 
Mc  Master : 

The  system  of  instruction  was  crude  in  the 
extreme.  The  appliances  of  the  modern  teacher 
were  wholly  wanting.  The  maps  and  charts, 
the  globes  and  models  that  enable  the  eye  to 
make  clear  to  the  mind  what  might  otherwise 
be  confused,  found  no  place  in  the  school-room. 

Nazareth  Hall  had  them  nearly  all. 

To  explain  away  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  pedants,  to  make 
smooth  the  rough  path  of  knowledge,  formed 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  master. 

It  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  Nazareth  Hall 
teacher. 

His  business  was  to  stand,  rod  in  hand,  while 
his  pupils  pondered  hopelessly  over  lessons 
which  ten  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
clear.  *  *  *  To  sit  eight  hours  a  day  on 
the  hardest  of  benches,  poring  over  Cheever's 
Accidence ;  to  puzzle  over  long  words  in  Dil- 
worth's  speller;  to  commit  to  memory  pages  of 
words  in  Webster's  American  Institute;  to  read 
long  chapters  in  the  Bible ;  to  learn  by  heart 
Dr.  Watts's  hymns  for  children ;  to  be  drilled  in 
the  Assembly  Catechism  ;  to  go  to  bed  at  sun- 
down, to  get  up  at  sunrise,  and  to  live  on  brown  • 
bread  and  pork,  porridge  and  beans,  made  up, 
with  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  ever>'- 
day  life  of  the  lads  at  most  of  the  academics 
and  schools  of  New  England. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  Southern  States,  schools  woi  thy  of  the 
name  scarcely  existed  at  all.    How  radically 
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different  was  the  kind  and  manner  of  in- 
struction, and  the  life  the  pupils  of  the  Hall 
eojoyed  at  that  same  tirhe,  1  need  not  point 
out.  They  were  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  the  historian  describes ;  almost  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  it. 

If  the  same  historian  is  to  be  credited,  it 
was  even  in  advance  of  the  beat  Ntw  Eng- 
land colleges  of  the  time,  whose  education 
consisted,  he  tells  us,  **  in  the  acquisition  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  a  smattering  oi  mathema- 
tics, enough  of  logic  to  distinguish  Barbara 
from  Celarent,  enough  of  rhetoric  to  know 
climax  from  metonymy,  and  as  much  of 
metaphysics  as  would  enable  one  to  talk 
learnedly  about  a  su|>ject  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;**  while  from  the  first  **  Regulations** 
of  the  Nazareth  **  Paedagogium,'*  in  1785, 
we  learn  that  **  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
ihib  school  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  English,  German,  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek  languages,  history,  geography,  math- 
ematics, mubic  and  drawing." 

Is  It  a  wonder  then  that  Moravian  schools 
gained  for  themselves  in  those  early  days  so 
great  and  enviable  a  reputation,  and  that 
men  should  have  regarded  with  astonishment 
their  peculiar  methods  and  unparalleled 
rebulis?  Tliey  \iere  pioneers  in  the  Ameri- 
can field  of  education,  as  they  had  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  missionary  work.  And 
pioneers  are  always  deemed  peculiar,  until 
the  rest  ol  the  world  comes  up  to  them. 

It  dues  at  first  sight,  however,  seem  won- 
deriul  that  the  educational  principles  at 
which  the  most  advanced  educators  of  to- 
day are  but  just  arriving,  with  all  their  phil- 
osophic acumen  and  scientific  skilly  those 
humble  Moravians  should  have  reached  so 
long  before  at  a  single  bound,  as  it  were, 
iniuiiively.  Perhaps  it  was  by  inheritance 
from  Amos  Comenius;  or  was  it  only  be- 
cause the  same  spirit  animated  them  that 
had  filled  hiin  and  made  him  the  foremost 
educator  ol  the  world,  consulted  by  philoso- 
phers and  sought  out  by  princes  and  kings? 
At  all  events,  nearly  every  one  ol  th«  founda- 
tion principles  on  which  the  present  much- 
talked  of  **new  deparluie  in  education" 
proceeds  had  been  discovered  by  Bishop  Co- 
menius more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
wtre  adopted,  or  rather  re-discovertd,  with 
but  slight  modifications  by  his  successors  in 
the  Renewed  Church. 

Thus  the  basilar  truth  insisted  on  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  modern  father  of  the  new 
education,  and  reached  by  him  through  the 
processes  of  his  all-embracing  system  of 
philosophy,  that  as  man's  nature  is  three- 
told,  physical,  intellectual    and   moral,  all 


true  education  must  be  a  development  of 
each  of  these  natures  in  due  proportion,  and 
so  of  the  whole  man,  was  ever  a  lundamental 
principle  of  Moravian  education,  reached  by 
the  intuition  of  love  which  aimed  to  save  and 
develop  the  entire  man,  and  present  him 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  a  living  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord. 

The  mere  imparting  of  knowledge  was 
never  considered  the  chief  end  of  our 
schools ;  but  always  only  a  means  for  the 
perfecting  of  character.  And  you,  fellow 
alumni,  need  not  be  told  what  abundant  at- 
tention the  pupils*  physical  development 
was  wont  to  receive.  Who  of  us  forgets  the 
long  class-walks  through  the  neighboring 
country — or  for  that  matter,  the  short  soli- 
tary walks  between  two  trees  ?  The  fishing 
excursions  to  "the  Lake,'*  and  **the  Fac- 
tory Dam;**  the  semi-weekly  half-holidays 
for  bathing  in  the  raging  waters  of  the  Bush- 
kill,  or  skating  oh  the  neighboring  ponds; 
the  grand  times  we  had  chestnuting  on 
**  the  Mountains;**  the  fierce  snowball  fights 
in  winter ;  the  glorious  coasting  we  enjoy  ed ; 
the  base-ball  matches;  to  say  nothing  ot  our 
daily  military  drill  after  the  war  spirit  had 
invaded  the  peaceful  precincts  of  our  school, 
besides  the  constant  use  of  the  gymnasium. 
No,  the  body  was  never  neglected  by  any 
Hall- boy  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of ! 

And  that  the  sentiments  and  affections 
were  as  wisely  educated,  not  only  your  pres- 
ence here  to-day,  drawn  by  your  love  lor 
the  old  Hall,  testifies,  but  no  less  the  pure 
lives  and  noble  deeds  of  hundreds  of  others, 
who,  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  fought 
steadily,  and  still  are  fighting,  on  the  side  of 
the  right  and  the  true,  because  of  the  early 
impulse  towards  all  that  is  good  they  here 
received.  They  who  founded  this  school 
cared  more  for  this  than  all  else.  To  draw 
out  all  that  is  generous,  noble  and  true  in 
the  hearts  of  their  scholars,  to  cultivate  right 
motives,  to  make  them  feel  correctly,  was 
their  constant  purpose.  For  they  knew, 
what  Spencer  lays  such  stress  upon,  that  the 
conduct  and  character  of  man  are  deter- 
mined far  less  by  his  knowledge  than  by  his 
sentiments  and  emotions.  The  relation  of 
the  teachers  to  their  pupils  was  therefore 
altogether  different  from  that  in  any  other 
school  in  the  country.  That  machine-leach- 
ing, the  result  of  over-organization,  which 
still  is  too  common,  never  had  a  place  here. 
It  was  never  forgotten  that  the  school  exists 
for  the  scholar,  not  the  scholar  for  the 
school.  The  teacher  was  not  a  master,  but 
an  intimate  personal  friend  and  helper  of 
each  individual  boy.    The  latter  felt  towards 
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him  more  as  towards  a  father  or  elder  brother 
than  anything  else.  He  did  not  dread  him; 
but  lovtd,  trusted,  implicitly  confided  in 
him.  It  was  this  that  enabled  the  teacher 
so  tenderly  and  truly  to  guide  the  young 
heart  in  spiritual  things,  and  to  bring  so 
many  a  precious  offering  to  the  Saviour. 
It  is  this  that  is  the  secret  of  all  heart-cul- 
ture, and  without  which  there  can  be  no 
real  character-training.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Moravian  education.  If  we  ever  abandon 
this,  we  may  as  Mrell  surrender  all  the  rest. 

The  other  fundamental  principle  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  love  anticipated  the  philoso- 
phic wisdom  of  the  new  education,  refers  to 
method.  I  will  not  do  more  than  merely 
state  it  in  its  most  general  form,  viz.,  that 
nature's  method  of  teaching,  training  and 
developing  the  human  faculties  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  the  method  of  every  educational 
system  that  would  be  successful.  It  is  al- 
most startling  how  literally  the  new  educa- 
tion agrees  here  with  our  old  Moravian 
education.  The  language  of  Comenius  and 
Spencer  is  nearly  identical  on  this  point ! 

Perhaps  in  recent  years  we  have  not  held 
fast  to  this  principle  in  all  our  schools  as  we 
ought.  The  sooner  we  return  to  it  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  going  to  be  the  governing  princi- 
ple of  the  future. 

Yet,  I  think,  we  always  have  insisted,  in 
our  theory  and  practice,  that  instruction 
alone,  and  especially  book  instruction,  is 
not  education.  It  must  be  complemented 
by  training.  Education  is  not  a  mechanical 
operation,  but  an  organic  process;  not  only 
a  reception  into  the  mind,  but  a  digestion 
and  assimilation  into  the  whole  being.  It 
is  more  an  unfolding  from  within  than  ac- 
cretion from  without.  Above  all,  it  isn't 
stuffing!  And,  thank  God,  Nazareth  Hall 
has  at  least  never  been  guilty  of  this  crime 
of  cramming  1  Chiefly  because  it  has  never 
yielded  to  the  long-current  fashion  of  mak- 
ing school  a  kind  of  factory  for  turning  out 
to  order,  in  so  many  months,  so  many  book- 
keepers, so  many  merchants,  school  teachers, 
artists,  engineers,  all  warranted  to  fit  their 
various  employments  and  professions.  Not 
for  any  one  special  department  does  it  try 
to  prepare,  but  for  life.  Not  full-fledged 
scientists,  artists,  clerks,  does  it  aim  to  fur- 
nish the  world  ;  but  what  the  world  needs 
most  and  first  of  all,  men — able-bodied, 
strong-minded,  pure-hearted  men.  Men  not 
only  competent  to  solve  problems  in  per- 
centage, to  measure  with  the  yard-stick,  and 
to  keep  correct  account  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  able   to  cope  with    the  greater   social 


problems  of  the  age,  worthy  to  become  the 
future  heads  of  homes,  fit  and  furnished,  in 
heart  and  mind,  for  the  duties  and  rights  of 
true  and  useful  citizenship  in  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours.  For  this  it  tries  to  lay  the 
foundations  so  deep  and  broad  that  a  per- 
fect, symmetrical  manhood  may  be  built 
thereon,  a  complete  human  life — than 
which  earth  knows  nothing  better,  and  can 
ask  nothing  greater. 

A  hundred  years  of  unostentatious,  thor- 
ough work,  in  faithful  allegiance  to  such 
principles,  tan  not  have  been,  has  not  been, 
m  vain.  It  has  told  on  the  development  of 
our  whole  country.  Its  results  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  summed  up  in  statistical  tables. 
Figures  cannot  express  them.  Monuments 
will  never  record  them.  Those  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  Hall-boy  heroes  who 
fought  so  bravely  for  thtir  convictions  and 
in  defense  of  their  homes,  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  represent  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  heroic  bravery  that  was  gener- 
ated within  these  walls,  and  struggled  as 
manfully  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good  in  a  thousand  different  ways  and  forms, 
on  the  thousand  battle-fields  of  F>eace. 
Those  twenty-seven  patriot  martyrs  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  yonder  shaft,  and 
the  five  that  were  omitted,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  multitude  who  have  died  as  nobly  dur- 
ing the  long  siege  of  life,  true  to  themselves, 
faithful  to  their  fellows,  obedient  to  their 
conscience  and  their  God.  In  every  de- 
partment of  our  national  life,  where  as 
soldiers  or  statesmen  the  sons  of  Nazareth 
Hall  have  been  employed ;  in  every  sphere 
of  society,  where  as  brothers,  and  husbands 
and  heads  of  families  they  have  lived  and 
labored;  in  all  professional  and  commercial 
circles  of  the  land,  the  influence  of  the  old 
Hall  has  made  itself  felt^  and  felt  for  good, 
just  in  proportion  as  its  sons  have  been  true 
to  the  culture  and  training  they  here  have 
received.  Just  in  so  far  it  has  been  a  posi- 
tive factor  in  alt  the  immense  advance  and 
improvement  our  country  has  made  since 
this  school  began  its  beneficent  career  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  next  hundred  years  there  will  be 
equally  great  and  rapid  progress  made. 
Fellow  alumni,  we  must  have  a  hand  in  it ! 
Boys,  you  who  to-day  are  scholars  here,  you 
must  have  a  hand  in  it ! 

Learn  from  the  past.  From  the  start 
Nazareth  Hall  was  a  pioneer  in  the  grand 
march  forward ;  long  it  stood  alone ,  today 
all  the  most  earnest  and  intelligent  educa- 
tors are  adopting  its  principles,  and  ranging 
themselves  on  us  side.     For  the  world  is 
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learning  fast  that  what  it  most  wants,  what 
it  must  have,  is  just  what  those  principles 
are  designed  to  give — men ;  hpnest  men  to 
become  its  merchants,  and  bankers,  and 
lawyers,  and  laborers;  upright,  thorough 
men,  to  whom  to-entrust  its  government; 
true  men  for  its  homes ;  pure  and  good  men 
in  its  social  life.  Men  are  wanted  to  b\iild 
up  the  fu  ure.  Boys,  do  your  duty  now  as 
scholars;  be  diligent,  faithful,  obedient, 
and  Nazareth  Hall  will  do  its  duty  to  you, 
will  make  men  of  you,  the  true  men  of  the 
.  future,  fashioned  after  **  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;*'  fit  for  any- 
thing time  may  give  or  demand ;  ready  for 
all  that  eternity  may  bring. 
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CHAPTER  III. — VOLCANOES. 


REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEV. 

YOU  want  to  know  why  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  and  Ecuador  should  have  ex- 
pected an  earthquake. 

Because  ihey  had  had  so  many  already.  The 
shaking  of  the  ground  in  their  country  had 
gone  on  perpetually,  till  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  care  about  it,  always  hoping  that 
no  very  heavy  shock  would  come  ;  and  be- 
ing, now  and  then,  terribly  mistaken. 

For  msiance,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in 
the  year  1797,  from  thirty  to  forty  tnouband 
people  w^ere  killed  at  once  by  an  earthquake. 
One  would  have  thought  that  warning 
enough :  but  the  warning  was  not  taken : 
and  now,  this  very  year,  thousands  more 
have  been  killed  in  the  very  same  country, 
in  the  very  same  way. 

They  might  have  expected  as  much.  For 
their  lowub  are  built,  most  of  them,  close  to 
volcanoeb — bome  of  the  highest  and  most 
terrible  in  the  world.  And  wherever  there 
are  volcanoes  there  will  be  earthquakes. 
You  may  have  earthquakes  without  volca- 
noes, now  and  then  ;  but  volcanoes  without 
earthquakes,  seldom  or  never. 

How  docs  that  come  to  pass?  Does  a 
volcano  make  earthquakes?  No;  we  may 
rather  say  that  eantiquakes  are  trying  to 
make  volcanoes.  For  volcanoes  are  the  holes 
which  the  steam  unuerground  has  burst  open 
that  it  may  escape  into  the  air  above.  They 
are  chimneys  lor  the  great  bla^t- furnaces 
underground,  in  which  Madam  How  pounds 
and  mclis  up  the  old  rocks,  to  make  >  them 
into  new  ones,  and  spread  them  out  over  the 
land  above. 


And  are  there  many  volcanoes  in  the 
world  ?  You  have  heard  of  Vesuvius,  of 
course,  in  Italy ;  and  Etna,  in  Sicily ;  and 
Hecla,  in  Iceland.  And  you  have  heard, 
too,  of  Kilauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  of  Pele's  Hair — the  yellow  threads  of 
lava,  like  fine  spun  glass,  which  are  blown 
from  off  its  pools  of  fire,  and  which  the 
Sandwich  Ihlanders  believed  to  be  the  hair* 
of  a  goddess  who  lived  in  the  crater ; — and 
you  have  read,  too,  I  hope,  in  Miss  Yonge's 
"  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,*'  the  noble  story 
of  the  Christian  chief tainess  who  in  order 
to  persuade  her  subjects  to  become  Chris- 
tians also,  went  down  into  the  crater  and 
defied  the  goddess  of  the  volcano,  and  came 
back  unhurt  and  triumphant. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see 
that  there  are  many,  many  more.  Get 
Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  from  the 
school  room — of  course  it  is  there  (for  a 
schoolroom  without  a  physical  atlas  is  like  a 
needle  without  an  eye) — and  look  at  the 
map  which  is  called  **  Phenomena  of  Vol- 
canic Action." 

You  will  see  in  it  many  red  dots,  which 
mark  the  volcanoes  which  are  still  burning ; 
and  black  dots,  which  mark  those  which 
have  been  burning  at  some  time  or  other, 
not  very  long  ago,  scattered  about  the 
world.  Sometimes  they  arc  single,  like  the 
red  dot  at  Otaheite,  or  at  Easter  Island  in 
the  Pacific.  Sometimes  they  are  in  groups, 
or  clusters,  like  the  cluster  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  or  in 
New  Zealand.  And  if  we  look  in  the  At- 
lantic, we  shall  see  four  clusters ;  one  in  poor 
half-destroyed  Iceland,  in  the  far  north,  one 
in  the  Azores,  one  in  the  Canaries  and 
one  in  the  Cape  De  Verds.  And  there 
is  one  in  these  Canaries  which  we  must 
not"  overlook,  for  it  is  no  other  than 
the  famous  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  volcano 
which  is  hardly  burnt  out  yet,  and  may  burn 
up  again  any  day,  standing  up  out  of  the  sea 
more  than  1 2,000  feet  high  still,  and  once 
it  must  have  been  double  that  height. 
Some  think  that  it  is  perhaps  the  true  Mount 
Atlas,  which  the  old  Greeks  named  when 
first  they  ventured  out  of  the  Straits  of 
'  Gibraltar  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  saw 
the  great  peak  far  to  the  westward,  with  the 
clouds  cutting  off  its  top;  and  said  that  it 
was  a  mighty  giant,  the  brother  of  the  Even- 
ing Star,  who  held  up  the  sky  upon  his 
shoulders,  in  the  midst  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  the  gardens  of  the  Evening  Star, 
full  of  golden  fruits:  and  that  Perseus  had 
turned  him  into  stone,  when  he  passed  him 
with  the  Gorgon's  head. 
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But  you  will  see,  too,  that  most  of  these 
red  and  black  dots  run  in  crooked  lines: 
and  that  many  of  the  clusters  run  m  lines 
likewise. 

Look  at  one  line :  by  far  the  largest  on  the 
earth.  You  will  learn  a  good  deal  of  geog- 
rapliy  from  it. 

The  red  dots  begin  at  a  place  called  the* 
•Terribles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  They  run  on,  here  and  there, 
along  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and 
through  the  Spice  Islands;  and  at  New 
Guinea  the  line  of  red  dots  forks.  One 
branch  runs  south*  east,  through  islands 
whose  names  you  never  heard,  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  to  New  Zealand.  The 
other  runs  north,  through  the  Philippines, 
though  Japan,  through  Kamschatka:  and 
then  there  is  a  little  break  of  sea,  between 
Asia  and  America :  but  beyond  it,  the  red 
dots  begin  again  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  then  turn  down  the  whole  west  coast  of 
America,  down  from  Mount  Elias  (in  what 
was,  till  lately,  Russian  America)  towards 
Britibh  Columbia.  Then  after  a  long  gap, 
there  are  one  or  two  in  lower  California 
(and  we  must  not  forget  the  terrible  earth- 
quake which  has  just  shaken  San  Francisco, 
between  those  two  last  places);  and  when  we 
come  down  to  Mexico  we  find  the  red  dots 
again  plentiful,  and  only  too  plentiful;  for 
they  mark  the  great  volcanic  line  of  Mexico, 
of  which  you  will  read,  I  hope,  some  day, 
in  Humboldt's  works.  But  the  line  does 
not  stop  there.  After  the  little  gap  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  begins  again  m  Quito, 
the  very  country  which  has  just  been  shaken, 
and  in  which  stand  the  huge  volcanos  Chim- 
borazo,  Pasto,  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  Pichin- 
cha,  Tunguragua, — smooth  cones  from  15,- 
000  to  20,000  feet  high,  shining  white  with 
snow,  till  the  heat  inside  melts  it  off,  and 
leaves  the  cinders  of  which  the  peaks  are 
made  all  black  and  ugly  among  the  clouds, 
ready  to  bur^t  in  smoke  and  fire.  South  of 
them  again,  there  is  a  long  gap,  and  then 
another  line  of  red  dots — ^Arequiba,  Chipi- 
cani,  Gualatieri,  Atacama, — as  high  as  or 
higher  than  those  in  Quito:  and  this,  re- 
member, is  the  other  country  which  has  just 
been  shaken.  On  the  sea  shore  below  those 
volcanos  stood  the  hapless  city  of  Arica, 
whose  ruins  we  saw  in  the  picture.  Then 
comes  another  gap ;  and  then  a  line  of  more 
volcanos  in  Chili,  at  the  foot  of  which  hap- 
pened that  fearful  earthquake  of  1835  (be- 
sides many  more)  of  which  you  will  read 
some  day  in  that  noble  book  "The  Voyage 
of  the  Beagle;  '*  and  so  the  line  of  dots  runs 
down  to  the  southernmost  point  of  America. 


What  a  line  we  have  traced !  Long 
enough  to  go  round  the  world  if  it  were 
straight.  A  line  of  holes  out  of  which 
steam,  and  heat,  and  cinders,  and  melted 
stones,  are  rushing  up,  perpetually,  in  one 
place  and  another.  Now  the  holes  in  this 
line  which  are  near  each  other  have  cer- 
tainly something  to  do  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  when  the  earth  shook  the  other 
day  round  the  volcanoes  of  Quito,  it  shook 
also  around  the  volcanoes  of  Teru,  though 
they  were  600  miles  away.  And  there  are 
many  stories  of  earthquakes  being  felt,  or 
awful  underground  thunder  heard,  while 
volcanoes  were  breaking  out  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  -  I  will  give  you  a  very  curious 
instance  of  that. 

If  you  look  at  the  West  Indies  on  the 
map,  you  will  see  a  line  of  red  dots  runs 
through  the  Windward  Islands:  there  are 
two  volcanoes  in  them,  one  in  Guadaloupe, 
and  one  in  St.  Vincent  (I  will  tell  you  a 
curious  story,  presently,  about  that  last), 
and  little  volcanoes  (if  they  have  ever  been 
real  volcanoes  at  all),  which  now  only  send 
out  mud,  in  Trinidad.  There  the  red  dots 
stop :  but  then  begins  along  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  a  line  of  mountain  country 
called  Cumana,  and  Caraccas,  which  has 
often  been  horribly  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
Now  once,  when  the  volcano  in  St.  Vincent 
began  to  pour  out  a  vast  stream  of  melted 
lava,  a  noise  like  thunder  was  heard  under- 
ground, over  thousands  of  square  miles  be- 
yond those  mountains,  in  the  plains  of  Cala- 
bozo,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  more 
than  600  miles  away  from  the  volcano,— a 
plain  sign  that  there  was  something  under- 
ground which  joined  them  together,  perhaps 
a  long  crack  in  the  earth.  Look  for  your- 
selves at  the  places,  and  you  will  see  that 
(as  Humboldt  says)  it  is  as  strange  as  if  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  heard  in  the 
north  of  France. 

So  it  seems  as  if  these  lines  of  volcanoes 
stood  along  cracks  in  the  rind  of  the  earth, 
through  which  the  melted  stuff  inside  was 
forever  trying  to  force  its  way ;  and  that,  as 
the  crack  got  stopped  up  in  one  place  by 
the  melted  stuff  cooling  and  hardening 
again  into  stone,  it  was  burst  in  another 
place,  and  a  fresh  volcano  made,  or  an  old 
one  re-opened. 

Now  we  can  understand  why  earthquakes 
should  be  most  common  round  volpauoes ; 
and  we  can  understand,  too,  why  they 
would  be  worst  before  a  volcano  breaks  out, 
because  then  the  steam  is  trying  to  escape; 
and  we  can  understand,  too,  why  people 
who  live  near  volcanoes  are  glad  to  see  them 
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blazing  and  spouting,  becatjse  then  they 
havehope  that  the  steam  has  found  its  way 
out,  and  will  not  make  earthquakes  any 
more  for  a  while.  But  still  that  is  merely 
foolish  speculation  on  chance.  Volcanoes 
can  never  be  trusted.  No  one  knows  when 
one  will  break  out,  or  what  it  will  do ;  and 
those  who  live  close  to  them-^as  the  city  of 
Naples  is  close  to  Mount  Vesuvius — must  not 
be  astonished  if  they  are  blown  up  or  swal- 
lowed up,  as  that  great  and  beautiful  city  of 
Naples  may  be  without  a  warning,  any  day. 

For  what  happened  to  that  same  Mount 
Vesuvius — nearly  1800  years  ago,  in  the  old 
Roman  tiroes?  For  ages  and  ages  it  had 
been  lying  quiet,  like  any  other  hill.  Beau- 
tiful cities  were  built  at  its  foot,  filled  with 
people  who  were  as  handsome,  and  as  com- 
fortable, and  (I  am  afraid)  as  wicked,  as 
people  ever  were  on  earth.  Fair  gardens, 
vineyards,  olive-yards,  covered  the  mountain 
slopes.  It  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  Paradises 
of  the  world.  As  for  the  mountain's  being  a 
burning  mountain,  who  ever  thought  of 
that  ?  To  be  sure,  on  top  of  it  was  a  great 
round  crater,  or  cup,  a  mile  or  more  across, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  deep.  But  that 
was  all  overgrown  with  bushes  and  wild 
vines,  full  of  boars  and  deer.  What  sign  of 
fire  was  there  in  that  ?  To  be  sure,  also, 
there  was  an  ugly  place  below  by  the  sea 
bhore,  called  the  Phlegrsean  fields,  where 
smoke  and  brimstone  came  out  of  the 
ground,  and  a  lake  called  Avernus,  over 
which  poisonous  gases  hung,  and  which 
(old  stories  told)  was  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nether  Pit.  But  what  of  that?  It 
had  never  harmed  any  one,  and  how  could 
it  harm  them  ? 

So  they  all  lived  on,  merrily  and  happily 
enough,  till,  in  the  year  a.  d.  79  (that  was 
eight  years,  you  know,  after  the  Emperor 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem),  there  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Bay  of  Naples  a  Roman 
admiral,  called  Pliny,  who  was  also  a  very 
studious  and  learned  man,  and  author  of  a 
famous  old  book  on  natural  history.  He  was 
staying  on  shore  with  his  sister ;  and  as  he 
sat  in  his  study  she  called  him  out  to  see  a 
strange  cloud  which  had  been  hanging  for 
some  time  over  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
It  was  in  shape  just  like  a  pine  tree ;  not,  of 
course,  like  one  of  our  branching  Scotch  firs 
here,  but  like  an  Italian  stone  pine,  with 
a  long  straight  stem  and  a  fiat  parasol - 
shaped  top.  Sometimes  it  was  blackish, 
sometimes  spotted  ;  and  the  good  Admiral 
Pliny,  who  was  always  curious  about  natural 
science,  ordered  his  cutter  and  went  away 
across  the  bay  to  see  'what  it  could  be. 


Earthquake  shocks  had  been  very  common 
for  the  la§t  few  days :  but  I  do  not  supi)ose 
that  Pliny  had  any  notion  that  the  earth- 
quakes and  the  cloud  had  aught  to  do  with 
each  other.  However,  he  soon  found  out 
that  they  had  ;  and  to  his  cost.  When  he 
got  near  the  opposite  shore,  some  of  the 
sailors  met  him  and  entreated  him  to  turn 
back.  Cinders  and  pumice-stones  were 
falling  down  from  the  sky,  and  flames 
breaking  out  of  the  mountain  above.  But 
Pliny  would  go  on :  he  said  that  if  people 
were  in  danger  it  was  his  duty  to  help  them; 
and  that  he  must  see  this  strange  cloud,  and 
note  down  the  different  shapes  into  which  it 
changed.  But  the  hot  ashes  fell  faster  and 
faster ;  the  sea  ebbed  out  suddenly,  and  left 
them  nearly  dry,  and  Pliny  turned  away  to 
a  place  called  Stabise,  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Pomponianus,  who  was  just  going  to 
escape  in  a  boat.  Brave  Pliny  told  him  not 
to  be  afraid ;  ordered  his  bath  like  a  true 
Roman  gentleman ;  and  then  went  in  to  din- 
ner with  a  cheerful  face.  Flames  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  nearer  and  nearer 
as  the  night  drew  on :  but  Pliny  persuaded 
his  friend  that  they  were  only  fires  in  some 
villages  from  which  the  peasants  had  fled ; 
and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
However,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they 
found  the  courtyard  being  fast  filled  with 
cinders,  and,  if  they  had  not  woke  up  the 
admiral  in  time,  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  get  out  of  the  house.  The  earth- 
quake shocks  grew  stronger  and  fiercer,  till 
the  house  was  ready  to  fall  \  and  Pliny  and. 
his  friend,  and  the  sailors  and  the  slaves,  all 
fled  into  open  fields,  amid  a  shower  of  stones 
and  cinders,  tying  pillows  over  their  heads 
to  prevent  their  being  beaten  down.  The 
day  had  come  by  this  time :  but  not  the 
dawn ;  for  it  was  still  pitch  dark  as  night. 
They  went  down  to  their  boats  upon  the 
shore :  but  the  sea  raged  so  horribly,  that 
there  was  no  getting  on  board  of  them. 
Then  Pliny  grew  tired,  and  made  his'  men 
spread  a  sail  for  him,  and  lay  down  on  it. 
But  there  came  down  upon  them  a  rush  of 
flames,  and  a  horrible  smell  of  sulphur,  and 
all  ran  for  their  lives.  Some  of  the  slaves 
tried  to  help  the  Admiral  upon  his  legs :  but 
he  sank  down  again  overpowered  with  the 
brimstone  fumes,  and  so  was  left  behind. 
When  they  came  back  a^ain,  there  he  lay 
dead :  but  with  his  clothes  in  order,  and  his 
face  as  quiet  as  if  he  had  been  only  sleep- 
ing. And  that  was  the  end  of  a  brave 
and  learned  man  ;  a  martyr  to  duty  and  to 
the  love  of  science. 

But  what  was  going  on  in  the  meantime  ? 
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Under  clouds  of  ashes,  cinders,  mud,  iava,  ' 
ihree  of  those  happy  cities  were  buried  at 
once — Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae.  They 
were  buried  just  as  the  people  fled  from 
them,  leaving  the  furniture  and  the  earthen- 
ware, often  even  jewels  and  gold,  behind, 
and  here  and  there  among  them  a  human 
being  who  had  not  time  to  escape  from  the 
dreadful  deluge  of  dust.  The  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompeii  have  been  dug  into 
since ;  and  the  paintings,  especially  in  Pom- 
peii, are  found  upon  the  walls  still  fresh, 
preserved  from  the  air  by  the  ashes  that 
have  covered  them  in.  When  you  are 
older,  you  perhaps  will  go  to  Naples,  and 
see  in  its  fampus  museum  the  curiosities 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruiqed 
cities ;  and  you  will  walk,  I  suppose,  along 
the  streets  of  Pompeii,  and  see  the  wheel- 
tracks  in  the  pavement,  along  which  carts 
and  chariots  rumbled  2,000  years  ago. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  go  nearer  home,  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  the  Pompeian 
Court,  as  it  is  called,  you  will  see  an  exact 
model  of  one  of  these  old  buried  houses, 
copied  to  the  very  paintings  on  the  walls  \ 
and  judge  for  yourself,  as  far  as  a  little  boy 
can  judge,  >vhat  sort  of  life  these  thought- 
less, luckless  people  lived  2,000  years  ago. 

And  what  has  become  of  Vesuvius,  the 
treacherous  mountain?  Half  or  more  than 
half  of  the  side  of  the  old  crater  had  blown 
away;  and  what  was  left,  which  is  now 
called  Monte  Somma,  stands  in  a  half  circle 
round  the  new  cpne  and  new  crater  which 
is  burning  at  this  very  day.  True,  after  that 
eruption  which  killed  Pliny,  Vesuvius  fell 
asleep  again,  and  did  not  awake  for  134 
years,  and  then  again  for  269  years :  but  it 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  restless  as 
the  ages  have  passed  on,  and  now  hardly  a 
year  passes  without  its  sending  out  smoke 
and  stones  from  its  crater,  and  streams  of 
lava  from  its  sides. 

And  now,  1  suppose,  you  will  want  to 
know  what  a  volcano  is  like,  and  what  a 
cone,  and  a  crater,  and  lava  are  ? 

What  a  volcano  is  like,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  show  you ;  for  they  are  the  most  simply 
and  beautifully  shaped  of  all  mountains, 
and  they  are  alike  all  over  the  world, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  Almost 
every  volcano  in  the  world,  I  believe,  is  or 
has  been  once  of  the  shape  which  you  see 
in  the  drawing  opposite ;  even  those  volca- 
noes in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  you 
have  often  heard,  which  are  now  great  lakes 
of  boiling  fire  upon  flat  downs,  without  any 
cone  to  them  at  all.  They,  I  believe  are 
volcanoes  which  have  fallen  in  ages  ago  :  just 


as  in  Java  a  whole  burring  mountain  fell  in 
on  the  I  ah  of  August,  in  the  year  1772. 
Then,  after  a  short  and  terrible  earthquake, 
a  bright  cloud  suddenly  covered  the  whole 
mountain.  The  people  who  dwelt  around 
it  tried  to  escape:  but  before  the  poor  souls 
could  get  away  the  earth  sunk  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  whole  mountain  fell  in,  and 
was  swallowed  up,  with  a  noise  as  if  great 
cannon  were  being  fired.  Forty  villages 
and  nearly  3,000  people  were  destroyed, 
and  where  the  mountain  had  been  was  only 
a  plain  of  red-hot  stones.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  year  1698,  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
Quito  fell  in  in  a  single  night,  leaving  only 
two  immense  peaks  of  rock  behind,  and  pour- 
ing out  great  floods  of  mud  mixed  with  dead 
fish  ;  for  there  are  underground  lakes  among 
tliose  volcanoes,  which  swarm  with  little  fish 
which  never  see  the  light. 

But  most  volcanoes,  as  I  say,  are,  or  have 
been,  the  shape  of  the  one  which  you  see 
here.  This  is  Cotopaxi,  in  Quito,  more 
than  19,000  feet  in  height.  All  those  slop- 
ing sides  are  made  of  cinders  and  ashe-;, 
braced  together.  I  suppose,  by  bars  of  solid 
lava  stone  inside,  which  prevent  the  whole 
from  crumbling  down.  The  upper  part,  you 
see,  is  white  with  snow,  as  far  down  as  a  line 
which  is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the 
mountain  is  in  the  tropics,  close  to  the 
equator,  and  the  snow  will  not  lie  in  that 
hot  climate  any  lower  down.  But  now  and 
then  the  snow  melts  ofl",  and  rushes  down 
the  mountain  side  in  floods  of  water  and  of 
mud,  and  the  cindery  cone  of  Cotopaxi 
stands  out  black  and  dreadful  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  and  then  the  people  of  that 
country  know  what  is  coming.  The  moun- 
tain is  growing  so  hot  inside  that  it  melts 
off"  its  snowy  covering ;  and  soon  it  will 
burst  forth  with  smoke  and  steam,  and  red- 
hot  stones  and  earthquakes,  which  will  shake 
the  ground,  and  roars  that  will  be  heard,  it 
may  be,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

And  now  the  words  cone,  crater,  lava. 
If  I  can  make  you  understand  these  words, 
you  will  see  why  volcanoes  must  be  in  gen- 
eral of  the  shape  of  Cotopaxi. 

Cone,  crater,  lava :  those  words  make  up 
the  alphabet  of  volcano  learning.  The  cone 
is  the  outside  of  a  huge  chimney.  The  cra- 
ter is  the  mouth  of  it.  The  lava  is  the  ore 
which  is  being  melted  in  the  furnace  below, 
that  it  may  flow  out  over  the  surface  of  the 
old  land,  and  make  new  land  instead. 

And  where  is  the  furnace  itself?  Who 
can  tell  that?  Under  the  roots  of  the 
mountains,  under  the  dephs  of  the  sea; 
down  **the  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 
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and  which  the  vulture's  eve  hath  not  seen  : 
the  lion's  whelp  hath  not  trodden  it,  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  There  he  putteth 
forth  His  hand  upon  the  rock;  He  over- 
tumeth  the  mountain  by  the  roots :  He  cut- 
teth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks :  and  His 
eye  seeth  every  precious  thing" — while  we, 
like  little  ants,  run  up  and  down  outside  the 
earth,  scratching,  like  ants,  a  few  feet  down, 
and  calling  that  a  deep  ravine  ;  or  peeping 
a  few  feet  down  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
unable  to  guess  what  precious  things  may 
lie  below ;  below  even  the  fire  which  blazes 
and  roars  up  through  the  thin  drust  of  the 
earth.  For  of  the  inside  of  this  earth 
we  know  nothing  whatsoever.  We  only 
know  that  it  is,  on  an  average,  several  times 
as  heavy  as  solid  rock:  but  how  that  can 
be,  we  know  not. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  chimney,  and 
what  comes  out  of  it ;  for  we  can  see  very 
little  more. 

Why  is  a  volcano  like  a  cone? 

For  the  same  cause  for  which  a  molehill  is 
like  a  cone,  though  a  very  rough  one  ;  and 
that  the  little  heaps  which  the  burrowing 
beetles  make  on  the  moor,  or  which  the  ant- 
lions  in  France  make  in  the  sand,  are  all 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  a 
hole  like  a  crater  in  the  middle.  What  the 
beetle  and  the  ant-lion  do  on  a  very  little 
scale,  the  steam  inside  the  earth  does  on  a 
great  scale.  When  once  it  has  forced  a  vent 
into  the  outside  air,  it  tears  out  the  rocks 
underground,  grinds  them  small  against  each 
other,  often  into  the  finest  dust,  and  blasts 
them  out  of  the  hole  which  it  has  made. 
Some  of  them  fall  back  into  the  hole,  and 
are  shot  out  again :  but  most  of  them  fall 
round  the  hole,  most  of  them  close  to  it, 
and  fewer  of  them  further  off,  till  they  are 
piled  up  in  a  ring  round  it,  just  as  the  sand 
IS  piled  up  round  a  beetle's  burrow.  For 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  this  goes  on ; 
even  it  may  be  for  hundreds  of  years  :  till  a 
great  cone  is  formed  round  the  steam  vent, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  of 
dust  and  stones,  and  of  cinders  likewise. 
For  recollect,  that  when  the  steam  has 
blown  away  the  cold  earth  and  rock  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  begins  blowing 
out  the  hot  rocks  down  below,  red-hot, 
white-hot,  and  at  last  actually  melted.  But 
these  as  they  are  hurled  into  the  cold  air 
above,  become  ashes,  cinders,  and  blocks  of 
stone  again,  making  the  hill  on  which  they 
fall  bigger  and  bigger  continually.  And 
thus  does  wise  Madam  How  stand  in  no 
need  of  bricklayers,  but  makes  her  chimneys 
build  themselves. 


And  why  is  the  mouth  of  the  chimney 
called  a  crater  ? 

Crater,  as  you  know,  is  Greek  for  a  cup. 
And  the  mouths  of  these  chimneys,  when 
they  have  become  choked  and  stopped  work- 
ing, are  often  just  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  as 
(the  Germans  call  them)  kessels,  which 
means  kettles,  or  cauldrons.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  as  beautifully  and  exactly 
rounded  as  if  a  cunning  engineer  had 
planned  them,  and  had  them  dug  out  with  a 
spade.  At  first,  of  course,  their  sides  and 
bottom  are  nothing  but  loose  stones,  cinders, 
'slag  ashes,  such  as  would  be  thrown  out  of  a 
furnace.  But  Madam  How,  who,  whenever 
she  makes  an  ugly  desolate  place,  always 
tries  to  cover  over  its  ugliness,  and  set  some- , 
thing  green  to  grow  over  it,  and  make  it 
prett  yonce  more,  does  so  often  and  often  by 
her  worn-out  craters.  I  have  seen  them  cov- 
ered with  short  sweet  turf,  like  so  many  chalk 
downs.  I  have  seen  them,  too,  filled  with  ' 
bushes,  which  held  woodcocks  and  wild 
boars.  Once  I  came  on  a  beautiful  round 
crater  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  was 
filled  at  the  bottom  with  a  splendid  crop  of 
potatoes.  Though  Madam  How  had  not 
put  them  there  herself,  she  had  at  least 
taught  the  honest  Germans  to  piit  them  . 
there.  And  often  Madam  How  turns  her  ^ 
worn-out  craters  into  beautiful  lakes.  There 
are  many  such  crater  lakes  in  Italy,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  ever  go  there;  as  you 
may  see  in  English  galleries  painted  by 
Wilson,  a  famous  artist  who  died  before  you 
were  born.  You  recollect  Lord  Macaulay's 
ballad,  **  The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus?" 
Then  that  Lake  Regillus  (if  I  recollect 
right)  is  one  of  these  round  crater-lakes. 
Many  such  deep  clear  blue  lakes  have  I  seen 
in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany;  ajid  many  a 
curious  plant  have  I  picked  on  their  shores, 
where  once  the  steam  blasted,  and  the  earth- 
quake  roared,  and  the  ash  clouds  rushed 
up  high  into  the  heaven,  and  buried  all  the 
land  around  in  dust  which  is  now  fertile 
soil.  And  long  did  1  puzzle  to  find  out 
why  the  water  stood  in  some  craters,  while 
others,  within  a  mile  of  them  perhaps,  were 
perfectly  dry.  That  I  never  found  out  for 
myself.  But  learned  men  tell  me  that  the 
ashes  which  fall  back  into  the  crater,  if  the 
bottom  of  it  be  wet  from  rain,  will  some- 
times** set'*  (as  it  is  called)  into  a  hard 
cement ;  and  so  make  the  bottom  of  the 
great  bowl  waterproof,  as  if  earthenware. 

And  what  is  lava  ? 

That,  I  think,  I  must  tell  you  another 
time.  For  when  I  speak  of  it  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  more  about  Madam   How,  and 
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her  ways  of  making  the  ground  on  which 
you  stand,  than  I  can  say  just  now^.  But  if 
you  want  to  know  (as  I  dare  say  yoti  do) 
what  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  like,  you 
may  read  what  follows.  I  did  not  see  it 
happen ;  for  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  a  mountain  burning,  though  I  have 
seen  many  and  many  a  one  which  has 
been  burnt — extinct  volcanos,  as  they  are 
called. 

The  man  who  saw  it — ^a  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  very  good  man  of  science 
also — went  last  year  to  see  an  eruption  on 
Vesuvius,  not  from  the  main  crater,  but 
from  a  small  one  which  had  risen  up  sud- 
denly on  the  outside  of  it ;  and  he  gave  me 
leave  (when  I  told  him  I  was  writing  for 
children)  to  tell  them  what  he  saw. 

This  new  cone,  he  said,  was  about  200 
feet  high,  and  perhaps  80  to  100  feet  across 
^the  top.  And  as  he  stood  below  it  (it  was 
not  safe  to  go  up  it)  smoke  rolled  out  from 
its  top,  *'  rosy  pink  below,"  from  the  glare 
of  the  caldron,  and  above  '*  faint  greenish 
or  bluish  silver  of  indescribable  beauty, 
from  the  light  of  the  moon.'*  But  more — 
By  good  chance,  the  cone  bejgan  to  send 
oyt,  not  smoke  only,  but  brilliant  burning 
stones.  "Each  explosion,'*  he  sa)rs,  "was 
like  a  vast  girandole  of  rockets,  with  a  noise 
(such  as  rockets,  would  make)  like  the  waves 
on  a  beach,  or  the  wind  blowing  through 
shrouds.  The  mountain  was  trembling  the 
whole  time.  So  it  went  on  for  two  hours 
and  more;  sometimes  eight  or  ten  explo- 
sions in  a  minute,  and  more  than  1,000 
stones  in  each,  some  as  large  as  two  bricks 
end  to  end.  The  largest  ones  mostly  fell 
back  into  the  crater ;  but  the  smaller  ones, 
being  thrown  higher,  and  more  acted  on  by 
the  wind,  fell  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
leeward  slope  of  the  cone**  (of  course,  mak- 
ing it  bigger  and  bigger,  as  I  have  explained 
already  to  you),  and  of  course,  as  they  were 
intensely  hot  and  bright,  making  the  cone 
look  as  if  it  too  was  red-hot.  But  it  was 
not  so,  he  says,  really.  The  color  of  the 
stones  was  rather  **  golden,  and  they  spotted 
the  black  cone  over  with  their  golden 
showers,  the  smaller  ones  stopping  still,  the 
bigger  ones  rolling  down,  and  jumping  along 
just  like  hares.*'  "A  wonderful  pedestal,** 
he  says,  **for  the  explosion  which  sur- 
mounted it. ' '  How  high  the  stones  flew  up 
he  could  not  tell.  "There  was  generally 
one  which  went  much  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  pierced  upwards  toward  the  moon,  who 
looked  calmly  down,  mocking  such  vain 
attempts  to  reach  her.**  The  large  stones, 
of  course,  did  not  rise  so  high ;  and  some. 


he  says,  "  only  just  appeared  over  the  rim 
ot  the  cone,  above  which  they  came  float- 
ing leisurely  up,  to  show  their  brilliant  forms 
and  intense  white  light  for  an  instant,  and 
then  subside  again." 

Try  and  picture  that  to  yourselves,  re- 
membering that  this  was  only  a  little  side 
eruption,  of  no  more  importance  to  the 
whole  mountain  than  the  fall  of  a  slate  of 
the  roof  is  of  importance  to  the  whole  house, 
And  then  think  how  mean  and  weak  man's 
fireworks,  and  even  man's  heaviest  artillery, 
are,  compared  with  the  terrible  beauty  and 
the  terrible  strength  of  Madam  How's  artil- 
lery underneath  our  feet. 


WHO  WAS  LINN^US? 


BY  ARABELLA   B.    BUCKLEY. 

IN  an  obscure  little  Swedish  village,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  a 
boy  who  was  destined  to  teach  men  more  of 
the  nature  of  plants  than  had  been  gathered 
by  all  the  observers  since  the  time  when 
Solomon  with  curious  eye  noted  the  ways  of 
the  "  hyssop  on  the  wall."  This  was  Karl 
Linn6,  the  son  of  a  poor  Swedish  clergyman. 
As  Linni  he  was  known  by  his  boyhood 
comrades,  but  when  he  came  to  address  the 
learned  world  through  books  he  followed 
the  .custom  of  the  old  scholars  and  wrote 
his  name,  as  he  wrote  his  works,  Latin- 
wise;  so  that  it  is  as  Linnctus  that  we  speak 
of  the  illustrious  Swede. 

Linnaeus  seems  to  have  been  1x)m  a 
botanist,  and  according  to  his  own  declara- 
tion he  Was  at  once  transferred  from  his 
cfadle  to  a  garden.  His  father  had  some 
knowledge  of  plants,  and  his  uncle,  who  was 
his  first  teacher,  had  still  more.  In  his 
diary  he  records  that  when  he  was  four  years 
old  he  went  to  a  garden-party,  with  his 
father,  and  heard  the  guests  discussing  the 
names  and  properties  of  plants.  He  listened 
carefully  to  all  he  heard,  and  "from 
that  lime  never  ceased  harassing  his  father 
about  the  name,  quality,  and  nature  of  every 
plant  he  met  with,"  so  that  his  parent  was 
sometimes  quite  put  out  of  humor  by  his 
constant  questioning. 

The  lad  was  taught  in  a  small  grammar- 
school,  where  he  showed  so  little  taste  for 
books  that  his  father  would  have  apprenticed 
him  to  a  shoemaker  if  a  physician  named 
Rothmann,  who  saw  the  boy's  love  of  nat- 
ural history,  had  not  taken  him  into  his  own 
house  and  taught  him  botany  and  physi- 
ology.    At   one-and-twenty   we   find  him, 
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with  an  allowance  of  eight  |X)unds  a  year 
from  his  father,  a  struggling  student  at  the 
University  of  Upsala,  putting  folded  paper 
into  the  soles  of  his  old  shoes  to  keep  out 
the  damp  and  cold,  and  trusting  to  chance 
for  a  meal.  Nevertheless,  he  diligently  per- 
severed in  attendaiice  upon  the  course  of 
lectures — the  more  diligently  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  poverty. 

In  1736,  after  meeting  with  many  kind 
friends  in  his  straitened  circumstances,  and 
making  a  long  botanical  journey  to  Lapland, 
he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  rich  banker  named  Clif- 
ford, who  was  also  a  great  botanist.  This 
was  the  turning-point  of  Linnaeus' s  life. 
Mr.  Clifford  invited  him  to  live  with  him, 
treated  him  like  a  son,  and  allowed  him  to 
make  free  use  of  his  magnificent  horticul- 
tural garden.  He  also  sent  him  to  England 
to  procure  rare  plants,  and  gave  him  a  lib- 
eral income.  This  continued  for  some  time, 
till  Linnaeus's  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
found  besides  that  he  had  learnt  all  he  could 
io  this  place,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  kind 
friend  and  pursue  his  travels. 

At  last  he  settled  down  as  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  history  at  Upsala, 
where  he  founded  a  splendid  botanical  gar- 
den, which  served  as  a  model  for  many  such 
gardens  in  other  countries.  His  struggles 
with  poverty  were  now  over  forever,  and  his 
fame  as  a  botanist  became  world-wide.  He 
used  to  go  out  in  the  summer  days  with 
more  than  two  hundred  pupils  to  gather 
plants  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
celebrated  people  came  to  Stockholm  to  at- 
tend Linnseus's  "excursions."  Then  as  his 
pupils  spread  over  the  world  he  employed 
them  to  collect  specimens  of  plants  from 
distant  countries,  and  he  himself  worked  in- 
cessantly to  classify  them  into  one  great  sys- 
tem. 

In  1774,  while  lecturing  on  botany,  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  two  years  later 
a  second  attack  paralyzed  him  and  impaired 
his  faculties;  so  that  the  remaining  months 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  mental  darkness, 
which  the  sight  of  flowers  and  opening  buds 
and  other  familiar  and  beloved  objects  could 
never  wholly  dispel.  His  death,  in  1778, 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  mourning  in 
Upsala ;  a  medal  was  struck  and  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  him  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne. 

In  stature  Linnaeus  was  diminutive,  with 
a  large  head  and  bright,  piercing  eyes.  It 
is  said  that  his  temper  was  quick,  but  he  was 
easily  appeased,  and  he  had  pleasant  rela- 


tions with  his  scientific  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. His  was,  indeed,  a  noble  life. 
Truth-lovmg  and  enthusiastic,  he  had  toiled, 
even  wben  poor,  for  science  and  not  for 
wealth ;  and  when  he  became  famous  and 
rich  he  helped  his  pupils,  and  lived  simply 
and  frugally  till  his  death. 

After  the  death  of  Linnaeus  his  mother 
and  sisters  sold  his  collection  of  plants  to  an 
Englishman  named  Dr.  Smith.  The  King 
of  Sweden  was  at  this  time  away  fronj 
Stockholm,  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  and 
learned  that  such  a  valuable  national  treas- 
ure was  on  its  way  to  England,  he  sent  a 
man-of-war  to  try  and  bnng  it  back.  A 
very  amusing  chase  then  took  place.  Dr. 
Smith  did  not  mean  to  lose  his  prize  if  he 
could  help  it  \  so  he  set  full  sail,  and  by  good 
seamanship  reached  London  without  being 
overtaken.  Thus  the  Linnaean  collection 
was  transported  to  England,  where  it  still. is. 

Some  persons  suppose  Linnaeus  to  have 
been  the  founder  or  father  of  botany.  But 
to  think  in  this  way  about  any  man  is  to 
think  very  superficially.  No  science  is  ever 
the  creation  of  any  one  man  or  of-  any  one 
age,  but  of  many  men  through  many  ages. 
Every  science  "  cometh  from  afar,"  and  Js 
a  plant  that  has  its  roots  deep  in  antiquity. 
Nevertheless,  Linnaeus  did  great  things  for 
the  science  he  loved.  And  the  first  and  great- 
est thing  of  all  was  that  he  gave  a  second  or 
specific  name  to  every  plant. 

Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  botanists  had 
given  but  one  name  to  a  set  of  plants ;  call- 
ing all  rosesy  for  example,  by  the  name  rosa, 
and  then  adding  a  description  to  show  which 
particular  kind  of  rose  was  meant.  Thus, 
for  the  dog-rose  they  were  obliged  to  say 
''common  rose  of  the  woods  with  a  flesh- 
colored  sweet-scented  flower.*'*  This  was, 
of  course,  extremely  inconvenient.  It  was 
as  if  all  the  children  in  a  family  were  called 
only  by  their  father's  name,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  describe  each  particular  child 
every  time  we  mentioned  him,  as  "  Smith 
with  the  dark  hair,"  or  "Smith  with  the 
long  nose  and  short  fingers/'  etc.  Linnaeus 
was  the  first  to  give  a  second  or  specific 
name  to  each  particular  kind  of  plant,  de- 
scribing the  plant  at  the  same  time  so  accur- 
ately that  any  one  who  found  it  could  de- 
cide at  once  to  what  species  it  belonged. 
To  accomplish  this  he  classified  all  plants, 
chiefly  according  to  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  stamens  and  pistils  (or  those 
parts  which  produce  the  seeds),  and  then 
he  subdivided  them  by  the  character  and 
position  of  their  leaves  and  other  parts. 

*  Rosa,  sylvestris  vulgaris,  flore  odorato  incarnato. 
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In  describing  the  geranium,  for  example, 
he  mentions  first  the  sepils,  or  little  green 
leaves  under  the  flower ;  he  says  they  are 
five,  and  very  pointed;  then  the  petals,  or 
flower- leaves,  are  five  also,  growing  on  the 
sepals  and  heart-shaped ;  the  stamens  are  ten 
in  number,  and  grow  separate;  the  little 
vessels  on  the  top  of  the  stamens,  which  are 
called  anthers,  and  hold  the  yellow  dust, 
are  oblong ;  the  pistil,  or  seed-vessel,  is 
formed  of  five  parts,  which  are  joined  to- 
gether into  one  long  beak  which  ends  in 
five  points;  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a 
skin  and  are  shaped  like  a  kidney,  having 
often  a  long  tip  which  is  rolled  round  like  a 
corkscrew. 

Here  we  have  a  definition  of  the  genus 
geranium ;  but  many  geraniums  will  answer 
to  this  description,  so  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe some  more  special  characteristics. 
The  sepals  in  this  particular  specimen,  he 
says,  are  joined  together  in  one  piece;  the 
stem  of  the  plant  is  woody,  the  joints  are 
fleshy,  the  leaves  are  slightly  feathered  at 
the  edge.  These  last  marks  are  peculiar  to 
that  kind  of  geranium  which  he  calls  gera 
niutn  gibbosum,  and  here  we  have  the  speci- 
fic name.  Any  geranium  which  has  the 
woody  stem,  the  joined  sepals,  the  fleshy 
joints,  and  the  feathery-edged  leaves,  will 
be  the  species  called  by  Linnaeus  gibbosum. 

You  will  see  that  by  this  system  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  find  out  easily  to  what  part 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  your  plant  belongs, 
and  what  is  its  name ;  and  if,  after  you  have 
traced  its  genus,  there  is  no  species  which 
exactly  agrees  with  yours,  you  then  know 
that  you  have  discovered  a  new  species 
which  has  not  been  described  before. 

The  other  useful  point  in  Linnaeus's  sys- 
tem was  the  accurate  and  precise  terms  he 
invented  for  describing  plants.  Before  his 
time  naturalists  used  any  words  which  suited 
them,  and,  as  diff'erent  people  have  often 
very  diff'erent  ideas  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
long  or  short,  round  or  pointed,  etc.,  the 
descriptions  were  often  of  very  little  value. 
But  Linnaeus  could  not  work  out  his  sys- 
tem without  using  very  clear  terms  and  ex- 
plaining beforehand  what  he  meant  by  them  ; 
and  as  his  system  of  names  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  other  countries,  botanists  in  all 
pafts  of  the  world  were  able  to  recognize  at 
once  what  was  meant  by  the  description  of 
any  particular  plant. 

Since  the  death  of  Linnaeus  very  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  study  of 
plants,  and  his  artificial  system  has  been  for 
the  most  part  replaced  by  the  natural  system 
of  later  botani:>ts.     Nevertheless  his  glory 


can  never  fade.  If  they  are  the  greatest 
philosophers  who  bring  together  the  largest 
number  of  separate  facts  under  a  common 
law,  then  does  Linnaeus  rank  high  in  this 
illustrious  company  ;  for  his  mighty  hand  it 
was  that  first  seized  the  infinitely  varied 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  from  tropic  palm  to 
arctic  lichen, — that  seized  them,  and,  bind- 
ing them  together  by  the  band  of  a  great 
generalization,  gave  to  the  world,  in  one 
colossal  bouquet,  all'the  children  of  Flora. 


"WITHOUT  RELIGION.'' 


THE  serious  strain  in  which  James  Russell 
l-iowell,  our  late  minister  to  England, 
recently  in  an  after-dinner  speech  replied 
to  some  skeptical  diners-out,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the 
foremost  scholars  and  thinkers  of  our  time, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  author  is  world- 
wide. This  utterance  of  so  distinguished  a 
layman  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian  house- 
holds : 

"  I  fear  that  when  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
the  amusement  of  going  without  a  religion, 
we  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  much  we 
are  sustained  at  present  by  an  enormous  mass 
all  about  us  of  religious  feeling  and  religious 
convictions,  so  that,  whatever  it  may  be  safe 
for  us  to  think — for  us  who  have  had  great 
advantages,  and  have  been  brought  up  in 
such  a  way  that  a  certain  moral  direction 
has  been  given  to  our  character — I  do  not 
know,  what  would  become  of  the  less  favored 
classes  of  mankind  if  they  undertook  to  play 
the  same  game. 

**  Whatever  defects  and  imperfections  may 
attach  to  a  few  points  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Calvin — the  bulk  of  which  was  simply 
what  all  Christians  believe — it  will  be  found 
that  Calvinism,  or  any  other  ism  which 
claims  an  open  Bible  and  proclaims  a  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Christ,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  any  form  of  polite  and  polished  skepti- 
cism, which  gathers  as  its  votaries  the  degen- 
erate sons  of  heroic  ancestors,  who,  having 
been  trained  in  a  society  and  educated  in 
schools  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid 
by  men  of  faith  and  piety,  now  turn  and 
kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  have 
climbed  up,  and  persuade  men  to  live  with- 
out God,  and  leave  them  to  die  without 
hope. 

'  *  The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion 
at  all ;  and  these  men  living  in  ease  and  lux- 
ury, indulging  themselves  in  *  the  amuse- 
ment  of  going  without  religion,*  may  be 
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thankful  that  they  live  in  lands  where  the 
gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the  beastHnes* 
and  ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for  Chris- 
tianity, might  long  ago  have  eaten  their  car- 
cases like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off 
their  heads  and  tanned  their  hides  like  the 
monsters  of  the  French  revolution.  When  the 
microscopic  search  of  skepticism,  which  had 
hunted  the  heavens  and  sounded  the  seas  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has 
turned  its  attention  to  human  society,  and 
has  found  a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles 
square  where  a  decent  man  can  live  in  de- 
cency, comfort  and  security,  supporting  and 
educating  his  children  unspoiled  and  unj  ol- 
luled;  a  place  where  age  is  reverenced, 
infancy  respected,  manhood  respected, 
womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  held 
in  due  regard  ;  when  skeptics  can  find  such 
a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where 
the  gospel  of  Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared 
the  way  and  laid  the  foundation  and  made 
decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then 
be  in  order  for  the  skeptical  literati  to  move 
thither  and  there  ventilate  their  views.  But 
so  long  as  these  very  men  are  dependent 
upon  the  religion  which  they  discard  for 
every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well 
hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the 
Christian  of  his  hope,  and  humanity  of  its 
faith  in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has  given 
to  man  that  hope  of  life  eternal  which 
makes  life  tolerable  and  society  possible, 
and  robs  death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave 
of  its  gloom." 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 


BARTHOLDI  TELLS  ITS  STORY. 


THE  following  account,  by  Bartholdi  him- 
self, of  the  incepiion  of  the  idea  of  the 
great  statue  of  **  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World;"  of  how  the  colossal  figure  was 
made,  how  the  funds  were  raised  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  attending  the  work; 
of  the  active  personal  interest  of  such  men 
as  Laboulaye,  De  Tocqneville,  Grevy  and 
others ;  of  its  final  completion  and  transfer 
to  the  United  States  on  a  French  govern- 
ment vessel,  and  of  its  enthusiastic  reception 
at  New  York  on  June  20th,  will  be  read 
everywhere  with  unusual  interest.  Sa3's  M. 
Bartholdi : 

When  the  war  (1870)  was  over  1  could  not  go 
to  my  native  land,  Alsace,  which  was  shut 
against  me  by  the  Germans ;  at  Paris  the  Com- 
mune was  in  power  and  civil  war  was  raging. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Switzerland,  1  resolved  to 
take  a  journey,  in  order  to  withdraw  myself 


from  all  the  painful  impressions  of  the  year 
through  which  I  had  just  passed,  and  the  idea 
came  to  me  of  going  to  visit  America. 

I  went  to  Versailles  to  see  again  the  friends 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  so  many  dolorous 
months.  I  found  myself  again  at  the  house  of 
M.  Laboulaye,  with  Messieurs  Lafayette,  Henri 
Martin,  Remusat,  Volouski,  de  Gasparin  and 
other  distinguished  men  whose  sympathies  with 
the  United  ^tates  were  well  known.  They 
talked  again  of  American  sentiment,  of  the  ship- 
ments which  the  Americans  had  made  to  Pans, 
of  the  diverse  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
America. 

**Go  to  see  that  country,"  said  M.  Laboulaye 
to  me.  "You  will  study  it,  you  will  bring  back 
to  us  your  impressions.  Propose  to  our  friends 
over  there  to  make  with  us  a  monument,  a  com- 
mon work,  in  remembrance  of  the  old  friendship 
of  France  and  the  United  States.  We  will  take 
up  a  subscription  in  France.  If  you  find  a  happy 
idea,  a  plan  that  will  excite  public  enthusiasm, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  successful  on 
both  continents,  and  we  will  do  a  work  that  will 
have  a  far-reaching  moral  effect." 

It  was  then  in  these  convictions  of  M.  Labour 
laye  that  the  germ  of  the  monument  of  the 
French-American  Union  was  found.  I  may 
fairly  claim  a  certain  merit  in  the  invention  of 
the  idea,  in  working  it  out  and  in  carrying  the 
undertaking  to  completion ;  but  it  has  a  value 
greater  than  that;  it  has  roots  deeper  than  an 
artist's  ambition.  The  popular  subscription  in 
France  has  shown  it,  and  Messieurs  Laboulaye, 
Lafayette,  De  Tocqueville,  De  Lasteyrie  and 
others  foresaw  the  depth  of  public  sentiment 
when  they  said  that  if  a  method  of  stirring  up 
the  public  in  the  two  countries  by  means  of 
some  thrilling  suggestion,  some  sound  and  lum- 
inous idea,  could  be  found,  the  success  which 
would  follow  would  astonish  every  one,  Alas ! 
they  are  no  longer  here  to  see  the  complete  ac- 
complishment of  the  work,  but  before  leaving^ 
us  they  saw  the  certainty  of  success,  and  their 
benediction  will  accompany  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. 

1  traveled  from  the  East  to  the  West,  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  in  short,  made  an  artistic 
journey  through  the  cities,  and  through  the 
wild  regions  as  well,  painting  and  designing, 
finding  acquaintances  everywhere,  and  I  em- 
ployed my  time  so  well  for  five  months  that  I 
brought  back  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  than  many  Americans  possess. 

Among  the  notabilities  to  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  I  will  mention  Gen- 
eral Grant,  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  General  Meade,  General  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  Mr.  Agassiz, 
Colonel  Forney  and  other  members  of  the  press. 
All  the  names  are  no  longer  in  my  recollection. 
I  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia. 
Finally  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  wel- 
comed ever)'where  showed  the  profound  con- 
sideration enjoyed  by  my  eminent  fellow  coun- 
trymen under  whose  auspices  I  had  come  to  the 
United  States. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  for  me  to  establish  a 
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good  understanding  on  which  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  plan  of  my  Parisian  friends.  I  had 
made  a  sketch  in  water  colors  of  the  monument 
on  Bedloe's  Island,  and,  after  becoming  assured 
among  my  kindly  approving  friends  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  plan  would  produce,  I  acquired 
the  certainty  that,  when  we  should  begin  in 
France,  the  United  States  would  second  us,  and 
that  the  draft  drawn  by  Messrs.  Laboulaye, 
Lafayette,  Henri  Martin  and  their  friends  upon 
American  sentiment  should  not  t>e  protested. 
On  my  return  M.  Laboulaye  called  together  his 
friends  at  his  house.  I  imparted  the  results  of 
my  journey,  my  impressions,  the  welcome  that 
I  had  received,  the  co-laborers  upon  whom  we 
could  count,  and  I  presented  the  plan  of  the 
monument  which  I  had  made. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  detailed  recital  of  all 
that  the  committee  did;  I  will.confine  myself  to 
recalling  the  main  points  which  marked  their 
action.  The  plan  of  the  French-American 
Union  was  not  launched  upon  the  public  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1874.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  organized,  the  means  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  I  had  made  the  first  models.  Sub- 
scription lists  were  circulated  throughout  France 
at  tnat  time.  They  bore  at  the  head  the  fol- 
lowing, prepared  by  M.  Laboulaye : 

The  Monument  of  Independence  will  be  executed  in  com- 
mon by  the  two  peoples  aModated  in  this  fraternal  work,  as 
they  were  of  old  in  establishing  independence.  In  this  way  we 
declare  by  an  imperishable  memorial  the  friendship  that  the 
blood  spilled  by  our  fathers  of  old  sealed  between  the  two 
nations.  It  is  a  treaty  of  friendship  which  should  be  signed  by 
all  hearts  which  feel  the  love  of  their  country. 

M.  Laboulayb. 

This  appeal  had  a  considerable  response. 
The  birth  of  the  work  was  celebrated  on  No- 
-vember  6,  1875,  ^^  ^^  Hotel  of  the  Louvre,  by 
a  banquet  which  has  remained  memorable. 
The  arts,  letters,  the  press,  politics,  sent  their 
illustrious  representatives  both  from  America 
and  from  France. 

In  the  hall,  whose  echoes  repeated  again  and 
again  the  names  of  Franklin  and  of  Washing- 
ton, were  seen  near  each  other  the  representa- 
tives of  the  names  of  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau. 

The  banquet  brought  together  men  of  all 
opinions;  the  chief  ministers,  deputies,  the  aid- 
de-camp  and  the  secretary  of  the  President  of 
the  republic,  the  president  of  the  municipial 
council  of  Paris,  American  and  French  gen- 
erals, academicians,  authors,  savants  and  jour- 
nalists representing  all  varieties  and  all  shades 
of  politics. 

The  success  of  the  work  was  assured.  To 
raise  the  necessary  funds  there  were  festivals 
and  exhibitions.  The  illustrious  author  of 
"  Faust,"  Gounod,  has  composed  a  hymn  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  was  sung  at  the  opera, 
and  M.  Laboulaye  held  a  conference.  Going 
upon  the  stage  he  said  to  his  friends:  "See 
how  much  I  love  the  Americans.  At  my  great 
age  I  mount  the  platform  for  them.'* 

To  give  at  that  time  in  America  an  idea  of 
the  work,  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  was  ex- 
ecuted in  its  colossal  proportions  and  sent  to 
the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  I  returned  to 
the  United  States  at  that  period  as  a  member 
of  the  French  jury.    In  the  same  year  took 


place  in  New  York  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  with  the  execution  of 
which  I  had  been  entrusted  by  the  French  jjov- 
ernment.  These  circumstances,  which  awak- 
ened patriotic  feelings,  gave  an  opportunity  for 
getting  the  American  public  earnestly  inter- 
ested in  the  grand  project  of  their  French 
friends.  A  preparatory  meeting  was  org^^nized 
at  the  Century  Club  upon  the  call  of  W.  M. 
Evarts.  S.  D.  Bacock,  John  Jay,  W.  H.  Wick- 
ham,  William  H.  Appleton  and  Richard  Buder. 

Congress  on  the  22d  of  February,  1877,  voted 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  gift  from  France  and 
setting  apart  Bedloe  s  island  as  the  site,  in  terms 
most  flattering  to  the  work  and  to  the  French 
nation.  When  I  came  back  to  France  the  tak- 
ing of  subscriptions  was  going  on  actively.  1 
executed  the  head  of  the  statue  for  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1878.  In  the  following  year  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  statue 
were  obtained.  The  work  made  rapid  projjress. 
On  October  24, 1 881,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Yorktown,  all  the  pieces  of  the  frame 
work  and  of  the  base  were  put  in  place.  The 
committee  invited  Mr.  Morton  the  new  United 
States  Minister,  to  come  and  drive  the  rivet  of 
the  first  piece  which  was  to  be  mounted.  It 
was  the  left  foot  of  the  statue.  The  work  on 
the  statue  was  carried  on  from  that  time  with- 
out slackening  and  with  a  numerous  force.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  300,000  persons  visited 
the  workshops. 

On  June  11,  1884,  at  a  great  dinner  given  by 
Mr.  Morton  to  the  committee  of  the  French- 
American  Union  and  to  the .  minister  of  die 
French  government,  M.  Ferry,  president  of  the 
council,  announced  that  the  government  had 
followed  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  progress 
of  this  work,  which  had  been  accomplished 
completely  outside  the  range  of  its  influence 
and  by  the  energy  of  the  private  persons  who 
had  initiated  it.  He  found  that  it  was  time  for 
the  government  to  associate  itself  with  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  colossal  Statue  of  Libert>' 
presented  to  the  Americans  would  be  trans- 
ported to  New  York  in  a  state  vessel  under  the 
official  banner  of  France. 

M.  de  Lesseps  proposed  to  appoint  the  official 
delivery  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the  United 
States  minister  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  to 
deliver  it  in  the  presence  of  M.  Ferry  and  the 
ministers  of  the  French  government.  The 
President  willingly  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
thus  the  ceremony  which  brilliantly  crowned  all 
the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  French-Amer- 
ican Union  was  decided  upon.  The  statue 
remained  exposed  to  public  view  and  the  people 
continued  to  pour  out  to  visit  it  until  January  i, 
1885.  At  that  time  the  work  of  taking  it  down 
was  begun.  This  was  performed  with  great 
care,  all  the  pieces  being  marked  according  to 
a  classification  which  was  simple  and  easy  to 
follow. 

Such  is  the  succinct  presentation  of  the  work 
of  the  French- American  Union.  In  order  to 
complete  this  account  it  remains  for  me  10  give 
some  explanations  of  the  artistic  features  and 
the  process  of  the  material  execution. 

After  this  first  study  I  made  the  statue  which 
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measures  from  the  head  to  the  feet  2.8  metres, 
and  in  its  entirety  2.85  metres.  This  statue, 
executed  with  rigid  precision,  was  reproduced 
four  times  as  large  by  the  ordinary  process. 

The  model,  which  was  the  result  of  this  work, 
measured  about  11  metres,  or  36  feet,  in  total 
height.  Placed  in  a  large  space  it  could  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye  in  its  entirety,  and  the  cor- 
rections to  be  made  could  still  be  noted.  This 
statue  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  sec- 
tions, destined  to  be  reproduced  separately  at 
four  limes  their  size.  After  this  last  enlarge- 
ment changes  were  no  longer  possible.  Now 
the  sculptor  could  only  aim  at  very  ^reat  pre- 
cision, and  at  great  care  in  the  modehng  of  the 
surfaces  which  were  becoming  enormous. 

In  an  immense  workshop,  specially  con- 
structed for  the  work,  were  to  be  seen  four 
plane  surfaces  on  which  the  work  was  carried 
on.  They  were  encompassed  with  frames,  laid 
out  in  numbered  divisions.  Another  similar 
frame,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  one  below, 
was  fastened  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  work- 
shop. Lead  wires  aud  rulers  hung  all  around 
the  frames.  On  these  frames,  thus  geometri- 
cally laid  out,  the  sculptors  executed  in  wood 
and  in  plaster  enormous  fragments  of  the  statue. 
The  sculptors  executed  the  enlargements  by 
measurements  taken  with  the  compass  on  the 
lead  wires  and  the  rulers.  They  first  laid  out 
the  general  form  ivith  wooden  beams  covered 
with  lath  work.  The  wood  was  then  covered 
with  a  coating  of  plaster.  They  verified  the 
large  measurement  already  established,  and 
then  executed  the  reproduction  point  by  point, 
and  finished  the  modeling  of  the  surfaces. 

Exhaustive  mathematical  calculations  were 
made  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  iron 
pieces,  upon  the  centre  of  gravity  and  upon 
ihe  action  of  high  winds.  The  calculations  were 
made  by  taking  as  a  base  the  most  powerful 
hurricanes  which  have  been  recorded  either  in 
America  or  in  Europe.  The  statue  is  constructed 
of  copper  sheets,  two  and  a  half  millimetres  in 
thickness.  It  measures  46.08  metres  (150  ft.) 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  torch,  34  metres 
(ill  ft.)  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head.* 

The  forefinger  is  2.45  metres  (7  fl.  11  in.)  in 
length,  and  1.44  metres  (4  ft,  9  in.)  in  circum- 
ference at  the  second  joint.  The  head  is  4.40 
metres  (13  ft.  6  in.)  in  height.  The  eye  is  .65 
metres  in  width.  The  nose  is  1.12  metres  in 
length.  About  forty  persons  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  head  at  the  Universal  exposition  of 
1878.  It  is  possible  to  ascend  into  the  torch 
above  the  hand.  It  will  easily  hold  twelve  per- 
sons. The  total  weight  is  about  200,000  kilos, 
of  which  80,000  are  copper  and  120,000  iron.  It 
represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  1,000,000 
francs,  including  gifts,  gratuitous  work  and  the 
losses  of  all  those  who  gave  their  devoted  as- 
sistance to  the  work. 

The  Liberty  is  the  largest  work  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  completed.  The  famous  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes,  according  to  the  proportions 
which  the  legends  attribute  to  it.  was  but  a  min- 
iature in  comparison.  The  other  reputedly  im- 
mense statues  are  also  quite  small  besides  this 
gigantic  copper  figure.    Thus  the  Bavaria  at 


Munich  measures  fifteen  metres,  seventy  centi- 
metres; the  Virgin  of  Puy  sixteen  metres; 
Arminius,  twenty-eight  metres ;  St.  Charles  Boif- 
romeo,  twenty-two  metres.  The  Column  Ven- 
dome  is  only  forty-four  metres  in  height  and 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  measures  forty- 
six  metres  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  torch. 

Yet  we  must  not  expect  its  appearance  to  be 
colossal  when  it  is  in  its  place.  In  the  immense 
picture  which  will  surround  it,  it  will  appear 
simply  in  harmony  with  the  whole,  and  have 
the  normal  aspect  of  a  statue  in  a  public  place. 
It  should  be  thus,  because  its  part  is  not  to 
appear  extraordinary  in  itself,  but  to  connect 
itself  intimately  with  an  extraordinary  whole. 

The  statue  was  born  for  this  place  which 
inspired  its  conception.  May  God  be  pleased 
to  bless  my  efforts  and  my  work,  and  to  crown 
it  with  the  success^  the  duration  and  the  moral 
influence  which  it  ought  to  have.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  consecrate  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  being  the  interpreter  of  the 
noble  hearts  whose  dream  has  been  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  monument  to  the  French-American 
Union  Bartholdi. 

*The  English  measurrment  is  as  follows : 

From  bonom  of  pliutb  to  top  of  torch X5i>4t  ft> 

HeiKht  of  bottom  foundation  of  pedestal  above 

Inw-water  mark 13.00  ft. 

Height  ot  foundation  mass 52.10  ft. 

Height  of  pedestal  proper 89.00  ft. 

Total   height   of   top   of    torch   above    mean 
low-water  work 305  ft.  zz  in. 


On  June  20th  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
stowed  away  under  the  deck  of  the  Isere, 
was  brought  up  New  York  bay  to  its  future 
resting  place,  amid  the  booming  of  cannon 
and  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of,  inter- 
national courtesy.  It  is  long  since  the 
peaceful  harbor  of  New  York  has  seen  so 
warlike  a  display  as  that  which  celebrated 
the  reception  of  the  great  statue.  The  God- 
dess of  Liberty  was  welcomed  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  gratified  a  tyrant  whose 
word  commanded  armies  and  navies.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  neglect  with  which 
the  people  have  hitherto  treated  the  gift  of 
France,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  recep- 
tion demonstration  showed  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  gift  and  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  was  actuated.  The  naval  parade 
was  an  impressive  spectacle,  and  the  thanks 
and  welcome  of  the  whole  nation  were 
voiced  in  the  salutes  from  the  war-ships  and 
the  forts.  The  city  of  New  York  'spolce 
later  in  the  day,  and  the  reception  to  the 
French  officers  in  the  streets  and  in  the  City 
Hall,  if  it  lacked  the  impressiveness  of  the 
national  welcome,  was  characteristic  and 
cordial.  The  fact  that  the  much- talked -of 
"statue  was  at  last  here  seemed  to  quicken 
everybody's  enthusiasm.  The  occasion  was 
a  great  one,  and  the  celebration  was  equal 
to  the  occasion. 
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*  Ye  may  be  aye  siickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will 

grow  when  ye're^leepin'."  Scotch  Farmer. 
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SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


'\T7E  confidently  expected  that  the  bill  fixing 
VY  the  nainimum  school  year  at  six  months 
would  be  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature. 
'We  regret  very  much  that  it  was  defeated. 
The  State  appropriation  for  public  instruc- 
tion, guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  was 
designed  to  secure  a  thorough  school  train- 
ing for  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 
How  reasonable  therefore,  when  the  average 
school  year  has  already  reached  nearly  seven 
months,  that  a  school  not  open  for  six  months 
should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  general 
fund  !  Only  in  this  way  can  we,  by  legisla- 
tion, advance  the  cause  where  it  languishes, 
and  secure  in  behalf  of  the  children',  who 
are  the  sufferers,  a  longer  term  of  school  dis- 
cipline. The  most  indifferent  can  see  that 
siz  months*  attendance  upon  school  is  by  far 
too  little,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  realise  this,  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  average  throughout  the  State  is  nearly 
a  month  more. 

'  VVe  can  'see  no  reason  whatever  that  the 
I^egislature  should  thus  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  public  sentiment,  so  clearly  expressed, 
and  upon  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance. 
At  our  County  Institutes,  and  at  all  our  con- 
ventions of  teachers,  this  needed  legislation 
should  be  earnestly  pressed,  until  public  re- 
buke shall  he^  strong  enough  to  overrule  the 
indifference  of  legislators  and  secure  what 
is  so  much  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
clearly  demanded. 

While,  however,  the  Legislature  failed  in 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  minimum  six 
months'  bill,  it  has  given  us  some  positive 
general  legislation  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  service  in  our  educational  work  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  act  authorizing  School  Directors  and 

\   Controllers  to  purchase  school  books  out  of 

\  the  district  funds  settles  the  doubt  hitherto 

I  existing.     The  courts  have  differed  in  their 

\  decisions,  some  holding  that  the  Directors 

had  this  authority  under  the  old  law,  and 

others  that  they  had  not.     This  question  is 


I  now  settled,  and  all  Boaids  can  now,  if  they 
so  desire,  purchase  school  books  out  of  the 
district  fund.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
regards  the  economy  of  so  doing.  In  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  books  alone,  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  plan  would  save  to  the 
state  an  amount  probably  equal  to  its  present 
school  appropriation  and  would  do  away 
with  all  complaint  about  the  lack  of  unifor- 
mity which  has  necessitated  the  frequent 
needless  purchasing  of  books  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  are  forced  to  remove  from  one 
district  to  another. 

The  act  authorizing  Directors  and  Con- 
trollers to  elect  teachers  holding  profes- 
sional certificates  for  two  years,  and  those 
holding  permanent  certificates  or  State  Nor- 
mal Diplomas  for  three  years  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  It  helps  to  fix  a  longer 
tenure  of  office  for  teachers,  and  naakes 
proper  discrimination  in  regard  to  qualifica- 
tions. Of  course  the  election  for  a  term  of 
years,  carries  the  whole  contract  with  it  for 
that  length  of  time,  so  that  the  salary  covers 
the  whole  period,  unless  the  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  any  change  which  circum- 
stances may  demand. 

The  act  fixing  the  school  month  at  twenty 
(20)  days,  and  closing  all  schools  on  legal 
holidays,  and  the  schools  of  each  county 
during  its  County  Institutes,  will,  in  our 
judgment,  prove  in  the  end  a  very  wise 
measure.  One  objection,  however,  is  made 
to  it,  viz :  that  the  County  Institutes  will 
suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  because  the  at- 
tendance of  the  teachers  is  voluntary,  and 
their  time  at  the  Institute  not  counted  as 
pdrt  of  the  twenty  days. 

H^e  do  not  think  that  the  attendance  of 
teachers  upon  the  County  Institute  is  volun- 
tary, if  by  this  is  meant  that  it  is  at  their  own 
option  to  go  or  not  to  go.  The  law  requires 
the  County  Superintendent  to  assemble  the 
teachers  in  annual  convention.  To  do  this 
he  must  notify  the  teachers  of  the  place  and 
time  of  the  Institute,  How  can  the  require- 
ment be  mety  and  the  Institute  be  constituted 
without  the  presence  of  the  teachers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teachers^  in  order  that  the  im- 
plied requisition  of  the  law  may  be  carried 
outy  to  obey  the  sumfnons  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, He  has  full  right  to  demand  the 
reason  for  disobedience  y  and  if  found  unsaii  - 
factory y  to  take  such  measures  as  will  free 
his  administration  from  such  open  disregard 
of  his  willy — official  willy  we  mean,  because, 
as  Superintendent,  he  has  no  personal  choice 
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in  the  matter^  but  must  call  the  Institute  into 
session,  whether  he  or  the  teachers  desire  it 
or  not.  So  far  as  the  attendance  of  those! 
invited  from  other  institutes  of  learning  not 
included  in  the  common  school  system  is 
concerned,  of  course  his  authority  cannot  be 
exercised  for  he  has  no  jurisdiction  reaching 
them. 

It  is  feared  also  that  the  discipline  of  the 
institute  will  suffer,  because  the  Superinten- 
dent is  not  required  to  report  the  teachers 
to  the  various  boards,  that  they  may  secure 
their  pay  for  the  time.  It  must  be  born  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  County  Superinten- 
dent is  ex  officio  president  and  the  whole 
management  is  subject  to  his  control.  He 
can  report  to  the  directors  as  heretofore — 
can  have  a  careful  record  kept  of  attendance, 
and  can  insist  upon  such  reflations  as  shall 
preserve  the  full  orderly  discipline  of  the 
Institute. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  teachers 
must  need  compulsion  to  do  their  duty  in 
attendmg  and  observing  the  discipline  of  a 
gathering  regulated  by  law  in  their  own  be- 
half and  for  their  own  good.  Such  teachers, 
we  should  suppose,  would  soon  be  known  to 
directors,  and  come  under  their  rebuke  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Superintendent. 

There  are  some  special  acts  of  school  leg- 
islation to  which  hereafter  we  shall  call  at- 
tention. £.  E.  H. 
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JTNDER  the  above  sub-head  caption,  in 
(j  the  issue  for  July  ist,  of  a  local  educa- 
tional paper  published  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
we  have  noticed  with  regret  several  serious 
misrepresentations,  which,  we  fear,  were  the 
emanations  of  malice  on  the  part  of  both 
conespondent  and  editor,  rather  than  the 
result  of  ignorance,  and  were  put  forth  at 
this  particular  time  to  awaken ,  so  far  as 
that  were  possible,  a  feeling  of  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  might  attend  the 
July  meeting  of  the  State  Association. 

Our  fear  in  this  regard  has  been  in  great 
measure  confirmed,  since  we  have  learned, 
with  sufficient  certainty,  the  Harrisburg  cor- 
respondent who  was  engaged  in  this  dis- 
reputable work,  and  whose  disposition  also 
we  have  long  known.  It  was  the  habit  of 
the  late  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  to  oppose  a  contemptuous  silence  to 
similar  venomous  attacks   from    the  same 


quarter,  refusing  for  years  to  permit  the 
name  of  Rev.  A.  R  Home  or  that  of  -his 
so-called  National  Educator^  to  appear  in 
these  columns;  and  perhaps  it  were  better 
for  us  to  follow  the  same  di.screet  example, 
on  the  safe  general  principle,  **Can  one 
touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled?"  But  the 
interests  of  truth  and  common  decency 
seem  to  demand  that  the  following  state- 
ments be  definitely  made: 

It  is  declared  that  the  State  Superintend- 
ent *' makes  out  of  his  office  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  dollars  a  yearV  This 
is  simply  a  falsehood.  The  truth  is  this — 
and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  verify 
every  item  by  reference  to  the  School  De- 
partment itself: 

The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  is 
fixed  by  law  at  twenty-five  hundred  (2500) 
dollars  per  annum.  •  In  addition  to  this,  he 
receives  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  (1250) 
dollars  for  the  general  management  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  a  work  wholly  sep- 
arate from  the  Common  Schools,  and  for 
which  the  remuneration  is/  quite  too  small, 
when  the  extra  labor  and  grave  responsibil- 
ities involved  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Beyond  this  the  State  Superintendent  gets 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  twenty-five  hundred  (2500")  dollars 
paid  for  circulating  among  School  Direc- 
tors, Superintendents,  and  others,  official 
information  through  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  made  by  special  statute  law 
the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  does  not  increase  one  iota 
the  State  Superintendent's  salary.  He  haS 
no  property  interest  whatsoever  in  The 
Journal,  He  would  not  consent  to  act  as 
its  editor,  without  making  this  public  state- 
ment over  his  name,  in  its  first  issue  under 
his  general  direction. 

Again :  The  amount  of  the  contingent  fund 
which  can  be  applied  to  traveling  expenses, 
is  actually  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  office.  In  place  of  adding  to 
the  Superintendent's  salary,  we  are  assured 
that  hitherto  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Department,  and  the  Super- 
intendent has  been  forced  to  use  a  portion 
of  his  salary  for  this  work,  which  he  has  felt 
to  be  so  necessary.  Moreover,  the  State  Su- 
perintendent does  not  "travel  on  free 
passes,"  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  article 
under  consideration ;  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  never  granted  a  pass  to  the 
present  Superintendent,  and  this,  with  its 
branches,  is,  in  reality,  the  road  over  which 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  traveling  must 
be  done. 
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What  **  the  smaller  items  of  appropria- 
tion ranging  from  aoo  to  700  dollars,*'  as 
mentioned  by  Rev.  Home's  National  Edu- 
:  catory  are,  we  know  not.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  State  Superintendent  gets 
not  a  single  cent  from  any  such  appropria- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be.  In  the  vulgar 
and  insulting  language  of  the  article,  not 
one  cent  is  added  therefrom  to  the  **  daddy's 
heap."  The  State  Superintendent's  work 
is  not  to  pillage  the  treasury,  but  to  do  the 
duties  assigned  to  his  office ;  and  those  who 
know  Dr^  Higbee  are  sure  that  he  is  not, 
and  could  not  be,  guilty  of  any  such  conduct 
as  the  article  in  question  insinuates. 

Again  :  We  are  assured  that  the  State 
Superintendent  has  never  received  a  cent 
for  any  lecture  or  instruction  given  at  a 
County  Institute.  Some  County  Superin- 
tendents, who  have  given  special  invitation 
for  him  to  attend  their  institutes — often 
making  it  necessary  to  travel  long  distances, 
— have  seen  fit,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pay 
something  towards  defraying  his  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  knowing  how  inade-^ 
quate  the  amount  granted  for  this  purpose. 
This  has  been  very  willingly  done,  but,  in 
view  of  the  personal  insult  of  the  article 
referred  to,  we  have  authority  to  state  that 
the  Superintendent  would  prefer  that  such 
payment  should  hereafter  be  withheld,  al- 
though there  is  in  it  nothing  inappropriate 
or  in  the  least  degree  blameworthy. 

Contrary  also  to  what  the  Educator  says. 
Dr.  Wickersham  gave  definite  notice  to  all 
County  Superintendents  that  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  Deputy  Superintendents 
must  be  paid  by  the  institutes  as  there  was 
no  appropriation  at  the  command  of  the 
Department  to  pay  them,  and  the  Deputies 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  them  out  of 
their  own  salaries.  This  was  right ;  and  it 
has  continued  to  be  the  standing  rule  of  the 
Department. 

In  brief,  we  would  say,  with  full  authority, 
f  that  the  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
including  all  that  can  in  any  way  be  supposed 
as  adding  thereto,  never,  with  the  present  in- 
cumbent, has  reached  beyond  the  meager 
sum  of  $2,500,  as  fixed  by  law.  Nor  has  the 
remuneration  for  the  grave  responsibility  of 
managing  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  ever 
reached  beyond  the  $1,250,  as  fixed  by  law. 

The  reform  needed,  is  not  such  as  the 
grossly-insulting  article  referred  to  seems  to 
desire,  but  rather  it  is  the  rapid  weeding  out 
of  all  Educators — be  they  little  men  or  little 
p>apers — that  will  lend  themselves  to  such 
wanton  misrepresentation. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  references 


contained  in  the  article  to  such  earnest  la- 
borers as  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck  and 
Prof.  A.  J.  Davis,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent  and  consent 
of  the  Governor,  was  allowed  to  recuperate 
his  failing  strength  by  a  visit  to  Alaska  at  such 
time  of  the  year  as  the  work  of  his  desk  was 
least  pressing.  We  feel  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  following  indignant  remarks  of  Dr. 
SchaefFer,  made  at  the  recent  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  in  referring  to  this  and  similar 
articles  from  the  same  source,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  all  honorable 
school  men : 

"If  a  hard- worked  teacher  or  school 
officer  is  so  popular  that  people  invite  him 
out  of  the  State  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  two  and 
pay  him  for  his  services,  some  savage  is  ready 
with  the  tomahawk  to  take  his  scalp !  And 
this  is  done  sometimes  by  people  claiming 
to  be  educators^  whose  interest,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  good  feeling,  should  make  them 
jealous  of  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession. Who  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer  or 
doctor  indulging  in  such  unfriendly  criticism 
of  his  brethren  ?  This  thing  must  be  reme- 
died if  we  are  ever  to  build  up  a  profession." 

The  State  subscription  to  The  Journal^ 
which  has,  for  nearly  half  an  average  life- 
time, been  the  occasion  of  grave  patriotic 
concern  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  has,  for 
more  than  thirty  years ^  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  most  careful  investigation  by  the  succes- 
ive  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses,  by  both  branches  of  successive  Leg- 
islatures of  both  political  parties,  and  by 
successive  Govemors  of  the  Commonwealth 
— and  must,  therefore,  have  the  eminent 
qualities  of  merit  and  perfectly  fair  business 
dealing  to  recommend  it. 

The  Journal  has  been  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  School  Department  since  July, 
1854.  (See  Vol.  3,  p.  4.)  By  the  act  of 
1854,  the  State  Superintendent  was  author- 
ized to  subscribe  for  a  copy  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  each  School  Board,  as  his 
official  medium  of  communication  with  the 
School  Directors  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  equal 
amount  of  money  could  have  been  expended 
from  year  to  year  through  this  long  period 
with  like  benefit  to  our  educational  interests. 
It  has  since  that  time,  without  interruption, 
continued  to  hold  this  relation  to  the  School 
Department,  and  presents  the  entire  history 
of  this  period  with  a  fullness  and  detail  that 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  together  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  other  matter  of  more 
or  less  value  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
school  work. 
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As  the  number  of  School  Districts  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  the  account  for 
subscription  grew  larger.  We  have  no  fig- 
ures at  hand  previous  to  187 1,  in  which  year 
the  total  was  I2200  ;  in  1874  it  was  J2344 ; 
in  1875,  when  the  law  requiring  prepayment 
of  postage  went  into  effect,  it  was  made 
{2500,  at  which  figure  it  has  lemained  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  following  is  the  bill 
for  the  current  year :  2241  copies  to  Secre- 
taries of  School  Boards,  108  copies  to  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools,  10  copies  to  prin- 
cipals of  State  Normal  Schools,  and  10 
copies  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, making  a  total  of  2369  copies  furnished 
upon  order  of  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  ^2500, 
or  about  ^1.06  per  copy.  Containing  ^ome 
500  large  double-column  pages,  the  volume 
would  seem  to  return  full  value  to  the  State, 
through  its  twenty-two  hundred  districts, 
upon  this  investment. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  underbidding 
The  Journal^  has  repeatedly  made  efforts  to 
have  his  National  Educator  substituted  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  School  Department. 
This  he  has  certainly  the  fullest  right  to  do, 
but  when  legislative  committees  and  others 
in  authority  are  satisfied  with  the  existing 
status  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  regard 
it  unwise  to  make  the  change  desired  by 
him,  solely  in  his  private  interest,  it  seems 
pitiful  weakness  to  condemn  the  entire 
measure,  and  denounce  as  a  '*  swindle'* 
that  of  which  he  himself  has  been  so  eager 
to  reap  pecuniary  advantage  ! 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  subscrib- 
ers on  the  order  of  the  Department,  The 
Journal  has  long  been  sent  gratuitously  to 
every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  United  States,  and  to  lead- 
ing men  in  the  educational  work,  govern- 
ment officials  and  others  elsewhere  beyond 
our  national  boundaries,  as  well  as  to  not  a 
few  eminent  men,  clergymen,  editors  and 
others  interested  in  the  work  in  our  own 
country.  Its  present  publisher  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  a  man  of  very  moderate 
means.  The  end  of  no  year  of  his  life  has 
found  him  with  much  more  money  at  his 
command  than  its  beginning.  He  is  prob- 
ably not  a  good  business  man,  but  he  has 
scattered  with  a  rather  free  hand  wherever 
there  has  seemed  promise  of  good  in  doing 
so,  and,  as  he  has  an  abiding  faith  in  im- 
mortality, he  could  not,  and  cannot,  af- 
ford to  do  otherwise.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  The  Journal  for  some  twenty 
years,  and  when,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  time  shall  come  to  turn  his  work  over  to 
other  hands,  it  will  be  done  with  a  feeling 


of  grateful  relief — of  gratitude  that  it  has 
been  given  him  to  do  this  work  so  long, 
of  glad  relief  that  the  work  is  done. 


STATE  MEETING  AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  three  days'  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  re- 
cently held  at  Harrisburg — full  report  of 
proceedings  of  which  will,  as  usual,  appear 
in  our  issue  for  September — was  largely  at- 
tended, the  enrollment  showing  an  aggre- 
gate of  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  (548) 
members. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Opera 
House,  overlooking  the  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  Capitol  buildings.  The 
weather  was  warm,  but  so  it  ought  to  be  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  programme 
provided  by  the  executive  committee  was  a 
good  one,  and  was  promptly  carried  forward  "^ 
**  on  time."  The  local  and  other  arrange- 
ments, under  direction  of  Dept.  Supt.  Stew- 
art, chairman  of  this  committee,  Supt.  L. 
O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Supt.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  of  Dauphin  county,  and  others, 
were  complete  in  all  respects. 

The  music  was  an  excellent  feature  of  the 
sessions,  the  solo  singing  of  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Hall,  of  New  York,  and  the  chorus  of  sing- 
ers of  Harrisburg,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  H.  H.  Rich,  affording  variety  upon 
the  programme  always  pleasing  and  at  times 
delightful. 

The  papers  read  presented  topics  of  pres- 
ent interest,  ranging  from  hygienic  teaching 
and  industrial  training  to  the  importance  of 
our  forestry  interests  and  ^  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  consideration  of  this  econ- 
omic question  by  those  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cational work.  The  discussions  were  ani- 
mated and  earnest,  with,  as  usual,  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  upon  the  Normal  School 
question  and  that  of  teachers'  examinations. 

The  evening  lectures  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
and  Col.  R.  H.  Conwell,  attracted  good 
audiences,  the  former  upon  the  ''Question 
of  the  Hour,"  universal  education  essential 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  government ;  and 
the  latter  upon  **  Acres  of  Diamonds,"  two 
hours  of*  anecdote,  incident  and  story  illus- 
trating the  thought  that  self-sacrifice  is  es- 
sential to  any  enduring  success  in  life,  and 
that  "  diamonds"  are  always  lying  about  us 
if  we  will  but  look  for  them. 

The  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  drawing  and 
needle-work  upon  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Opera  House  was  inspected  with  much  in- 
terest by  hundreds  of  teachers,  as  well  as 
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by  Superintendents,  and  other  visitors.  This 
is  another  of  the  varied  lines  of  develop- 
ment that  have  been  struck  out  in  the  com- 
mon schools  since  that  early  meeting  in 
Harrisburg,  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  when 
the  State  Association  was  organized. 
'  Three  excursions  were  arranged  for,  each 
attracting  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  and 
'  others — one  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Richmond, 
Washington,  etc.,  a  second  to  Luray  Cav- 
ern, and  a  third  to  Gettysburg.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  accompany  the  party  last- 
named,  under  the  direction  of  County  Supt. 
Aaron  Sheely,  of  Adams  county.  By 
means  of  carriages  and  the  railway  train 
that  now  runs  to  Little  Round  Top,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Supt.  Sheely  and  Mr. 
Holtzworth,  a  professional  guide  who  is 
probably  more  familiar  with  the  details  of 
this  momentous  three  days'  struggle  than 
any  other  man  living — our  large  party  vis- 
ited the  historic  field  of  Gettysburg  with 
the  utniost  satisfaction ;  and  left  it  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  heroic 
men  who  there,  upon  the  soil  of  Freedom, 
won  their  crowning  victory  over  the  armies 
of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  the  modern  Mara- 
thon, grander  than  that  of  the  old  Greeks  ! 
As  matter  of  special  interest,  we  append, 
by  request,  a  list  of  places  where  the  State 
Association  has  held  its  annual  sessions,  to- 
gether .  with  the  name  of  presiding  officer 
and  date  of  meeting: 

Harrisburg,  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  Dec.  28,  1852. 
Pittsburgh,  John  H.  Brown,  Aug.  5,  1853. 
Lancaster,  John  H.  Brown,  Dec.  27,  1853. 
Pottsville,  James  Thompson,  Aui^.  i,  1854. 
Lewistown,  James  Thompson,  Doc.  26.  1854. 
Pittsburgh,  \Vm.  V.  Davis,  Aui,^  7.  1855. 
Philadelphia,  Wm.  V.  Davis,  Dec.  26.  1855. 
Williamsport,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Aug.  1 3,  i ^56. 
Harrisburg,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Dec  30,  1856. 
Chambersburg,  Wm.  Roberts,  Aug.  11,  1857. 
Indiana,  William  Roberts,  Dec.  27,  1857. 
Scranton,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  Aug.  10,  1858. 
Westchester,  Franklin  Taylor,  Aug.  2,  1859. 
Greensburg,  C.  R.  Coburn,  Aug.  7,  i860. 
Lewisburg,  Andrew  Burtt,  Aug.  6,  1861. 
No  meeting  held  in  1862. 
Reading,  Azariah  Smith,  Aug.  4.  1863. 
Altoona,  S.  D.  Ingram,  Aug.  2,  1864. 
Meadville,  F.  A.  Allen,  Aug.  i,  1865. 
Gettysburg,  S.  P.  Bates,  July  31,  i86i5. 
Bellefonte,  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Aug.  6,  1867. 
Allentown,  Edward  Brooks,  Aug.  6,  1868. 
Greensburg,  S.  S.  Jack,  Aug.  10,  1869. 
Lancaster,  H.  S.  Jones,  Aug.  9,  1870. 
Williamsport,  A.  N.  Raub,  Aug.  8,  187 1. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Houck,  Aug.  20,  1872. 
Pittsburgh,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Aug.  12,  1873. 
Shippensburg,  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Aug.  11,  1874. 
Wilkesbarre,  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Aug.  10,  1875. 
West  Chester,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Aug.  8, 1876. 
Erie,  Geo.  L.  JVIaris,  Aug.  7,  1877. 


Reading,  W.  N.  Aiken,  July  23,  1878. 

No   session   in    1879 — National    Educational 

Association  met  in  Philadelphia. 
York,  B.  F.  Shaub,  July  27,  1880. 
Washington,  Jesse  Newlin,  July  26,  1881. 
Pottsville,  J.  P.  Andrews,  July  5.  1882. 
Williamsport,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  July  10,  1883. 
Meadville,  S.  A.  Baer,  July  8,  1884. 
Harrisburg,  John  Morrow,  July  7,  1885. 


OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  truth  of  the  theory  upon  which  the 
necessity  of  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers is  based  is  now  generally  recognized. 
That  a  large  body  ot  teachere,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  can  long  be  main- 
tained with  any  degree  of  efficiency  in  their 
work  without  special  professional  training 
has  for  years  been  regarded  by  the  most 
thoughtful  men  as  impossible. 

More  than  a  century  ago  training  schools 
for  teachers  were  organized  in  Stettin  and 
■Berlin  ;  and  in  our  own  country,  through 
the  generous  donation  of  the  celebrated 
Dwight,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts entered  upon  the  work  of  their  organi- 
zation as  early  as  1839,  and  some  years 
earlier  even,  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton  urgently 
pressed  the  necessity  of  their  organization 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York. 

Recognizing,  as  we  must,  that  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  specific,  and  of  such  incal- 
culable consequence  as  regards  the  whole 
literary  and  social  life  of  a  community,  as 
to  demand  the  most  careful  supervision  of 
the  State,  it  is  strange  that  any  legislator 
should  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  well-organ- 
ized training  schools  in  which  men  and 
women  may  be  specially  prepared  by  a 
course  of  pedagogic  study  and  practice  for 
the  service  for  the  State  as  teachers  in  its 
public  schools.  I'he  relation  ot  teacher 
and  pupil  is  one  which  involves  far  more 
than  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  upon  the 
part  ot  the  former,  and  a  proper  slate  of 
lecipiency  as  regards  the  latter.  If  such 
were  not  the  case,  any  school  might  serve 
the  ends  of  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
even  though  the  history  and  science  and 
practice  ot  pedagogics  were  not  so  much  as 
alluded  to  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Merely  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  teacher.  Who  is  so  ignorant,  how- 
ever, as  not  to  see  how  peculiarly  specific 
and  professional  the  whole  work  of  a  teacher 
is  ?  The  real  test  of  his  practical  work  is 
rarely  that  of  his  scientihc  knowledge  as 
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such,  but  of  his  peculiar  fitness  and  experi- 
enced skill  in  the  whole  interior  manage- 
ment of  his  school.  Scientific  knowledge 
is  necessary,  of  course,  and  no  training 
school  for  teachers  will  think  of  neglecting 
this  for  a  moment ;  but  even  more  import- 
ant is  it  that  the  teacher  shalf  clearly  know 
that  every  science  has  its  law — its  necessary 
method  involved  in  its  relation  to  the  mind 
and  to  other  co-ordinate  sciences,  giving  to 
ilie  whole  pedagogic  work  certain  logical 
and  chronological  limitations  which  must  be 
uell  understood  before  a  scholar,  however 
far  advanced,  can  become  in*  any  true  sense 
a  professional  instructor. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  theory  of  Normal  Schools.  We  wish 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  our  own  State  Normal  Schools,  in 
the  examination  of  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged during  the  past  month.  What  ser- 
vice do  they  render  the  State  ?  What  in- 
fluence and  aid  do  they  bring  to  our  com- 
mon schools  which  now  employ  in  their 
work  over  23,000  teachers? 

As  is  well  known,  Pennsylvania  has  ten 
Normal  Schools  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  State.  The  number  of  graduates 
from  these  schools  this  year  is  as  follows: 

From  West  Chester,  24;  Millersville,  46 ; 
Kutztown,  29;  Bloomsburg,  58;  Mansfield, 
38;  Shippensburg,  31;  Lock  Haven,  29; 
Indiana,  50 ;  California,  22 ;  Edinboro, 
54;  total,  383. 

There  must  be  added  to  those  who  grad- 
uate a  large  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance who  have  not  yet  graduated.  Indeed 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  from  our 
Normal  Schools  enter  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  State,  and  remain  long 
enough  therein  to  make  their  professional 
knowledge  of  inestimable  value  in  perpetu- 
ating the  success  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  charge  has  been  made,  it  is  true, 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  Normal 
School  students  ever  enter  our  public 
schools  as  teachers.  Whether  the  charge 
grows  out  of  ignorance  or  hostility,  we  know 
not.  We  only  know  that  it  is  totally  false, 
and  a  gross  slander  upon  these  schools,  and 
upon  the  whole  school  department  of  the 
State. 

The  influence  of  these  schools,  however, 
is  not  to  be  measured  simply  by  their  num- 
ber of  graduates.  It  reaches  those  sections 
of  the  State  which  are  so  far  distant  from 
the  schools  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  number  of  scholars  to  attend  there- 
from. In  such  localities  it  has  induced  the 
formation  of  special  noimal  institutes,  which 


enforce  the  necessity  of  special  training 
upon  the  part  of  teachers,  while  giving  par- 
tial aid  in  advancing  the  professional  skill 
of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  make 
use  of  them.  Indeed,  sonde  of  our  acade- 
mies and  higher  institutions  of  learning 
have  been  led  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
giving  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  peda- 
gogics and  are  annexing  Normal  School 
work  to  their  curricula  to  meet  the  demand. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  Normal  Schools  are  already  in 
fact  a  necessary  integral  part  of  our  Com- 
mon School  System,  and  that  they  are  year 
by  year  becoming  more  influential  and  sig- 
nificant. Their  partial  support  by  the  State 
is  far  from  being  an  organized  system  of 
plundering  the  public  fund  to  enrich  private 
individuals.  They  demand  the  support  of 
the  State  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
common  schools  demand  it.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  as  organized 
by  law.  It  was  never  contemplated  that 
they  should  be  anything  else,  and  it  would; 
be  a  most  mischievous  folly  to  dispense  with 
them.  Their  support  should  be  fixed  by 
law  also.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  school  appropriation  set  aside 
for  them,  so  as  to  save  them  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  great  change  in  the  amount 
of  appropriation  from  legislature  to  legisla- 
ture, which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  render  all  plans  of  advance  upon  their 
part  insecure  and  vacillating.  Their  bond 
of  connection  with  the  School  Department 
of  the  State  should  be  closer.  If  the  legis- 
lature would  appropriate  not  less  than  $100,- 
000  per  annum  to  these  schools,  then,  as  a 
suitable  return,  those  schools,  under  proper 
arrangements  of  law,  could  allow  two  pro- 
fessorships to  be  filled  by  the  direct  appoint- 
ment of  the  School  Department  of  the  State. 
In  this  way  the  special  professional  work 
which  the  common  schools  are  more  and 
more  demanding  from  these  institutions 
could  be  very  much  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. When,  however,  all  is  uncertain  ^ 
regards  the  appropriation  which  each  suc- 
cessive legislature  may  make,  whether  large 
or  small,  or  nothing  at  all,  all  efforts  in  the 
way  of  proper  and  permanent  enlargement 
are  very  much  discouraged  if  not  entirely 
thwarted. 

We  urge,  therefore,  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  see  and  feel  the  need  of  these 
training  schools,  the  great  importance  of  so 
informing  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State 
in  regard  to  them,  that  the  time  may  be  at 
hand  when,  as  part  of  the  Common  School 
System  of  the  State,  they  may  without  ever- 
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recurring  conflict,  secure  their  due  share  of 
the  appropriation  made  for  public  instruc- 
tion with  the  same  certainty  and  warrant  of 
continuance  as  the  common  schools  now 
receive  it  from  year  to  year. 


EXCURSION  AMONG  THE  STARS. 


NO.  IV. 


IF  we  have  found  the  mere  number  of  stars 
bewildering  to  the  imagination,  we  en- 
counter a  mental  difficulty  even  greater 
when  we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  the 
immensity  of  their  remoteness  from  us.  To 
say  that  the  nearest  of  them  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles 
away,  is  simply  to  give  an  enormous  num- 
ber which  the  mind  is  utterly  powerless  to 
comprehend. 

A  common  expedient  in  dealing  with  such 
immense  distances  is  to  measure  them  by 
units  of  time.  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
186,000  miles  a  second.  To  come  to  us 
from  the  moon  it  requires  less  than  one  and 
a  half  seconds ;  it  reaches  us  from  the  sun 
in  about  eight  and  a  quarter  minutes;  to 
reach  us  coming  from  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  supposing  the  distance  to  be  as 
indicated  above,  light  requires  nearly  three 
and  a  half  years ! 

We  speak  of  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
there  are  a  few  only — ^not  more  than  six  or 
eight-^whose  distances  from  us  astronomers 
hkve  as  yet  devised  the  means  of  determin- 
ing, even  approximately.  Among  these  are 
the  bright  stars  Vega  and  Sirius,  which  are 
believed  to  be  nearly  equally  remote  from 
us.  Light  emitted  from  these  stars  reaches 
us  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  These 
are,  so  to  speak,  our  neighbors  among  the 
stars;  they  are  of  the  first  magnitude. 
What  idea,  then,  must  we  form  of  the  re- 
moteness of  some  of  those  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way,  which  in  the  field  of  the  largest  tele- 
scopes appear  only  as  the  tiniest  specks  of 
light?  Among  the  myriads  of  these,  it  is 
probable  that  some  are  at  least  equally  large 
and  brilliant  with  Sirius  or  Vega.  How 
inconceivably  distant,  then,  must  they  be 
from  us,  to  shine  with  so  feeble  a  flicker ! 
It  was  no  idle  speculation  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  but  a  judgment  founded  upon  reason- 
able grounds,  that  there  are  among  these 
stars  some  whose  light  has  been  two  thous- 
^  and  years  on  its  way  to  us.  That  is,  one  of 
these  stars  might  have  been  blotted  out  of 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  it  would  still  be  shining  in  our  heavens, 


and  would  continue  to  shine  for  a  hundred 
years  to  'come ! 

Perhaps  the  best  device  for  gaining  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  the  comparative  size  and 
the  relative  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  mentally  to  construct  a  model  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  a  minute  scale.  Let  us  construct 
such  a  model,  beginning  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  adopting  a  scale  upon  which  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  actually  about  eight 
thousand  miles,  shall  be  but  one  inch.  That 
is,  we  will  reduce  the  world  mentally  to  ont 
five-hundred-millionth  of  its  actual  size,  when 
lineally  measured. 

The  Sun  in  this  miniature  system  will  have 
a  diameter  of  a  little  over  nine  feet.    We 
will  select,  in  imagination,  a  plain  suitable 
for  our  purpose,  place  in  its  centre  our  nine- 
foot  sun,  and  group  the  planets  about  it  at 
their  proper  distances.     To  represent  Mer- 
cury we  will  use  a  small  marble,  less  than 
one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  we  will 
place  380  feet  distant  from  the  sun.     Venus 
may  be  represented  by  a  large  agate,  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  Sun  of  about  700  feet.    The  Earth, 
one   inch   in   diameter,  should  be  distant 
from  the  same  centre  980  feet;  the  Moon 
may  be  represented  by  a  large  pea,  two  and 
a  half  feet  distant  from  the  Earth.     Mars 
will  be  well  represented  by  a  large  marble, 
which  should  be  placed  rather  more  than 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  central  sun. 
For  Asteroids  we  will  use  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred fine  grains  of  sand,  which  we  will  scat- 
ter here  and  there  along  a  circular  track 
five  hundred  feet  broad,  the  central  line  of 
which  has  a  radius  of  about  half  a  mile. 
For  Jupiter  we  shall  require  an  eleven -inch 
globe,  which  we  must  place  at  a  distance 
from  our  sun  of  a  little  less  than  one  mile ; 
at  a  distance  of  one  and  three-fourths  miles 
we  will  place  Saturn,  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  at  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
will  come  Uranus,  four  and  a  fourth  inches 
in  diameter;  and  Neptune,  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  will  occupy  the  outer- 
most place,  at  a  distance  from  the  central 
sun  of  fully  five  and  a   half  miles.     Our 
miniature  solar  system,   then,   constructed 
to  a  scale  which  gives  the  earth  a  diameter 
of  one  inch,  will  require  a  circular  plain 
more  than  eleven  miles  across.     A  very  dif- 
ferent model  is  this  from  that  misleading 
toy,  called  an  orrery,  which  is  too  often  ex- 
hibited before  the  astronomy  classes  in  our 
high  schools  and  academies. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  fixed* 
stars?     No   plain   upon   the  earth   can  be 
found  large  enough  to  include  them,  but 
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we  shall  be  compelled  to  travel  in  imagina- 
tion into  space.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  is  a  bright 
star  in  the  southern  heavens,  invisible  in 
our  latitude,  known  as  Alpha  Centauri. 
This  star  would  be  represented  in  our  little 
model  of  the  world  by  a  globe  about  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  our  miniature  solar  system  oi  forty 
thousand  miles.  Sirius  is  at  nearly  four 
times  the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri;  we 
must  place  it  in  imagination  at  least  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  away,  and 
to  represent  its  stupendous  proportions  we 
must  imagine  a  globe  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter !  Even  in  our  min- 
iature world  we  are  beginning  to  meet  with 
numbers  that  stagger  the  imagination. 

What  becomes  of  our  little  one-inch  earth 
by  the  side  of  such  masses  as  these?  Even 
the  entire  solar  system  becomes,  relatively 
to  such  measurements  as  we  have  tried  to 
imagine,  a  mere  point  in  space.  To  realize 
this  more  fully  it  may  be  computed  that,  if 
we  imagine  the  whole  of  this  system  micro- 
scopically delineated  within  a  space  equal 
in  extent  to  the  dot  upon  this  /,  Sirius  must 
be  imagined  at  a  distance  from  it  of  twenty- 
five  feet ! 

Man  delights  to  style  himself  the  "lord 
of  creation.'*     Even   that  over  which  he 
cannot  exercise  control,  he  yet  loves  to  im- 
agine to  have  been  created  for  his  especial 
service.     Let  us  contemplate  him  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.     In  a  former 
paper  we  spoke  of  the  size  which  a  human 
being  would  have  proportional  to  an  earth 
one  mile  in  diameter;    he  would    be    an 
object  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.     To  discover  a  human  being 
upon  an  earth  one  inch  in  diameter  would 
hardly  be  possible,  though  one  used  a  micro- 
scope two  hundred  times  as  powerful  as  any 
that  has  yet  been  made.     Man,  then,  con- 
sidered physically^  becomes  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  Universe.     And   yet 
we  need  not  be  altogether  overwhelmed  by 
a  sense  of  his  insignificance  when  considered 
thus.    For  infinitesimal  though  this  being 
is  in  size,  he  scans  with  the  eye  of  his  intel- 
ligence the  whole  Universe ;  he  measures  its 
distances ;  he  has  discovered  its  laws ;  he  has 
learned  to  read,  to  some  extent,  the  story 
of  its  most  distant  suns,  and  he  has  good 
hopes  of  gaining  a  still  fuller  comprehension 
of  it.    Can  any  reflection  set  in  stronger 
contrast  the  character  of  man  considered 
physically,  man  as  a  mere  animal,  and  his 
character  as  an   intellectual   and   spiritual 
being? 


STATE  READING  CIRCLES. 


THE  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  recently 
organized  in  other  States,  have  proven 
an  adjunct  of  such  value  to  the  work  of  gen- 
eral education  that  it  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  "Circle**  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
course  of  reading  and  study  required  is  very 
limited,  but  that  to  which  it  may  lead  is, 
practically,  without  limit.  The  Chautauqua 
Course  is  especially  commended  to  teachers 
in  this  connection.  The  following  is  the 
list  in  the  three  States  named  : 

THE  MICHIGAN  COURSE. 

First  Year, — Professional,  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching ;  History,  Barnes'  General 
History  to  p.  312  ;  Literature,  Swinton's  Stud- 
ies in  English  Literature,  with  supplementary 
reading. 

Second. — Professional,  Putnam's  Outlines  of 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching;  History,  Barnes' 
History,  completed;  Literature,  Swinton's  Stud- 
ies in  English  Literature,  completed. 

Third, — Professional,  Bain's  Education  as  a 
Science ;  Psychology,  Haven's  Mental  Philoso- 
phy ;  History  of  Education,  Browning's  History 
of  Educational  Theories. 

THE  WISCONSIN  COURSE. 

First  Year.  —  Swett's  Methods,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Fairy  Land  of  Science,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  American  Classics. 

Second. — Page's  Theory,  Christian  Centuries, 
Politics  for  Young  Americans,  Ivanhoe,  British 
Classics. 

Third. — School  and  Family,  History  of  Eng- 
land, Pope's  Iliad,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby, 
Smiles'  Self-Help. 

Fourth.  —  Spencer's  Education,  History  of 
France,  Milton,  Modem  Classics,  Henry  VIII. 

THE  ILLINOIS  COURSE. 

Elementary  Course  of  Two  Years. 

First  Year. — Text- books  required  :  Pedagogy 
—  Hewett's  Pedagogy;  School  Law — Illinois 
School  Law;  Physiwogy — any  standard  school 
text-book;  History — Barnes' General  History,  to 
page  313.  Recommended  reading:  Nordhoffs 
Politics  for  Young  Americans,  Gow's  Morals  and 
Manners. 

Second. — Text-books  required:  Pedagogy — 
Fitch's  or  Payne's  Lectures  on  Teaching  (one 
will  be  selected  soon);  Mental  Science — Seelye's 
Hickok's;  History — Barnes'  General  History, 
from  paee  313,  through;  Literature  —  Julius 
Caesar,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Evangeline^ 
Recommended  reading:  Parker's  Talks  on 
Teaching,  Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Advanced  Course  of  Three  Years^ 
First  Year. — Text-books  required :  Pedagogy 
— Browning's  Educational  Theories;  Mental 
Science,  Seelye's  Hickok's;  General  History, 
Barnes*.  Recommended  reading :  Rousseau's 
Emile,  and  Laurie's  Comenius. 

Second. — Required:  Pedagogy — Tate's  Phi- 
losophy of  Education ;  Moral  Science,  Seelye's 
Hickok's;  Literature — Snow  Bound,  The  An- 
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cient  Mariner,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Gray's  Elegy, 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage. Recommended  reading :  Some  work  on  a 
period  of  the  United  States  history,  yet  to  be 
selected. 

Third. — The  Directors  have  not  yet  decided 
on  a  course  for  this  year,  but  think  Landon's 
School  Management,  Quick's  Educational  Re- 
formers, Sully's  Psychology  and  Clarke's  Self- 
Culture  excellent  books  for  reading. 


SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 


THE  results  of  the  recent  examination  of 
teachers  desiring  supervising  princi- 
pals' certificates  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  determined  and  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Qualification  of  Teachers  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  questions 
which  were  asked  at  the  examination  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  showing  the 
character  of  the  preparation  required  of  the 
teachers  who  are  to  be  supervising  princi- 
pals. They  are  as  follows,  and  those  who 
would  stand  a  thoroughly  good  examination 
upon  thevcntire  list  are  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
**  remnant." 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Any  eight  of  the  following  questions : 

1.  Explain  the  rise  of  humanism  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  modern  education. 

2.  How  did  the  inductive  philosophy  of 
Bacon  modify  the  nature  and  scope  of  educa- 
tion? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  Comenius*  educa- 
tional doctrines. 

4.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  naturalistic 
theory  of  education  differs  from  Comenius' 
general  theory. 

5.  State  the  general  principles  advocated  by 
Locke  in  the  statement  of  his  educational  views. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Rousseau's  relation 
to  modern  educational  progress. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  Pestalozzi  and  his 
influence  upon  methods  of  teaching. 

8.  ^Vhat  principles  of  child  education  are 
embodied  in  a  Froebel's  Kindergarten  ? 

9.  State  the  general  principles  sof  Spencer's 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

10.  Discuss  the  principles  of  education  com- 
mon to  the  leading  educational  reformers  since 
Bacon's  time. 

MENTAL  AND   MORAL  SCIENCE   IN  THEIR   RELA- 
TIONS TO  EDUCATION. 

1.  State  the  facts  which  most  conclusively 
show  the  connection  between  mind  and  body. 

2.  Describe  the  brain  and  its  relation  to  men- 
tal action,  so  far  as  understood. 

3.  Explain  how  impressions  are  conveyed  to 
the  nerve  centres  and  how  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  produced. 

4.  Explain  reflex  action. 

5.  State  and  explain  Bain's  fundamental  at- 
tributes of  mental  (intellectual)  action. 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  mental  opera- 


tions known  as  sensation,  perception  and  con- 
ception. 

7.  Either  of  the  following : 

(a).  Explain  the  difference  between  retention 
and  recollection  in  memory. 

(b).  State  some  conditions  which  should  be 
made  use  of  by  the  educator  in  training  the 
retentive  power  of  the  memory. 

8.  Explain  the  function  of  attention  in  mental 
action  and  the  means  of  cultivating  it  which 
should  be  used  by  the  teacher. 

9.  Either  of  the  following : 

(a).  State  some  ways  in  which  practical  use 
of  the  imagination  may  be  made  by  the 
teacher. 

(b).  In  what  studies  is  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion mdispensable ;  and  show  why. 

10.  State  and  illustrate  the  elements  made 
use  of  in  moral  training. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

1.  Explain  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
air  and  the  manner  in  which  it  becomes  vitiated 
in  the  school  room  not  thoroughly  ventilated. 
The  injurious  effects  of  foul  air  upon  the  school. 

2.  State  what  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
proper  lighting  of  every  school  room  and  the 
care  of  the  pupils'  eyes. 

3.  What  is  crammmg  ?  and  what  are  its  in- 
jurious effects,  physical  and  mental,  upon 
pupils  ? 

4.  Discuss  the  questions  of  home  lessons  as 
a  regular  part  of  school  work,  so  far  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  bodily  and  mental  sound- 
ness of  pupils. 

5.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  as  to 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  pupils,  and  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  general  morale  of 
the  school. 

6.  State  the  best  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  on  the  following  points : 

(i).  Recess — Amount  of  time  to  be  given  to 
it  and  its  general  distribution  per  day  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools. 

(2).  Physical  exercises — Amount  and  kind 
in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

(3).  Temperature — Safeguards  to  be  observed 
by  teachers  ;  average  degree  to  be  maintained. 

7.  State  the  practices  followed  in  some  schools 
which  cause  emotional  and  mental  strain. 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

I.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  evils  of  de- 
taining pupils  after  school  as  a  penalty  for  mis- 
conduct or  to  do  school  work. 

What  are  the  purposes  of  the  object  lesson.^ 
Discriminate  between  primary  and  grammar 
grades. 

3.  Draw  up  a  daily  programme  (forenoon  and 
afternoon)  for  the  first  grade  of  a  primary  school. 
State  succinctly  what  you  regard  as  the  special 
purpose  of  each  branch  of  instruction  and  give 
your  reasons  for  the  proportion  of  time  assigned 
to  the  several  branches. 

4.  State  your  views  as  to  the  use  of  marks 
(merits  and  demerits)  either  for  lessons  or  for 
disciplme. 

$.  What  can  be  done  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  August,  1885. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


I'^HE  following  named  Trustees  of  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  been  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  stockholders, 
at  the  annual  meetings  on  the  ftrst  Monday  of 
May.iSSs: 

West  Chester,  First  District — R.  E.  Monaghan, 
Esq.,  West  Chester,  and  Messrs.  Nicholas  Lar- 
rclere,  Norristown,  and  Thos.  S.  Butler,  West 
Chester,  the  last  named  for  one  year,  to  fill  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Thompson. 

Millersville,  Second  District — Dr.  O.  T.  Hueb- 
ncr,  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Mann,  Colum- 
bia. 

Kuiztawn,  Third  District — Messrs.  John  G. 
Wink,  Kutztown,  and  Joseph  N.  Shomo,  Ham- 
burg. 

Mansfield,  Fifth  District — Messrs.  L.  H.  Shat- 
tuck,  Blossburg,  and  A.  M.  Pitts,  Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg,  Sixth  District — D.  A.  Beckley, 
Bloomsburg,  and  C.  W.  Miller,  Bloomsburg. 

Skippensburg,  Seventh  District^Messrs.  H. 
C.  Greenawalt,  Fayetteville,  and  Abraham 
Hostetter,  Shippensburg. 

Lock  Haven,  Eighth  District — Messrs.  S.  M. 
McCormick,  Lock  Haven,  and  Dr.  R.  Arm- 
strong, Lock  Haven. 

Indiana,  Ninth  District — Messrs.  W.  J.  Mitch- 
ell, Indiana,  and  John  W.  Sutton,  Indiana. 

California,  Tenth  District — Hon.  George  V. 
Lawrence,  Monongahela  City,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
Binns,  Fayette  City. 

Edinbofo,  Twelfth  District — Messrs.  H.  S. 
Cutter  and  E.  H.  Wilcox,  both  of  Edinboro. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  Question. — Can  a  person  whose  school  tax  on 
his  occupation  would  fall  below  the  minimum  tax  of 
one  dollar,  be  assessed  an  additional  tax  for  building 
purposes  ? 

Answer, — ^Yes.  Every  resident  male  taxable 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  required,  to 
pay  a  minimum  occupation  tax  of  one  dollar  for 
school  purposes,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  build- 
ing tax  on  his  assessed  valuation,  according  to 
the  rate  fixed  in  the  district,  where  a  building 
tax  is  levied. 

2.  Question. — Can  School  Directors  lay  a  tax  on 
judgments  and  mortgages  for  school  purposes  ? 

Answer. — The  Act  of  1881  provides,  "That 
all  mortgages,  judgments  and  recognizances 
whatsoever,  and  all  moneys  due  or  owing  upon 
articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  except  for 
State  purposes.'*  Judgments  and  mortgages 
are  not  taxable  for  school  or  other  local  pur- 
poses under  this  provision  of  the  general  law 
governing  the  question  submitted.     Money  on 


interest,  if  not  exempted  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision is  taxable  for  school  purposes  at  the  rate 
levied  in  the  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  School 
Boards,  however,  in  determining  such  questions, 
to  be  guided  by  the  duplicate  list  of  taxable 
subjects  furnished  officially  for  the  information 
of  the  Board  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

3.  Question. — Has  a  School  Board  the  authority 
to  refuse  to  admit  to  membership  a  person  who  pre- 
sents a  proper  certificate  of  election,  on  the  ground 
of  ineligibility  to  the  office  ? 

Answer. — No.  Any  person  who  presents  a 
certificate  of  election,  in  due  form,  from  the 
proper  election  officers  of  the  district  is  legally 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  Board  as  a  member- 
elect.  Any  question  that  may  arise  of  ineligi- 
bility or  of  irregularity  in  the  election,  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  Court. 


/ 


PURCHASE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


An  Act  authorizing  school  directors  and  controllers 
to  purchase  school  books  out  of  the  district  funds. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  school 
directors  or  controllers  may  purchase  text-boo)cs 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  their  respective 
school  districts  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
district,  and  when  so  procured  the  necessary 
books  shall  be  supplied  free  of  cost  to  each 
pupil  for  use  in  the  schools  of  said  district,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  directors  thereof,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping 
and  care  of  the  books,  which  shall  be  returned 
at  the  close  of  the  annual  school  term  in  each 
year,  or  as  the  board  may  direct. 

Section  2. — That  the  board  shall  keep  an  ac- 
count of  all  moneys  expended  under  the  above 
section  and  report  it  under  separate  item  in  the 
annual  financial  accounts  as  authorized  by  law. 

Section  3. — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  \\\&  2$th  day  of  June,  a.  d.  1885. 

RoBT.  E.  Pattisox. 


/ 


TEACHERS*  "TENURE  OF  OFFICE." 


An  Act  relating  to  principals  and  teachers  of  public 
high  and  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  on  an 4 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  local  school  boards 
of  the  various  townships,  boroughs  and  wards, 
and  boards  of  education,  boards  of  control,  and 
other  bodies  having  authority  under  the  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,  to  elect  principals  and 
assistant  teachers  of  public  high  and  State  nor- 
mal schools  of  said  Commonwealth,  may  elect 
principals  and  assistant  teachers  holding  the 
grade  of  "  Professional  certificates,"  for  two  suc- 
cessive school  terms,  and  those  holding  the 
grade  of  "Permanent  certificates,"  or  diplomas 
issued  by  State  normal  schools  of  this  Common- 
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wealth,  for  three  successive  school  terms ;  Pro- 
vided ^  That  any  of  the  aforesaid  boards  shall 
have  power  at  any  time  to  dismiss  any  princi- 
pal or  assistant  teacher  in  their  employ  for  any 
of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  act  of  May 
eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  of  the  School  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2. — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  tYiQ  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1885. 

RoBT.  E.  Pattison. 


THE  SCHOOL  MONTH. 


An  Act  prescribing  the  number  of  days  that  shall 
constitute  a  school  month,  providing  that  all  schools 
shall  be  closed  on  Saturdays,  legal  holidays,  and 
during  the  holding  of  the  annual  county  institute. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted ^  etc..  That  a  com- 
mon school  month  shall  hereafter  consist  of 
twenty  days  actual  teaching,  and  no  school 
shall  be  kept  open  in  any  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ordinary  instruction  on  any  Saturday,  or 
on  any  legal  holiday,  or  in  any  county  during 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  county  institute 
therein. 

Section  2. — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  t\it  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1885. 

RoBT.  E.  Pattison. 


^^ 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Sujit.  Keck :  All  the  public  schools 
in  the  county  are  closed.  Greenwich  is  again 
building  two  very  fine  school-houses.  Doug- 
lass will  build  at  Little  Oley.  Topton  will  erect 
a  fine  large  school  building.  Upper  Bern, 
Spring,  and  Upper  Tulpehocken  are  also  build- 
ing. Bernville  increased  the  term  from  six  to 
eight  months,  and  Womelsdorf  from  seven  to 
eight.  Let  us  hear  similar  reports  from  other 
boroughs. 

Clarion. — Supt.  McNutt:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Callensburg.  During  the 
.evening  session  the  house  was  crowded  with 
teachers  and  interested  spectators.  The  day 
sessions  were  well  attended  also.  The  contract 
for  building  a  new  school-house  in  Clarion  was 
let  for  $14,500.  A  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
county  has  been  called  to  decide  on  some  book 
or  books  on  "  Physiology  and  Hygiene."  We 
propose  to  have  a  text-book  on  that  subject  uni- 
form throughout  the  county. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Strayer:  During  May  and 
June  a  very  successful  normal  class  for  the 
teachers  of  the  county  was  held  at  Ebensburg 
under  the  management  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, assisted  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimel,  of  the 
fluntirrgdon  public  schools,  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
eck,  principal  of  the  Ebensburg  schools.  One 
hundred  an^  thirty-seven  teachers  attended. 
A  number  of  new  houses  will  be  built  during 
the  year. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Savage :  Our  local  nor- 


ihal  schools  are  well  attended,  and  are  doing 
good  work.  We  visited  three  of  them  n  cently, 
and  conducted  the  recitations  on  School  Man- 
agement. The  preparation  and  attention  cf 
these  classes  are  highly  commendable. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Sturdevant:  As  a  resuk 
of  the  good  work  of  tree  planting,  instituted  by 
Arbor  Day,  we  are  able  to  report  the  planting 
of  619  trees  of  various  kinds,  together  with  some 
shrubbery  and  vines. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  Hummelstown  is 
to  be  added  to  the  districts  already  reported  as 
having  started  libraries.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  principal,  Mr.  McCurdy,  assisted  by  the 
other  teachers  and  the  pupils,  sufficient  fiinds 
were  raised  to  purchase  about  100  volumes. 
May  the  work  go  on  until  every  school  in  the 
county  shall  have  been  furnished  with  good 
reading  matter.  I  have  just  finished  the  annual 
examination  of  teachers,  but  have  not  issued  a 
sufficient  number  of  certificates  to  supply  the 
schools  of  the  county ;  the  deficiency,  however, 
may  be  made  up  by  the  special  examinations 
in  August.  School  boards  have  been  more 
prompt  in  forwarding  their  annual  reports  this 
year  than  last.  Hummelstown  stands  first  for 
promptness,  having  reported  on  the  morning  of 
June  2d. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard :  Jenks  township  has 
furnished  its  scnool  houses  with  basins,  soap, 
and  towels ;  it  will  also  build  a  new  house  this 
summer.  Kingsley  will  build  so  as  to  consoli* 
date  the  Kellettville  and  Minister  schools. 
Hickory  township  has  established  another 
school.  Howe  has  built  a  school-house  at  Wat- 
son's and  started  a  school  there;  also  one  at 
Dunham's  Mill  and  one  at  Brown's  Mill,  and 
has  supphed  each  of  its  houses  with  a  map  of 
Forest  county.  A.  J.  Sallade,  of  Jenks,  des(jrves 
honorable  mention  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
school  grounds  at  the  Rose  school. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran:  The  borough  of 
Smicksburg  is  erecting  a  fine  two-story  house 
this  summer,  and  seating  it  with  patent  furni- 
ture. Green  is  also  putting  up  a  fine  new  house 
in  the  Leam  district.  An  enort  was  made  to 
secure  county  uniformity  in  text-books  on 
"Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  but  it  failed. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery:  Jefferson  and 
Cool  Spring  are  each  building  a  new  brick 
house.  Greenville  school  boanl  are  making 
arrangements  to  place  steam-heating  apparatus 
in  both  their  buildings,  and  have  appomted  a 
committee  to  improve  the  ventilation.  A  nor- 
mal session  at  Grove  City  will  be  maintained 
during  vacation  for  the  special  benefit  of  teach- 
ers who  will  be  employed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Montour. — Supt.  Ream :  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  the  Danville  high  school,  five 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen  received  diplomas. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Wolverton:  The 
Milton  board,  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  im- 
port of  Arbor  Day,  planted  and  boxed  some 
thirty  trees  upon  their  school  grounds.  Mt. 
Carmel  planted  about  twenty  trees.  Some  other 
parts  of  the  country  also  did  something  in  the 
same  line.  The  unseasonableness  of  tiie  time 
prevented  a  full  county  movement,  but  next 
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year  will  be  marked  by  a  ger.eral  observance 
of  the  day. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  The  weather  being 
unfavorable,  Arbor  Day  was  not  generally  ob- 
served. All  the  country  schools  having  closed 
weeks  before,  the  teachers  could  not  urge  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  tree-planting.  In  our 
mountain  county  it  has  been  wiihin  recent  years 
that  many  of  our  large  timber  tracts  have  been 
depleted,  and  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of 
planting  trees  are  not  fully  appreciated.  Since 
Arbor  Day,  however,  the  school  board  of  Som- 
erset have  had  117  trees  planted  upon  their 
beautiful  school  grounds,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  will  be  among  the  most  beautiful 
school  grounds  in  the  State.  The  prospects  for 
the  coming  school  term  are  very  encouraging. 
Berlin  has  added  another  month  to  the  school 
terra,  making  it  seven  months.  Somerset  has 
also  increased  its  term  by  another  month. 
There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  better  teach- 
ers. Ursina  has  increased  the  principal's  sal- 
ary $15,  and  the  first  assistant's  |io,  per  month. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James:  Arbor  Day 
was  deferred  in  most  districts,  till  May  4-9. 
During  that  week  hundreds  of  trees  were  placed 
upon  school  grounds.  School  children  espe- 
cially have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tree  plantmg 
and  tree  protection.  The  experiment  in  Sus- 
quehanna County  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  Miss  Essie  L.  Shields 
and  Mazie  Stahl,  of  the  Royer  school,  Kelly 
township,  having  completed  the  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools,  were  examined  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  received  diplomas. 
This  IS  very  encouraging,  and  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the 
teacher,  Mr.  F.  L.  Smith. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  May  the  5th  was 
to  a  certain  extent  observed  as  Arbor  Day,  by 
the  schools  that  were  in  session.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  held  at  th^  Pleasant  Mount 
.Academy,  at  Girdland  district  school,  and  at 
Salem.  About  seventy  maples  have  been  re- 
ported as  planted  on  that  day.  Very  few 
schools  were  in  session. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Keeler:  A  school-house 
wll  be  built  in  Nicholson  township  this  summer, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  burned  down  last 
winter.  The  directors  of  Northumberland  have 
located  a  new  school-house  and  expect  to  have 
it  opened  this  fall.  The  schools  of  Monroe 
township  have  all  been  supplied  with  neat  win- 
dow curtains.  Lemon  expects  to  repair  its 
school-houses  and  supply  them  with  patent  fur- 
niture this  summer. 

Altoona. — ^Supt.  Keith :  The  contract  for  a 
new  school-house  in  the  Third  ward  has  been 
awarded  at  a  cost  of  $26,800. 

Bethlehem, — Supt.  Desh:  Our  school  year 
closed  with  the  commencement  exercises,  on 
June  30.  We  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen — 
eleven  young  ladies  and  two  young  men.  The 
exercises  were  universally  declared  the  best  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  the  district.  A  gentle- 
man, highly  appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  young 
folks,  made  a  donation  of  $25  to  our  high  school 
library.  Many  thanks  to  the  unknown  bene- 
fattor.    Our  schools  are  growing  in  interest  and 


prosperity.  We  aim  to  make  them  still  more 
efficient  in  the  future.  I  believe  I  have  never 
reported  our  part  in  Arbor  Day  celebration. 
We  could  plant  no  more  trees  on  our  grounds, 
as  they  were  already  well  supplied.  But  we 
secured  a  number  of  boxes  for  each  room,  had 
them  filled  with  fertile  soil,  and  allowed  the 
children  to  plant  as  many  different  seeds  as 
they  could  gather  and  the  space  allowed.  Ap- 
propriate exercises  were  held.  The  children 
were  taught  to  take  care  of  the  plants  and  s€feds, 
and  after  they  had  sprouted,  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  many  an  interesting  object  lesson  on  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  plant-life  was  iniparted  by 
the  teachers.  The  pupils  took  great  interest  in 
the  plants.  In  this  way  we  made  Arbor  Day 
extend  over  the  space  of'^two  months  and  a  half. 

Chester  City. — Supt.  Foster:  Twenty-six 
trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day  upon  the 
school  grounds.  There  were  already  many 
large  shade  trees  around  the  buildings,  so  that 
we  scarcely  needed  these  which  were  added. 
The  plantmg,  however,  created  an  interest 
among  the  scholars.  The  trees  which  had  been 
ordered  failed  to  reach  us  on  Arbor  Day,  but 
exercises  were  held  in  the  school-rooms,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  repeated  outside.  In 
this  way  we  had  two  Arbor  Days. 

Easton. — Supt.  Cottingham  sends  a  long  and 
interesting  published  report  of  the  celebration 
of  Arbor  Day,  and  says:  "It  is  given  in  proof 
of  our  hearty  response  to  the  Governor's  pro- 
clamation with  reference  to  that  day.  The  col- 
lege and  the  public  schools  were  the  chief  par- 
ticipants. Every  public  school  in  this  district 
engaged  in  exercises  appropriate  to  the  aim  of 
the  day,  which  consisted  of  both  suitable  indoor 
exercises  and  outdoor  ceremonies  of  tree-plant- 
ing. The  President  of  Lafayette  College  and 
six  clergymen  of  the  town  took  part  in  the  pub- 
lic school  demonstration.  In  addition  to  trees 
planted  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  ceremonies, 
the  Board  of  Control  planted  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Franklin  school  building  fifty  Norway 
maple,  two  water  maple,  and  two  linden  trees. 
The  high  school  pupils  planted  thirty-nine  trees, 
twenty-nine  vines,  and  twenty-five  shrubs. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Aiken:  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  reporting  that  Arbor  Day  was  ap- 
propriately observed  in  our  city  schools.  We 
haa  interesting  exercises  at  all  our  school  build- 
ings— recitations,  songs,  and  addresses.  We 
had  an  interesting  time,  and  teachers  and  pupils 
all  entered  into  the  work  with  commendabfe 
zeal.  In  all,  over  thirty  trees  were  planted — 
one  in  honor  of  our  Governor,  and  others  named 
after  Grant,  Higbee,  Washington,  Lincoln,  etc. 
A  large  number  were  also  planted  on  the 
grounds  of  citizens  and  along  the  public  streets. 

Phcenixville.  —  Supt.  leister:  Our  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  June  24th.  The 
large  hall  was  crowded.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  twenty-one.  An  interesting  and 
profitable  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  Z. 
Weiser,  D.  D.,  whose  subject  was  "Aspiration, 
Perspiration,  and  Coronation."  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  all  the  old  teachers  were 
re- appointed  at  the  same  salaries  as  last  year. 

Shenandoah. — Supt.  Freeman:    Work  has 
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been  begun  on  two  new  school  buildings.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  least  one  of  them  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  on  the  ist  of  September.  Pupils 
have  been  examined  for  promotion,  and  all  pro- 
motions decided  upon.  A  class  of  fourteen 
graduated  from  the  high  school.  Most  of  these 
will  seek  admission  into  State  Normal  schools. 
The  trees  planted  on  Arbor  Day  are  growing 
finely. 

West  Chester. — Supt.    Starkweather:    Oh 
Thursday,  June  26th,  a  class  of  nine  was  grad- 


uated from  our  high  school.  An  audience  of 
more  than  1000  people  assembled,  at  least  200 
of  whom  were  obliged  to  stand  during  the  entire 
evening.  As  commencements  are  not  at  all 
new  here,  and  novelties  were  not  introduced 
into  the  programme,  it  attested  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  which  is  most 
gratifying.  The  class  acquitted  themselves  ad- 
mirably. Six  of  them  intend  to  teacb,  several 
of  whom  have  already  received  their  certificates 
from  the  County  Superintendent. 


»  »■  » 


Literary  Department. 


"]]^VERY  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
,^  the  matter,  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  amount  of  time  and  money  annually  wasted 
on  the  literary  trash  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
summer  reading.  During  the  warm  months, 
when  everybody  takes  more  or  less  of  a  vaca- 
tion, a  rest  from  all  unnecessary  effort  and  ex- 
ertion, light  literature  is  indulged  in  to  a  greater 
extent,  probably,  than  during  all  the  other 
months  of  the  year  put  together.  And  there  are 
not  a  few  people  who  do  almost  their  only  read- 
ing in  the  months  of  summer  relaxation ;  they 
are  "too  busy  "  the  rest  of  the  year  to  read  any- 
thing. Now,  the  indulgence  in  light  hterature  at 
this  season  is  not  what  we  object  to.  It  is  per- 
fecdy  right  and  proper.  The  mind  needs  re- 
creation as  well  as  the  body.  But  light  litera- 
ture is  not  necessarily  trashy ;  just  as  little  as 
recreation  must  consist  of  dissipation. 

It  is  the  common  failure  to  make  this  obvious 
distinction  that  leads  to  most  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  money  referred  to.  And  if  this  were 
the  only  waste,  we  would  perhaps  not  speak  of 
it  here.  Far  more  lamentable  and  dangerous 
is  the  spiritual  waste  involved,  the  loss  of  intel- 
lectual strength,  the  moral  depravity,  and  hope- 
less injury  to  the  literary  taste,  which  necessar- 
ily follow  upon  the  indulg^ence  in  unwholesome 
and  inferior  literature.  There  is  where  much  of 
the  ordinary  careless  summer  reading  does 
such  incalculable  and  deplorable  harm  to  the 
minds,  morals,  and  habits  of  thousands.  And 
quite  unnecessarily.  There  is  plenty  of  light 
hterature  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  published 
in  these  days,  the  reading  of  which  is  genuinely 
pleasant  recreation,  without  being  debilitating,  is 
thoroughly  interesting  and  entertaining  and  yet 
highly  instructive  at  the  same  time,  mentally  and 
morally  exhilarating,  purifying,  invigorating. 

Among  the  very  best  light  literature  for  sum- 
mer reading  that  we  have  examined  are  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Riverside  Aldine  5>nf>j  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Co.,  $1.  per  vol).  They  are  ex- 
quisitely made  little  books,  real  things  of  beauty, 
convenient  in  size  and  shape  to  take  along  to 
the  mountains  or  seashore,  and  contain  nothing 
but  the  choicest  hterary  gems  of  the  choicest 
American  authors.  What  more  delightful  sum- 
mer reading,  for  example,  could  any  one  imag- 
ine, than  Aldrich's  Marjorie  Daw,  or  Warner's 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden.'*  Lowell's  Fireside 
Travels  reconcile  one,  if  anything  can,  to  do  all 
one's  summer  traveling  around  one's  own  home, 


as  so  many  of  us  must.  Or  we  take  John  Bur- 
roughs's  Wake  Robin  with  us  into  the  nearest 
woods  or  meadow,  and  under  his  guidance  are 
led  into  a  new  world  of  beauty,  are  made  to  see 
and  hear  things,  right  there  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood, which  before  we  scarcely  knew  to  exist 
outside  of  fairy-land,  and  than  which  the  most 
extended  travels  round  the  world  could  not  re- 
veal to  us  more  new  facts  and  beauties.  Of 
course  Thackeray  was  right  when  he  declared 
that  "To  see  with  one's  own  eyes  men  and 
countries,  is  better  than  reading  all  the  books 
of  travel  in  the  world;"  but  then,  when  we 
cannot  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  picturesque 
mingling  of  depravity  and  nobility,  savagery 
and  touching  tenderness,  thai  used  to  distin- 
guish our  wild  western  frontier  life,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  let  Bret  Harte  show  it  to  us  in 
his  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  The  Fool  of  Five 
Forks,  Santa  Claus  at  Simpson's  Bar,  and  the 
other  charming  stories  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  series.  So  if  we  cannot  with  our 
own  eyes  see  the  men  and  countries  of  foreign* 
chmes,  Mr.  Howells  furnishes  us  with  the  best 
substitute  by  taking  us,  in  the  two  volumes  of 
his  Venetian  Life,  to  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  spot  in  all  Europe,  and  telling  us  all 
about  it  as  only  Howells  can.  Indeed,  the  nine 
beautiful  volumes  of  this  series  already  pub- 
lished, form  in  themselves  a  library  of  summer 
reading  of  the  best  kind. 

If,  however,  the  reader  would  go  further,  and 
into  less  explored  regions  than  sunny  Italy,  that 
paragon  of  guides  and  travelers,  Mr.  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare,  will  meet  his  wish,  if  anything  can, 
by  his  Studies  in  Russia  (Geo.  Roudedge  & 
Sons,  $2.)  If  not  as  deftly  written  and  interest- 
ing in  itself  as  was  the  same  author's  Walks  in 
Rome,  and  in  London,  the  timeliness  of  the 
book  compensates  for  this.  The  attention  of 
the  world  has  so  lately  hung  in  almost  painful 
suspense  upon  Russia  and  Russian  affairs,  that 
this  thorough  study  of  the  subject  will  be  spe- 
cially welcome  to  most ;  particularly  since  it  is 
far  more  well-digested  and  reliable  than  the 
majority  of  books  on  Russia  that  have  been 
hastily  thrown  on  the  market  within  the  last  few 
months. 

If  fiction  is  wanted,  the  last  few  years  have 
been  prolific ;  and  a  fair  proportion  of  recent 
novels  have  been  genuinely  good.  Their  pop- 
ularity, however,  has  not  in  all  cases  been  in 
proportion  to  their  real  value,  and  careful  dis- 
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cnmination  is  needed  not  to  be  entrapped  by 
glaring  advertisements  into  throwing  away  time 
and  money  on  some  of  the  most  worthless  and 
widely  read  trash. 

As  belonging  to  the  very  best  works  of  fiction 
ever  produced  in  this  country  we  can  recom- 
mend George  W.  Cable's  Dr,  Sevier,  (James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  $1.50),  than  which  nothing 
more  wholesome,  and  morally  purifying  and 
elevating  has  recently  been  written  in  the  whole 
realm  of  fiction.  Ben  Hur  (Harper  &  Bros., 
$1.50)  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  is  an  historical  novel 
of  the  very  first  order  of  merit,  second  only  to 
the  best  historical  tales  of  Prof.  Ebers,  in  historic 
accuracy,  faithful  scholarship,  and  absorbing 
interest,  and  superior  to  them  in  moral  elevation 
of  tone.  Mrs.  Jackson's  Ramona  (Roberts  Bros., 
1 1. 50)  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American. 
Had  it  been  written  half  a  century  ago  it  might 
have  done  for  the  Indians  of  our  land  what 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  did  for  the  negro  slaves. 
It  is  the  chef  d" oeuvre  of  H.  H.  Another  female 
writer  of  remarkable  strength  and  vigor,  who 
has  lately  come  into  sudden  but  well-deserved 
popularit^'  is  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree,  until  a  few 
months  ago  known  only  as  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.  Her  best  published  works  are  In  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25),  and  Down  the  Ravine  (the  same,  $1.). 
The  former  is  a  collection  of  short  tales  and 
character  sketches  which  hold  up  the  mirror 
most  skilfully  to  reflect  the  language,  supersti- 
tions, manners,  feelings,  and  customs,  of  the 
rude  and  ignorant  mountaineers  living  along  the 
Cumberland  range.  They  are  full  of  humor, 
and  as  full  of  genuine  pathos.  Original,  instruc- 
tive, and  highly  entertaining,  they  have  opened 
up  an  entirely  new  and  rich  field  in  American 
nction.  Down  the  Ravine  originally  appeared  in 
St.  Nicholas.  It  treats  of  the  same  locality  and 
dass  of  people  as  the  former  work.  Miss  Mur- 
free's  forte  is  description  of  natural  scenery  :  in 
the  accuracy,  richness  and  versatility  of  style, 
and  poetic  and  artistic  spirit  and  manner  with 
which  she  does  this  she  has  no  living  superior, 
if  indeed  an  equal,  in  the  language.  A  some- 
what unique  production,  in  its  matter,  style,  and 
mechanical  make-up,  is  John  Esten  Cooke's  My 
Lady  Pokahontas,  "Writ  by  Anas  Todkill, 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$1.25),  in  which,  in  antique  language  and  style, 
the  author  most  charmingly  narrates  the  ever 
attractive  and  interesting  romance  of  Powhat- 
an's beautiful  daughter.  That  this  is  only  a 
fable,  composed  by  the  redoubtable  Captain 
John  Smith  for  his  own  glorification,  makes  the 
tale  not  a  whit  less  entertaining;  while  it  gives 
the  author  abundant  opportunity  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  not 
only  of  the  early  Virginia  colonists,  but  of  the 
royal  court  of  England  as  well  at  that  time,  and 
to  introduce  us  to  the  "  divine  Shakespeare  "  and 
his  literary  circle  and  surroundings. 

We  could  yet  mention  a  number  of  other 
works,  similar  in  quality  and  worth,  to  the  fore- 
going, and  equally  well  fitted  for  summer  read- 
ing. But  space  forbids  it ;  and  we  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  above  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  kind  of  light  literature,  the 


reading  of  which  will  combine  business  with 
pleasure,  entertainment  with  the  culture  of  cor- 
rect and  pure  literary  taste  and  style;  the  pos- 
session of  which  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  one's  library ;  and  the  value  of  which  is  not 
transient  as  the  summer  days,  but  lasting,  and 
tending  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  with 
age. 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— II. 

During  the  first  century  of  our  colonial  days, 
whatever  literary  impulses  may  have  been  felt, 
vented  themselves  in  theological  writings,  fulmi- 
nations  against  witches,  ecclesiastical  histories, 
Psalm-books,  religious  satires,  and  clumsy  devo- 
tional rhymings.  After  awhile  these  had  to  share 
the  literary  field  with  political  writings,  and  with 
a  few  of  a  scientific  character,  such  as  the  works 
of  Franklin  and  the  lectures  of  John  Winthrop. 
Then  the  revolutionary  period  came.  America 
was  about  to  be  "born  again."  While  the  birth- 
throes  lasted,  the  voice  of  literature  as  such 
could  not  be  heard,  save  in  such  discordant 
tones  as  those  of  Tom  Paine,  grim  laughter  like 
that  of  John  Trumbull  in  his  McFingal,  or  caus- 
tic, malicious  pseudo-history  like  that  of  Sam. 
Peters.  The  period  brought  forth  also  travelers 
like  Bartram  and  Ledyard,  the  grammarian 
Lindley  Murray,  statesmen  like  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, philosophers  like  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
scientists  like  Redfield,  Rumford,  and  Ritten- 
house.  We  have  also  several  writers  of  verse 
who  at  another  time  might  have  developed  into 
poets ;  Philip  Freneau,  from  whom  the  classic 
Campbell  could  borrow,  Phillis  Wheatly,  a  slave 
woman  of  wonderful  mental  parts,  Timothy 
Dwight,  Joel  Barlow,  and  Royal  Tyler.  The 
productions  of  all  these,  however,vdid  not  form  a 
literature.  They  were  only  the  seed  germs  that, 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  might 
grow  into  genuine  plants  and  trees. 

The  three  distinctively  American  authors  who 
were  the  real  pioneers  in  our  literature  were 
Noah  Webster,  born  Oct.  i6th,  1758,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  born  Apr.  3d,  1783,  and  James  Feni; 
more  Cooper,  born.  Sept.  15th  1789.  It  is  true 
there  had  been  one  before  them  who,  as  Pres- 
cott  says,  had  "cultivated  letters  as  a  distinct 
and  exclusive  profession,"  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  morbid  young  Philadelphia  novelist, 
v^ho  died  in  18 10.  But  as  there  was  little  oriij- 
inality  in  Brown's  stories,  and  nothing  distinc- 
tively American,  and  as  the  "entire  tone  of 
them  is  that  of  the  unwholesome  [English]  fic- 
tion of  his  time,"  we  agree  with  the  editor  of  this 
excellent  series  that  he  does  not  deserve  a  prom- 
inent place  among  American  Men  of  Letters. 

Noah  Webster,  whose  life  and  works  Mr. 
Horace  Scudder  has  so  faithfully  and  judiciously 
treated,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  series  be- 
fore us  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25),  was 
not  indeed  recognized  very  cordially  as  one  of 
them  by  the  literati  of  his  time ;  nor  was  he  a 
literary  man  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
yet  were  his  services  to  our  literature  so  impor- 
tant and  great,  that  he  deserves  to  be  called  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  perhaps  more  fully  and  lit- 
erally than  any  one  else.  For  with  singular 
zeal,  diligence,  and  pertinacity,  he  devoted  all 
his  life  to  laying  the  foundations  deep  and 
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strong,  and  so  making  possible  a  truly  national 
literature. 

He  did  this  not  only,  nor  mainly,  through  his 
great  American  Dictionary,  though  most  people 
know  him  chiefly  as  the  author  of  this  work ; 
but  no  less  by  his  series  of  Spelling  Books,  his 
incessant,  often  almost  ludicrous  efforts  to  eman- 
cipate American  thought,  manners,  studies,  and 
language  from  foreign,  and  especially  English, 
tradition,  authority,  and  influence.  "There  is 
no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Scndder,  "that  Webster 
was  right  when  he  set  himself  the  task  of  Amer- 
icanizing the  English  language  by  a  recourse  to 
the  Spelling-Book.  By  his  shrewdness  and  his 
ready  perception  of  the  popular  need  he  made 
elementary  education  possible  at  once,  and  fur- 
nished the  American  people  with  a  key  which 
moved  easily  in  the  loCk"  (p.  286).  He  was 
the  author  of  the  American  copyright  system,  a 
condition  of  even  the  possibility  of  a  national  lit- 
erature. His  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  ;  the 
history  of  his  Spelling-books,  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  his  revision  of  the  Bible, 
and  finally  of  his  g^eat  Dictionary,  are  all  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  showing  what  one  per- 
son, of  undaunted  energy,  lofty  purpose,  and 
indefatigable  industry,  can  accomplisn  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  All  this  is  told  with  consum- 
mate skill  in  Mr.  Scudder's  book.  Nor  are  his 
failures  and  his  faults  passed  over;  but  the 
characterization  of  him  is  eminently  just  which 
declares,  "  His  mind  was  not  subtle  or  graceful; 
he  had  not  the  faculty  of  creating,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  of  appreciating  literature ;  but 
he  had  an  uncommonly  active  manufacturing 
mind,  and  in  his  intellectual  workshop  he  made, 
as  he  said  of  his  average  American,  a  variety  of 
utensils, — rough,  indeed,  but  such  as  will  an- 
swer his  purpose"  (p.  152). 

Of  quite  a  different  kind  and  quality  were  the 
character  and  work  of  the  second  pioneer,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  whose  biography  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  writes  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25). 
Unlike  Webster,  "  His  face  was  set  towards  the 
past,  not  towards  the  future.  He  never  caught 
the  restlessness  of  this  century,  nor  the  prophetic 
light  that  shone  in  the  faces  of  Coleridge,  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  if  he  apprehended  the  stir  of  the  new 
spirit  he  still,  by  mental  affiliation,  belongrti 
rather  to  the  age  of  Addison  than  to  that  of 
Macaulay.  And  his  placid,  optimistic  strain 
pleased  a  public  that  were  excited  and  harrowed 
by  the  mocking  and  lamenting  of  Lord  Byron, 
and,  singularly  enough,  pleased  even  the  great 
pessimist  himself"  (p.  287).  The  story  of 
Irving's  boyhood  and  youth,  his  love  and  disap- 
pointment, his  travels  and  residence  in  Europe, 
and  the  history  of  each  of  his  charming  works, 
are  graphically  told  in  Mr.  Warner's  well-known 
graceful  style.  The  last  chapter,  on  the  **  Char- 
acter of  his  Literature,"  is  a  model  piece  of  lit- 
erary criticism  and  characterization.  The  whole 
volume  brings  before  us  in  life-like  colors  the 
gentle,  companionable,  pure-hearted  man,  and 
makes  us  taste  anew  the  deliciousness  of  his 
work. 

As  no  authentic  biography  o^  J<iwrs  Fenimore 
Cooper  existed  before  Prof.  Lounsbury  gave  us 


his  work  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25),  the 
author  felt  justified  in  making  his  study  as  full 
and  exhaustive  as  possible,  giving  more  details 
and  a  more  systematic  method  and  arrange- 
ment, than  are  found  in  the  two  preceding  vol- 
umes. The  story  of  Cooper's  life  is  rather  a  sad 
one  than  otherwise.  Not  entering  upon  litiera- 
ture  till  he  was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prolific  of  writers,  and  his 
fame  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  living  writer  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he 
did  more  even  than  Irving  to  gain  for  American 
literature  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
world,  and,  what  was  probably  most  needed,  to 
make  Americans  realize  their  own  capabilities 
in  the  field  of  letters.  Yet,  partly  at  least 
through  his  own  fault,  he  became  before  his 
death  one  of  the  most  unpopular,  misrepre- 
sented, and  abused  of  men,  hated  in  Europe 
only  less  bitterly  than  in  his  own  country.  His 
early  life  and  adventures,  his  rise  and  fall  in 
popularity,  together  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  latter,  and  a  most  thorough  criti- 
cal estimate  of  his  works,  are  given  by  Prof. 
Lounsbury  in  so  able  a  manner  as  to  make  his 
volume  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  entire  series 
of  American  Men  of  Letters. 

\  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  £)mile;  or  Concerning  1 

0    Education,      Extracts   Containing  the  Principal 
Elements   of  Pedagogy  found  in  the  first  three 
"  books.     Translated  by  E.  IVorthington.     Pp.  i^jj 
Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &*  Co.    80  cents. 

Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude.     Trcm- 
lated  and  Abridged  by  Eva   Channing.       i2mo.      ' 
Pp.  181.     The  Same.     80  cents. 

^These  constitute  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series 
of  Educational  Classics  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  pedagogics.  )  Chrono- 
logically the  first  volume  of  such  a  series  should  have 
given  us  an  abridgement  of  John  Amos  Comenius's 
"  Didactica  Magna "  and  other  educational  works; 
for  Comenius  was  unquestionably  the  real  foundn^ 
of  modern  education.  \Ye  trust  such  a  volume  will 
soon  appear.  Meanwhile  we  are  glad  for  the  two 
books  before  us. 

Though  the  fanciful  and  extravagant  Rousseau  was 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion with  its  horrors,  he  was  also  the  cause  of  another 
more  peaceable  and  beheficent  revolution  in  France, 
and,  through  his  followers,  in  all  Europe.  The 
'*  Emile"  effected  a  genuine  and  needed  reformation 
in  the  home  and  school  education  of  children,  and 
indeed  of  their  treatment  in  general.  The  or^nal 
of  the  work  is  so  full  of  fantastic  details,  and  in  many 
parts  so  defiant  of  ordinary  propriety,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  term,  that  few  modern  readers  would  care  to 
peruse  it.  They  will  find  the  abridgment  before  us 
far  more  useful  than  the  original  would  be.  It  gives 
all  that  is  essential,  and  even  more,  of  the  French 
philosopher's  educational  theories ;  all  the  gems  of 
his  work,  and  they  are  many  and  of  the  finest  lustre,  j 
with  none,  or  at  least  very  little,  of  the  dross.  Pes-  J 
talozzi  was,  however,  the  one  who  did  most  for  his 
master  Rousseau's  educational  theories,  by  elaborat- 
ing the  best  of  them  into  practical  form,  and  himself 
putting  them,  thus  improved,  to  actual  work.  The 
wdrk  on  which  his  fame  as  an  author  rests,  and  which 
gives  in  a  most  interesting  form  his  views  on  educa- 
tion, is  the  charming  romance,  a  very  skillful  abridti- 
'   menl  of  which  is  before  us.     Even  those  who  do  U'l 
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care  for  his  educational  theories,  will  find  "  Leonard 
and  Gertrude  "  interesting  for  the  sweetness  uf  the 
story,  and  the  eminently  faithful  delineation  of  Swiss 
,  scenery  and  peasant  life  therein  depicted,  (^oth  vol- 
umes under  review  will  be  found  highly  suggestive 
and  practically  helpful  to  the  intelligent  teacher,  and 
not  without  interest  also  to  the  general  reader. ) 

The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free 
State.  A  Story  of  Work  and  Exploration.  By 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  With  over  loo  full-page  and 
smaller  illustrations^  a  large  maps  and  several 
smaller  ones.  2  vols.,  8vo.  New  York  :  Harper 
6*  Brothers,  188$-  Vol.  /.,  pp.  ^28  ;  Vol.  J  J.,  pp. 
^2.    $10. 

This  work  has  made  almost  as  great  a  sensation  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  author's  first  book  on  '^The 
Dark  Continent ;"  and  it  is  even  more  worthy  of  it. 
It  comes  to  us  sumptuously  printed  and  bound  simul- 
taneously with  its  publication  in  England.  It  proves 
Mr.  Stanley  to  be  one  of  the  great  benefactors  ot  the 
age,  as  well  as  probably  the  most  dauntless  and 
thorough  traveler  and  explorer.  For  it  shows  how 
through  him  has  been  accomplished  one  of  the  great- 
est works  for  civilization  and  the  world's  enlighten- 
ment ever  attempted.  Sent  out  by  the  International 
Association  of  the  great  Christian  powers  of  the  world, 
the  leading  spirit  and  patrpn  of  which  is  Leopold  II., 
King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  the  work  is  appropri- 
ately dedicated,  Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  in  very 
thoroughly  exploring  all  the  immense  zone  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  watered  by  the  Congo  river  and  its  afflu- 
ents, and  in  opening  it  up  to  the  influences  of  trade 
and  civilization,  through  the  action  of  the  recent  Ber- 
lin Conference  of  the  Association,  which  constituted 
this  immense  tract,  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo.  The 
Sute  thus  founded  has  an  area  of  1,600,000  square 
miles,  with  5,250  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  a 
population  of  42,000,000.  In  connection  with  this  a 
free  commercial  zone  of  2400,000  square  miles  has 
been  established,  open  to  the  trade  of  all  the  powers 
represented  at  the  conference,  ^he  importance  of 
this  great  work,  not  only  to  the  future  of  Africa,  but 
of  the  whole  world,  is  incalculable.  \  The  record  of 
it  is  told  in  so  graphic  a  style,  the  subject  is  so  novel 
and  attractive,  the  whole  narrative  so  exciting  and 
absorbingly  interesting,  that  as  a  mere  book  of  travel 
and  adventure,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands. 
Its  maps  alone  would  be  thought  by  many  worth  the 
price  of  the  entire  work.  We  believe  it  will  be  the 
most  popular  work  of  the  season;  as  in  many  respects 
it  is  the  most  important,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  form  in  which  the  publishers  have 
brooght  it  out. 

The  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin:  The 
Qaims  of  each  presented,  and  special  reasons  given 
for  the  use  of  the  English  mode.  By  M.  M.  Fisher, 
D.  D.y  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  L  ni- 
vtrsity  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Third  Edition 
(Revised  and  Enlarged),  J2tno.  Pp.  22g.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6-  Co. 

In  this  neat  volume  Prof.  Fisher  returns  once  more 
to  the  Sisyphian  task  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of 
the  three  rival  modes  of  Latin  pronunciation  :  Shall  it 
be  Sisero,  or  Kikero,  or  Tsitsero  ?  He  argues  strenu- 
ously for  the  first.  Yet  all  his  arguments  have  failed 
to  convince  us  that  the  claims  of  the  second  are  not 
at  least  as  strong  and  valid.  We  grant  what  he  lays 
so  much  stress  upon,  that  there  is,  and  always  has 
been,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost  endless  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  pronunciation.  We  grant  also  that  there 
may  be  no  means  of  absolutely  determining  what 
was:he  mode  in  use  bv  the  ancient  Romans  them- 
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selves.  Withal,  however,  the  Roman  method  seems 
to  us  to  accord  most  with  the  structure,  and  we  may 
say,  the  genius,  of  the  Latin  language;  and  the 
English  method  least.  ^The  book  strives  to  be  fair, 
and  certainly  is  interesting  J  Jt  is  not  by  any  means 
convincing  nor  one  **  without  which  no  library  is 
complete !" 

The  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  . 
THE   National     Educational     Association, 
Session  of  the  Year  1884,  at  Madison^  Wis.    Pub- 
lished by  the  Association.     8vo.,  Pp.  ^ji.     $/.jo, 
Bostofi  :  J.  E.  Fanvell  6r*  Co.,  Printers. 
If  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  organiza- 
tion  and  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional  Association   this  volume  alone  would  abun-     n 
dantly  supply  it.     It  is  a  monument,  also,  of  the 
immense  progress  made  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
our  country  since  the  days  of  our  fathers.     And  while 
some  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  suggest  also 
the  room  and  need  for  still  greater  progress  in  the, 
future,  they  all   show  the  marks  of  earnest  thou^rht 
and  careful  preparation.     The  volume,  with  its  Re- 
ports of  the   various  Educational  Departments,  its 
lists  of  members  and  officers,  is  an  invaluable  histori- 
cal record  of  the  work ;  while  such  able  addresses  as 
the  President's  Annual  Address,  .on  Citizenship  and 
Education,    the    New      South,    Negro    Education, 
Woman's    Work,    Indian  Education,  and  score  of 
others  as  important  and  full  of  instruction  and  sug- 
gestion, make  the  work  one  of  almost  indispensable 
value  to  the  live  and  progressive  educator. 

The  Riverside  Literature    Series.      Boston : 
f\  Houghton,  Mifflin  <5r*  Co.     Nos.  i-JJ  ;  each  i6mo., 

paper  covers,  price  75*  cents. 

This  excellent  series  is  specially  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  best  subjects,  incentives  and  helpful  guides 
to  young  students  of  American  literature.  It  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  literary  societies,  and  has  been 
in  use,  with  most  gratifying  results,  in  very  many  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  in  the  capacity  of  a  supple- 
mentary reader.  Each  number  gives  one  or  more  of 
the  classic  productions  of  our  literature  in  full,  with 
good,  really  helpful  foot-notes,  explaining  any  diffi- 
culties or  peculiarities  in  the  language,  and  obscure 
or  biographical,  historical  and  geographical  allusions 
in  the  text — ^just  such  points  as  the  young  reader 
would  be  most  apt  to  ask  about,  and  should  know. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  Hiawatha,  Children's  Hour,  and  other  selections, 
with  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  Gannett's 
Studies  in  Longfellow,  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin  and 
other  poems,  and  Snow -Bound  and  Among  the  Hills. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair  and  Biographical 
Stories,  Holmes'  Grandmother's  Story  and  other 
poems,  and  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm  and  other 
poems,  are  given  in  the  15  numbers  thus  far  pub- 
lished. 

The  Sentence  and  Word  Book.    A  Guide  to  , 
Q  Writing,  Spelling  and  Composition  by  the    Word 

and  Sentence  Methods.     By  James  Johonnot.     12 

mo.     Pp.  184.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co. 

Another  book  showing  the  steady  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  more  rational  methods  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  (it  proposes  to  teach  writing  and  read- 
ing together,  and  to  supply  such  words  and  sentences 
especially  as  express  "the  ideas  of  home  and  of 
youthful  experience  ;"  and  is  "  designed  to  help  the 
teacher  in  all  elementary  language  instruction. '^i^  On- 
telligently  employed  as  a  guide  and  help,  it  will  be 
found  useful.)  Merely  slavishly  followed  and  me- 
chanically applied,  it  will  not.  This  is  equally  true, 
however,  of  all  other  text-books. 
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The  grandest  dream  the  human  heart  has  ever 
cherished  is  the  dream  of  a  glad  Immortality — beauti< 
fol  beyond  compare,  and  soid-satisfying  as  nothing  else 
on  earth  ever  has  been  or  can  be.  The  dream  of 
ideal  loveliness;  of  humanity  perfected  where  more 
than  Utopia  and  the  Happy  Isles  shall  be  realized ; 
of  the  pure  joys  of  Jerusalem  the  golden;  of  crystal 
seas,  of  the  river  of  life,  of  the  Paradise  of  God!  It 
is  a  dream,  bnt  it  goes  down  with  us  all-glorious  to 
the  end ;  flushing  with  more  than  sunset  radiance  the 


clouds  that  hang  over  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Toil 
grows  lighter  as  we  dream.  Sorrow  is  tempered  until 
in  its  place  there  comes  a  solemn  gladness.  There  is 
gain  in  very  loss — whether  it  be  the  loss  of  wealth,  or 
power,  or  place,  or  health,  or  home,  or  cherished 
friends.  Lx>ss  of  life  itself  to  him  who  gladly  dreams 
this  dream,  he  thinks,  brings  greatest  gain  of  all. 
What  glory  if  the  dream  be  true !  And  what^ — if  it  be 
but  a  dream  ?  It  is  the  only  one  which,  thus  far,  has 
never  failed  the  sons  of  men.     All  else  may  end  in 


JOY  IN   SORROW. 

-N-4 


I.  D.  Sankkv. 
Janb  Crbwdsoh. 

I — -v-t 


1.  I've  found   a    joy     in      sor  -  row,  A        se  -  cret  balm  for  pain, 

2.  I've  found  a  glad   ho  -  san   -   na  For    ev  -  'ry  woe  and  wail ; 

3.  An       £  -  lim  with  its    cool -ness,  Its    fountains  and  its  shade; 

4.  My     Saviour,  Thee  pos  -  sess  -  ing,  I      have  the  joy,  the  balm. 


A  beau  -  ti  -  ful     to  - 

A  hand  -  ful   of  sweet 

A  bless  -  ing  in       its 

The  heal  -  ing  and    the 
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mor  -  row  Of       sun  -  shine  af  -   ter      ram ; 

man   -   na  When  grapes  of    Esh  -  col      fail ; 

full  -  ness.  When  buds    of    prom-ise     fade, 

bless  -  ing,  The     sun -shine  and  the  psalm; 


I've  found  a  branch  of     heal  -   ing  Near 

I've  found  a     Rock  of       A    -    ges  When 

O'er  tears   of     soft    con  -  tri    -   tion  I've 

The  prom-ise    for      the     fear  -  ful,  The 


ev  -  'ry    bit  -  ter  spring,  A      whispered  prom  -  ise  steal  -  ing  O'er     ev  -  'ry    bro  -  ken 

des  -  ert' wells  arc      dry;  And,   af  -   ter  wea  -  ry     sta  -   ges,  I've  found  an     E   -  lim 

seen    a     rain-bow  light;  A       glo   -  ry  and    fru  -  i   -  tion.  So     near! — yet  out      of 

E  -   lim    for    the    faint;  The  rain  -  bow  for     the    tear  -  ful,  The    glo  -  ry     for     the 


string, 
nigh, 
sight, 
saint! 


A  whispered  prom  -  ise       steal 
And      af  -<  ter  wea  -  ry        sta 
A         glo  -  ry  and     fru   -  i 
The     rain  -  bow  for      the      tear 


^1r-r-^-» 


ing  O'er  ev  -  *ry    bro  -  ken  string. 

ges,  I've  found  an     £  -  lim  nigh. 

tion.  So  near! — yet  out      of  sight. 

ful,  The  glo  -  ry    for     the  saint! 
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dust  and  ashes  long  before  the  last  scene  comes.  This 
alone  blooms  on  to  the  end  like  the  fabled  amaranth 
of  the  fair  gardens  it  pictures,  whose  freshness  is  un- 
fading. The  Book  of  time  and  of  eternity,  which  alone 
tells  the  story  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave, 
is,  more  than  all  others,  the  Book  of  the  Dreamer. 

Such  is  the  sociableness  of  music,  that  it  readily 
conforms  itself  to  all  companies,  both  in  mirth  and 
mourning;  complying  to  improve  that  passion  with 
which  it  finds  its  auditors  most  affected. — Fuller. 


Few,  even  in  the  church,  estimate  as  ihey  ought 
the  value  of  hymnology.  There  is,  foi-  instance,  in 
Germany,  an  enormous  amount  of  literature ;  but  little 
of  it  is  pc^rvaded  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  Even  the 
theological  writings  are  cold,  critical,  and  learned. 
These  are  not  for  the  people  and  the  people  are  not 
for  them.  Their  hymnology,  however,  is  the  largest, 
richest  and  fullest  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  to  it  we  may  justly  attribute  a  very  great  part  of 
the  true  religion  that  at  present  exists  in  that  country. 


this; 
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MEETING  OF  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  HARRISBURG. 

THE  TEACHERS  IN  CONVENTION. 


THE  thirty-first  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Supt,  John  Morrow  of  Allegheny  city,  at  lo 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  moming,  July  7th,  1885, 
in  the  Opera  House  at  Harrisburg. 

After  music  by  a  choir  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof,  H.  H.  Rich,  the  exercises  were 
opened  by  Scripture  reading  (Ephesians  iv) 
and  prayer,  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Studebaker,  of 
Harrisburg. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WEI-COME. 

County  Supt.  R.  M.McNeal,  of  Dauphin, 
made  the  opening  address,  as  follows: 


1  of  the  3 

of  this  Association.  Thisdly  has  recently  been 
honored  by  the  choice  of  several  distinguished 
bodies.  The  Legislature,  like  the  poor,  are 
ilways  with  us  ;  a  few  weeks  since  we  were 
visited  by  the  representatives  of  an  influential 
beneficial  organization ;  later  came  the  General 
Synod  of  a  leading  branch  of  the  Christian 
inurch ; — all  were  made  welcome,  but  none 
more  heartily  than  is  this  Association  to-day.  It 
is  no  small  honor  to  entertain  such  an  asseni- 
bb^  of  common  school  teachers,  including  also 
representatives  of  the  Normal  schools,  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
together  engaged  in  that  work  which  must  be 
the  basis  ofaTl  successful  efforts  to  perpetuate 
free  institutions. 

But  the  teacher's  work  is  not  appreciated— 
hardly  have  his  services  secured  even  decent 
tect^DJtion  ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 

Reported  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  F*. 


our  ranks  are  found  men  as  eminent  for  intellect 

and  scholarship  as  in  any  profession,  that  the 
average  is  as  good  as  among  lawyers,  doctors 
or  preachers,  and  even  the  poorest  teachers 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  the  other 

Erofessions.  No  class  of  workers  have  done 
etter  work  under  adverse  circumstances  than 
the  teachers,  and  they  deserve  to  be  recognized 
as  a  "  fifth  estate."  That  this  is  not  so,  is  often 
charged  to  be  their  own  fault,  but  this  is  unjust ; 
for  so  long  as  we  cannot  offer  permanent  em- 

iiloyment  and  a  comfortable  living,  it  will  be 
oily  to  talk  about  making  teaching  a  profession 
like  the  others.  The  average  school  term,  out- 
side of  Philadelphia,  is  but  6^  months ;  so  the 
teacher  must  find  other  employment  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  How  would  this  suit  the 
doctors  or  lawyers?  If  the  profession  is  to  main- 
tain its  dignity,  it  must  afford  permanent  employ- 
To  reach  this  we  need  legislation ;  but  we  are 
told  that  legislation  must  wait  on  public  senti- 
ment, and  public  sentiment  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  This  is  a  mistake :  if  nothing  had  been 
enacted  until  public  sentiment  was  ready  for  it, 
the  common  school  system  would  not  exist  to- 
day. Nevertheless,  in  a  republic  the  great  lever 
is  public  opinion,  and  we  must  educate  up  to 
the  level  at  least  of  giving  a  good  law  a  chance. 
In  this  work,  both  of  securing  advanced  legisla- 
tion and  preparing  public  sentiment,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
a  potent  factor,  in  addition  to  its  direct  influence 
in  quickening  the  zeal  of  its  members  for  their 

Organized  here  in  iSjz,  at  its  very  first  meet- 
ing we  find  important  legislative  reforms  under 
discussion,  some  of  which  were  secured  verv 
soon  afterwards,  others  remain  unaccomplished. 
Among  questions  there  discussed  were  the  ex- 
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amination  of  teachers,  normal  schools,  and  the 
county  superintendency.  A  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  increase  of  the  mini- 
mum school  term  to  five  months — subsequently 
reconsidered  and  amended  to  six  months.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
and  that  still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  present  session  will  be  as  fruitful  in  re- 
sults as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

We  cannot  claim  to  be  entirely  unselfish  in 
wishing^  you  to  come  here,  for  such  an  assembly 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
any  community  it  may  honor  by  its  presence  ; 
and  1  conclude  by  hoping  that  the  benefit  may 
be  mutual — that  the  session  may  be  pleasant, 
harmonious  and  profitable  to  all.  I  agam  assure 
you  of  our  high  esteem,  and  heartily  welcome 
you  to  our  midst. 

City  Supt.  L.  O.  FoosE,  of  Harrisburg, 
followed,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  made  my  pleasant  duty  to  extend 
to  you  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  teachers, 
school  authorities,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Harrisburg.  Allow  me  to  say  that  **the  gates 
are  open,"  the  sentinels  are  all  withdrawn,  the 
latch-string  is  out,  and  you  are  all  heartily  wel- 
come to  enter. 

Harrisburg  is  a  prosperous  city,  beautiful  for 
situation,  as  you  will  not  fail  to  see  by  seeking 
any  point  of  elevation  within  its  limits.  To  the 
north  and  west  are  the  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
with  their  opening  gaps  and  vanishing  vistas, 
extending  far  up  the  winding  course  of  the 
river ;  to  the  west  and  south  is  the  broad  Sus- 
quehanna, dotted  with  green-fringed  islands, 
which  sit  swan-like  in  quiet  majesty  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  water  ;  whilst  beyond  are  the  ris- 
ing hills,  rolling  woodlands,  and  golden  wheat- 
fields  of  the  far-famed  Cumberland  Valley;  and 
to  the  east  are  broad  stretches  of  vineyards,  or- 
chards, and  fruitful  fields.  It  has  a  population 
of  40,000,  enrolls  over  6,000  pupils  in  its  public 
schools,  and  half  a  thousand  more  in  those  kept 
up  by  private  munificence,  and  has  113  teach- 
ers— who  are  here  to-day  to  greet  you.  It  also 
contains  many  fine  public  buildings  and  private 
residences. 

There  are  objects  of  interest,  too,  in  and 
around  the  city,  of  which  some  may  wish  to 
hear,  the  principal  of  which  to  most  persons 
will  doubtless  be  the  Capitol  buildings.  Here 
are  the  halls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  great  battlefields  of  the  State, 
in  which  were  fought  many  stormy,  but  blood- 
less battles  in  the  cause  of  popular  education ; 
the  flag-room,  in  which  are  deposited  the  bat- 
tle-flags of  the  State,  used  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  and,  near  by,  the  State  Library.  From 
the  top  of  the  building  there  is  a  commanding 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundi.  js.  From 
this  point  portions  of  four  counties  c;^.  \\  be  seen. 
Near  by  will  be  seen  the  city  waterworks;  to 
the  north  and  east  the  Insane  Asylum  and  State 
Arsenal,  and  to  the  south,  extending  for  miles, 
can  be  seen  establishments  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of -iron,  steel,  etc.,  until  we  reach  our 
enterprising  neighbor,  Steelton,  a  perfect  hive 
of  industry  and  energy. 


It  is  a  substantial  city.  Its  people  are  hospit- 
able and  prosperous,  reliable  in  their  business 
interests,  and  conservative  and  prudent  in  the 
management  of  their  educational  affairs.  Never 
given  to  that  dash  and  reckless  venture  which 
too  often  bring  only  financial  ruin  and  disaster, 
nor  to  perpetrating  ludicrous  educational  somer- 
saults, as  too  often  do  those  who  try  to  ride 
every  new  hobby  that  chances  to  come  along, 
the  aim  has  been  in  the  administration  of 
school  questions  and  policies  to  be  as  broad 
and  practical  and  thorough  as  possible,  without 
becoming  either  pedantic,  bigoted,  or  vain. 

Harrisburg  may  be  considered  an  educa- 
tional Mecca,  at  whose  shnne  many  devoted 
pilgrims  annually  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  worship.  It  is  headquarters  in  educa-  ' 
tional  affairs,  the  official  home  of  our  great  edu- 
cational father,  as  the  source,  also,  of  our  brief 
official  and  professional  authority,  and  the  foun- 
tain from  which  issues  all  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge. Around  yonder  quaint  old  Capitol  on 
the  hill  cluster  many  educational  associations 
and  lingering  reminiscences  of  former  days. 
Here,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  was 
waged  the  stormy  contest  that  gave  us  the  law 
of  1834,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  admir- 
able system  of  public  instruction  under  which 
our  schools  are  organized  to-day. 

Here  the  men  of  those  early  days  prepared 
their  plans,  rallied  their  forces,  fought  their  bat- 
tles, and  gained  their  victories.  Their  names 
have  come  down  to  us  as  precious  heirlooms  of 
the  past. 

Such  men  as  Gov.  Wolf,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Samuel  Breck,  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  and  a  host 
of  other  staunch  friends  of  the  free  school  meas- 
ures of  their  day.  are  known  and  reverenced  all 
over  this  broad  commonwealth.  Their  work  is 
done,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  passed 
from  the  stage  of  action,  but  their  presence 
seems,  in  some  way,  to  linger  still  in  the  old 
places,  and  our  surroundings  are  calculated  to 
call  up  many  historic  incidents,  almost  forgot- 
ten, of  those  who  formerly  frequented  these 
classic  resorts  and  legislative  haunts. 

Here,  too,  just  one  generation  ago,  December 
28,  1852,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  organized  by  a  handful  of  daring 
spirits,  some  of  whom  still  remain  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  It  had  a  humble 
beginning  but  an  earnest  purpose,  and  right 
well  has  it  carried  out  that  purpose.  It  was  a 
working  organization  from  the  start.  On  its 
first  programme  appeared  the  following  live 
topics:  "The  Teacher's  Profession,"  and  "The 
Teachers*  Degrees."  It  seems  to  have  bee« 
their  desire  not  only  to  build  up  a  profession, 
but  to  make  it  possible  for  energetic  and  meri- 
torious teachers  to  take  rank  in  that  profession. 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  these  annual  gather- 
ings ever  since  to  crystaUize  public  opinion,  to 
discuss  and  formulate  important  educational 
questions  and  needed  reforms,  and  subse- 
quently to  so  present  and  press  them  before 
the  Legislature  as  to  secure  their  enactment  into 
laws.  Year  by  year  this  work  has  been  go- 
ing on,  and  thus  the  system  has  been  gradually 
broadened  and  strengthened. 
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Nearly  every  important  measure  that  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  law  within  the  past 
thirty  years  has  received  attention  at  the  hands 
of  this  body.  Of  these  we  might  name  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent,  County  Superintendent, 
and  City  Superintendent;  the  County  Institute 
and  District  Institute ;  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  term  from  time  to  time ;  State  Normal 
Schools,  etc.,  which  sprung  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  this  source. 

This  small  organization  of  thirty  years  ago, 
with  a  membership,  then,  all  told,  of  twenty- five, 
has  grown  to  be  a  large,  influential,  powerful 
association,  representing  all  the  varied  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  great  State.  It  is  largely 
composed  of  men  and  women,  however,  who 
belong  to  a  new  generation,  and  who  have 
builded  broad  and  deep  upon  the  foundation 
which  the  fathers  laid,  in  those  early  days. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  generation  in  the  history  of  this  Associa- 
tion it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  this 
comparatively  young,  though  vigorous  and  full 
grown  body  back  to  the  scenes  of  its  origin,  to 
Harrisburg,  the  city  of  its  nativity,  that  here, 
under  the  magic  spell  of  the  hallowed  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  pure  and  revivifying 
educational  atmosphere  of  this  favored  region, 
it  may  take  a  new  lease  of  life,  that  when 
another  generation  has  gone  by,  it  shall  as  far 
transcend  its  present  magnitude  and  greatness, 
as  it  now  surpasses  its  feeble  beginning  of  a 
generation  ago. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  wish 
that  this  may  be  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting  and  that  the  Association  may  find  it 
convenient  to  return  to  Harrisburg  a  number 
of  times  before  another  generation  shall  have 
passed  away. 

RESPONSE   TO   WELCOME. 

Dr.  N.  C.  ScHAEFFER,  of  Kutztown  Nor- 
mal School,  responded  to  these  addresses 
as  follows : 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  good  people  of 
this  city  may  be  wondering  what  new  sin  Har- 
risburg has  committed,  that  in  addition  to  all 
these  conventions,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  a 
swami  of  sour,  morose-looking  pedagogues 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  should  be  turned 
loose  upon  them  at  this  time.  But  they  may 
comfort  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  a 
city  which  can  survive  such  a  series  of  assem- 
blies, and  the  Legislature  besides,  will  probably 
be  able  to  endure  this  further  infliction  for  three 
days. 

We  have  come  together  not  to  discuss  new 
tasks  to  be  imposed  upon  our  boys  and  girls, 
nor  to  recount  tne  tricks  they  have  played  upon 
us,  but  to  catch  new  inspiration  from  each  other's 
faces  and  voices.  We  are  ready  for  fun,  too, 
and  shall  always  welcome  a  good  joke  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  Of  course  the  growlers  must 
have  their  word  everywhere — we  hear  them 
now  and  then  at  the  time  of  this  convention 
and  of  county  institute — even  a  foreign  cultus- 
minister  says  "the  more  chance  teachers  have 
to  talk,  the  less  effective  is  their  work" — but 
we  know  better, 


We  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  this  direction,  too.  The  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  become  At- 
torney-General, may  spend  his  sammer  at  the 
seaside,  and  attend  to  his  private  business  the 
year  round,  coming  occasionally  to  Harrisburg 
and  drawing  his  salary  with  commendable  regu- 
larity, and  no  one  objects.  But  if  a  hard- 
worked  teacher  or  school  officer  is  so  popular 
that  people  invite  him  out  of  the  State  to  deliver 
a  lecture  or  two,  and  pay  him  for  his  services, 
some  savage  is  standing  ready  on  his  return 
with  the  tomahawk  to  take  his  scalp !  And  this 
is  done  sometimes  by  people  claiming  to  be 
educators,  whose  interest,  to  say  nothing  of 
good  feeling,  should  make  them  jealous  of  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  profession  I  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor  indulging  in  such 
unfriendly  criticism  of  his  brethren?  These' 
things  must  be  remedied,  if  we  are  to  build  up 
a  profession. 

The  farmers  have  their  granges,  the  minis- 
ters their  conferences,  the  doctors  their  convent 
tions — why  should  not  we  pedagogues  also 
come  together  at  least  once  a  year,  to  compare 
notes  and  enjoy  each  other's  society?  I  think 
no  teacher  can  claim  to  be  abreast  of  his  times 
who  is  habitually  absent  from  these  county  and 
State  assemblies.  We  need  not  burden  our- 
selves with  so  much  dignity  that  we  can  never 
smile ;  every  laugh  that  is  raised  here  by  our 
funny  men  will  lessen  the  tears  of  the  pupils  in 
our  charge.  At  Oxford  there  is  a  fine  lor  "talk- 
ing shop"  out  of  school,  but  here  pedagogical 
questions  are  in  place.  Some  of  us  are  always 
on  the  verge  of  discovery,  following  the  new 
lights;  others  seem  to  think  the  educational 
thought  of  2000  years  has  borne  no  fruit.  By 
bringing  into  contact  these  progressive  and  con- 
servative elements,  we  elimmate  faults  and  pre- 
serve what  is  good  in  our  systems,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

These  gatherings  of  teachers  have  had  their 
effect  in  building  up  a  public  sentiment  which 
no  longer  sneers  at  the  office  of  the  teacher,  but 
rather  looks  toward  a  revival  of  the  old  Greek 
spirit  which  inscribed  the  names  of  its  great 
teachers  conspicuously  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame. 

After  music,  a  recess  was  taken  for  the 
enrollment  of  members.  On  again  calling 
to  order,  with  Vice-President  Knauss  in 
the  chair,  the  President  read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education  : 
We  meet  to-day  in  this  beautiful  capital  city  of 
our  State,  overshadowed  by  grand  old  moun- 
tains of  the  ages,  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic 
and  historic  Susquehanna,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  valleys  of  this  great  commonwealth, 
Our  association  was  organized  in  this  city 
December,  1852,  and  again  held  a  meeting  here 
in  1856.  To-day  the  infant  of  thirty-three  years 
ago,  born  of  humble  though  exceedingly  honor- 
able parentage,  has  come  home  again,  after  a 
long  absence,  to  revisit  the  place  of  its  birth. 
This  meeting  at  once  therefore  becomes  one  of 
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more  than  ordinary  interest.  No  period  of  our 
National  life  is  fraught  with  changes  of  greater 
importance  to  mankind  than  the  thirty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting  in 
this  place.  We  involuntarily  turn  with  retro- 
spective eye  to  inquire  where  we  have  been  and 
what  we  have  been  doing  all  these  years  of  our 
existence  as  an  educational  body. 

Prominent  among  the  leaders  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  organization  of  this  association,  were 
Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  J.  P.  Wickersham  and 
Amos  Row  of  Lancaster  county,  L.  T.  Covel,  of 
Allegheny,  James  Thompson,  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
Conley  Plotts,  John  H.  Brown,  James  G.  Barn- 
well and  R.  H.  Brown,  all  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
A.  Beatty,  A.  K.  Brown  and  H.  M.  Bush,  of 
Schuylkill ;  S.  D.  Ingi^m,  of  Harrisburg ;  J.  C. 
Walker,  of  Blair;  Wm.  Travis,  of  Lawrence,  and 
J.  M.  Barnett,  of  Indiana  county.  These  are  the 
names  of  a  few  of  our  illustrious  educational 
leaders  of  1852.  Many  of  them  have  disap- 
peared from  the  field  of  action  and  now  sleep 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Perhaps  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  that 
convention  will  be  present  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  this. 

The  subjects  considered  at  that  meeting,  and 
upon  which  animated  debates  took  place,  were 
Teachers*  Institutes,  Longer  School  Term,  the 
County  Superintendency,  Pensions  to  Superan- 
nuated Teachers,  Teachers*  Examinations  and 
State  Normal  Schools.  All  these  have  been 
live  subjects,  commanding  the  attention  and 
best  thought  of  our  educators  and  legislators 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  and,  hke 
Banquo's  ghost,  they  will  not  down. 

That  we  have  great  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  what  has  been  accomplished  all 
will  freely  admit.  The  teacher's  institute  has  been 
established  in  every  county  in  the  State.  The 
minimum  school  term,  has  been  increased  from 
three  to  five  months.  The  county,  city,  and  bor- 
ough superintendency  has  been  put  into  success- 
ful operation  and  ten  state  normal  schools  have 
been  established  of  the  thirteen  projected.  This 
showing  of  progress  has  not  been  attained  with- 
out sharp  discussion  and  at  times  fierce  conflict 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  schools. 

The  foregoing  themes,  so  fruitful  of  discus- 
sion in  the  past,  are  still  the  living  issues  of  the 
day  and  will  most  likely  continue  to  be  so  for 
years  to  come.  I  will  be  pardoned  therefore 
for  briefly  considering  two  or  three  of  them  in 
the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  me. 

For  very  many  years  but  little  has  been  said 
or  done  by  the  friends  of  education,  in  legisla- 
tive circles,  to  secure  laws  that  will  guarantee 
pensions  to  old  teachers.  Through  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  disastrous  fortunes  of  war  a 
different  class  of  pensioners,  quite  as  honorable 
and  worthy  as  are  teachers,  has  been  launched 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  country.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  patriot  statesman  and  Christian 
philanthropist  has  rightly  been  directed  to  the 
claims  of  those  whose  bodies  have  been  wrecked 
in  their  country's  cause.  Only  very  recently  is 
the  pensioning  of  teachers  again  beginnmg  to 
come  into  view. 

The  good  teachers  of  this  country  are  paid  too 


little,  while  the  poor  ones  are  paid  too  much. 
Every  teacher  who  is  faithful,  earnest  and  capa- 
ble, employing  all  his  time  vigorously  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  pupils,  ought  to  be  paid  a  liv- 
ing salanr,  and  by  that  I  mean,  such  a  salary  as 
will,  by  frugality,  secure  him  in  old  age  against 
the  cold  charity  of  an  ungrateful  public  or  the 
inhospitable  walls  of  a  county  almshouse. 

Every  day  such  teachers  spend  in  a  school- 
room the  State  becomes  more  and  more  in  debt 
to  them.  They  are  the  very  pillars  of  civiliza- 
tion and  there  is  no  danger  of  making  the  mis- 
take of  paying  them  too  much  for  preparing  the 
coming  generation  to  live  intelligent,  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  useful  lives.  I  regard  it  a  high 
crime  for  the  State  either  to  ask  or  expect  such 
teachers  to  spend  the  vigor  of  life  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  youth  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
quire them  to  solve  the  ever-recurring  and  per- 
plexing problem  of  how  to  make  the  month's 
wages  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken home. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  conviction  is  deep- 
seated  in  the  public  mind  that  old  soldieirs  shat- 
tered, physically  and  financially,  are  the  only 
people  who  should  be  pensioned,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  average  salary  paid  to 
school  janitors,  in  the  leading  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, for  sweeping  floors  and  carrying  ashes  is 
above  that  paid  to  the  worthy  teachers  of  the 
primary  schools,  there  is  good  reason  for  ask- 
ing that  these  teachers  be  placed  on  the  pen- 
sion list  so  that  the  State  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  them  in  their  declining 
years  at  least  a  part  of  what  she  ought  to  have 
paid  them  for  honest  toil  in  the  prime  of  life. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  worthless 
teachers  of  the  country?  the  fossils  who  with 
characteristic  obstinancy  persist  in  doing  things 
as  they  were  done  a  hundred  years  ago? 

What  would  become  of  the  business  man,  to- 
day, who  would  shut  his  eyes  to  the  march  of 
time  and  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  as  his  great 
grandfather  did  ?  How  would  it  be  with  the 
mechanic  who  would  undertake  to  run  opposi- 
tion, single-handed,  against  the  machine-shop 
that  could  turn  out  twenty  times  as  much  work 
of  a  better  quality  per  day  ?  What  kind  of  a 
sorry  figure  would  the  civil  engineer  of  our  an- 
cestors cut  in  this  age  of  railroads  when  the 
spanning  of  rivers  and  tunnelling  of  lakes  and 
mountams  is  done  with  such  ease  and  dispatch. 
What  shall  be  said  then  of  the  fossil  pedagogue 
who  persists  in  wearing  the  same  old  musty  edu- 
cational clothes  of  several  generations  ago  ? 

What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  care  more 
for  their  salary  than  the  quality  of  the  service 
they  perform  ?  those  who  fight  shy  of  new  meth- 
ods because  they  involve  labor?  those  who 
make  no  preparation  for  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  ?  those  who  seem  to  have  been  bom 
tired,  who  are  sorry  when  the  day's  duties  be- 
gin, and  always  glad  when  they  are  ended? 
those  who  despise  teachers'  institutes,  educa- 
tional journals,  and  every  other  agency  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  awake?  those  who  are 
always  afraid  of  doing  more  than  they  are  paid 
for  ?  those  who  put  no  soul,  no  conscience  into 
their  work  ?    What  shall  be  said  of  them  ? 
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They  are  paid  too  much  now,  and  the  longer 
they  are  allowed  to  teach,  the  more  they  be- 
come indebted  to  the  State  and  humanity  by 
reason  of  having  lifted  wages  for  services  that 
were  never  rendered.  Why  should  such  peo- 
ple ever  be  placed  on  a  pension  roll  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  indebt- 
edness ? 

The  next  topic  to  which  I  ask  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  is  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

After  listening  to  the  animated  debates  on 
their  merits  and  demerits  at  the  yearly  meetings 
of  this  Association  for  the  past  twenty  years  or 
more,  I  approach  this  subject  with  the  feeling 
that  I  may  possibly  be  neanng  a  slumbering 
volcano,  which  will  belch  forth  its  fiery  indig- 
nation on  short  notice.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  done  and  are  now* doing  a  great  and  good 
work  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  What  I 
may  say,  therefore,  in  reference  to  them,  must 
not  be  considered  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
solely  for  their  protection  and  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  have  been  worthily  graduated 
from  them.  While  it  is  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  testify,  in  a  general  way,  to 
their  worth,  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
their  general  management  is  not  more  nearly 
uniform. 

Since  the  Normal  Schools  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, under  State  authority,  and  dependent  on 
the  State  for  large  annual  appropriations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  results  produced  by  these 
schools  ought  to  be  about  the  same,  that  is  to 
say,  the  diploma  issued  by  one  Normal  School 
should  mean  about  the  same  as  that  issued  by 
any  other  Normal  School  in  the  State. 

Such  a  condition  of  things,  however  desirable, 
does  not  now  exist.  One,  for  example,  makes 
the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  the  practice  de- 
partment, or  training  school,  very  prominent, 
while  another  pays  but  little  attention  to  such 
matters.  Mathematics  gets  over-due  attention 
in  one  school,  while  the  natural  sciences  take 
the  lead  in  another.  Moreover,  the  final  exam- 
inations are  not  conducted  in  any  two  of  these 
schools  by  the  same  committee.  Each  board 
of  examiners  necessarily  differing  from  all  the 
others,  and  having  a  different  standard  and 
different  notions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  required 
of  the  classes,  we  can  not  reasonably  expect  a 
uniform  result.  Sometimes,  too,  the  classes  are 
large  and  the  examining  committees  pressed 
for  time.  These  causes,  conspiring  with  local 
circumstances,  often  enable  unworthy  candi- 
dates to  graduate  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
worthy.  I  have  known  young  people  who  were 
unable  to  get  a  low  grade  provisional  certificate 
in  their  own  school  district,  to  ^o  away  to  a 
Normal  School,  and  in  less  than  one  year  come 
back,  having  accomplished  marvelous  results — 
the  common  school  branches  all  finished,  not 
only  that,  but  most  of  the  sciences  and  higher 
methematics !  It  must  be  said,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Normal  Schools,  that  they  are  not 
all  thus  skillful.  It  takes  some  of  them  two  and 
even  three  years  to  accomplish  what  others 
claim  to  do  in  one  year  or  less. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  palpable  in- 
justice of  such  a  course  both  to  the  worthy  rep- 


resentatives of  these  schools  and  to  the  public 
at  large.  A,  with  given  ability  and  attainments, 
enters  a  Normal  School  and  in  a  year  or  less 
comes  home  flourishing  his  diploma  with  a  list 
of  subjects  completed  that  every  one,  conver- 
sant with  his  previous  attainments,  knows  he 
could  not  possibly  have  finished  in  the  time.  B, 
with  equally  good  natural  ability  and  perhaps 
better  scholarship,  enters  a  different  Normal 
School  and  does  not  get  his  parchment  for 
nearly  three  years.  Both  present  their  creden- 
tials to  the  same  unsuspecting  school  board. 
One  of  the  diplomas  represents  less  than  a 
year's  actual  preparation  for  the  work  of  teach- 
mg,  while  the  other  represents  nearly  three 
years.  There  is  nothing  however  on  the  face 
of  the  diplomas  to  indicate  the  difference.  The 
subjects  completed  are  the  same  on  both. 
These  two  candidates,  therefore,  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  before  those  who  do  not 
know  them. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject  is  intended 
as  a  defense  of  the  Normal  Schools  that  are  do- 
ing good  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  important  facts :  First,  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  their  management;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
diploma  obtained  on  a  few  months*  study  and 
one  awarded  on  that  of  several  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  uniform  examinations 
would  go  far  toward  securing  uniform  results. 
If,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  examining,  on 
a  given  day  a  representative  of  the  School  De- 
partment should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Normal 
Schools  with  the  same  list  of  printed  questions 
and  full  instructions  to  conduct  the  examination, 
bringing  back  the  manuscripts  to  the  Depart- 
ment, where  they  could  be  carefully  examined, 
and  diplomas  issued  to  those,  and  ovXy^  those, 
found  qualified,  the  evils  complained  of  woOld 
soon  disappear. 

Another  subject  demanding  attention  is  the 
Examination  of  Teachers.  Want  of  time,  how- 
ever, compels  me  to  pass  it  with  a  few  remarks. 
Annual  examinations  certainly  accomplish  but 
little  good,  while  they  do  much  harm.  Those 
who  are  permitted  to  begin  teaching  before  they 
are  quahfied,  usually  make  but  little  impr6ve- 
ment  afterwards.  Their  regular  school-room 
work  suffers  very  seriously  m  consequence  of 
the  ever-perplexing  dread  of  the  annual  exam- 
ination, for  which  they  know  they  are  poorly 
prepared.  It  would  be  much  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  the  examinations  meant  more  and 
were  less  frequent.  No  one  can  ever  teach  well 
that  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  examinations  ought  to  be  well  guarded, 
and  conducted  with  care.  They  should  be  of 
such  a  character,  too,  as  to  shut  out  all  who 
have  not  at  least  mastered  the  common  English 
branches.  One  examination,  as  regards  scho- 
lastic attainments,  is  enough  if  rightly  con- 
ducted. The  real  worth  of  the  teacher  should 
be  judged  afterwards  by  his  success  in  the 
school-room.  The  lawyer,  doctor,  and  minister 
of  the  gospel,  are  judged  by  what  they  are  able 
to  do  in  their  respective  professions,  and  not 
by  an  annual  examination.  Teachers  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  this,  the  third  meeting  of  our  Association 
in  Harrisburg,  may  not  be  third  in  importance 
and  in  fruitful  results.  Let  our  deliberations  be 
characterized  by  fraternity  of  feeling,  and  not 
bv  the  strife /or  which  State  conventions  in  this 
locality  are  notable. 

After  music  by  the  choir,  and  announce- 
ments from  the  Executive  Committee,  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Association,  led  by  the  choir,  sang 
several  pieces  from  a  selection  of  songs 
and  hymns  from  the  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  furnished  by  the  Harpers  for  use 
during  the  sessions. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon  spoke  by  invitation 
of  Executive  Committee.  Many  good  things 
have  originated  in  Pennsylvania.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  the  Controller's  room  in 
Philadelphia,  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
a  few  friends  of  education  who  believed  the 
time  had  come  to  form  an  organization  rep- 
resenting the  educational  forces  of  the  whole 
country.  There  were  60  or  70  present, 
mostly  stragglers,  perhaps  ten  real  workers — 
only  two  from  New  England,  the  great 
centre  of  barbarism.  There  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  National  Association,  which  will 
hold  its  24th  meeting  at  Saratoga,  opening 
on  the  14th  of  this  month.  On  behalf  of 
the  management,  he  wished  to  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  all  Pennsylvania  teachers 
to  be  present — not  to  let  their  light  be  hid 
under  a  bushel,  but  bring  it  to  the  central 
body,  that  it  may  illuminate  and  bless  all 
the  States  and  territories  of  our  Union.  The 
National  Educational  Association  has  be- 
comes an  important  institution;  with  its 
able  President  (Dr.  White)  who  is  here  with 
you,  its  Council  of  Education,  and  its  varied 
Departments,  besides  the  general  sessions,  it 
offers  matter  of  interest  and  instruction  to 
all  who  attend.  He  hoped  the  promising 
opening  of  the  session  here  might  be  taken 
as  a  favorable  augury  for  the  National  body, 
and  would  expect  to  see  many  of  those  pres- 
ent coming  up  to  make  it  a  great  success. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White  cordially  seconded  the 
invitation  to  Saratoga.  He  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  making  the  acquaintance  of  many 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  National  Association 
in  former  years,  and  hoped  to  see  many  new 
faces  this  year. 

Prof.  T.  M.  Balliet,  of  Normal  Park, 
Illinois,  read  the  following  paper  on 


THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  GENUINE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL WORK. 

Among  the  intellectual  faculties  are:  the 
Senses,  the  Memory,  the  Imagination,  and  the 
Reason.  In  how  far  does  the  normal,  natural 
activity  and  growth  of  these  faculties  react  upon 
the  moral  nature  ?  and  to  what  extent  do  ac- 
curate sense-perception,  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  reason  governed  in  its  thinking  by  the 
eternal  truth  and  the  truth  alone,  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  moral  character?  Is  there  any 
direct  connection  between  arithmetic  and  right- 
eousness, between  geography  and  the  love  of 
truth  and  beauty  ?  What  relation  is  there  be- 
tween the  human  eye  and  the  human  heart  ? 
And  can  it  be  that  the  genuine  training  of  the 
one  will  materially  affect  the  right  development 
of  the  other  ?  Does  the  proper  culture  of  that 
lively  imagination  which  enables  the  boy  to  see 
a  horse  in  a  stick  of  wood,  and  the  girl  a  baby 
in  a  bundle  of  rags,  have  any  direct  bearing  on 
the  development  of  right  emotions  and  the  for- 
mation of  those  ideals  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood that  elevate  or  debase  human  character  ? 
What  effect,  in  short,  has  genuine  thinking 
upon  moral  character  ?  and  what  is  the  moral 
value  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
purely  intellectual  work  ? 

It  is  not  claimed  that  intellectual  training 
alone,  however  thorough,  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  moral  culture.  There  is  not  only 
room,  but  positive  necessity,  for  specific  moral 
instruction  and  special  moral  training. 

Nor  is  it  here  assumed  that  right  knowing 
necessarily  leads  to  right  doing,  and  that  sin  is 
but  the  result  of  ignorance.  Even  the  apostle 
Paul  complained  that  the  things  he  would  he 
did  not,  and  the  things  he  did  he  would  not; 
and  the  Roman  poet  exclaims : 

I  know  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong  and  still  the  wrong  pursue. 

But  that  genuine  intellectual  culture  has  no 
moral  value  except  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  moral  culture ;  that  it  merely 
points  out  the  path  of  duty  but  in  no  wise  de- 
velops the  power  to  follow  it,  is  one  of  the  radi- 
cal errors  in  education  of  the  present  time. 
Both  friends  and  foes  of  the  public  schools  are 
in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  real  intellectual 
work  in  such  departments  of  study  as  Science, 
History,  and  Mathematics,  has  no  moral  value, 
and  that  as  far  as  the  moral  growth  of  the  child 
is  concerned,  it  matters  little  how  they  are 
taught.  This  assumption  is  false  in  theory  and 
pernicious  in  practice,  and  has  done  not  a  little 
to  make  the  problem  of  moral  education  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  one  to  solve. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  value  of  genuine  in- 
tellectual work  ? 

As  the  human  will  finds  its  true  spiritual  free- 
dom only  in  absolute  obedience  to  the  right,  so 
the  hurhan  reason  finds  its  highest  freedom  in 
absolute  subjection  to  the  truth. 

The  will  of  the  little  child  at  first  is  erratic  and 
capricious,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest 
impulse,  a  slave  to  arbitrary  whims  and  desires. 
It  must  be  confronted  with  the  moral  law,  at 
first  concretely  in  the  personal  will  of  the  parent 
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cjr  teacher,  and  gradually  trained  to  absolute 
obedience  to  the  right,  until  right  action  be- 
comes an  abiding  habit,  the  sense  of  duty 
merges  in  the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  will, 
freed  from  all  inward  constraint,  spontaneously 
does  the  right.  Absolute  obedience  to  the  right 
is  the  highest  freedom. 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  process  through 
which  the  human  reason  develops  into  true 
freedom.  At  first  its  activities  are  erratic  and 
arbitrary,  at  the  mercy  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
moment,  utterly  unrestrained  by  the  truth. 
The  little  child  can  think  one  thing  as  readily 
as  another,  regardless  of  its  truth  or  absurdity. 
He  has  not  yet  apprehended  the  truth,  and 
therefore  it  can  have  no  regulative  force  for  his 
thinking.  There  is  an  ethical  value  of  the 
highest  significance  in  training  his  mind  to 
think  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  de- 
mands of  the  truth.  "  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  bringing 
the  reason  in  contact  with  truth,  by  stimulating 
it  to  investigation  and  discovery.  Every  truth 
which  it  discovers  becomes  a  law  to  its  further 
thinking.  So  that  the  process  of  discovering 
the  truth  is  virtually  the  process  by  which  the 
reason  gradually  subjects  and  adjusts  its  think- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  eternal  truth. 

In  his  very  first  lessons  in  number,  when  the 
child  discoveirs  that  one  marble  and  one  mar- 
ble can  not  be  more  than  two  marbles,  as  he 
may  very  much  wish  they  might;  when  he 
finds  that,  contrary  to  his  desire,  three  pennies 
and  two  pennies  are  only  five  pennies ;  when 
he  sees  that  water  always  tends  to  flow  down 
hill,  that  fire  always  burns,  or  that  bodies  un- 
supported fall  to  the  earth  ;  these  truths  become 
laws  to  his  thinking  to  which  he  submits  with 
absolute  intellectual  obedience. 

If  now,  instead  of  discovering  these  truths,  or 
seeing  them  to  be  true,  he  is  obliged  to  commit 
to  memory  their  statement  in  language  without 
understanding  it;  if,  for  example,  he  is  required 
to  memorize  tables  of  multiplication  and  of 
"weights  and  measures,"  the  statements  of  which 
he  can  not  verify  or  interpret  to  himself,  and  is 
then  made  to  reason  with  such  statements  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  he  incorporates  into  his 
thinking  that  which  is  purely  arbitrary  and  has 
no  binding  force  to  his  thinking  whatever.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  is,  that,  instead  of  training 
the  reason  to  absolute  self-surrender  to  the  truth, 
it  fosters  the  habit  of  forming  arbitrary  conclu- 
sions to  suit  his  whims,  prejudices;  and  selfish 
interests.  Instead  of  unselfing  the  reason  and 
subjecting  it  to  the  laws  of  the  eternal  truth,  such 
training  fosters  the  worst  form  of  intellectual 
selfishness  and  cultivates  the  mental  habit  of  re- 
garding truth  as  something  changeable  that  can 
be  shaped  to  suit  personal  ends  and  private  in- 
terests. 

When  we  consider  how  many  men  there  are 
who  claim  the  right  to  think  as  they  please, 
meaning  by  that  not  the  inalienable  right  of 
following  their  jionest  convictions,  but  the  right 
to  suit  their  convictions  to  their  personal  inter- 
ests, or  even  to  harmonize  them  with  an  im- 
moral life  by  taking  the  "  not "  out  of  the  Com- 


mandments and  putting  it  into  the  Creed,  we 
can  see  the  moral  value  of  training  the  reason 
to  act  in  strict  obedience  to  the  truth.  When 
we  observe  how  many  men  there  are  who  would 
"rather  err  with  Plato  than  be  right  with  Aris- 
totle ;'*  how  many  who,  in  a  controversy  on  vital 
questions,  would  rather  be  victorious  themselves 
than  have  the  truth  prevail,  even  if  they  must 
accomplish  their  end  by  knowingly  "making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  we  may 
realize  how  utter  subjection  of  thinking  to  the 
truth  is  a  virtue  pernaps  second  not  even  to 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  unnatural  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  one  so  common  that  we  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  school  by  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  always  a  pleasure.  Observ- 
ing the  child's  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  con- 
cerning things  around  him  before  he  comes  to 
school,  we  should  be  led  to  think  that  the  de- 
sire to  know  was  one  of  the  original  endow- 
ments of  his  nature,  and  that  for  him  ever  to 
lose  this  desire  and  find  it  an  irksome  task  to 
gain  the  knowledge  which  his  mind  needs  for 
its  development  and  growth,  would  be  as  un- 
natural as  to  lose  the  appetite  for  food.  When 
we  see  what  a  source  of  happiness  physical 
health  and  vigorous  bodily  growth  are  to  the 
child,  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  in  school,  which  ought  to 
result  in  his  mental  growth,  would  likewise  be 
a  source  of  happiness  and  delight.  And  so  it 
should  be.  Every  child  has  implanted  in  his 
nature  a  desire  to  know,  which  nothing  but  bad 
teaching  and  injudicious  treatment  can  ever  de- 
stroy. Intellectual  work  that  is  to  produce  men- 
tal growth  i;ust  be  pleasurable,  as  food  that  is 
to  produce  ;,  hysical  growth  must  be  palatable. 
The  theory  that  children  must  be  inured  to  the 
unpleasant  drudgery  incident  to  some  of  the  in- 
tellectual work  of  practical  life  by  having  their 
study  in  school  converted  into  drudgery,  and 
by  having  that  which  is  simple  and  clear  made 
difficult  and  obscure,  is  a  ludicrous  absurdity 
sometimes,  seriously  advocated.  Why  not  feed 
them,  for  a  similar  reason,  on  hard-tack  and 
beans  to  prepare  them  for  the  possible  chances 
of  a  military  life,  or  administer  to  them  a  daily 
dose  of  quinine  and  ipecac  to  accustom  them  in 
their  early  days  to  the  nostrums  that  are  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  sickness  and  suffering 
which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  few  to  escape  ?  To 
assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  all  real 
work  is  disagreeable,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
school  can  be  made  pleasant  only  by  practi- 
cally converting  it  into  play,  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gerous notions  of  the  present  time.  On  the 
contrary,  anything  in  education  that  is  not  got- 
ten by  thorough,  persistent  work  is  not  worth 
the  getting.  Genuine  work  is  pleasant  if  the 
pupil  has  learned  how  to  work,  and  any  educa- 
tion that  does  not  train  him  to  work  and  to  love 
work,  is  immoral  to  a  degree  we  little  suspect. 

All  genuine  intellectual  work  fosters  the  love 
of  knowledge  and  creates  a  taste  for  study  and 
books,  whilst  all  sham  work  begets  in  the 
child  a  dislike  for  study  and  books  and  alien- 
ates him  from  school. 
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Every  child  naturally  loves  knowledge. 
Where  is  the  boy  that  is  not  interested  in  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  iit  oceans  and  islands,  in  rail- 
roads and  cities,  if  he  can  see  them  either  with 
his  eyes  or  in  his  imagination?  Every  child 
loves  geography,  if  the  teaching  makes  him 
think  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  work 
that  disgusts  him  is  that  teaching  which  pre- 
sents to  his  mind,  not  mountains,  lakes,  seas, 
gulfs  and  bays,  but  definitions,  names  and 
maps,  which  serve,  like  a  London  fog,  to  shut 
the  beautiful  world  wholly  from  his  view.  What 
is  Pennsylvania  to  him  in  the  recitation  in  geog- 
raphy? Does  he  see  in  his  imagination  this 
'great  Commonwealth  three  hundred  miles  long 
and  one  hundred  fifty  miles  wide,  with  its 
mountains  and  valleys,  its  rivers  and  railroads,  ^ 
its  cities,  its  forests,  and  farms  ?  Very  rarely. 
The  Commonwealth  in  his  mind  is  a  colored 
patch,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide,  on  a  leaf  in  a  book  called  a  "geography." 
Pittsburgh  is  not  a  city  with  houses,  churches, 
furnaces  and  railroads,  but  a  black  speck  on  a 
colored  patch  in  a  book.  The  Susquehanna 
river  is  not  *'a  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  land,**  but  a  dark  line,  as  if  drawn  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  the  All^ghenies  arc  not  real 
mountains,  but  a  dark  streak  resembling  a  row 
of  chestnut  burs,  across  this  same  colored  patch 
called  a  "map.**  The  Rocky  Mountains,  when 
seen  in  the  imagination,  are  g^and  and  sublime, 
whilst  the  dark  streak  that  represents  them  on 
the  map  is  not  calculated  to  mspire  one  either 
with  the  feelinff  of  sublimity  or  beauty.  Men 
travel  thousands  of  miles  and  spend  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  see  the  real  Alps,  but  the  '*  pictur- 
esque scenery'*  which  confronts  the  mind  of  the 
child  when  he  studies  the  map  of  Switzerland 
no  one  would  go  very  far  or  pay  very  much  to 
see. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  is  told  by  the  book 
that  certain  mountains  are  fifteen  thousand  feet 
hi^h,  whilst  he  can  not  tell  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  he  is;  or  that 
Pennsylvania  has  an  area  of  forty-six  thousand 
square  miles,  when  he  can  not  tell  whether  the 
scnool  lot  contains  one  acre  or  five.  He  learns 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  what  a  stream  is, 
such  as  flows  through  his  father's  farm,  by  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  definition  from  a  book; 
and  the  "everlasting  hills"  that  have  sur- 
rounded his  home  ever  since  he  was  a  baby  he 
discovers  to  his  utter  astonishment  to  be  "  high 
elevations  of  land."  "The  earth  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof"  to  his  mind  is  but  a  bundle  of 
definitions  in  a  book. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  human  mind  should 
get  disgusted  with  such  rubbish  and  form  a  dis- 
like for  study,  for  books,  and  for  school  ?  The 
moral  harm  we  do  an  immortal  soul  by  crush- 
ing within  it  that  natural  love  of  knowledge 
with  which  it  is  born  into  the  world,  is  beyond 
our  powers  to  calculate.  By  such  work  every 
year  thousands  of  promising  boys  are  driven 
from  school,  thrown  in  contact  with  vicious  as- 
sociates, and  are  lost  to  their  parents,  to  the 
world  and  to  themselves.  Our  arithmetics  and 
geographies,  however  excellent  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  if  abused  in  this  way,  so  as  to  alien- 


ate the  child  from  study  and  school,  may  in 
effect  be  made  as  immoral  as  the  literature  that 
can  not  be  legally  sent  through  the  maUs.  Be- 
fore the  state  ever  compel  a  father  to  send  his 
child  to  school,  let  it  see  to  it  that  the  teaching 
be  such  that  he  may  do  so  without  any  moral 
risk  to  his  child.  Far  better  that  a  child  should 
never  see  a  school  than  that  he  should  learn  to 
calculate  interest,  discount  notes,  extract  the 
cube  root,  and  diagram  sentences,  at  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  losing  that  inborn  love  of  truth  and 
knowledge  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
his  soul,  to  give  it  inspiration  and  aspiration 
towards  that  which  is  above  the  grasp  of  sense 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  selfish  appetites. 

But  the  means  and  devices  which  we  have 
invented  to  induce  the  child  to  do  the  intellec- 
tual work  which  he  ought  to  do  from  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  are  as  immoral  in  their  effects  as  bad 
teaching  itself.  After  we  have  destroyed  in  him 
the  love  of  study,  we  bribe  him  by  per  cents, 
class-grades,  monthly  reports,  and  rewards,  to 
do  the  work  which  has  become  a  disagreeable 
task ;  and  by  our  competitive  examinations  and 
prizes,  we  arouse  the  most  unholy  emotions  of 
selfishness,  envy,  jealousy  and  malice,  in  the  in- 
terests of  study.  We  practically  put  a  premium 
on  dishonesty  and  deception,  and  cultivate  in 
the  pupil  the  habit  of  looking  upon  knowledge 
as  of  value  only  as  a  means  of  passing  test  ex- 
aminations and  winning  prizes.  These  arc  the 
means  of  grace  by  which  we  seek  to  redeem 
the  souls  which  we  have  ruined  by  bad  teaching. 
As  well  might  we  try  to  bribe  the  child  into 
virtue,  or,  in  the  language  of  Scott, 

Gideon -like  to  seek  to  bless 

By  switching  him  into  righteousness. 

Genuine  intellectual  work  will  kindle  the 
child's  innate  desire  for  knowledge  into  a  deep 
enthusiasm  for  study  and  investigation,  will 
therefore  forever  banish  from  our  schools  the 
system  of  bribery  by  which  we  now  educate 
children  into  selfishness  and  dishonesty,  and 
will  go  far  towards  solving  the  problem  of  moral 
culture  in  the  public  schools.  Train  the  child 
to  love  knowledge,  study,  and  work,  and  you 
have  closed  the  avenues  of  vice  and  redeemed 
him  from  a  thousand  sins.  As  long  as  our 
teaching  disgusts  him  with  study  and  alienates 
him  from  school  and  from  books,  redemption 
by  compulsory  education,  by  specific  moral  in- 
struction, or  by  the  committing  of  catechipms, 
will  be  fruitless  and  vain. 

Among  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  is  the 
Imagination,  and  genuine  intellectual  work 
must  include  the  activity  and  culture  of  this 
power. 

If  the  education  of  the  past  has  been  seriously 
at  fault  in  any  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
has  been  in  the  uniform  neglect  with  which  it 
has  treated  the  most  spiritual  and  god-like 
power  of  the  soul.  And  the  cause  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  was  readily  seen  that  the  reason 
must  be  developed  that  it  may  grapple  with  the 
practical  problems  of  life;  that  the  child's 
senses  should  be  trained  in  order  that  he  may 
see,  hear,  and  observe  the  things  about  him: 
that  the  memory  must  be  cultivated  so  that  he 
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may  retain  what  he  has  learned ;  but  what  prac- 
tical advantage  there  was  to  be  gained  by  culti- 
vating the  Imagination  which  is  supposed  to 
deal,  only  with  the  unreal,  which  "  gives  to  airy 
nothingness  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,'*  it 
was  difficult  to  see.  It  was  supposed  to  be  of 
little, account  in  actual  life,  only  serving  to  make 
men  visionary  and  impractical,  and  even  to 
lead  them  morally  astray. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  specific  culture  of  this 
faculty  either  in  our  courses  of  study,  in  the 
construction  of  our  text-books,  or  in  our  methods 
of  teaching.  Geography,  which  ought  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  study  adapted  to  cultivating 
it — as  it  is  only  through  the  Imagination  that  the 
child  can  form  concepts  of  countries  which  he 
can  not  see, — has  been  made  a  matter  mainly 
for  the  mechanical  memory :  and  as  taught  in 
many  schools,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  destroying  what  imaginative  power  the  child 
has  gained  in  his  play  and  brought  to  schooL 
History  which  ought  to  picture  the  social  life  of 
the  past  with  such  vividness  that  the  pupil  can 
reproduce  it  in  his  own  imagination,  has  dwin- 
dled down,  in  the  pedagogue's  hands,  into  a 
bundle  of  generalizations,  meaningless  figures, 
called  "dates,"  outlines  and  synopses,  grimly 
called  "skeletons,"  and  "descriptions**  of  bat- 
tles giving  but  the  names  of  generals  and  the 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  this  in 
sentences  so  brief  and  terse  that  they  read  like 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  me  Department  of  War  at  head-quarters. 
Primary  arithmetic,  which  ought  to  present 
numbers  to  the  child's  mind  as  numbers  of 
things,  and  enable  him  soon  to  see  relations  be- 
tween numbers  by  picturing  in  the  imagination 
the  objects  which  represent  them,  is  in  many  of 
our  schools  and  in  some  of  our  text-books,  con- 
verted into  a  mere  game  with  figures  that  ap- 
peals to  no  faculty  except  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  memory. 

These  three  studies  of  our  public  schools, 
which,  if  properly  presented  in  text-books  and 
rightly  taught,  should,  above  everything  else, 
give  culture  to  the  Imagination,  are  for  the  most 

f)art  so  presented  and  taught  that  they  not  only 
ail  to  appeal  to  it,  but  even  tend  to  Check  and 
crush  it  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed  by 
influences  outside  of  school. 

Now,  the  Imagination  is  more  closely  and  di- 
rectly related  to  the  emotions  and  will — to  the 
moral  nature — ^than  any  other  intellectual 
faculty.  It  is  the  pictures  of  the  imagination — 
truths  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood — and  not  the 
naked,  abstract  products  of  the  reason,  that 
arouse  the  emotions  and  through  them  reach 
the  will  and  regulate  the  conduct.  All  truth, 
like  the  blood,  must  pass  through  the  heart  be- 
fore it  can  give  nourishment  and  strength. 
Truths  that  do  not  touch  the  emotions  rarely 
reach  the  will  and  have  little  influence  on  the 
life  and  character. 

Now,  abstract  truths  must  first  be  clothed  in 
concrete  form  by  the  Imagination  before  they 
can  touch  the  emotions  and  influence  the  will. 
The  Imagination,  therefore,  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  products  of  abstract  thought 


act  upon  the  moral  nature  and  become  a  part 
of  moral  character.  Crush  the  Imagination,  as 
we  have  been  doing  in  our  schools,  and  there 
remains  an  impassable  gulf  between  thought 
and  character,  and  intellectual  culture  becomes 
divorced  from  moral  culture,  and  may,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  become  a  dangerous  instrument 
for  evil. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  condition  of  things  to-day 
in  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  and  the  vital 
question  that  is  agitating  the  educational  world 
at  present  is,  how  to  secure  in  the  work  of  the 
pubHc  schools  proper  moral  training  and  culture. 
We  all  admit  that  the  development  of  character 
is  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  all  education,  but 
how  to  attain  this  end  by  the  means  we  have  at 
hand  is  a  problem  that  is  not  easily  solved. 
Some  look  for  its  solution  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  characterize  the  schools  as  godless  be- 
cause children  are  not  set  to  committing  creeds 
and  catechisms.  But  if  even  the  creed  and  the 
catechism  were  taught  by  as  unnatural  methods 
as  we  often  employ  in  teaching  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography and  history,  such  teaching  would 
alienate  the  child  from  religion  itself  and  might 
be  directly  immoral  in  its  etfects.  Others  seek 
the  remedy  in  specific  moral  instruction,  and 
still  others  would  depend  on  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
which  he  creates  in  his  school  and  by  which 
the  child  is  surrounded. 

These  are  indispensable  factors  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  but  they  do  not  reach  to  the 
root  and  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  by  them- 
selves will  never  adequately  answer  the  purpose. 
By  unnatural  teaching  and  by  a  neglect  of  the 
faculty  that  mediates  between  thought  and  the 
moral  nature,  we  have  divorced  intellectual 
training  from  moral  culture,  and  nothing  will 
restore  the  necessary  harmony  in  the  child's 
development  except  a  genuine  intellectual  cul- 
ture that  will  reach  at  every  point  the  entire 
spiritual  being  of  the  child.  When  this  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  specific  moral  instruc- 
tion will  be  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  all  other  means  employed  for  the 
child's  moral  development  will  be  increased 
an  hundred  fold.  To  continue  our  unnatural 
methods  of  intellectual  training  and  then  seek 
to  counteract  their  immoral  effects  by  specific 
moral  or  religious  instruction,  would  be  like 
continuing  to  breathe  the  miasma  of  the  swamp 
and  take  quinine  to  counteract  its  effects.  The 
main  part  of  the  remedy  lies  in  removing  the 
cause. 

But  the  culture  of  the  Imagination,  which  we 
have  been  so  much  neglecting,  has  a  directly 
moral  bearing  in  another  view. 

The  feeling  of  sympathy  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
unselfish  emotions  and  is  the  basis  from  which 
moral  development  in  the  child  must  start 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of  it  or 
not.  Now,  sympathy  is  possible  only  through 
the  medium  of  imagination.  We  experience 
suffering  or  pain  under  given  circumstances, 
and  afterwards  through  the  imagination  we  can 
realize  the  suffering  or  pain  of  others  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  This  awakens  the  feeling 
of  sympathy.    Without  any  previous  experience 
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of  our  own,  or  without  a  lively  imagination,  this 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  Dido,  on  receiv- 
ing /Eneas  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  after  his 
shipwreck,  exclaims,  "  We  who  have  endured 
great  sufferings  ourselves  know  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  in  distress."  A  vivid  imagina- 
tion is  the  necessary  condition  of  tender  feelings 
and  by  crushing  it  we  inevitably  harden  the 
child's  heart. 

.  The  sense  of  property  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  in  the  child  spring  originally 
from  the  feeling  of  sympathy.  The  child  at 
first  claims  as  his  own  everything  he  can  get 
and  cries  if  anything  belonging  to  others  which 
he  has  appropriated  to  himself  is  taken  from 
him.  He  will  take  the  marbles  of  his  playmate 
without  reahzing  that  he  has  done  him  any 
wrong.  But  when  afterwards  he  is  himself 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  by  others,  he  learns 
by  experience  how  one  feels  on  being  robbed 
of  what  belongs  to  him,  and  this  enables  him 
thereafter  to  imagine  how  others  feel  when  he 
takes  from  them  what  belongs  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  his  own  experience  through  the 
medium  of  the  Imagination  excites  his  sym- 
pathy and  from  this  springs  up  an  appreciation 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  sense  of  duty 
to  respect  them. 

By  way  of  corollary  to  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked /that  it  is  a  great  blunder  in  moral  edu- 
cation to  begin  by  attempting  to  teach  the  child 
first  his  duties.  He  must  form  first  a  clear  con- 
ception of  his  own  rights,  then  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  these  latter  then  become  his  duties 
and  he  recognizes  them  as  such.  To  attempt 
to  teach  him  his  duties  before  he  has  any  clear 
conception  of  his  rights,  would  be  a  mistake 
similar  to  trying  to  cultivate  his  Imagination 
before  his  senses  have  furnished  the  necessary 
material  with  which  that  faculty  can  work. 

In  this  whole  moral  process  the  Imagination 
is  a  necessary  link.  By  repressing  it,  or  neg- 
lecting its  culture  by  proper  means,  we  lose  the 
medium  by  which  thought  can  act  upon  the 
emotions  and  close  the  door  to  the  child's  moral 
life. 

Thus  repressed  and  starved,  the  Imagination 
often  breaks  through  its  restraints,  roves  on  for- 
bidden ground,  and  feeds  on  material  that  poi- 
sons life  and  character.  The  soul,  like  the 
stomach,  naturally  loves  wholesome  food,  and 
it  is  only  by  giving  it  a  "stone"  when  it  asks 
for  "  bread"  that  we  can  train  it  to  relish  poison 
and  filth.  The  literature  that  corrupts  our  boys 
and  endangers  even  the  angelic  purity  of  our 
girls,  would  be  robbed  of  all  its  power  and 
would  soon  die  a  natural  death,  if  our  schools 
would  supply  wholesome  food  for  the  children's 
imaginations  and  fill  them  with  what  is  beauti- 
ful, pure  and  good.  The  judicious  farmer  does 
not  clear  his  fields  of  thorns  by  digging  them 
out,  but  by  fertilizing  the  soil  ana  choking  them 
with  a* rich  crop  of  clover  and  wheat.  Evil 
must  be  overcome  with  good. 

The  Imagination,  furthermore,  has  a  regula- 
tive and  directive  power  over  every  man's  life 
by  forming  an  ideal  which  constantly  hovers 
before  his  soul,  and  which  he  is  ever  striving  to 
realize.     His  life  and  character  will  never  rise 


above  this  ideal.  If  it  be  lofty  and  pure,  it  may 
draw^  his  soul  heavenward ;  whilst  if  it  be  low,  it 
may  drag  his  life  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
sin  and  vice.  Without  such  an  ideal  a  man's 
life  is  wavering,  tossed  about  without  compass 
or  anchor.  Character  is  formed  by  organizing 
all  the  activities  of  the  soul  and  directing  them 
to  one  ultimate  end.  This  end,  or  aim,  is  the 
ideal  which  the  Imagination  has  formed,  and 
for  the  realization  of  which  all  else  is  done. 
This  gives  unity,  consistency  and  stability  to 
character,  and  makes  the- man  "tenacious  of 
purpose,"  unbending  as  the  storm-defying  oak, 
firm  as  the  pyramid. 

Education,  however,  as  a  process  of  develop- 
ment is  far  broader  than  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  is  determined  by  a  thousand  influences  be- 
yond the  direct  control  of  the  teacher.  It  be- 
gins at  the  cradle,  and  continues  to  the  grave. 
We  are  educated  by  everything  that  addresses 
itself  to  our  senses,  by  everything  that  modifies 
the  current  of  our  thoughts,  that  touches  our, 
emotions,  or  that  changes  the  habitual  action  of 
our  wills. 

Every  man  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  the 
resultant  of  two  forces — the  inborn  power  and 
tendencies  of  his  soul,  and  the  outward  environ- 
ments under  which  they  develop.  His  charac- 
ter and  his  life  are  determined  by  the  relative 
strength  of  these  two  forces.  If  his  innate 
power  of  soul  is  strong,  he  may  conquer  his  eij- 
vironment  and  rise  triumphantly  above  them ; 
if  it  is  weak,  he  will  be  at  their  mercy  and  will 
be  largely  but  the  product  of  the  circumstances, 
social  and  material,  in  which  he  is  placed. 

A  man  is  educated  by  the  climate  in  which  he 
lives  and  by  the  physical  atmosphere  which  he 
breathes.  The  difference  between  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman,  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
Italian,  is  largely  but  the  effect  of  different  de  • 
grees  of  Fahrenheit  and  the  physical  conditions 
dependent  thereon.  The  hallowed  associations 
of  "  hearth  "  and  "  home  "  have  sprung  up  in  lati- 
tudes where  the  North  Wind  compels  men  to 
gather  around  the  fireside  early  and  long.  The 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun  changes  the  very  fiber  of 
the  nerves  and  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
brain,  so  that  it  determines  not  only  the  rainfall 
and  the  vegetation,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  men  and  the  forms 
under  which  society  crystallizes  into  tribes  and 
nations. 

A  man  is  educated  by  the  statute  law  that 
j^overns  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  By  it  he 
IS  taught  the  useful  lesson  of  obedience  to  right, 
and  through  public  taxation  is  practically  trained 
into  generosity  towards  his  neighbor.  The  law, 
by  fixing  severe  penalties  to  horrible  crimes, 
wakens  his  conscience  to  a  keen  sense  of  guilt; 
whilst  by  legalizing  sin  and  allowing  him  to  pay 
his  honest  debts  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  it  dulls  his  sense  of  right  and  leads  him 
to  confound  an  order  of  court,  or  an  act  of  Coji- 
gress,  with  the  Ten  Commandments. 

We  are  educated  by  the  social  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe,  by  the  men  and  women  we 
meet  from  day  to  day.  Education  is  largelv 
a  result  of  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul,  of  life 
with  life.    The  ethical  forces  of  our  complicated 
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social  life  enter  into  our  being  without  our  will 
as  the  oxygen  we  breathe  enters  the  blood.  We 
are  carried  in  the  bosom  of  society  and  are 
nursed  into  manhood  and  womanhood  by  in- 
fluences that  largely  determine  our  life  before 
ever  we  have  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
who  we  are  or  whither  we  are  going,  Even  in 
later  years,  our  wants,  our  habits  of  thought,  our 
emotional  life,  and  even  our  convictions  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  social  atmosphere  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Our  social  environments 
are  a  sort  of 

Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

We  are  educated  by  Nature  as  she  constantly 
addresses  us  in  her  visible  forms  and  speaks  to 
us  a  various  language.  W^e  are  born  into  a 
world  full  of  mysteries;  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  flower,  every  rock  and  tree,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  clouds,  the  storm,  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning  of  heaven, — all  are  mysteries 
which  confront  the  childish  mind,  problems  that 
arouse  its  thought  and  wonder.  Later  on  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  depths  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  stand,  and  the  profounder  depths  of 
our  own  inner  being,  challenge  the  soul  to 
fathom  and  interpret  their  meanmg. 

These  are  some  of  the  environments  into 
which  the  child  is  born,  that  enter  as  potent 
factors  into  its  development  and  growth,  and 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  education. 

In  view  of  this,  what,  then,  is  the  function  of 
the  school  ?  What  should  be  the  character  and 
aim  of  the  intellectual  training  which  the  child 
is  to  receive  within  the  few  short  years  devoted 
especially  to  that  purpose  ?  What  is  the  moral 
value  of  genuine  intellectual  work  in  view  of 
this  boundless  realm  of  mysteries,  this  complex 
system  of  forces  and  influences  that  shape 
thought  and  fashion  character,  which  the  child  is 
to  enter  in  order  to  work  out  the  problem  of  his 
life? 

The  training  of  the  school  is  at  best  but  a 
small  part  of  the  education  of  the  soul  in  a  life 
of  threescore  and  ten,  but  it  derives  vast  signifi- 
cance from  the  fact  that  its  work  is  done  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  is  sensitive  to  impressions 
and  easily  bent  in  directions  right  or  wrong. 
The  true  function  and  the  highest  aim  of  the 
school,  therefore,  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  even  the  development  of  character  in 
any  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  to  enable 
the  child  to  interpret  his  environments  and  to 
prepare  his  mind  to  be  rightly  influenced  by 
them.  The  training  of  the  school  largely  deter- 
mines the  effect  his  environments  will  have 
upon  him.  It  may  either  open  his  soul  to  the 
perception  of  things  around  him  or  close  it  and 
shut  the  world  practically  from  his  view.  As 
the  vigorous  cold  of  the  north  may  strengthen 
and  invigorate,  or  weaken  and  destroy  physical 
health,  according  as  the  man  is  prepared  or  un- 
prepared to  endure  it,  so  the  environments  of  the 
child  may  have  a  wholesome  or  baneful  influ- 
ence upon  him,  according  as  he  is  prepared  for 
it  or  not.  Temptations  in  life  may  strengthen 
his  character  if  he  has  gained  the  power  to  resist 
them,  but  will  ruin  him  if  he  has  not. 

The  influence  upon   us  of  everything  that 


surrounds  us  i$  determined  by  what  we  knpw 
an^  what  we  are.  We  se6  in  nature  only  that 
which  is  in  ourselves.  If  there  is  no  poetry,  no 
music,  in  our  own  souls,  we  shall  find  none  in 
Shakespeare  and  Mozart.  We  see  everything 
with  all  that  we  have  seen,  with  all  that  we 
know,  and  with  all  that  we  are.  To  Milton  the 
starry  heavens  were  a  poem,  to  Newton  a 
mathematical  problem,  whilst  to  the  tailor  they 
reflect  only  his  shop  and  trade,  and  he  exclaims, 
as  he  gazes  into  the  evening  sky,  "Day  hath 
put  on  his  jacket,  and  around  his  burning 
bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars." 

Now,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  child's 
education  is  gotten  from  his  environments  and 
not  in  school,  the  highest  aim  of  the  education 
of  the  school  must  be  to  prepare  him  to  be 
rightly  influenced  by  the  world  that  touches 
him  at  every  point  in  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  must  enable  him  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  world  around  him  and  to  assim- 
ilate its  influences  and  convert  them  into  healthy 
fibre  of  soul  and  character. 

Everything  taught  in  school  must  be  made  a 
means  of  interpretation  to  the  child,  otherwise 
it  is  worse  than  useless.  In  this  sense,  the  say- 
ing of  Cicero  is  emphatically  true,  "We  study 
not  for  the  school  but  for  life." 

Accordingly,  number  should  be  so  taught  that 
the  arithmetic  of  the  school  may  open  to  the 
mind  the  truths  of  number  in  nature  around  him. 
The  child  should  be  trained  to  recognize  num- 
ber through  the  three  senses  of  hearing,  touch, 
and  sight,  because  it  is  through  these  that  num- 
ber in  nature  addresses  his  mind.  Geometry 
should  enable  him  to  recognize  everywhere  in 
nature  the  forms  with  which  he  is  made  fahiiliar 
in  school.  History  must  be  so  taught  that  the 
social  life  of  the  past  becomes  the  means  by 
which  he  may  the  more  clearly  understand  the 
social  life  in  which  he  is  placed.  Physics  should 
be  so  taught  that  insteaa  of  entangling  the  mind 
in  definitions,  or  even  in  apparatus,  the  truths 
discovered  in  the  class-room  may  be  made  keys 
by  which  the  mind  can  unlock  the  mysteries 
that  confront  it  daily  in  the  physical  world 
around  it.  The  teaching  of  the  school  should 
inspire  the  mind  with  a  life-long  interest  in  the 
pebbles  and  flowers  by  the  wayside  as  well  as 
m  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Any  teaching  that  fails  to  do  this,  has  no 
moral  value  whatever.  I  care  not  how  many 
books  have  been  committed,  or  how  many  ex- 
aminations have  been  passed.  It  closes  heart 
and  mind  to  the  Universe  outside  of  the  two 
lids  of  the  text-book.  To  a  mind  thus  trained, 
the  world  of  plants  consists  only  of  crops, 
flowers  and  weeds ;  and  the  world  of  animals  of 
"stock,  vermin  and  game." 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 

The  child  must  also  be  enabled  to  make  an 
aesthetic  interpretation  of  nature.  To  this  end 
the  sense  of  color  must  be  trained,  so  that  the 
world  of  beauty  without  may  be  revealed  to  his 
soul  within.  He  who  is  blind  to  the  dark  green 
of  the  forest  and  the  lawn,  to  whom  the  sky  is 
only  red  and  blue,  who  segs  but  one  color  in 
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the  glory  of  the  sunset,  is  insensible  to  impres- 
sions that  kindle  the  purest  emotions,  and  bring 
the  heart  in  communion  with  the  unseen. 

How  necessary  positive  training  in  this  direc- 
tion is,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  savage 
who  remains  a  savage  in  spite  of  the  picturesque 
scenery,  amidst  which  he  has  been  fishing  and 
hunting  his  life  away  for  generation  after  gener- 
ation. The  Yosemite  Valley,  the  National 
Park,  and  the  roaring  Niagara,  touch  the  in- 
most depths  of  our  souls  but  they  have  never 
civilized  the  Indian.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  beautiful  and  the  good,  so  widely 
'recognized  by  the  Greeks  over  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  have  been  ignorinj^  largely  in  our 
modern  education.  Miller,  the  California  poet, 
tells  us  that  one  moonlight  night  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  mountains,  by  what  he  at  first  took 
to  be  two  highwaymen  in  search  of  his  money 
or  his  life.  But  before  quite  overtaking  him 
one  suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed  "What  a 
beautiful  view ! "  "  That  moment,"  says  Miller, 
*'  I  felt  safe ;  murder  and  theft  are  not  in  the 
heart  when  the  soul  communes  with  the  beau- 
tiful." 

More  than  this.  The  whole  physical  universe 
is  but  a  parable  of  the  Unseen.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork."  The  cedars  of  Le- 
banon were  more  than  mere  wood,  the  Alps  are 
more  than  immense  heaps  of  rocks  and  earth, 
the  ocean  is  more  than  an  infinite  mass  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  just  as  a  painting  of  Raphael 
is  more  than  canvas  and  pigment,  or  a  statue 
of  Phidias  more  than  so  many  pounds  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  There  is  a  meaning  in  the 
rainbow  and  the  sunset  which  the  laws  of  optics 
and  light  can  not  explain. 

Genuine  intellectual  culture  must  recognize 
this  truth  or  else  it  will  fail  to  accomplish  its 
highest  purpose.  Botany  must  be  taught  so  that 
the  child  finds  amidst  the  fiowers  of  the  field, 
also  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Geology  must  bring  him  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  Astronomy  point  out  to  him  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

Prof.  BiTNER  opened  the  discussion.  He 
thought  the  paper  just  read  was  timely,  as 
heretofore  the  culture  of  the  will  has  been 
neglected,  even  by  authors  of  works  on  psy- 
chology ;  we  have  no  text-books  from  which 
the  teacher  can  give  moral  instruction.  The 
child  comes  to  school  with  other  desires 
than  the  desire  for  knowledge ;  shall  these 
be  ignored  or  destroyed  ? — or  shall  we  not 
rather  recognize  them,  curb  them  when 
wrong,  stimulate  when  right,  and  turn  them 
into  proper  channels.  But  in  our  criticism 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  go  to  extremes; 
all  text-books  are  not  so  faulty ;  while  it  is 
true  that  some  pupils  only  see  a  dot  or  aline, 
good  teaching  generally  gives  thera  some 
conception  of  what  is  taught.  We  must 
train  the  child  to  obedience  to  law ;  when  he 
is  taught  the  duty  of  obeying  parents  even 
when  he  knows  not  why,  the  will  is  strength- 


ened for  obedience  to  other  laws.  Percep- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  \  in 
proportion  as  preception  is  clear  will  choice 
be  made  with  decision  and  action  taken  with 
determination.  All  intellectual  action  is 
"genuine  intellectual  work."  It  has  been 
charged  that  education  makes  people  lazy, 
and  destroys  moral  worth,  and  there  may  be 
some  methods  of  teaching  that  have  that 
effect;  but  good  methods  must  have  an  effect 
the  very  opposite. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stein  said  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  genuine  intellectual  conceit  in  the  , 
school-room.  The  teacher  must  begin  with 
self-culture.  It  is  not  enough  to  forbid  and 
reprove;  we  must  sympathize  with  the 
pupil,  putting  ourselves  in  his  place.  So  we 
shall  make  for  ourselves  a  place  in  the  child's 
heart ;  and  the  teacher  being  a  good  model 
will  prove  the  greatest  factor  in  the  moral 
value  of  his  work. 

Supt.  Woodruff  ;  Good  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  recitation  by  teaching 
children  that  they  are  not  degraded  and 
should  not  feel  humbled  by  acknowledging 
themselves  in  the  wrong.  We  superinten- 
dents find  in  examination  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  teachers  to  say,  "I 
dont  know.*'  It  is  essential  to  moral  integ- 
rity that  we  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it, 
when  others  are  right  and  we  are  wrong. 
It  is  better  than  all  else  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  with  the  love  of  truth.  By  the 
truth  we  must  be  judged,  and  the  sooner  we 
come  to  know  it,  the  better. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE :  What  bearing  has  arith- 
metic upon  righteousness,  penmanship  upon 
piety,  grammar  upon  truthfulness?  Does 
intellectual  work  prepare  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  ethical,  and  is  it  a  necessary  part 
of  that  preparation  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  the  ground  taken  should  be  carefully 
examined.  We  have  been  told  that  all 
knowledge  is  naturally  delightful  to  the 
child.  Is  that  true  ?  Does  not  the  element 
of  heredity  in  some  cases  point  downward? 
The  wise  man  had  before  him  certain  human 
specimens  who  "  hate  knowledge '  * — perhaps 
there  are  still  such,  even  in  our  schools. 
Again,  is  it  true  that  we  can  be  morally  edu- 
cated by  doing  only  what  we  like? — or  are 
we  better  trained  by  doing  what  we  don't 
like  ?  Some  of  us  believe  that  sacrifice  is  a 
higher  law  of  life  than  enjoyment.  If  so,  it 
would  seem  that  the  doctrine  that  all  educa- 
tion must  be  pleasurable  to  the  child  is  not 
correct.  To  build  him  up  intellectually  or 
morally,  he  must  do  something  that  is  disa- 
greeable— sacrificing  his  likes  to  moral  de- 
mands. 
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Prof.  Balliet  :  Probably  we  are  both 
right.  -We  must  have  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, but  their  enforcement  should  be  a 
last  resort.  If  one  should  say  on  visiting 
his  mother  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  do  so, 
she  would  not  feel  that  the  motive  was  the 
highest.  I  still  hold  that  all  genuine  intel- 
lectual work  is  pleasurable.  The  child  does 
not  hate  geography  or  history — he  hates  the 
generalization  of  the  text-books,  and  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  does  so.  How  your  boys 
will  listen  to  the  story  of  his  battles  told  by 
an  old  soldier  ! — that  is  history.  They  will 
love  geography  too  if  you  give  them  facts 
connected  with  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth  as  they  know  it ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
mental  health  that  they  hate  it  as  usually 
presented.  We  don't  get  our  children  young 
enough  :  if  they  run  wild  till  1 2  years  old, 
you  will  need  to  appeal  to  the  Command- 
ments ;  but,  if  you  get  them  early,  the  love 
of  study  will  itself  root  out  a  hundred  wrong 
desires.  Nature  will  not  tolerate  a  vacuum  ; 
and  while,  of  course,  there  must  be  labor,  it 
does  not  follow  that  labor  must  necessarily 
be  irksome. 

After  music  '*  Kind  words  can  never  die,** 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Riddle,  of  Pittsburg, 
read  the  following  paper  on  the 

INDUSTRIAL  FEATURE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  manual  training  in  connec- 
tion with  our  existing  educational  system  has 
been  given  careful  consideration  by  the  most 
mature  minds  in  the  country,  but  as  yet  remains 
10  be  put  10  the  universal  test.  The  interest  of 
the  puohc  in  this  subject  is  no  ephemeral  thing. 
It  has  come  to  stay,  and  will  make  itself  felt  in 
discussion,  if  not  for  a  time  in  practice.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  lamented  Emerson  for  the 
remark  that  "  agitation  is  the  soul  of  a  nation." 
Nothing  is  ever  accomplished  lightly,  and  if  the 
advocates  of  industrial  art  in  schools  ever  ex- 
pect to  see  the  adz,  the  jack-plane,  or  the  ham- 
mer in  the  hands  of  pupils,  they  must  first  pre- 
cede the  consummation  of  such  project  by 
thorough,  deep-searching  agitation  and  discus- 
sion. 

In  starting  out,  allow  me  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  shall  base  a  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Manual  instruction  and  mental  in- 
struction should  be  co-existent ;  they  are  mu- 
tually dependent  upon  each  other,  and  if  sepa- 
rated, the  primary  idea  of  the  former  is  over- 
looked, and  both  are  retarded  in  their  progress. 
Training  in  the  mechanical  and  industrisd  arts 
must  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  present 
system  of  education,  else  this  discussion  is 
wholly  out  of  place,  and  this  paper,  instead  of 
being  read  to  an  assembly  of  educators  should 
be  read  before  a  convention  of  engineers,  man- 
ufacturers, and  tradesmen.  The  workshop, 
considered  as  an  adjunct  department  of  the 
public  school,  is  a  means  which  contributes  to 
the  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupil.    Horace 


Greeley  understood  this  when  h^  once  said  in 
substance  that  we  need  and  must  have  a  system 
of  higher  and  more  practical  education,  which 
recognizes  the  truth  that  man  is  by  nature  a 
worker,  a  fashioner  and  ruler  of  matter ;  that  to 
be -industrious  is  dictated  to  him  by  a  beneficent 
law  of  his  being ;  and  that  daily  muscular  as 
well  as  mental  effort  is  among  the  conditions  of 
his  healthful  and  joyful  existence. 

We  need  a  system  of  education  which  recog- 
nizes the  truth  that  God  has  placed  man  on 
earth  that  he  may  work,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  escape  this  destiny  parallels  the  original 
offence  of  Jonah,  and  subjects  the  offender  to 
calamities  like  to  his.  We  need  a  system  of 
education  which  shall  not  merely  provide  for 
us  more  efficient  merchants,  artisans,  mechan- 
ics and  farmers  than  we  now  have,  but  the  ulti- 
mate trainincr  of  the  great  mass  of  our  youth  to 
degrees  of  skill  in  the  choice  and  use  of  imple- 
ments hitherto  unknown.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  we  shall  have  schools  provided, 
which  shall  not  only  require  work  from  the 
pupils,  but  shall  exact  it  inflexibly  from  all; 
which  shall  educate  the  head  and  the  hand* 
together,  each  to  be  the  ally  and  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other;  which  shall  tell  them  not 
only  how  to  do  better  than  dieir  fathers  did  in 
every  field  of  blended  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial effort,  but  why  this  way  is  better  than  any 
other,  and  in  what  direction  further  improve- 
ment is  to  be  made.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  may 
we  expect  to  elevate  the  industrial  pursuits  to 
that  position  which  they  are  justly  entided  to 
hold,  and  to  render  them  attractive  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  youth. 

The  mission  of  industrial  training  schools  is 
to  teach  us  that  it  is  better  to  teach  the  child 
than  to  hang  the  man,  easier  to  find  the  vagrant 
orphan  a  home  and  teach  him  a  trade,  than  to 
watch  him  as  a  rogue  and  punish  him  as  a  thief; 
nobler  to  warn  than  to  doom,  more  God-like  to 
lift  up  than  to  crush  down,  and  it  is  better  by 
far  to  be  surrounded  and  shielded  by  gratitude 
and  love  than  to  be  hemmed  in  by  batteries 
and  walled  about  by  spears.  Such  is  the  les- 
son this  practical  age  of  lightning,  telegraphs, 
steamships,  and  railroads  would  teach  to  our 
legislators^  educators,  statesmen,  and  rulers. 
Will  they  heed  it  ? 

Shall  not  America  keep  pace  with  England 
in  her  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts?  Already  the  two  countries  are 
linked  together  by  every  conceivable  tie  by 
which  two  distinct  and  distant  nations  may  be 
united.  The  tide  of  the  age  has  been  changed 
by  invention  and  discovery.  The  occupations 
which  formerly  furnished  employinent  to  thou- 
sands, now  employ  scores,  the  avocations  which 
were  once  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds  are 
now,  by  the  ingenious  hand  of  invention,  erased 
from  the  curriculum  of  labor.  Yet  the  gentle 
hum  of  spindles  in  the  East  responding  to  the 
sympathetic  chords  of  the  steam  hammer  in  the 
farther  West,  cause  civilization  to-day  to  sing 
her  ten  thousand  songs  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  the  blooming  valleys, 
and  the  fertile  plains.  And  her  songs  are 
echoed  back  by  the  glittering  stars  of  night; 
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nay,  more,  they  cause  American  enterprise  and 
industry  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Old  World,  and 
to  speak  to  it  through  the  whispering  galleries 
of  the  great  and  mighty  deep. 

With  invention  and  discovery  have  come  ad- 
ditional resources ;  these  demand  skilled  work- 
men in  the  arts.  "What  shall  be  done  with 
the  surplus  population  of  our  large  cities  ?*'  is  a 
knotty  problem  which  commends  itself  to  some 
erudite  philosopher.  Well  may  England,  or 
London,  fear  the  result  of  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  The  island  of  Great  Britain 
alone,  numbering  at  present  about  32  millions, 
will  by  the  close  of  the  next  century  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase  number  over  120  milHons. 
Her  rural  population  is  on  the  wane,  while 
London  is  growing  larger  and  larger,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  more  unmanageable.  Within  the 
present  century,  London  has  grown  from  one 
to  five  millions,  and  will,  by  the  close  of  the 
next  century  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  num- 
ber from  25  to  30  millions.  Excepting  London, 
the  world  has  never  seen  a  city  of  more  than 
two  or  three  miUions.  Apcient  Babylon  and 
Rome  never  contained  such  multitudes  as  this 
gigantic  metropolis  already  contains.  The 
United  States  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
through  her  labo/  in  tilling  the  soil,  she  feeds 
almost  half  this  population.  The  world  is  with- 
out any  previous  example  of  such  a  case. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  excessive  growth  of 
London  by  which  we,  in  our  present  growth, 
may  profit.  Educate  and  train  the  rising  gen- 
eration that  it  may  cope  successfully  with  these 
obstacles  to  progress.  Teach  our  youth  not  to 
be  tools  themselves,  but  to  make  tools  for  them- 
selves and  for  others. 

The  matter  of  training  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans is  not  a  modem  feature  of  civihzation. 
History  tells  us  that  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
Greeks  were  numerous  and  complicated.  Gre»t 
attention  was  paid  to  working  the  mines  of  sil- 
ver, copper,  and  iron,  and  to  obtaining  marble 
from  the  quarries.  Their  manufacturing  indus- 
tries included  spinning  and  weaving,  pottery, 
the  making  of  arms  and  armor,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments.  Greek  art,  as  shown  in  its 
statuary,  drawing  and  designing,  dates  back 
beyond  the  Homeric  period.  The  Phoenicians 
antedated  the  Greeks  in  their  mastery  of  com- 
merce, while  architecture  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Egyptian  arts. 

Aristophanes  represents  in  one  of  his  plays, 
'*  all  the  boys  of  Athens  going  in  crowds  to  their 
schools  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  even  de- 
terred by  the  heaviest  snow.  He  describes  the 
strict  supervision  and  discipline  under  which 
they  were  kept,  how  every  gesture  was  watched, 
and  every  transgression  strictly  punished.  H« 
also  lauds  the  graceful  gymnastic  exercise,  and 
fine  bodily  condition  which  this  training  had 
produced."  The  remark  of  Augustus,  who 
boasted  that  he  "found  Rome  brick,  and  left  it 
marble,"  impresses  us  with  the  work  done  in 
those  times. 

Dr.  McCosh,  the  venerable  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  told  the  country,  through  the  press, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  statistics  which  he  had 
collated  show  that  those  students  who  excel  as 


athletes  do  not  attain  a  high  rank  of  scholar- 
ship. As  a  rule  this  is  doubtless  true ;  a  stu- 
denti  to  become  an  athlete,  must  needs  give  a 
major  part  of  his  time  10  athletic  sports ;  this 
time  is  taken  from  that  necessary  to  render  him 
efficient  in  the  mathematics,  sciences,  and  lan- 
guages. Such  statistics  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  statement  that  those  students  take  the 
highest  rank  in  class,  who  take  a  goodly 
amount  of  exercise  or  are  familiar  with  athletic 
games.  A  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind  are 
vastly  better  than  an  abnormally  developed 
mind  in  a  body  in  which  disease  is  the  principal 
tenant.  Were  the  force  and  energy  expended 
in  games  devoted  to  some  occupation,  labor,  or 
trade,  a  double  object,  recreation  and  manual 
training,  would  be  the  result. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  prevailing  system 
of  education  engenders  false  ideas  in  regard  to 
labor,  that  the  result  of  such  education  is 
mainly  intellectual  in  its  character.  It  pays 
little  or  no  respect  to  labor  as  such, — to  the  fact 
that  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  become  the 
second  of  the  brain  in  labor.  It  renders  think- 
ing superior  to  doing,  tends  to  dissociate  the 
ideal  from  the  real,  and  inculcates  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  wrong  impressions  in  regard  to 
man  and  his  social  duties,  and  consequently  to 
perpetuate  a  repugnance  to  skilled  labor,  the 
great  fulcrum  upon  which  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion rests.  This  charge  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and,  though  very  distasteful,  cannot  be  wholly 
^  eainsaid.  Much  of  the  teaching  done  to-day  is 
*  founded  on  prejudice  and  tradition.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  great  strides  have  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  social  development  since  the  period 
of  Greek  culture,  comparatively  little  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  either  the  object  or  the 
method  of  mental  training.  We  find  in  all  civi- 
lized states  that  the  youth  are  almost  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  educational  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  these  two 
great  minds  of  antiquity  reflected  the  purest  and 
best  thought  of  their  day,  but  their  idea  of  edu- 
cation and  its  worth  were  developed  under  an 
entirely  different  social  organization  from  our 
own ;  and  although  their  belief  was  that  mental 
training  should  be  entirely  dissociated  fi'om  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  their  opinions  are  still  of 
binding  force. 

The  conception  of  education  which  we  de- 
mand at  present  is  not  that  which  is  permeated 
with  ideas  of  class  distinctions  wholly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  individuaHsm  which  prevails  to-day, 
but  that  of  a  social  order  based  upon  the  citizen- 
ship of  our  modern  development.  The  avowed 
disgust  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  manual  labor 
crippled  the  development  of  human  thought, 
save  in  the  direction  of  literature,  art,  politics, 
and  metaphysics.  We  must  tear  away  from  the 
arms  that  tend  to  draw  us  forward  into  the 
same  beaten  paths  and  strike  out  new  paths  for 
ourselves. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 

Our  present  system  of  education  is  partial  in 
its  character.  All  pupils  who  claim  its  advan- 
tages do  not  expect  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
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business.  Some  have  a  literary  bent,  and  will 
adopt  a  profession;  them,  the  present  system 
will  benefit ;  others  have  a  desire  to  manipulate 
the  tools  of  the  workshop,  and  desire  to  become 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers  or  architects;  for 
them  the  system  has  no  aid ;  hence  those  adopt- 
ing a  profession  are  assisted  to  an  unfair  extent 
when  compared  with  what  it  affords  to  those  who 
choose  some  mechanical  pursuit.  A  boy  in  the 
city  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  should  have 
parallel,  advantages  with  the  boy  who  now  has 
two  or  three  more  years  of  college  education  to 
fit  him  for  his  future.  The  boy  who  spends  a 
part  of  each  day  in  a  workshop,  while  in  the 
elements  of  his  mental  training,  where  he  sees 
every  variety  of  mechanical  work  going  on,  may 
try  his  hand  at  what  he  most  fancies.  His 
natural  bent  or  taste  shows  itself.  His  peculiar 
genius  chooses  and  clings  to  some  one  kind  of 
work.  He  has  found  his  calling — the  square 
peg  has  found  the  square  hole — he  is  thus  freed 
from  stumbhng  through  life  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole. 

Teach  a  child  to  be  industrious  and  he  will 
make  no  idle  citizen;  direct  his  mind  to  that 
thing  which  he  expects  to  follow  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Wendell  Philips,  who  served  on  a 
committee  appointed  in  1877  ^y  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  said  that  idleness  is 
one  of  the  first  temptations  to  vice.  Children 
should  be  taught  how  to  work,  and,  if  possible, 
trained  to  love  work.  Agam,  one  of  the  first 
safe-guards  against  dishonesty  is  to  know  how 
to  make  an  honest  living.  Seven  out  of  ten  who 
come  out  of  our  public  schools  will  prefer  a  trade, 
or  be  obliged  to  make  their  living  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  My  experience  is  that  hundreds 
leave  school  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  wholly  un- 
able to  do  anything  for  which  any  man  would 
be  willing  or  could  afford  to  give  them  a  dollar. 
Here  is  the  ready  and  fruitful  source  of  vice  and 
danger  in  large  towns  or  cities.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  no  right  to  take  a  man  s  child 
from  him  until  he  is  fifteen,  or  to  induce  a  man 
to  trust  his  child  with  us  until  he  is  fifteen,  and 
then  hand  him  back  unable  and  unfit  to  earn 
his  bread.  We  have  done  the  boy  and  the  city 
a  harm  rather  than  a  good.  Education  means 
fitting  a  man  for  hjs  Ufe.  We  have  rather  un- 
fitted such  a  boy  for  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to 
be  his  life.  It  is  too  late  for  Pennsylvania  to 
originate  a  system  of  training  schools,  but  not 
too  late  for  her  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
States,  and  to  improve  upon  the  methods  al- 
ready in  vogue. 

A  grand  industrial  exhibition  was  held  at 
London  in  1851,  at  which,  by  gracious  invitation 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  were  gathered  from 
all  sections  of  the  world  the  best  products  of 
human  industry.  This  was  the  World's  Fair, 
which  was  the  richest  and  largest  collection  of 
human  art  and  skill  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  judges  awarded  England  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence in  nearly  all  of  the  ninety  grand  de- 
partments into  which  the  exhibition  was  divided. 
This  decision  did  more  to  inflate  the  pride  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  than  their  famed  con- 
quests by  land  or  sea.  A  few  years  later.  Na- 
poleon 111.  exhibited  at  his  imperial  capital  a 


much  grander  display  of  human  skill  than  ever 
before.  This  was  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in^^hich 
it  was  shown  that  England  had  excelled  her 
competitors  in  but  ten  of  the  ninety  departments, 
having  been  defeated  by  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  even  by  the  United 
States  in  important  departments  of  her  leading 
industries.  The  chagrin  and  consternation  of 
England  brought  about  the  passage  of  her  fa- 
mous Educational  Bill,  by  which  an  assiduous 
effort  was  made  to  regain  her  pre-eminence  in 
the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts.  Mr.  White, 
late  of  Purdue  University,  now  tells  us  that  no 
nation  has  since  made  greater  progress  in  in- 
dustrial training  than  Great  Britain,  and  the 
value  of  such  training  has  been  attested  in  each 
of  the  World's  comparisons  of  national  skill 
made  since.  Our  own  Congress  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  such  legislation  in  1862,  when  the 
37th  Congress  donated  over  eleven  millions  of 
acres  of  the  public  domain  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  fourth  section  of 
this  act  says : 

The  interest  of  which  shall  be  invariably  appro- 
priated by  each  state,  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  of  the  states  may  respectively  prec- 
scribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life. 

The  design  of  this  bill  was  to  establish  schools 
where  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  should 
be  taught  on  a  par  with  the  classics  and  sciences, 
and  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  by  scientific  experiment  and  discovery. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  great  Commoner  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  our  present  school  system,  foresaw,  fifty 
years  ago,  the  importance  of  having,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  school  system,  a  system  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  should  be  developed 
and  taught.  In  1834,  he  endeavored  to  incor- 
porate the  following  act  of  assembly  into  the 
common  school  system  of  the  state : 

Whereas,  manual  labor  may  be  advantageously 
connected  with  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in 
some  or  all  of  the  schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
School  Directors  to  decide  whether  such  connection 
in  their  respective  districts  shall  take  place  or  not, 
and,  if  decided  affirmatively,  they  shall  have  power 
to  purchase  materials  and  employ  artisans  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and,  when  practicable,  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Had  this  become  a  law  at  that  time,  Pennsyl- 
vania might  now  be  fifty  years  years  in  advance 
of  the  neighboring  states — we  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  what  the  result  might  be.  A  country 
may  not  be  ripe  for  the  inception  of  ideas,  but 
most  thoroughly  ripe  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  work.  It  is  eminently  grati- 
fying to  us  to  know  that  our  present  legislature 
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in  the  expiring  days  of  its  recent  session,  passed 
the  following  bill : 

That  in  every  city  of  the  sepoud  class,  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  ^hall  have  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  kindred  subjects,  to  provide  the  necessary  build- 
ings, machinery,  apparatus  and  materials,  and  to  em- 
ploy teachers  and  instructors  therefor. 

The  course  of  instruction  shall  from  titne  to  time 
^e  prescribed  by  said  board,  and  may  include  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  appertaining  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

This  bill  is  fresh  from  the  hand  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  having  received  his  signa- 
ture but  a  few  days  since.  It  is  intended  speci- 
ally for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  as  Pittsburgh  is  the 
only  city  of  the  second  class  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  recommended  by  the  Central 
Board,  who  are  in  earnest  in  the  matter  and 
desire  to  give  the  proposed  measure  a  thorough 
test.  It  seems  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  the 
Smoky  City  should  be  among  the  first  to  set  on 
foot  such  a  measure  and  to  establish  such  train- 
ing schools.  The  roar  of  her  mills,  and  the 
noise  of  her  hammers,  are  pitiable  entreaties  for 
human  art  and  skill.  The  constant  hum  of  her 
industries  night  and  day  call  aloud  for  trained 
workmen.  Take  a  walk  through  her  streets  and 
you  will  encounter  thousands  who  are  probably 
capable  of  selling  ribbons  over  a  counter,  running 
up  a  column  of  figures,  or  keeping  the  time  of  a 
body  of  workmen,  yet  are  totally  unfit  to  do  a 
stroke  of  manual  labor. 

Place  the  public  schools  and  the  industrial 
training  school  side  by  side  in  adjoining  apart- 
ments, if  needs  be.  Allow  pupils  to  si)end  an  hour 
or  two  each  day  in  the  latter,  and  their  progress 
in  the  former  ^ill  be  more  marked  than  those  of 
pupils  of  the  same  class  who  never  enter  the 
industrial  department.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
struction they  gain  in  the  workshop  contributes 
directly  and  in  no  small  measure  to  their  men- 
tal growth.  Statistics  corrobate  this  statement 
in  sdl  the  schools  where  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  blended.  This  then,  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  work ;  the  secondary,  and 
one  that  snould  be  never  lost  to  view,  is  the 
teaching  of  some  useful  trade  or  occupation, 
thereby  fitting  the  child  for  coping  successfully 
with  the  practical  thin^  of  his  later  life.  The 
habits  of  industry  acquired  in  such  a  school  are 
of  incalculable  value,  and  tend  to  give  us  our 
purest,  strongest,  and  best  citizenship. 

All  useful  trades,  arts,  and  occupations,  may 
be  represented  in  the  workshop.  Charles  G. 
Leland,  of  Philadelphia,  tells  us  that  Design  is 
the  key  to  all  arts.  It  is  established  that  in 
nine  trades  out  of  ten  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  use, 
and  in  about  eight  of  these  it  generally  leads  to 
foremanship.  A  very  slight  familiarity  with 
Modeling  is  also  of  great  practical  value.  What 
drawing-design  is  to  modeling,  such  is  model- 
ing to  all  arts  where  form  is  to  be  inspired  with 
taste.  Boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  these  in 
common.  The  workshop  for  girls  may  contain 
facihties  for  teaching  wood-carving,  design, 
embroidery,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  cook- 
ing, needlework,  mixmg  of  colors,  etc. 


The  Wooster  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science  offers  a  good  education,  based  on  the 
mathematics,  living  languages,  physical  sciences 
and  drawing,  and  sufficient  practical  famiharity 
with  some  branch  of  appliea  science,  to  secure 
to  its  graduates  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  eneineers, 
chemists  or  designers,  for  the  duties  of  active 
life. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  had  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  I  have  not  nearly  done  it  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  deep  and  wide  and  much  can  yet  be 
said.  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  method  of 
instruction,  nor  what  shall  be  taught,  time 
enough  for  that  after  the  establishment  of  such 
measures  as  we  propose  has  been  decided  upon. 
The  able  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  in 
the  discussion  may  tell  you  what  I  have 
omitted. 

In  conclusion,  allow  tne  to  quote  a  pordon  of 
John  S.  Clark's  address  on  tnis  subject,  made 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
held  at  Saratoga  in  1882.     He  says : 

We  have  to  observe  that  in  almost  every  city,  when 
the  interests  of  the  schools  come  up  for  consideration— 
particularly  the  high  schools — two  classes  are  gener- 
ally in  opposition,  the  laboring  class,  with  their  chil- 
dren in  private  schools,  and  the  wealthy  tax-paying 
class,  with  their  children  in  private  schools.  This 
should  not  be;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
suggestion,  I  should  say  to  you,  as  educators,  that 
you  could  not  take  a  wiser  step  than  to  attach 
heartily  to  your  public  schools  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  population  of  the  country.  Let  these  people 
see  by  your  educational  provisions  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  schools  to  give  a  literary  training 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  clerks,  merchants,  book- 
keepers, etc.,  but  that,  combined  with  the  literary 
training,  going  hand  in  hand  with  it,  and  generous 
provisions  for  industrial  training,  provisions  for  ex- 
pressing thought  in  labor.  Let  them  behold  their 
children  coming  out  of  your  schools  possessed  of 
skillful  fingers  and  a  love  for  work,  as  well  as 
nimble  brains,  prepared  to  become  wage-earners 
with  tools,  as  well  as  with  the  pen,  and  you 
will  have  secured  for  your  schools  a  support  that  can- 
not be  overthrown — a  support  that  ytrill  aid  you  in  all 
reasonable  demands  for  a  higher  and  a  better  intel- 
lectual culture  for  all  classes.  In  the  presence  of 
this  labor  insurrection  now  spreading  over  the  coun- 
try, it  is  not  creditable  to  our  public  schools  that  they 
are  virtually  ignored  as  a  remedial  agency  by  both 
parties  to  the  controversy.  The  public  school  should 
be  society's  strongest  bulwark  against  all  social  here- 
sies. It  should  be  in  fact,  the  means  of  clarifying,  as 
it  were,  the  minds  of  future  citizens  into  a  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

Prof.  E.  Francis  was  reluctant  to  open 
the  discussion  in  presence  of  men  known 
and  deferred  to  outside  of  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  here,  but  supposed  he  had  been  called 
upon  on  the  same  principle  that  induced 
King  Edward  at  Crecy  to  leave  the  battle  to 
his  son  that  the  boy  might  try  himself.  This 
question  is  pressed  upon  us  from  many  sides. 
The  farmer  thinks  his  boy  should  learn 
something  at  school  to  help  him  in  his  busi- 
ness; the  mechanic  thinks  his  son  should 
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get  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools ;  and 
so  on.  Our  commonwealth,  of  exhaustless 
mineral  resources,  fertile  soil,  and  industrial 
supremacy,  may  well  be  expected  to  come 
to  the  front  and  point  the  way  in  answering 
this  demand ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  anything  has  been  done.  We 
have  now  a  law  for  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Philadelphia  Ls  agitating 
there  the  subject  of  establishing  an  indus- 
trial school.  Now,  we  cannot  attach  a 
workshop  to  the  ordinary  district  school; 
the  five  or  six  months'  term  is  already  too 
short  for  the  necessary  work,  so  nothing  can 
be  done  here.  The  practicable  points  are 
the  large  towns ;  and  experiments  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  Peru,  Ills.,  New  Haven,  Ct., 
and  Boston,  have  shown  that  not  much  can 
be  done  with  pupils  up  to  14  years  of  age. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  old  apprentice 
system  has  passed  away,  and  there  seems  a 
demand  for  schools  giving  instruction  in 
manual  labor ;  but  the  way  to  meet  it  is  as 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  We  are  told 
sometimes  that  this  agitation  is  unnecssary ; 
that  the  United  States  are  already  ahead  in- 
dustrially, and  are  supplying  England.  But 
this  will  not  continue ;  England  has  discov- 
ered that  the  falling  back  was  owing  to  ig- 
norance among  the  masses,  and  is  now  awake 
to  the  demand  of  the  times.  If  we  are  to 
realize  Huxley's  idea  of  a  ladder  reaching 
from  the  gutter  to  the  university,  to  let  every 
boy  climb  as  far  as  he  is  able,  there  must  be 
provision  for  manual  instruction.  Its  wisest 
advocates  do  not  demand  that  we  shall  at- 
tach the  shop  to  the  school,  nor  take  the 
school  to  the  shop ;  but  they  ask  that  we 
change  our  system  of  education.  They  say 
too  much  time  is  wasted  upon  arithmetic, 
grammar,  etc.,  and  at  last  the  children  are 
dismissed,  prepared  for  nothing.  They  say 
much  of  the  detail  in  present  studies  should 
be  omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  should  give 
the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  This 
substitution  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand, 
and  we  must  consider  how  it  is  to  be  met. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Hoge  said  that  since  credit 
had  been  given  to  a  number  of  places  out- 
side the  State  for  making  a  start  in  this  work, 
it  was  only  just  to  say  that  it  had  been  done 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  successfully.  There  is 
a  fleet  of  t)oats  on  the  Allegheny  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  enjoy  themselves,  which 
boats  were  made  by  the  boys,  and  do  not 
leak.  A  }ear  ago  last  February  this  matter 
was  presented  to  the  able  school  board  at 
Tidioute ;  they  furnished  lumber  and  tools, 
the  boys  built  their  own  shop,  20x50x10 
feet,  weatherboarded,   with    chimney  and 


work-benches,  and  in  -that  shop  they  manu- 
factured 200  sleds,  on  which  they  and  the 
girls  had  many  a  ride.  Later  the  shop  was 
found  too  small,  and  they  added  an  annex 
22x28  feet;  and  now  arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  buy  an  engine  and  boiler,  wood 
and  iron  lathes,  jig-saw,  buzz-saw,  etc., 
which  will  be  put  in  next  term.  Only  the 
tools  and  lumber  are  furnished;  the  boys 
do  all  the  work.  The  industrial  fever  per- 
vades the  town,  and  the  people  think  the 
town  could  not  do  without  the'  industrial 
school.  This  year  the  girls  came  upon  the 
stage  at  commencement  in  calico  dresses 
made  by  their  own  hands,  from  material 
furnished  them.  Experience  shows  that 
this  work  takes  nothing  from  what  is  learned 
at  school,  but  puts  new  vigor  into  all  work; 
but  the  base-ball  ground  is  comparatively  > 
deserted.  When  the  boys  spent  an  hour  in 
the  shop  while  the  girls  studied,  and  it  was 
found  they  lost  no  ground,  the  girls  were 
ready  to  take  up  work  also.  This  was  in 
an  oil  town,  run  on  city  principles ;  it  might 
not  work  so  well  in  a  farming  community; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  success  so  far  as  this  town 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Shimmel,  of  Huntingdon :: 
This  discussion  seems  a  little  one-sided.  If 
we  can  do  all  these  things  in  school,  why 
can't  we  teach  the  boys  to  ride,  and  drive 
the  plow?  Not  everything  can  be  done  or 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  public  schools;  andi 
some  of  us  are  loth  to  give  up  the  old  idea 
of  education — as  a  general,  broad  training, 
of  the  mind,  with  moral  instruction  enough 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance.  This  in- 
dustrial addition  will  modify  our  whole  plan- 
of  education,  as  has  been  said ;  and  I  for 
one  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Kline:  We  should  recognize  in  ed- 
ucation first  the  general,  then  the  special.  If 
we  have  special  instruction  for  the  minister, 
lawyer,  and  doctor,  why  not  also  for  the 
mechanic  ?  But  to  add  a  shop  to  every  school 
is  clearly  impracticable;  and  as  the  only 
place  where  such  training  schools  can  be 
established  is  a  large  city,  how  are  poor 
country  boys  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  man- 
ual instruction?  So  the  question  is  beset 
with  difficulties. 

AUDITING  committee. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts : 
Chas.  A.  Riddle,  S.  A.  Baer,  and  Miss  Mary 
L.  Dunn. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m.,  after  singing  "Safe; 
within  the  Vail." 
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TUESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  by  the  Association,  "  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  and  other 
pieces,  was  followed  by  a  solo  **  Beautiful 
Bird,  Sing  On,*'  by  Mrs.  Juvia  C.  Hull,  of 
New  York  city.  Governor  Robert  E.  Pat- 
tison  and  Dr.  E.  E.  White  being  upon  the 
stage. 

The  President  remarked  that  we  enjoyed 
the  unusual  gratification  of  having  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  with  us,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  he  called  upon  him  for  an 
midress. 

GOVERNOR  PATTISON'S  ADDRESS. 

It  affords  me  great  gratification  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  your  session.  The 
'task  of  addressing  you  at  this  time  is  an  easy 
and  pleasant  one.  There  was  once  a  man  who 
bought  a  farm,  and  in  one  of  the  fields  he  found 
a  large  unsightly  log  which  gave  him  consider- 
able trouble.  Not  knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  it, 
he  called  in  the  neighbors  for  consultation. 
They  found  it  too  knotty  to  saw,  too  soggy  to  burn, 
too  heavy  to  lift,  and  nnally  gave  it  up,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  plow  round  it.  So  to-night  it  is  my  part  to 
plow  round  "  the  question  of  the  hour,  leaving 
the  distinguished  Doctor  here  to  lift  the  log  and 
clear  the  field.  However,  I  may  congratu- 
late you  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
having  such  an  efficient  organization  as  this 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Our  fundamental 
law  provides  for  an  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that 
we  have  it.  Massachusetts  claimed  for  many 
years,  and  probably  still  does,  to  be  the  pioneer 
among  the  States  in  the  line  of  public  education ; 
5but  I  do  not  believe  that  Pennsylvania  is  to-day 
far  behind  Massachusetts  in  her  public  school 
service.  To  your  hands,  teachers,  is  committed 
.the  great  trust  of  the  future  of  a  million  children 
— to  my  mind  there  could  be  no  greater  respon- 
sibility; and  to  the  law-makers  and  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  no  subject  is  more  worthy 
of  consideration  than  the  perfection  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

Concerning  the  duty  and  work  of  the  teacher 
— and  you  will  pardon  me  for  assuming  to  speak 
on  this  point,  and  take  my  thought  for  what  it  is 
worth — I  believe  the  most  essential  thing  is  for 
the  teacher  to  know  himself.  In  proportion  as 
he  controls  himself  will  he  also  control  his 
pupils;  as  his  own  inner  life  is  brought  into 
proper  subjection,  so  will  that  of  the  scholar ; 
and  when  the  pupils  of  such  a  teacher  go  out 
into  the  world  they  will  have  developed  lasting 
qualities ;  if  they  make  less  show,  they  will  do 
more  efficient  work ;  the  life  of  the  teacher  will 
shape  their  life  for  good.  The  teacher  must  not 
be  measured  by  his  power  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, but  rather  bv  his  ability  to  impart  all  that 
he  possesses,  all  that  he  is,  to  the  pupils  around 
him. 

There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  lay  special 
stress  upon  physical  education,  and  there  is 


always  a  tendency  to  imdiie  stress  upon  intel- 
lectual development  Now  we  should  not  for- 
get that  some  ancient  nations  were  superior  to 
as  in  both  their  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment. Even  to-day  we  study  their  works  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  for  our  own  mental 
culture,  so  we  cannot,  obtain  superiority  in  these 
directions;  we  may  be  above  them  en  masse, 
but  not  in  the  typical  men  at  the  top.  Yet  their 
splendid  development  of  body  and  mind  did 
not  give  them  stability,  make  them  better  people, 
or  peri)etuate  their  institutions.  They  have  all 
gone,  some  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of  their  exis- 
tence. Their  failure  resulted  from  a  lack  of  the 
moral  element  of  education:  and  their  fate 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us.  I  would  put  this 
moral  element  ySirj/,  and  add  the  others  as  far  as 
we  can.  This  is  a  thought  for  you  to  consider, 
in  whose  hands  is  the  future  of  our  institutions, 
the  weal  or  woe  of  our  nation,  and  the  influence 
it  shall  exert  upon  the  human  family  toward  the 
coming  of  that  better  Kingdom  which  is  the  true 
end  of  all  education  and  all  development. 

Hon  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in- 
troduced, and  lectured  to  an  attentive  and 
deeply  intereated  audience  upon 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Childhood  is  a  warfare  between  the  higher 
and  lower  natures  of  the  child.  On  the  issue 
of  this  conflict  hang  all  the  issues  of  the  child's 
life.  If  the  higher  nature  gains  dominion,  life 
will  be  one  of  honor  and  beneficence ;  if  the 
lower  gains  the  victory,  manhood  may  be 
turned  to  shame  and  hopes  to  ashen.  What 
capabilities  are  the  inheritance  of  a  child !  It  is 
endowed  with  an  almost  divine  capacity  to 
know,  to  feel,  to  will,  and  to  enjoy,  but  all  this 
wondrous  capacity  may  be  buried  in  a  napkin 
or  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  possi- 
bilities of  action  and  influence  are  nestled  m  the 
being  of  a  child!  No  one  can  look  into  the 
face  of  a  pauper's  child  and  forecast  the  possi- 
bilities in  its  life.  History  is  full  of  illustrations 
of  this  fact. 

Our  of  the  child's  cradle  three  voices  plead 
for  its  assistance — its  higher  nature,  its  capabili- 
ties, its  possibilities.  These  all  plead  lor  its 
help,  its  nurture,  its  education.  Whose  duty  is 
It  to  hear  this  cry  of  childhood  ?  Whose  duty 
is  it  to  lead  the  child  out  of  its  cradle  up  to  man- 
hood, prepared  for  life's  duties,  struggles,  and 
victories?  This  duty  rests  primarily  on  the 
parents  who  are  God's  vicegerents  on  earth  for 
us  performance.  Parenthood  is  an  office  which 
can  not  be  abdicated  when  once  assumed,  and 
its  high  duties  can  only  be  annulled  by  death. 
The  nursery  is  a  school  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

'But  the  child  grows  out  of  the  family  in- 
to the  community,  and  becomes  therein  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse,  and  hence  the  community  in 
which  a  child  is  born,  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  its  life. 

The  child  also  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  State 
— an  element  of  its  weal  or  its  woe.  The  State 
stands  by  the  cradle  of  every  child  born  into  its 
liberty,  with  the  deepest  interest  in  its  life  and 
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with  plenary  power  to  see  that  it  is  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  These  three  agencies, 
the  family,  the  community,  and  the  State,  stand 
by  the  cradle  of  every  child,  charged  with  the 
sublime  duty  of  assisting  its  higher  nature  to 
rulership  in  its  life.  The  Church  is  also  divinely 
commissioned  to  assist  in  this  great  work. 

This  is  the  comprehensive  and  unanswerable 
aigument  for  universal  education  in  a  free 
State,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  it  and  its  grand 
array  of  supporting  historic  facts,  the  right  of 
the  State  to  educate  is  persistendy  denied. 
Some  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach  at  all ; 
others  deny  its  right  to  teach  anything  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments  of  knowledge-the  "three  R's." 

It  must  suffice  to  say  in  answer  that  there  are 
but  two  logical  positions  on  this  question — a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach  at  all, 
or  a  concession  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach 
any  knowledge  that  will  promote  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  through 
school  education,  and  maintain  the  right  of  the 
State  to  teach  to  such  a  line  and  deny  its  right 
to  teach  beyond  it.  The  denial  of  this  right  to 
teach  beyond  the  "  three  R's  **  is,  in  the  absence 
of  arguments,  supported  by  a  most  paternal 
solicitude  lest  the  common  people  he  spoiled 
by  too  much  education.  The  three  great  aristoc- 
raries  of  the  world — the  three  C's,  Caste,  Capital, 
and  Culture — are  at  last  willing  to  concede  that 
a  litde  learning  is  not  a  "  dangerous  thing  "  for 
the  children  of  toil,  but  they  unite  in  an  alarm- 
ing cry  against  the  "  over-education  of  the  work- 
ing classes."  The  ridiculous  charge  of  Bacon 
against  the  English  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century^  that  they  "filled  the  realm  with  idle, 
indigent,  and  wanton  people,'*  is  urged  against 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
especially  against  the  high  schools.  This  futile 
charge  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  which  it  deplores  are  due  to  obvious 
causes  in  American  life  outside  of  the  schools. 
The  objection  to  the  high  school  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  old  objection  to  the  common  school. 
Higher  education  is  a  relative  term.  A  high- 
school  education  now  no  more  unfits  a  boy  for 
manual  labor  than  an  elementary  education  did 
when  few  comparativelv  received  it.  The  truth 
is  that  the  unskilled  labor  of  every  community 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  performed  by  the  less  educated, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  education  of  a 
people  so  high  that  the  great  majority  will  have 
more  than  an  elementary  education.  An  edu- 
cation that  would  fit  a  person  for  a  high  position 
in  an  unschooled  community,  might  only  fit 
him  for  the  lowest  grade  of  work  in  an  educated 
community. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  re-state,  with  new  historic  illustrations, 
the  comprehensive  argument  for  universal  edu- 
cation— ^to  answer  the  broader  question — why 
the  State  should  educate, 

I.  The  State  should  educate  as  a  means  of 
military  power — that  it  may  be  strong  in  war. 
This  fact  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  Franco- Prussian  wars  of  1806  and  1870, 
and  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
1866.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  that  won  on  the 
fields  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 


2.  The  State  should  educate  as  a  means  of 
material  and  industrial  progress — ^that  it  may, be 
rich.  Education  touches  the  two  great  laws  of 
wealth — demand  and  supply.  It  multiplies 
man's  desires  and  impels  him  to  effort,  and 
hence  it  promotes  industry  and  lessens  idleness. 
It  makes  labor  more  skillful  and  more  produc- 
tive ;  and  improves  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
intellectually,  morally,  socially,  and  physically. 
These  facts  were  established  and  enforced  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  great  World  Ex- 
positions, beginning  with  1851.  Wealth  is  the 
child  of  education.  The  public  school  is  the 
Corliss  engine  of  American  industry. 

3.  The  State  should  educate  as  a.  means  of 
preserving  free  institutions — that  liberty  may  en- 
dure. This  position  was  sustained  by  great  co- 
gency of  argument  and  by  striking  historic  il- 
lustratipns.  It  was  shown  that  a  wise  and 
virtuous  few  can  not  leaven  the  lump  of  repub- 
icanism,  that  no  republic  can  stand  securely  on 
a  "saving  remnant,"  that  intelligence  and  virtue 
must  pervade  all  heads  and  all  hearts.  The  one 
great  lesson  of  history  is  that  in  a  republic  "  the 
ballot,"  as  Horace  Mann  once  said,  "is  the  urn 
of  fate,  and  intelligence  must  shake  the  bowl 
and  virtue  preside  over  the  lot." 

In  conclusion,  these  lessons  of  history  were 
impressively  applied  to  the  United  States,  with 
its  more  than  a  milhon  of  voters  who  can  not 
read  a  word  on  the  ballot  which  they  deposit 
"  as  the  verdict  of  a  regal  soul !"  The  fact  that 
this  unschooled  and  ignorant  element  consti- 
tutes the  actual  majority  in  several  States  of  the 
Union  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  por- 
tentous fact  in  our  present  national  hfe — a  fact 
that  is  heaping  our  horizon  with  ominous  signs 
of  a  coming  storm.  The  failure  of  Congress  to 
see  the  necessity  of  national  aid  to  education  as 
a  means  of  averting  this  danger,  illustrates  the 
blindness  of  political  parties  in  a  struggle  for 
power.  The  one  great  duty  that  confronts  tke 
American  people  is  to  see  to  it  that  every  child 
born  into  the  liberty  of  the  Republic  is  prepared 
for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship. 
This  is  the  question  of  the  hour,  "  What  consti- 
tutes a  State  ?" 

After  music  from  the  Song  Coliectian, 
the  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

THE  choir  sang  **Holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,'*  after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Stew- 
art read  from  the  third  chapter  of  Secoad 
Timothy,  and  offered  prayer. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Supt.  LANLfis  reminded  the  Association 
that,  last  year,  Allentown  had  been  proposed 
as  the  place  of  this  meeting,  and  received  an 
encouraging  vote.  This  year  the  Board  of 
that  city  at  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening 
unanimously  renewed  the  mviiaiion.  He 
therefore  extended  the  AsbOciacion  a  roost 
cordial  invitation  to  meet  at  Allentown  in 
1886. 
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Rev.  A.  R.  Home  seconded  the  invita- 
tion, and  thought  Allentown  was  entitled  to 
the  preference.  Like  the  17-year  locusts,  it 
is  now  our  time  to  appear  there  again.  All 
the  accommodations  are  excellent,  and  Glen 
Onoko  and  the  Switchback  within  an  hour's 
ride  invite  excursionists. 

Supt.  Lucre Y :  Where  is  Allentown  ? 

Supt.  Woodruff:  As  Mr.  Luckey  is  the 
only  member  who  don*t  know,  it  will  save 
time  to  tell  him  privately. 

Prof.  HocKENBERRY  invited  the  Associa- 
tion to  Chambersburg.  He  was  not  armed 
with  formal  documents,  but  the  Association 
would  be  just  as  welcome.  It  has  been  27 
years  since  we  were  there.  The  accommo- 
dations are  ample,  and  the  town  has  some 
interesting  historic  associations.  Our  meet- 
ing there  would  do  more  good  to  the  com- 
munity than  most  other  places,  for  the  edu- 
cational camp-fires,  though  burning  steadily, 
might  be  more  intense. 

Supt.  Keck  presented  the  claims  of  Read- 
ing. Berks  ranks  third  in  the  State  for 
number  of  schools ;  Reading  is  a  city  of  the 
third  class,  but  it  needs  a  stirring  up  educa- 
tionally. The  people  will  make  you  com- 
fortable, and  the  attendance  will  be  as  large 
as  any  time  in  the  past  five  years  at  least. 
The  accommodations  need  no  encomium. 
As  the  representative  of  Berks,  he  invited 
the  Association  to  the  banner  Democratic 
county  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Supt.  Luckey  :  Chambersburg  and  Read- 
ing want  us  to  stir  up  their  towns;  now  if 
you  go  to  Pittsburgh,  we'll  stir  up  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President:  The  question  should  be, 
Which  place  needs  us  most  ? 

Dr.  Brooks  :  Pittsburgh  has  just  shown 
its  need  of  geographical  stirring  up. 

Rev.  HoRNE;  All  these  places  except 
Chambersburg  have  had  the  Association 
since  Allentown,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  is  entitled  to  the  next  session. 

Supt.  Woodruff  :  It  was  once  the  custom 
to  refer  this  matter  to  a  committee,  and  act 
upon  their  report;  perhaps  we  had  better 
done  so  this  time.  Joking  apart,  the  eastern 
end  has  a  ju^t  claim. 

Supt.  Lulkey  :  I  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion of  Pitthburgh,  and  move  that  the  next 
session  be  held  at  Allentown. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  Rev.  Hurne  relumed  thankb  for  the 
vote. 

NOM; NATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

Nominations  being  in  order,  the  following 
members  were  named  for  the  respective 
offices : 


For  President-—].  Q.  Stewart,  James  M. 
Coughlin. 

For  Vice  Presidents — Mary  L.  Dunn,  A.  T. 
Palm,  J.  M.  Morrison. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey. 

For  Treasurer — D.  S.  Keck. 

For  Ticket  Agent—],  Fletcher  Sickel. 

For  Executive  Committee — R.  M.  McNeal,  I. 
S.  Geist,  L.  B.  Landis,  L.  O.  Foose,  R.  F.  Hof- 
fecker. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — ^C.  F.  McNutt,  G. 
W.  Weiss,  J.  H.  Werner.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  T. 
W.  Bevan,  J.  O.  Koauss. 

On  motion,  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
Association  was  cast  for  all  the  candidates 
who  had  no  opposition,  and  the  above  named 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Ticket  Agent,  and 
Executive  Committee,  were  declared  elected. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  election :  Messrs.  John  K. 
Tomlinson,  M.  J.  Brecht,  J.  H.  Cessna, 
Misses  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Lizzie  S.  Worrall. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Supt.  Luckey:  In  the  inaugural  there  ' 
were  two  important  points  which  teachers 
cannot  afford  to  let  pass  without  some  fur- 
ther expression.  When  he  said  that  Normal 
diplomas  are  granted  at  different  schools  on 
a  different  basis,  all  of  us  who  know  any- 
thing about  it  knew  he  spoke  truly.  It  is 
our  business  as  an  Association  to  do  some- 
thing towards  making  these  diplomas  more 
uniform  in  value — making  them  mean  the 
same  qualification — and  the  President  has 
done  wisely  in  bringing  the  matter  to  our 
attention.  He  also  once  again  brings  up 
the  provisional  certificate,  about  which  we 
have  been  talking  for  20  years,  and  still  the 
same  old  farce  goes  on,  called  annual  exam- 
ination. What  is  the  use  of  this?  If  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  whose  figures  are  ail 
4's  is  satisfied,  why  not  leave  it  there?  If 
the  teacher  wants  to  step  up  higher,  makes 
the  preparation  and  comes  and  abks  for  ex- 
amination, then  it  is  all  right — not  other- 
wise. I  say,  examine  once,  and  let  the  re- 
sult stand  until  the  teacher  wants  to  go 
higher.  1  now  move  that  two  committees . 
of  three  be  appointed,  upon  these  two  sug- 
gestions in  the  President's  address,  and  that 
they  report  to-morrow. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE:  The  lady  who  was  to 
read  ihe  paper  on  Hygiene,  1  am  informed, 
will  not  be  present.  Why  not  use  the  time 
given  to  that  subject  in  the  discussion  of 
these  two  important  questions? 

Supt.  Lulkey's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Supt.  BuEHKLE  moved  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  paper  pn  Hygiene  be  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  President's  address. 

The  chairman   of  Executive  Committee 
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explained  that  the  lady  being  kept  at  home 
by  her  mother's  illness,  had  forwarded  her 
paper,  at  his  request,  and  he  expected  it  to 
be  read  at  the  proper  time. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE  modified  his  motion,  mak- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  inaugural  the  first 
order  for  to-morrow  afternoon,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  GENERAL  GRANT. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Luckey,  it  was  unan- 
imously ordered  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  express  the  sympathy  of 
this  Association  with  the  suffering  hero  at 
Mount  MacGregor. 

REVISION  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

Supt.  Woodruff:  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  Associ- 
ation has  a  Constitution.  The  last  time  we 
heard  of  it  was  in  1871,  and  since  then  we 
have  been  running  on  tradition,  and  con- 
sistently violating  the  Constitution.  It 
might  be  well  to  have  it  looked  over  and 
brought  up  to  time,  and  I  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  for  that 
purpose,  to  report  next  year. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  James  D.  Moffat,  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  delivered  an 
address  on  the 

essentials  of  successful  teaching. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  I  should  apolo- 
gize for  choosing  such  an  elementary  subject — 
that  all  practical  teachers  have  decided  what 
these  essentials  are.  and  should  be  credited  with 
having  mastered  the  science  before  attempting 
the  art.  But  the  earnest  teacher  is  never  fully 
satisfied  with  present  attainment ;  he  is  always 
willing  to  discuss  anything  which  promises  im- 
provement. Looking  back  over  our  student 
fife,  it  is  not  difficult  to  classify  into  good  and 
poor  teachers,  or  at  least  the  best  and  worst  of 
them.  But  when  we  try  to  analyze  the  qualities 
that  made  success  possible,  the  work  is  not  so 
easy.  Different  observers  give  widely  different 
reasons  for  their  estimates — their  lists  of  quali- 
ties that  bring  success  are  not  the  same ;  and 
the  tyro,  in  trying  to  imitate  both,  succeeds  in 
neither.  So  we  must  abandon  the  inductive 
method,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
made  the  science  of  teaching  a  study ;  and  even 
here  we  shall  find  a  very  great  number  of  traits 
regarded  as  essential,  and  some  of  them  contra- 
dictory. For  instance,  one  list  of  qualifications 
requires — i.  Know  well  what  you  are  to  teach  ; 
2.  Try  to  learn  more ;  3.  A  cheerful,  happy  tem- 
perament; 4.  Quickness  of  eye  and  ear;  5. 
Voice  gentle,  but  authoritative;  6.  Ability  to  tell 
a  story  well ;  7.  Preserving  freshness  of  mind ; 
8.  Sympathy  with  young  children.  Another 
authority  gives  a  different  and  equally  formida- 
hle  list,  until  their  combined  number  appals  us. 
We  need  not  call  .in  question  the  correctness  of 
any  of  these ;  all  those  qualities  are  good  in 


their  place,  of  course ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  enumeration  is  of  much  practical  benefit  to 
teachers.  To  ask  of  a  young  teacher  "the ex- 
perience of  age  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  the 
sternness  of  man  with  the  gentleness  of  woman,." 
is  to  set  up  a  high  standard,  by  which  many 
will  be  dismayed.  It  is  good  advice  to  teJi  us 
to  "know  ourselves,"  but  quite  difficult  t«  re- 
duce to  practice.  Every  man  thinks  he  has 
self-control,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  him  he 
must  attain  that  in  which  he  thinks  he  is  already 
perfect. 

But  we  propose  to  look  at  the  subject  from 
another  pomt  of  view,  and  to  set  before  you  the 
true  end  of  teaching,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  As  to  methods,  that  is  the 
best  by  which  you  attain  the  end ;  you  will  get 
them  by  practice.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of 
teaching,  using  the  term  in  its  narrow  sense,  as 
included  in  the  broader  term  education? 
Primarily,  the  end  of  teaching  is  the  training  of 
the  intellect,  the  other  faculties  being  subordin- 
ate for  the  time  being.  The  best  definition  of 
teaching — and  perhaps  for  practical  purposes 
no  better  can  be  given — is  the  causing  of  an- 
other to  learn.  The  best  teachers  are  n«t  those 
who  have  the  strongest  liking  for  their  work, 
nor  those  who  have  made  greatest  intellectual 
progress,  but  they  are  the  teachers  who  can 
make  their  pupils  learn  most  rapidly.  Next 
we  must  define  learning — ^we  must  know  what 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  pupil.  Knowledge 
is  acquired  only  by  the  use  o  our  faculties.  We 
are  born  with  mii>ds  absolutely  empty,  and  no 
atom  of  knowledge  can  enter  except  by  the  use 
of  some  faculty.  The  eye  cannot  see,  the  ear 
cannot  hear,  until  the  respective  faculties  act. 
And  the  faculties  are  never  exercised  according 
to  the  laws  governing  them,  without  knowledge 
resulting.  The  teacher  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  an  assistant  in  this  process,  and  his 
means  of  assistance  are  limited  in  number. 

1.  He  can  bring  the  material  in  contact  with 
the  faculty.  There  is  a  natural  order  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  loss  of  time  and 
effort ;  and  while  this  order  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood, it  is  not  yet  so  fully  determined  that  it 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  In  this  respect  the 
text-books  are  by  no  means  infallible ;  if  they 
were  perfect,  and  the  pupils  were  disposed  to 
learn,  the  teacher's  occupation  would  be  gone. 

2.  He  may  direct  the  best  mode  of  acquiring 
knowledge  from  contact  with  the  mji^erl— 
direct  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  his  faculties.  This 
is  partly  done  by  the  book,  but  the  teacher  can 
enforce  and  impress  it.  Here  comes  in  the  use 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  those  who 
have  gone  before ;  the  teacher  brings  the  results 
before  the  pupil's  mind,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
acquire  all  knowledge  for  himself,  for  which  he 
has  not  time. 

3.  He  may  incite  and  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
the  exercise  of  his  powers — and  this  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  teacher.  The  attention  must  be 
fixed  and  held — ^the  powers  concentrated  ;  and 
he  who  best  succeeds  in  securing  and  holding 
the  attention,  will  render  the  most  efificient 
assistance,  and  get  the  most  work  out  of  his 
pupils,  which  is,  after  all,  the  test  of  the  teacher. 
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How  shall  this  stimulus  be  given  ?    This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  studying  the  considerations 
'  which  govern  those  who  do  work ;  and  we  find 
them  to  be-^ 

a.  Fear  of  the  consequences  of  inability  to 
produce  the  amount  of  knowledge  required. 
This  appeals  to  the  lowest  motive,  and  you  will 
not  need  it  after  the  earliest  beginnings. 

b.  Desire  to  stand  well  in  the  esteem  of 
others.  This  is  a  step  higher — hope  is  higher 
than  fear,  reward  a  better  incentive  than  punish- 
ment. 

c.  Acquisition  of  knowledge  gives  a  peculiar 
pleasure  of  a  high  order.  It  is  this  love  qf 
knowledge  that  the  teacher  must  cultivate  above 
all  else.  The  germ  is  already  in  the  child  ;  its 
fint  form  is  curiosity,  which  if  properly  treated 
instead  of  being  smothered,  makes  earnest 
students,  and  requires  no  adventitious  schemes . 
to  stimulate  to  work. 

Finally,  teachers,  remember  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  have  and  hold  the  attention  of 
your  pupils.  Just  here  is  a  vast  amount  of  fail- 
ure. Do  not  depend  on  any  artificial  mode; 
these  cannot  succeed  more  than  once  or  twice, 
and  rlther  distract  than  engage  attention. 
Never  begin  a  recitation  until  you  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  class,  and  do  not  forget  that  in 
order  to  keep  it  you  must  have  something  to  say 
that  is  worth  listening  to.  Once  earn  a  reputa- 
tion for  always  having  something  to  say,  and 
you  will  have  little  or  no  trouble.  To  do  this 
you  must  know  your  subject ;  having  clear,  full, 
accurate  knowledge,  you  will  always  have  some- 
thing worth  hearing  ;  that  will  secure  attention, 
and  attention  will  ensure  progress. 

After  music,  "Fair  as  the  Morning,"  and 
an  announcement  in  reference  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  drawing  and  other  school  work  on 
the  upper  floor.  Association  adjourned  to 
2.  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC  by  the  choir  was  followed  by  full 
explanations  relative  to  the  Gettysburg 
excursion.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  steel 
works  at  Steelton,  near  Harrisburg,  was  re- 
ceived. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

On  Resolutions, — Messrs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  J. 
P.  Andrews,  Geo.  A.  Spindler,  Misses  Jennie 
Givlef  and  E.  J.  Brewster. 

On  Revision  of  Constitution. — Messrs.  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  and  Henry  Houck. 

O71  Normal  Diplomas, — Messrs.  D.  J.  Waller, 
J,  C.  Weller,  Miss  Emma  Powers. 

On  Examinations  and  Certificates. — Messrs. 
Geo.  P.  Luckey,  J.  H.  Young,  and  Miss  Tillie 
Valentine. 

To  Present  Resolutions  of  Sympathy  to  Gen- 
eral Grant. — Messrs.  W.  L.  Ford,  L.  H.  Gause, 
and  J.  F.  Barton. 

Mrs.    Hull    sang    two  selections,   after 


which  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  following 
lecture  on 

THE  RELATION  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTS  TO 
AMERICAN  PROSPERITY. 

At  the  risk  of  diminishing  my  audience  by 
the  selection  of  an  unattractive  title  to  this  lec- 
ture, I  venture  to  recur  again  to  a  subject  which 
I  have  but  recently  brought  before  my  fellow 
citizens.  Because,  first,  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
great  importance;  and  because  secondly,  it 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  judged  from  too 
narrow  a  stand-point.  When  six  years  ago  1 
began  to  put  in,  along  with  others,  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  fair  consideration  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  forests  are  disappearing,  and  raising 
the  question  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  I  succeeded  only  in 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  my  friendly  audiences 
for  having  gone  so  wide  of  the  truth  as  to  suppose 
there  could  be  any  impending  crisis  in  that 
direction.  But  we  have  passed  through  that 
period  of  doubt,  and  have  lived  to  see  those  who 
wielded  vigorous  p>ens  and  who  used  eloquent 
tongues  against  the  whole  subject  of  forestry 
brought  around  to  a  thorough  advocacy  of  its 
claims.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  know 
most  about  the  question  are  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  active  measures  for  the  protection 
and  increase  of  our  remainingVoodlands.  There 
are,  however,  some  men  of  influence,  and  men 
whose  influence  in  most  subjects  is  well  earned, 
who,  viewing  the  question  from  a  mere  ,local 
view,  are  doing  irreparable  injury  to  a  most 
urgent  cause. 

Need  of  Forest  Laws  and  Supervision, — ^To 
an  educated  man  from  Germany  or  France  it 
would  appear  strange  that  there  could  have  been 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  we  required 
forest  laws  and  forest  supervision  in  the  inter- 
est  of  an   enduring,   civilized   prosperity.     It 
would  be  a  perpetual  surprise  to  him  that  we 
had    not  long  ago  recognized  the   need  and 
di vised  the  remedy.    There  must,  then,  be  some 
reason  for  this  apathy  on  our  part !     I  think  a 
very  slight  examination  in  the  history  of  our 
brief  national  life  on  these  shores  discloses  at 
once  the  cause.    The  civilization  of  Europe  was 
old  before  we  began  our  new  Hfe  in  this  Western 
World.    The  experience  of  centuries  had  there 
entailed  settled  habits  of  life  which  were,  by 
severe  test,  found  to  be  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
There  was  less  prominence  given  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  more  to  the  nation  or  to  the  govern- 
ment.   And  whenever  or  wherever  the  freedom 
of  the  former  conflicted  with  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  it  was  checked,  even  though  not  always 
wisely  or  purely  done.     It  is  easy  to  see  in  all 
this  the  effect  of  a  population  already  over- 
crowded ;  so  badly  overcrowded  that  the  wars 
which  we  here  regard  as  an  unmixed  evil  were 
there  often  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  those  who 
lived  through  their  fortunes  and  terrors.    There 
was  so  much  land  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  a  remaining  portion  to  be  divided  between 
forest  and   pasture  grounds.     Gradually,  per- 
haps without  intending  that  it  should  be  so,  a 
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more  or  less  fixed  ratio  of  cleared  to  woodland 
came  to  be  recognized  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  and  this  was  in  one  way  or 
another  maintained  in  the  more  densely  peopled 
part,  so  far  ^  could  be  at  least.  It  came  to  be 
well  understood  that  any  great  departure  from 
that  proportion  would  be  followed  by  unfortun- 
ate results,  which  was  the  part  of  wise  statesman- 
ship to  avert  if  possible.  Hence  in  those  coun- 
tries the  science  of  forestry  arose.  True,  in 
some  parts  the  keeper  of  the  king's  game  might 
be  a  more  respectable  or  respected  person  than 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests ;  but  even  this 
was  gradually  changed  as  royal  sport  grew  to 
be  recognized  as  of  less  importance  even  to  the 
monarch  than  national  strength  and  an  excess 
of  material  resource.  The  foresters  are  now 
honored  as  they  should  be,  and  the  arts  and 
educational  institutions  which  fit  men  for  forest 
duty  are  becoming  more  recognized  as  sources 
of  power  to  the  nation.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  Germany  and  France. 

How  stands  the  case  with  ourselves  ?  What- 
ever respect  our  ancestors  brought  with  them 
for  forests  vanished  when  it  was  discovered  by 
the  early  settlers  that  before  a  home  could  be 
erected  or  an  acre  placed  under  cultivation  the 
trees  must  be  removed.  The  superabundance 
made  trees  hindrances  to  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  Hence,  instead  of  friends,  the  goodly 
oaks  and  pines  were  looked  upon  as  foes.  The 
laws  of  inheritance  are  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation  here.  What  was  a  necessity  to  the 
parents  became  an  instinct  in  the  child,  and 
two  or  three  generations  succeeded  each  other 
that  appeared  to  clear  the  land,  or  to  strike  a 
tree,  because  it  was  in  them  to  do  so.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  Our  rich  heritage,  in  which 
the  extreme  pressure  of  Old  World  life  was  re- 
moved, created  not  only  national  independence 
of  thought  and  action,  but  it  encouraged  na- 
tional vanity  as  well,  and  we  came  to  believe 
that  if  we  were  wanting  in  anything,  we  were 
not  lacking  in  ability  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
without  borrowing  any  European  notions  of 
policy  or  of  government.  In  fact  we  came  to 
look  upon  ourselves  as  the  modern  chosen 
people,  who  were  still  in  full  favor  because  we 
had  crucified  no  human  thirst  for  freedom,  and 
had  bowed  the  knee  to  no  assumption  of  divine 
right  in  kingship.  These' very  small  elements 
of  national  character  actually  retarded  in  the 
past,  and  still  retard  in  the  present,  the  accept- 
ance of  teachings  and  of  experience  which  we 
must  sooner  or  later  take  from  east  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  good  for  a  people  to  be  justly 
conscious  of  a  growing  strength.  The  mpre 
emotions  awakened  bv  it  are  inspiring,  but  it  is 
good  because  it  leads  us  to  inquire  how  this 
growth  is  to  be  maintained,  and  so  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  national  stock  in  trade,  as  to  con- 
sider what  we  have  most  of,  and  of  what  we  are 
likely  to  be  soonest  short.  Here  we  stand  to- 
day. Our  acres  are  being  redeemed  from  va- 
cancy, and  covered  with  homes  and  productive 
crops.  The  question  of  the  hour  is,  what  when 
these  are  all  occupied  ?  How  much  shall  be 
devoted  to  production  of  one  thing,  and  how 
much  to  another  ? 


Comparative  Figures  on  Timber  Resources, — 
In  whatever  else  we  are  running  below  the 
proper  limit,  the  assertion  now  is  that  we  are 
doing  so  in  the  timber  growing  and  remaining 
within  our  dominion.  From  the  most  reliable 
data  at  my  command  I  may  make  the  following 
statement:  First,  the  area  of  these  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  is  set  down  at  2,306,- 
560,000  acres.  Of  this  it  is  stated  officially  380,- 
000,000  are  in  woodland,  chiefly  belonging  to 
private  parties.  In  other  words,  taking  our  area 
as  a  whole,  we  hav'e  16.47  per  cent,  remaining 
in  forest  growth.  Of  this  16  per  cent,  we 
must  also  remember  that  a  large  proportion 
represents  lands  which  have  been  cut  over 
and  which  are  now  covered  with  immature 
growth  of  good  timber,  or  with  such  kinds  of 
trees  as  have  no  great  commercial  value. 
These  figures  probably  give  us  a  starting  point 
for  a  s;ife  conclusion.  There  are  two  ways  of 
using  them:  First  to  compare  them  with  the 
percentage  of  timber  land  which  older  coun- 
tries find  requisite;  or,  second,  to  compare 
our  present  timber  lands  with. what  we  once 
had,  and  then  to  compare  past  and  prospec- 
tive demands  upon  those  timber  areas.  I  think 
that  it  will  be  found  that  neither  of  these  com- 
parisons leads  to  very  comforting  conclusions. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  surprising  to  learn  that  as  a 
whole  Europe  has  28  per  cent,  of  its  area  yet 
remaining  m  forest.  This,  however,  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  and  to  be  of  further  use  as 
a  point  of  comparison  we  must  examine  into  the 
timber  statistics  of  each  important  district. 
Russian  forests  cover  about  39  per  cent,  of  her 
area,  hence  this  places  that  power  above  any 
immediate  danger  of  dearth  of  timber.  Sweden 
and  J^orway  together,  have  of  their  area  40  per 
cent,  in  timber,  Austria-Hungary  23  per  cent., 
Germany  23  per  cent.,  France  16  per  cent., 
Italy  17  percent.,  Spain  11  per  cent.,  Portugal  6 
per  cent.,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  say  3  per 
cent.,  Switzerland  19  per  cent.,  and  Belgiuni  13 
per  cent. 

Thus  we  find  regions  of  two  kinds — those 
which  are  markedly  advancing  in  civilization, 
and  whose  population  is  crowded,  as  we  shall 
be  a  century  hence.  Here  would  come  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Then 
we  have  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway  progres- 
sive, but  not  overcrowded'  as  yet.  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  possibly  even  Portugal,  might  be  left 
out  of  any  estimate,  because  of  the  very  uncer- 
tain character  of  their  present  standing,  and  the 
impossibility  of  predicting  anything  of  their  fu- 
ture. 

Thus  analyzed,  there  are  left  for  our  consider- 
ation Great  Britain  and  Ireland's  3  per  cent. — a- 
percentage  so  small  as  to  preclude  any  possibil- 
ity of  being  self-supporting  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  needed  timber  is  concerned.  We  leave 
consideration  of  this  until  later.  Belgium,  13 
per  cent.,  not  self-supporting ;  Italy,  17  percent., 
just  about  self-supporting.  There  remain  Ger- 
many, 23  per  cent.,  more  than  self-supporting ; 
Austria- Hungary,  not  less  than  23  nor  more 
than  33  per  cent.,  but  more  than  self-support- 
ing ;  Switzerland,  19  per  cent.,  a  little  more  than 
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self-supporting.  I  have  not  the  time  to-night  to 
-go  into  further  analysis  of  the  facts  concerning 
France  and  Italy,  for  upon  these  countries  now 
depends  the  question  of  the  lowest  percentage 
of  timbered  to  cleared  land  which  a  north-tem- 
perate region  can  tolerate.  Both  France,  not 
self-supporting  in  timber  with  her  i6  per  cent., 
and  Italy,  just  self-supporting  with  her  17  per 
cent.,  offer  great  differences  in  climate  and  in 
the  uses  made  of  timber.  These  we  would,  of 
course,  have  to  consider  in  establishing  from 
their  experience  a  ratio  for  our  own  land.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  certainly  apparent  that  we  have  a 
colder  climate,  and  have  been  more  extravagant 
in  our  use  of  wood.  Making,  so  far  as  I  can, 
due  allowance,  and  testing  my  results  by  var- 
ious standards,  I  am  now  prepared  to  assert  that 
in  our  own  land  we  are  in  danger  of  a  timber 
famine  at  any  time  that  our  forests  fall  below  1 5 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 

At  this  hour,  so  far  as  1  can  estimate,  we  have 
not  more  than  16.47  per  cent.  This  g^ves  1.47 
per  cent,  between  ourselves  and  want,  so  far  as 
our  industries  are  concerned. 

This,  then,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
problem,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  there  no 
substitutes  for  wood  ?  We  will  take  up  the  lat- 
ter clause  first.  The  sanguine  say  at  once,  yes 
there  are  substitutes ;  we  are  already  making 
boards  out  of  straw.  True,  but  we  have  also 
recently  taken  to  making  paper  out  of  wood,  so 
that  in  that  line  profit  and  loss  to  the  timber 
question  are  about  equal.  Oh,  but  we  will  build 
our  houses  and  our  ships  with  iron,  and  will  get 
along  somehow  without  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  wood.  But  suppose  we  put  opinion  and 
sentiment  in  the  background !  Let  us  appeal 
to  facts.  Of  all  civilized  countries,  the  one 
driven  to  make  the  largest  use  of  iron  and  to 
exercise  the  greatest  economy  of  wood.  Great 
Britain,  heads  the  list.  The  stimulus  in  her  case 
is  one  of  double- strength,  because  first,  her  sup- 
ply of  timber  is  practically  next  to  nothing ; 
and  second,  because  her  supply  of  iron  is  abund- 
ant, and  coal  and  labor  are  to  be  had  at  low 
rates,  as  reckoned  in  competition  with  other 
people.  Here,  then,  we  might  suppose  that 
economy  in  use  of  wood  has  reached  its  great- 
est. This,  doubtless,  is  true,  yet  what  do  we 
find  to  be  the  timber  imports  ? — $77,953,399  a 
year,  from  1872  to  1876,  both  years  included. 

Her  population  for  i88o  was  29,702,727, 
which  allows  for  each  soul  of  the  United  King- 
dom just  $2.60  worth  of  wood  per  year.  In  this 
estimate  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  tim- 
ber grown  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  can  ob- 
tain no  estimate  as  to  how  much  is  thus  furn- 
ished. Suppose,  to  make  allowance  for  the 
economy  in  timber  in  a  country  where  iron  is 
so  largely  substituted,  we  were  to  allow  that 
Great  Britian  could  do  with  ten  per  cent.,  in- 
stead of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  her  area  in  forest 
growth,  as  is  the  case  with  France,  then,  as 
Great  Britian  has  but  three  per  cent,  of  her 
area  in  timber,  she  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
more  than  add  one-third  home  supply  to  the 
other  two-thirds  imported;  this  would  add  $1.30 
more  to  the  $2.60  now  allowed  per  capita  ;  that 
is,   each  individual  of  the  nation  would  use 


each  year  $3.90  worth  of  wood.  Contrast  this, 
if  you  will,  with  the  $19.93  for  the  value  of  the 
wood  used  by  each  of  our  inhabitants,  and  you 
may  at  once  see  to  what  extent  we  should  be 
obliged  to  retrench  on  our  expenditure,  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  standard  necessary  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  the  matter  stands  now.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  from  which  we  must 
consider  it — that  of  balance  of  trade.  Our  timber 
exported  as  such  and  exported  in  manufacted 
form  is  a  most 

Important  Source  of  National  Revenue. — Sup- 
pose we  put  this  proposition  exactly  in  the  lan- 
of  Mr.  Little,  of  Canada,  who  says  of  the  im- 
mense white  pine  and  spruce  resources  of  bis 
own  country,  that  the  supply  there  would  equal 
our  wants  of  thousands  of  millions  of  feet  for  but 
a  limited  period,  when  we  have  parted  with  what 
we  now  have.  "  So  that  if  we  (Canada)  act 
with  prudence  and  husband  oiu:  wealth  of  tim- 
ber, tliere  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  our  coun- 
try." (See  British  Forestry  Magazine ^  August, 
'83,  page  240.]  In  other  words,  Canada's  gain 
is  to  be  our  loss.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to 
recognize  this  if  our  neighbors  do.  From  the 
same  source  I  quote  (pa^e  250):  "It  will  no 
doubt  be  said,  wnat  of  this  ?  There  are  still 
vast  forests  in  the  South  to  be  drawn  upon.  This 
may  be  a  matter  of  great  value  to  the  South,  but 
to  the  people  of  the  North,  who  now  make  and 
use  four-fifths  of  the  sawed  lumber  produced,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance.  The 
value  of  the  lumber  now  produced  in  the  North 
exceeds  $300,000,000  a  year  as  it  falls  from  the 
saw.  That  it  is  sill  wanted  there  is  no  better  evi- 
dence than  the  fact  that  demand  and  price  are 
both  increasing,  and  to  replace  it  would  cost 
from  two  to  three  times  this  sum,  even  if  the 
same  lumber  could  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
which  it  cannot  be,  and  $600,000,000  a  year 
would  not  replace  it ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
this  section  of  the  country,  instead  of  having  a 
great  and  profitable  industry  advancing  and 
helping  every  interest,  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
such  material."  With  such  testimony  upon  the 
subject  as  bearing  to  the  threatened  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  this 
question  into  your  hands.  Still  I  will  give  you 
one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Little  (1.  c,  p.  252), 
"  While  England,  which  has  cheap  coal,  cheap 
iron,  and  cheap  labor,  and  which  can  get  her 
timber  supplies  at  the  cheapest  rates  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  annnally  expends  nearly 
$100,000,000  for  timber,  one  can  readily  recog- 
nize how  much  it  would  cost  the  United  States 
(a  country  that  has  yet  to  be  built  up)  to  import 
its  lumber  from  any  foreign  source."  A  word 
should  be  added  here  as  to  the  common  reports 
concerning  the  forest  wealth  of  the  South.  Con- 
centrate in  Georgia  or  Alabama  all  the  tree-de- 
stroying forces  of  our  Northwest,  and  the  forests 
of  either  State  would  be  swept  away  in  a  year ; 
or  in  six  months  those  same  saw-mills  would 
strip  either  North  or  South  Caroliha  or  Florida 
of  marketable  trees. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  instead  of  making 
$600,000,000  each  year  out  of  our  lumber,  or  sav- 
ing it  at  least  by  using  our  native  material,  we 
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should  be  obliged  to  spend  much  more  than  this 
for  our  own  wants. 

There  is  yet  another  bearing  of  this  question 
to  which  it  is  high  time  to  allude.  There  is 
hardly  a  citizen  within  our  domain  who  does  not 
feel  entirely  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
question  of  abundance  of  timber  supply.  Thus, 
for  example,  one  will  say^  this  timber  agitation  is 
uncalled  for,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  dearth  !  It 
is  notorious,  too,  that  this  remark  is  often  made 
by  dwellers  in  regions  which  for  fifty  years  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  their  own  demands  for 
lumber.  Look !  says  another,  this  is  yet  a  tim- 
bered country.  Such  arguments  are  advanced 
by  those  in  our  midst,  yet  let  me  ask,  whence 
came  the  shingles  on  your  roof?  the  white  pine 
of  your  doors  and  sashes  ?  None  of  these  from 
nearer  than  the  forests  a  hundired  miles  away, 
some  of  it  from  forests  a  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant The  yellow  pine  of  your  floors  comes 
from  Georgia,  and  very  often  the  oak  wainscot- 
ing of  your  houses  from  Indiana  or  Illinois. 
What  will  this  very  region  do  for  these  woods 
when  the  districts  that  send  their  lumber  to  your 
yards  are  themselves  completely  exhausted  ? 
Some  of  those  producing  centres  are  now  verg- 
ing on  this  condition.  With  others  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  a  few  years.  I  take  the  foUowmg 
from  Forest  and  Stream  of  January   10,  1884  : 

"Ileen. — Our  telegraphic  information  of  the 
anival  of  this  fine  cutter  in  Smithtown  Harbor, 
N.  C,  announced  in  last  week's  paper,  has  since 
been  supplemented  by  further  news.  The  yacht 
had  a  very  rough  passage  around  Hatteras,  and 
but  for  her  great  power  and  ability,  would  have 
been  obliged  to  run  back  for  the  Roads,  as  did 
all  the  coasting  vessels  which  attempted  to  round 
the  dreaded  Cape  at  the  same  time'.  She  won 
the  highest  encomiums  from  those  on  board  ; 
and  also,  according  to  the  local  papers,  showed 
herself  an  excellent  sea  boat.  It  was  blowing 
a  young  gale  from  east  northeast  when  the  cut- 
ter got  her  anchor  and  worked  out  of  the  Roads 
and  down  the  coast  in  a  tremendous  sea  which 
no  other  yacht  of  her  size  would  venture  to  face. 
Her  mast,  one  of  the  scrub  sticks  picked  up  in 
the  New  York  market,  played  the  yacht  false  in 
the  trying  circumstances,  as  had  all  along  been 
feared.  Battens  had  been  fayed  along  the  up- 
per half  to  supply  the  stiffness  the  stick  itself 
was  lacking,  but  the  tree  proved  'short'  and 
'carroty'  in  the  grain,  and  sprung  ten  feet 
above  the  partners,  after  leaving  Norfolk  har- 
bor. 

"The  lack  of  good  trees  for  a  racing  rig  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
great  many  yachts  sprung  their  sticks  last  sea- 
son. Schooners  Agnes,  Ruth  and  Clytie  all  suf- 
fered in  comparatively  mild  weather  and  smooth 
water,  Bedouin  lost  a  couple  of  booms  for  the 
want  of  spring  and  elasticity  to  the  spar,  and 
even  little  Schemer  and  the  Aneto  pitched  their 
masts  over  the  bow  right  here  in  New  York 
harbor,  while  Wenonah  had  to  forego  her 
chances  for  a  prize  in  the  Newport  race  of  last 
Aueust,  because  she  could  not  be  kept  to  her 
wonc,  but  had  to  nurse  a  weak  mast.  The  ab- 
sence of  good  spars  for  equipping  our  yachts  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way :    It  does  not  pay  to 


import  a  shipload  from  Oregon,  as  the  demand 
is  not  sufficient,  and  single  trees  shipped  by  rail 
are  burdened  with  toa  much  expense  for  over- 
land freight.  Hence  the  shiploads  are  all  con- 
signed to  the  English  market  instead,  and  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  we  must  send  to  English  spar 
yards  for  a  tree  of  American  growth.  A  new 
mast  from  abroad  is  now  due  for  the  Wenonah, 
and  in  future  the  foreign  market  will  be  drawn 
upon  more  extensively.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
easy  motions  of  Ileen  and  the  confidence  placed 
in  her  superb  qualities  in  rough  water  that  she 
should  have  put  to  sea  in  a  winter  gale  and 
rounded  the  Hatteras  shoals  in  an  onshore  blow 
in  spite  of  the  weakness  manifested  in  her 
mast." 

Our  Impoverished  Resources. — ^Within  a  year 
the  daily  papers  informed  us  that  a  spar-maker 
from  this  city  had  gone  to  Michigan  for  suitable 
timber  for  his  purpose,  yet  ten  years  ago  there 
was  no  better  white  pine  for  ship  spars  than 
grew  abundantly  on  the  hill-sides  of  this  State. 
New  York  spar-makers  are  now  bringing  spars 
around  Cape  Horn  from  Puget  Sound. 

This  problem  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  any  local  authority.  Facilities  for 
commercial  exchange  have  become  so  perfect 
that  in  the  very  ease  with  which  we  command 
the  products  of  distant  regions  we  forget  to  ask 
whether  this  may  not  cease  by  our  draining 
the  producing  centres.  To  arrive  at  any  just 
data  from  which  to  judge,  it  is  requisite  that  we 
have  reliable  estimates,  first,  of  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  whole  dominion  ;  second,  of  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  disappearing;  third,  of  the 
rate  at  which  its  destruction  is  increased  by  our 
fast  increasing  population ;  fourth,  of  the  pro- 
portion existing  between  agricultural  but  timber- 
less  areas  and  the  standing  and  coming  crop ; 
fifth,  of  the  rate  at  which  we  are  planting  new 
forests  to  take  the  place  of  those  being  re- 
moved ;  sixth,  of  the  period  required  to  mature 
a  timber  crop  ?  To  all  these  questions  there  is 
but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  means  coming 
dearth.  One  of  my  kind  critics  says  thirty 
years  will  mature  a  crop  of  timber.  Yet,  let 
him  go  into  one  of  our  clearings  and  find  if  he 
can  the  stumps  whose  annual  rings  indicate 
that  the  ages  of  the  trees  cut  for  timber  were 
but  thirty  years.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  but 
a  single  species  of  tree  (chestnut)  that  has 
reached  anything  like  a  marketable  age  at 
thirty  years.  For  the  oaks  and  pines,  at  least  a 
century  has  crowned  them  before  they  invite 
the  axe  of  the  woodman. 

Other  Important  Considerations. — All  that  I 
have  thus  far  said  was  based  upon  how  much 
of  our  area  should  remain  timber-clad  to  meet 
our  wants  in  lumber.  This  is  only  one  side  of 
the  question.  When  we  come  to  consider  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  influence  of  trees 
upon  climate  and  upon  rainfall,  another  wide 
vista  opens — a  vista  in  which  there  are  many 
points  of  obscurity,  but  which  in  many  other 
places  allows  glimpses  where  the  light  is  clear 
as  day. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  the  one  great  source 
of  atmospheric  purification  is  the  forest.  While 
we  and  all  our  lower  animal  associates,  nay. 
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while  many  minerals  even,  are  abstracting  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  the  leaves  are  as  constantly 
restoring  it.  The  fires  upon  our  hearths,  the 
factories  which  pour  out  their  volumes  of  smoke 
toward  heaven,  are  foci  of  atmospheric  impover- 
ishment and  of  atmospheric  pollution.  Proba- 
bly these  statements  will  not  be  denied ;  but  let 
me  ask,  what  other  large  source  of  oxygen  pro- 
duction do  we  know  of  with  certainty  that  equals 
the  forest  ?  Here,  then,  the  only  point  at  which 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  argument  is  in  the 
fortn  of  a  question,  '*  What  proportion  of  wood- 
land to  cleared  land  do  we  need  to  maintain 
proper  meteorological  conditions  ?'*  The  answer 
IS  that  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
indicate  that  we  require  a  larger  one  for  this  than 
we  do  for  lumber ;  and  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are 
absolutely  sure  we  cannot  possibly  have  too 
large  a  proportion  for  atmospheric  purification. 

A  second  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  is  that  the  presence  of  forest 
lands  aids  in  conserving  the  rainfall — diminish- 
ing destructive  freshets  on  the  one  hand,  and 
preventing  dangerous  consequences  of  excessive 
droughts  on  the  other. 

In  the  realm  of  possibilities  we  have  the  state- 
ment that  the  removal  of  forests  tends  to  dimin- 
ish rain-fall.  I  say  this  is  possible,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  proven,  and  there  are  reports  from 
some  districts  which  point  directly  against  the 
idea.  For  example :  In  West  Chester,  of  this 
State,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  rain-fall  has  in- 
creased during  the  eighteen  years  following  i860, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  removal  of  the 
timber  in  the  region  about,  has  been  continuing 
during  the  same  period.  The  same  also  may 
be  said  of  some  other  localities. 

Rain-fail  not  Materially  Increased. — First, 
as  respects  the  effect  of  the  woods  upon  rain- 
fall in  this  State :  In  spite  of  the  published 
opinion  of  Professor  Sargent  and  other  authori- 
ties that  the  cutting  off  of  woods  would  not 
affect  the  rain-fall  of  northern  New  York,  the 
contrary  has  so  recently  been  asserted  before 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  facts  that  are  known  in  this  matter 
should  be  stated.  In  the  forth-coming  annual 
report  of  the  State  Survey  will  be  found  re- 
pnnted  tables  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  central, 
northern  and  western  part  of  the  State  from 
1862  to  the  present  time,  covering  the  period 
during  which  a  great  part  of  the  forests  has 
been  cut  off  and  the  lands  brought  under  culti- 
vation. At  Rochester  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall from  1830  to  1882  was  34  inches.  Classify- 
ing the  observations  into  three  periods,  the 
result  is  as  follows : 

Period.  Mean  annual  rain-fall. 

1830  to  1850 30.97  inches 

i85otoi87i 34.87  inches 

1871  to  1882 37.23  inches 

Showing  a  gradual  increase  of  the  rain -fall  at 
the  same  time  that  clearing  Has  been  progress- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

At  Auburn,   Cayuga  county,   from   1827   to 
1850,  the    mean    annual    rain-fall  was    46.62 
inches.    Classified  in  periods  the  result  is  as 
,  follows : 


Period.  Mean  annual  rain-fiUI. 

1827101838 .4710  inches 

1838101850 .46.14  inches 

Showing  a  slight  decrease  of  rain  during  those 
22  years. 

At  Cazenovia,  Madison  county,  from  183010 
1850,  the  mean  annual  rain- fall  was  38.57  inches. 
Classified  results  are : 

Period.  Mean  annual  rain-faU. 

1830101838 27.75  inches 

1839101850 39.74  inches 

Showing  an  increase  of  rain  from  1830  to  1850. 
At  Pierrepont  Manor,  Jefferson  county,  from 
1850  to  1872,  the  average  rain-fall  was  36.19 
inches : 

Period.  Mean  annual  rainfall. 

1850  to  1861 ....       •   .  33.92  inches 

1861  to  1872 38.42  inches 

Showing  a  decided  increase  of  rain  from  1S50 
to  1872. 

At  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  from  1828 
to  1847,  the  mean  annual  rain-fall  was  28.73 
inches : 

Period.  Alean  annual  rainfall. 

182810x838 29.16  inches 

1838101847 28.26  inches 

Showing  a  slight  decrease  of  rain. 
At  Albany : 

Period.  Mean  annual  rain-faU. 

1826  to  1850 40.93  inches 

1850101870 39.79  inches 

1870  to  1880 38.73  inches 

Showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rain -fall  since 
1826. 

These  figures  are  conclusive  proof  that  the 
rain-fall  of  the  State  has  not  been  materially 
affected  by  cutting  off  the  forest,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  clearing  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  past  60  years. — Extract  from  Dr.  James 
T.  Gardiner ;  dated  January  11 ,  1 8S4 ;  published 
in  New  York  7>7*^i^«^  of  January  14,  1884,  un- 
der the  title :  "  To  Save  the  North  Woods,"  /.  e., 
Adirondacks. 

Less  Water  in  Our  Streams. — But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  primary  effective  fact  appears  to  be 
that  springs  are  drying  more  frequently,  and 
rivers  carrying  the  year  through  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  water.  Such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
warranted  by  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  in  this 
country.  On  this  ground,  however,  we  need 
not  remain  in  doubt  so  far  as  other  countries 
are  concerned.  Tlie  tables  furnished  by  Gus- 
tav  Wex,  who  is  "  Imperial  and  Royal  Minis- 
terial Counsellor  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  Danube  at  Vienna,"  makes 
this  point  entirely  certain  for  Central  Europe; 
and  what  is  true  there,  is  as  likely  to  be  true 
here.  His  papers  from  which  I  draw  my  in- 
formation, were  regarded  by  the  United  States 
Engineering  Department  as  important  enough 
and  reliable  enough  to  warrant  translation  as 
professional  documents  for  the  information  of 
our  Government  officials.  Furthermore  when 
the  first  of  Wex's  papers  appeared  in  1873,  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  invitation  for  full,  free 
criticistn.  This  invitation  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted, and  after  the  most  searching  examina- 
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tion  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Wex  were  sustained 
by  the  mass  of  special  experts  and  the  com- 
mittees of  learned  bodies  in  Europe.  To  the 
objections  of  the  dissenting  minority,  Mr.  Wex 
(in  1875,  that  is  after  six  years'  additional 
study)  gave  a  full  examination  which  led  him 
to  reaffirm  and  to  emphasize  his  former  state- 
ments. I  have  thus  been  particular  in  stating 
exactly  upon  what  authority  the  statements  I 
am  about  to  make  were  given,  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  many  to  assert  that  all  such  state- 
ments lack  substantiation.  Surely  those  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  of  weight,  if  human  learning, 
honest  criticism  and  personal  integrity  can  give 
weight  to  anything.  Now  what  are  these  con- 
clusions in  Europe?  That  in  consequence  of 
removal  of  the  forests,  the  water  in  the  Elbe  had 
from  1781  to  1830  decreased  in  annual  depth 
21.39  inches  (proven  by  Dr.  Berghaus).  Dr. 
Berghaus,  from  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
water  carried  by  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  these  streams  would  dis- 
appear from  the  list  of  navigable  German  rivers 
if  the  decrease  continued.  Both  of  these  propo- 
sitions seem  to  have  been  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Wex. 

All  the  phenomena  observed  on  the  Elbe  are 
found  on  the  Vistula,  and  even  in  a  more  marked 
degree.  From  1840  to  1871  there  was  a  decrease 
of  18.14  inches  in  the  depth  of  the  water  carried 
by  the  Danube  at  Orsova.  These  few,  out  of 
many  like  conclusions,  must  suffice.  I  am 
aware  of  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  them 
—not  a  doubt  as  to  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
water,  but  that  the  connection  between  this  de- 
crease and  the  removal  of  the  forests  is  not  mad^ 
out.  It  will  be  asked,  is  it  not  rather  a  secular 
change  ?  That  is,  as  understood  by  physicists 
and  geologists  in  this  case,  a  long-continued 
period;  during  which  the  earth  is,  year  by  year, 
receiving  less  rain-fall ;  the  decrease  being  due 
not  so  much  probably  to  local  or  terrestrial  cause 
as  to  more  remote  and  universal  causes.  This 
opens  the  door  again  to  a  long  discussion,  which 
I  may  not  enter  into  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  time  allotted  is  too  short.  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that  if  we  are  to  account  for 
the  diminished  rain-fall  by  either  the  removal 
of  the  forests  or  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  ev- 
idence of  a  secular  change,  then  the  former  is 
infinitely  better  supported  then  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis. Yet  one  more  aspect  of  the  question  de- 
mands a  moment's  consideration — ^the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  forest-clad  and  from  open 
areas.  Thus  it  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Hough 
that  if  in  our  region  we  were  to  take  a  square 
foot  of  saturated  earth  it  would  be  possible,  by 
the  sun  and  wind  alone,  to  evaporate  from  that 
surface,  from  April  ist  to  September  30th,  2,- 
174.60  cubic  inches,  if  it  were  in  the  open 
ground ;  whereas,  if  it  were  in  a  litter-covered 
forest,  the  evaporation  would  be  but  333.04  cubic 
inches,  the  former  representing  a  rain-fall  of 
15.10  inches,  and  the  latter  of  but  2.13.  This 
is  is  about  the  same  thing  as  saying  (as  Hough 
docs)  that  forests  and  litter  together  diminish 
evaporation  84  per  cent.  Hence  his  practical 
conclusion :  "It  is  evident  from  all  these  facts 
that  in  the  simimer  months  very  little  of  the  rain 


except  that  which''  falls  upon,  a  wood-covered 
surface  can  reach  the  sources  of  the  springs, 
and  that  they  must  gradually  fail  as  the  forests 
are  destroyed" — and  again:  "It  is  probable 
that  the  full  climatic  effects  of  the  removal  of 
the  forests  are  not  yet  seen,  and  that  the  evil 
effects  will  steadily  increase  if  their  destruction 
is  continued.'* 

A  possible  argument  against  the  area  I  have 
estimated  (that  the  sanitary  and  the  productive 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  country  require  to 
be  retained  in  woodland)  may  be  brought  for- 
ward from  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  only 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  in  tim- 
ber, yet  the  domain  suffers  from  no  lack  of 
moisture,  and  there  is  nowhere  a  race  of  greater 
mental  or  physical  vigor. 

Isolated  by  geographical  position,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  only  civilized  country  on  earth 
where  such  a  condition  is  possible.  The  air 
breathed  by  the  Briton  has  been  purified  by 
wandering  over  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean 
foam  before  it  reaches  his  lungs. 

"  Roofed  with  blue  bravery  of  the  cloud-sailed  sky, 
Lit  by  the  wandering  custom  of  all  winds. 
Home  of  dark  grandeurs  and  fair  loveliness; 
Our  fathers'  home  and  to  our  children  dear, 
Scene  of  the  million  happy  human  lives 
That  crowd  its  continents  and  sail  its  seas." 

From  John  O'Groat's  house  to  Land's  End  is- 
less  than  650  miles,  and  east  to  west  from  Yar- 
mouth to  St.  David's  is  about  300  miles.  With- 
out Ireland  it  has  88,762  miles — ^less  than  half 
the  area  of  the  State  of  California  ( 188.981  square 
miles).  It  has  in  other  words  less  than  twice 
the  area  of  Pennsylvania.  From  east  to  west 
an  American  hurricane  would  traverse  it  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less.  The  prevailing 
winds  sweep  over  it  from  the  mid-Atlantic  to- 
ward Scandinavia,  and  every  breath  from  the 
ocean, comes  laden  with  the  moisture,  which 
condenses  in  the  proverbial  English  fogs  and 
Scotch  mists.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  under 
such  circumstances  England  may  do  with  her 
three  per  cent,  of  woodland?  But  tell  me, 
where  is  there  another  land  so  situated  ? 

Good  Time  Coming. — Is  it  probable  that  all 
the  ills  consequent  upon  forest  removal  will  "be 
allowed  to  come  upon  our  country  ?  I  think  not,  n 
from  the  simple  fact  that  no  people  have  been 
so  repeatedly  and  so  fully  warned  before  warn- 
ing became  too  late.  It  is  true  that  our  timber- 
land  is  less  than  that  of  Scandinavia,  or  even  of 
Germany,  in  proportion  to  our  cleared  surface, 
but  then  our  population  is  also  proportionately 
much  less.  I  think  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  will  come,  nay,  is  coming  (as  shown 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company)  to 
the  rescue,  and  that  as  signs  of  danger  become 
more  frequent,  precautionary  and  counteracting 
and  restoring  measures  will  be  correspondingly 
mulftplied. 

But  the  duty  of  warning  is  none  the  less  imper- 
ative just  now.  The  case  is  an  urgent  one,  and 
the  warning  should  be  long  and  loud  and  clear, 
no  matter  what  our  sanguine  people  may  think 
or  say  or  write  to  the  contrary.  How  will  these 
evils  be  averted  ?  First,  they  will  in  part  be 
averted  by  encouraging,  or  rather  not  prohibit- 
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in^,  purchase  of  lumber  from  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  When  English  subjects  were  starv- 
ing, and  those  who  were  strong  enough  clam- 
ored loudly  and  persistently  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  those  laws  were  repealed.  So  it  will 
be  here.  When  in  a  couple  of  years  more  our 
white  pine  supply  is  recognized  to  be  gone,  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  demand  that  the  duty  on  Ca- 
nadian white  pine  be  removed.  Probably  most 
people  in  this  room  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade.  I  for  one  am,  decidedly,  but  I 
think  a  duty  on  Canadian  white  pine  was  an 
instance  of  sound  policy  absolutely  run  mad, 
because  instead  of  protecting  ourselves  it  leads 
tp  impoverishing  the  land  of  some  of  its  most 
valuable  resources.  I  can  see  no  two  sides  to 
this  question. 

,  Then,  again,  there  is  further  hope  that  our 
general  government  has  awakened  fully  to  the 
impending  danger.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation  wisely  urged  the  withdrawal  of  national 
timber  lands  from  the  market.  Congress  has 
been  weakly  and  slowly  grasping  the  situation 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Its  judgment  is  crystalliz- 
ing, and  will,  in  the  not  distant  future,  take  de- 
finite shape.  State  agricultural  societies  should 
see  that  the  question  of  forestry  in  all  its 
branches  is  fully  considered  at  their  meetings. 
They  should  offer  prizes  for  the  best  local  essays 
on  the  subject. 

Schools  of  Forestry, — Experimental  stations 
should  also  be  maintained  by  the  general 
Government  to  determine  what  foreign  trees 
are  best  adapted  to  introduction  and  to  study 
the  best  methods  of  treating  our  own  trees. 
These  experimental  stations  should  also  be 
made  to  a  certain  extent  schools  of  forestry, 
where  those  who  would  learn  how  to  care  for 
the  forestry  estates  of  the  future  may  have  the 
chance  to  do  so.  Germany  has  at  least  nine 
well -en  do  wed,  fully -equipped  schools  of  for- 
estry ;  Austria  several,  Switzerland  one,  France 
two  at  lea^st,  Italy  one,  Denmark  one,  Russia 
four,  Finland  one,  Sweden  one  of  first  class, 
seven  of  second  class,  and  **  thirteen  private 
elementary  schools  of  forestry ;"  and  we,  with 
an  area  of  700,000  square  miles  greater  than 
all  these  countries  combined,  with  a  propor- 
tionately less  area  of  our  domain  remaining  in 
timber  than  they,  with  prospective  needs  of 
timber  as  great  at  least  as  they,  have  not  one 
school.  What  are  our  agricultural  colleges, 
which  owe  their  being  to  national  generosity, 
doing  in  this  hour  to  meet  this  urgent  neea  ? 
The  time  has  passed  in  which  we  can  afford  to 
squander,  to  waste  the  forests  which  God  has 
given  us  as  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  na- 
tional prosperity  and  perpetuity  must  rest. 
Forest  preservation  has  become  an  element  of 
political  economy — none  the  less  truly  so  be- 
cause its  full  importance  is  not  yet  realized. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  in  this  land  but 
one  man  paid  to  devote  himself  to  developing 
what  there  is  in  our  forests.  That  man  is  Prof. 
Sargent,  and  it  may  here  be  added  that  in  ten 
years,  when  our  white  pine  timber  is  gone,  we 
may  be  able  to  purchase  some  for  urgent  wants 
from  Massachusettts,  where  Prof.  Sargent  has 
been  devoting  his  energies,  as  that  appears  to 


be  the  only  State  which  has  any  i:onsiderable 
body  coming  in. 

Maine  has  also  taken  some  measures  of  for- 
estry; more,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  preserv- 
ing what  pine  she  has,  than  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing that  supply  by  actual  planting. 

Timber  Lands  Should  Be  Exempted  from 
Taxation, — There  are  nations  in  Europe  whose 
statesmanship  and  legal  talent  both  have  de- 
cided that  as  forests  are  more  requisite  to  the 
State  than  to  the  individual,  therefore  they  shall 
not  be  removed  indiscriminately  on  the  choice 
of  the  individual.  This  conclusion  is  no  mere 
hasly  opinion,  but  represents  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  the  best  legal  talent  of  Europe.  If  the 
conclusion  is  correct,  then  from  it  I  should  draw 
this  further  proposition,  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  protect  its  more  important  re- 
sources by  exempting  from  taxation  such  timber 
lands  as  the  owners  will  ae^ee  shall  for  a  stated 
term  of  years  remain  uncleared.  The  benefit 
of  undiminished  water  supply,  and  of  pure  air, 
are  not  confined  to  timber  owners,  but  are 
shared  by  the  entire  community.  Hence  the 
equity  of  such  exemption,  which  seems  espe- 
cially requisite  now  while  public  opinion  is 
slowly  reaching  a  just  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
spective value  of  forests  and  their  products.  If 
such  exemption  were  granted,  for  say  fifteen 
years,  the  increased  value  of  timber  would  be 
so  thoroughly  understood  that  its  removal  would 
be  guarded,  and  its  reproduction  assured. 

Will  Forestry  Pay  .?•— This  ends  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  the  important  subject  I  have  chosen 
for  this  evening.  I  could  not  have  said  less ;  I 
might  have  said  much  more.  I  have  left  out  of 
consideration  the  important  question.  Will  for- 
estry pay  ?  To  have  entered  upon  it  would  have 
involved  an  appeal  to  statistics  for  which  the 
time  could  not  have  been  spared.  I  muSt  con- 
tent myself  with  the  statement  that  this  question 
has,  not  only  for  Europe,  but  for  some  parts  of 
our  own  country,  been  already  settled  in  the 
affirmative. 

A  Prospective  View. — It  is  strange  how  the 
annual  life  and  death  of  the  smaller  plants  has 
left  its  engrossing  impression  on  our  minds. 
Unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  have  come  to 
look  at  the  year  as  witnessing  both  the  birth  and 
destruction  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  True, 
the  tree  stands,  and  its  form,  solid  and  robust, 
towers  out  against  the  cold  winter  sky ;  but  it  ap- 
pears dead,  and  fails  to  force  upon  us  the  fact 
that  it  is  still  a  living  thing  whose  rest  in  Janu- 
ary is  but  to  prepare  for  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  June.  It  is  to  this,  probably,  as  much 
as  to  anything,  that  we  fail  to  realize  that  in  pro- 
tection of  our  forests  our  policy  must  stretch 
forward  into  the  future,  that  it  must  plant  to-day 
the  seeds  which  are  to  furnish  the  timber  for 
the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  the  next  one, 
and  that  the  acorn  that  now  lies  buried  beneath 
the  leaves  of  autumn  will  only  become  the  ma- 
tured oak  after  a  century  or  more  has  passed. 
There  was  fine  wit  and  bad  philosophy  both  in 
the  question,  "  Why  shall  we  consider  posterity; 
what  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  Let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself!"  In  one  sense  we  may  ^rant 
the  proposition,  that  is,  we  may  refrain  as  indi- 
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viduals  from  providing  as  parents  should  for  the 
children  who  have  sprung  from  our  loins.  We 
may  fail  to  leave  the  world  better  for  them  than 
ve  found  it  for  ourselves,  and  still  hardly  be 
reckoned  criminal  in  negligence.  But  then  if 
we  despoil  our  heritage  and  call  into  existence 
generations  who  are  to  be  impoverished  by  our 
extravagance,  we  are  lower  in  morals  than  the 
insect  which  just  before  its  death  prepares  for 
the  well  being  of  the  offspring  which  it  is  never 
to  see.  I  can  understand  how  in  individual  self- 
ishness we  may  sink  all  future  prosperity  in 
present  acquisition,  but  I  can  neither  understand 
nor  tolerate  a  government  policy  which  fails  to 
provide  for  its  own  perpetuity.  Close  as  are  the 
ties  of  father  to  son,  those  of  Government  to  the 
unborn  citizens  are  stronger  and  closer.  The 
very  foundation  stone  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
because  of  which  we  tolerate  its  restrictions  upon 
personal  freedom,  is  that  a  power  stronger  and 
more  disinterested  than  ourselves  may  oblige 
us  "to  so  use  our  own  as  not  to  injure  another ;" 
and  if  a  Government  fails  to  build  for  the  future 
upon  that  foundation,  the  best  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence is  gone.  Here,  then,  is  the  relation  of 
our  Government  to  this  fortst  question. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  at  hand  state  that 
less  than  five  years  will  witness  at  present  rate 
of  destruction  the  disappearance  of  most  of  our 
white  pine  timber;  that  at  the  same  rate  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  the  best  of  our  other 
timber  trees  will  have  gone.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances public  ignorance  furnishes  no  ex- 
cuse for  Governmental  apathy.  It  is  a  duty 
that  the  Government  owes  to  the  citizens  of  the 
future,  that  it  provide  for  coming  want,  even  if 
by  doing  so  it  must  act  against  the  judgment  of 
such  ciuzens  as  have  never  given  the  subject  of 
forestry  a  full  and  impartial  consideration.  Men 
come  and  go  and  are  forgotten,  Governments 
aspire  to  enduring  careers  as  compared  with 
which  the  life  of  an  individual  is  but  a  fleeting 
moment.  Hence,  though  we  may  overlook  the 
extravagance  of  the  one,  we  can  never  pardon 
the  improvidence  of  the  other. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  dispatch  from  the  Maryland 

State  Teachers'  Association,  in  session  at 

Deer  Patk,  was  read : 

The  Mar>'land  State  Teachers'  Association,  in 
convention  at  Deer  Park,  Maryland,  send  fra- 
ternal greeting  to  the  State  Association  of 
Teachers  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  wishing 
them  a  very  harmonious  session,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  one  great  cause  that  brings  the  two  bodies 
into  convention.  A.  P\  Wilkerson. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe,  the 
chairman  was  directed  to  answer  the  tele- 
gram, also  to  send  greetings  to  the  Ohio 
Association,  now  in  session  at  Chautauqua, 
and  to  the  New  York  Association,  in  session 
at  Saratoga  Springs.  Telegrams  of  greeting 
were  accordingly  sent  to  each  of  the  three 
associations  named. 

County  Superintendent  James  M.  Cough- 


LiN,  of  Luzeme,  then  read   the  following 
paper  on 

LOCAL  institutes. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  make  this  paper  very 
entertaining  :  I  am  encouraged  by  the  thought, 
however,  that  there  is  an  interest  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  every  practical  educational  question, 
and  that  this  interest,  entertained  by  yourselves, 
will  enable  you  to  supply  with  readiness  what- 
ever may  be  lacking  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment. ^ 

As  the  term  Local  Institute  is  somewhat  in- 
definite, and  may  not  seem  the  same  to  all  of 
us,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  define  the  term  as 
used  in  this  paper. 

Local  Institute  is  a  name  applied  to  an  organ- 
ization occupying  a  place  between  the  County 
Institute,  which  meets  annually,  and  the  District 
Institute,  which  meets  semi-monthly,  in  districts 
where  held.  The  Local  Institute  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both  these  institutes,  but  generally  as- 
sumes the  character  and  purpose  of  the  County 
Institute.  Institutes  of  this  character  have  be- 
come quite  general  throughout  the  State.  Their 
history,  however,  will  not  date  farther  back  than 
ten  years.  Some  few  counties  may  have  held 
meetings  of  this  character  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner prior  to  the  time  here  intimated,  but  the 
greater  number  by  far  have  organized  Local  In- 
stitutes within  the  past  five  years. 

These  institutes  originate  m  a  desire,  upon  the 
part  of  the  County  Superintendents  at  least,  to 
bring  before  the  people  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations while  visitmg  the  schools,  to  point  out 
the  causes  which  hinder  progress,  to  bring  for- 
ward those  who  deserve  commendation,  and  to 
direct  educational  thought  and  labor  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

These  meetings  are  generally  held  by  the 
County  Superintendents — in  some  counties  by 
teachers'  organizations,  and  in  others  by  organi- 
zations representing  subdivisions  of  the  county 
Institute.  The  latter  plan  is  the  one  followed 
in  Luzerne  county  since  1881.  The  county  rep- 
resents thirteen  Local  Institute  districts.  I  shall 
offer  for  consideration  this  plan  of  organization 
at  the  close  of  the  paper. 

The  following  may  be  asked  with  propriety  : 
Are  local  institutes  necessary  as  a  part  of  our 
educational  organization  ?  What  is  the  object 
of  such  an  organization  ?  May  not  these  pur- 
poses be  accomplished  quite  as  effectually  in 
some  other  way  ?  Is  the  plan  of  organization  as 
good  as  can  be  offered  ?  What  are  its  defects  ? 
Should  such  an  organization  receive  financial 
support  from  the  county?  Will  it  not  probably 
take  the  place  of  the  County  Institute  ?  Would 
it  be  a  great  misfortune  to  have  it  take  the  place 
of  our  County  Institute  ?  Does  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  as  set  forth  in  the  paper 
meet  your  approval  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  "  Are 
Local  Institutes  necessary  ?'*  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  average  opinion  of  the  people  respecting 
the  means  to  be  employed  and  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation is  not  by  any  means  of  the  highest  order. 
The  general  public  has  scarcely  adjusted  itself, 
educationally,   to   the   changed    condition    of 
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things  wrbught  by  the  material  progress  of  the 
last  half-century.  It  has  been  carried  away 
rather  by  the  influence  of  this  material  growth, 
by  the  allurements  of  fortunes  accumulated  in  a 
decade,  by  the  gaudy  decorations  of  the  outer 
life,  until  it  values  the  education  and  acquirements 
of  the  school  as  so  much  capital  in  trade  and 
business,  while  the  far  m6re  noble  and  glorious 
purpose  of  the  perfection  of  the  inner  life  sinks 
beneath  the  waves  of  this  intensely  commercial 
age,  and  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  only 
through  the  united  efforts  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  true  purpose  of  education.  Thoroughly 
cultured  men  and  women,  persons  who  by  edu- 
cation and  native  ability  are  able  to  mould 
public  sentiment  and  quiet  opposition,  could 
effect  a  reform  in  the  matter,  no  doubt,  as 
teachers  in  the  schools;  but  such  cannot  be 
found  to  supply  one  school  in  ten,  were  the  in- 
ducements offered  better  than  they  now  are. 
These  reforms  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  organization  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of 
better  plans  of  teaching  is  the  opposition  of 
parents.  Irregularity  of  attendance  retards  the 
progress  of  our  pupils,  disturbs  the  classification 
of  the  schools,  and  wastes  the  energies  of  the 
teacher.  Uncomfortable  school  houses  stand 
on  unimproved  and  unsightly  grounds,  in  thou- 
sands of  places  in  this  Commonwealth.  Chil- 
dren are  crowded  by  scores  into  half-seated 
rooms,  poody  ventilated,  improperly  lighted,  to 
be  taught  by  half-paid  teachers,  in  places  where 
God  has  blessed  the  people  with  natural  wealth 
beyond  computation  Hundreds  of  children 
are  growing  up  practically  uneducated,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  Things  ought  not 
thus  to  continue.  The  best  talent  of  the  land, 
the  most  influential  of  our  citizens,  the  most 
faithful  of  our  educators,  should  unite  to  turn 
the  public  mind  from  business,  trade,  and 
money-making,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  it  may 
be  led  to  determine  what  is  the  most  valuable 
legacy  it  can  leave  to  the  generation  that  shall 
succeed  us.  The  character  of  the  generation 
that  we  are  educating  by  our  "money  and  our 
example  is  a  more  weighty  consideration,  and 
deserves  more  of  our  anxious  thought  and  labor, 
than  enlarging  municipalities,  laying  long  lines 
of  railroad,  or  developmg  the  hidden  resources 
of  the  earth.  We  should  be  led  to  feel  that  the 
education  of  the  children  is  not  alone  the  teach- 
ers' work,  not  the  directors'  business,  not  a  trubt 
devolving  upon  the  County  Superintendent, 
but  a  duty  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  we 
are  all  responsible. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Local  Institute, 
therefore,  should  be  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education ;  to  keep  the  people 
abreast  of  the  times  in  educational  thought  and 
purpose;  to  arouse  an  interest  that  shall  ex- 
press itself  in  more  comfortable  houses,  in  sur- 
roundings that  shall  be  attractive,  in  facilities 
that  shall  enhance  progress,  in  cooperation  that 
shall  encourage  the  faithful  and  spur  up  or  dis- 
miss the  negligent.  A  second  primary  purpose 
should  be  to  improve  the  teachers  themselves 
in  the  art  of  instruction,  to  direct  them  in  their 


study  and  preparation  for  more  useful  work.  The 
indirect  purposes  of  the  Local  Institute  are  to 
perfect  our  educational  organization  and  carry 
into  effective  operation  the  primary  purposes 
already  mentioned,  to  unite  the  educational 
forces  of  the  counties  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents the  aid  of  the  best  teachers  of  their 
respective  districts  and  the  local  talent  not  di- 
rectly engaged  in  teaching,  and  thus  accomplish, 
through  the  multitude  what  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  through  the  individual,  to 
cultivate  to  some  extent  professional  etiquette, 
now  so  much  neglected ;  to  elevate  and  strength- 
en the  weaker  part  of  the  profession  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  stronger,  and  to  secure  and 
perpetuate  a  strong  current  of  progress,  not 
through  show  and  bluster,  but  through  elements 
of  growth  normal  in  nature  and  irresistible  in 
character. 

Is  there  a  special  need  of  awakening  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  question  of  common  schools 
and  common-school  work  ?  Do  the  patrons  of 
our  schools  lack  in  zeal  and  earnestness  respect- 
ing them  .f*  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  respecting  education  and  its 
value  obtained  than  now  ?  Are  we  alive  to  the 
real,  vital  purpose  of  the  common  school  ? 

While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools,  and 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  a 
greater  interest  was  taken  than  now  in  educa- 
tion, I  must  at  the  same  time  maintain  that 
'there  never  was  a  time  when  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  tended  so  strongly  to  subordi- 
nate the  great  purpose  of  education  to  selfish 
ends,  and  to  clamor  for  technical  education  in 
schools  designed  to  give  a  hberal  education, 
having  for  their  aim  and  purpose  the  higher  and 
nobler  ends  of  life,  to  search  after  truth  and 
give  it  expression,  to  develop  character,  to  pro- 
tect society,  and  to  perpetuate  the  State.  No 
great  or  lasting  good  is  developed  in  any  cause 
by  an  interest  based  upon  seltish  motives.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  what  prompts  the  in- 
terest maintained  whether  or  not  the  cause  shall 
be  benefited.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  schools  during  the  past  few  years  un- 
der the  name  of  practical  education  has  been 
urged  largely  from  sources  blinded  to  the  true 
purpose  of  elementary  training.  If  a  youth 
mastered  certain  facts  that  seemed  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  secular  affairs  of  life,  that  fitted  the 
possessor  to  compete  more  successfully  with  his 
tellows  in  gaining  and  securing  to  himself  the 
riches  of  the  world,  the  rt  suits  were  satisfactory. 
The  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  youth,  the 
habit  of  consecutive  thought  developed,  of  in- 
dustry, of  perseverance  in  the  preparation  of  his 
lessons,  are  lost  sight  of. 

To  the  true  educator,  what  the  child  knows  as 
mere  facts  of  knowledge,  is  of  httle  importance 
compared  with  the  power  of  knowing  developed 
in  the  child,  the  discipline  and  influences  tend- 
ing to  form  character  under  which  the  pupil  has 
been  placed  while  mastering  these  facts  of 
knowledge.  I  repeat:  Nothing  is  needed  more 
to-day  in  connection  with  our  schools  than  a 
proper  appreciation,  upon  the  part  of  our  peo- 
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pie.  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  our  common 
school  work. 

The  idea  is  too  prevalent  that  the  purpose  of 
school  training  is  simply  to  place  the  cnild  in 
possession  of  a  few  facts  of  use  in  the  business 
of  life.  The  belief  is  too  common  that  the  in- 
herited tendencies  of  child  nature  govern  un- 
alterably his  future  life ;  that  thieves  were  bom 
thieves,  paupers  were  born  paupers,  drunkards 
inherit  drunkertness.  The  educators  of  to*day, 
while  acknowledging  certain  inherited  tenden- 
cies, must  have  faith  in  the  fact  that  such  ten- 
dencies are  almost  lost  sight  of  when  compared 
with  proper  training,  and  the  influence  of  social 
circumstances  and  surroundings. 

The  Local  Institute  is  well  calculated,  to  my 
mind,  to  carry  among  the  people  improved 
methods  and  advanced  thought ;  while  the  fre- 
Quent  occurrence  of  the  meetings  will  keep  be- 
rore  the  whole  people,  through  published  reports 
in  the  local  papers,  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
the  best  thoughts  of  leading  educators.  In  the 
plan  of  conducting  these  Institutes  the  leading 
purpose  should  be  to  arouse  public  interest,  to 
bring  out  and  instruct  the  people  while  seem- 
ingly or  actually  instructing  the  teachers.  The 
programme  should  be  such  as  to  educate  the 
teachers  themselves  in  the  best  methods  of 
doing  their  work.  The  means  employed  should, 
therefore,  interest  the  people  and  instruct  the 
teachers.  The  end  accomplished  should  secure 
more  intelligent  co-operation,  equip  the  schools 
for  more  perfect  work,  and  bestow  upon  our 
little  ones  untold  blessings. 

Supt.  Woodruff  :  It  may  be  well  to  cor- 
rect one  item  in  this  paper.  It  is  matter  of 
history  that  the  Superintendent  of  Chester 
county,  during  the  term  between  1857  and 
i860,  held  twenty-five  local  institutes,  which 
did  good  work,  the  influence  of  which  is  still 
felt  in  that  county.  Superintendent  East- 
bum,  of  Bucks,  took  up  the  idea,  and  held 
some  seventeen  in  that  county,  some  lasting 
a  week,  with  like  good  results,  and  I  am 
sorry  the  present  superintendent  of  Bucks 
cannot  find  time  to  do  likewise. 

Prof.  G£0.  L.  Maris:  I  believe  local  in- 
stitutes to  be  an  important  agency  in  the 
school  cause,  and  can  testify  to  their  value 
in  Chester  county  and  also  in  Bucks.  I  am 
surprised  at  some  other  counties  where  they 
are  not  held,  and  have  no  explanation  of  it 
except  that  the  superintendents  have  not 
given  the  subject  proper  attention.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  their  popular- 
ity, importance,  or  necessity.  Such  educa- 
tional gatherings  do  a  great  work  in  creating 
public  sentiment. 

Prof.  Stejn  said  Montgomery  county  had 
not  moved  in  this  matter  until  about  seven 
years  ago,  when  they  got  a  new  superintend- 
ent who  had  new  ideas,  and  the  people 
thought  he  had  originated  this  one.  He  &et 
the  bill  of  local  institutes  rolling. 


PERNICIOUS   LITERATURE. 

Rev.  j[0HN  Morrow  was  introduced,  and 
spoke  briefly  on  the  above  subject.  He  ap- 
peared as  the  representative  of  an  organiza- 
tion designed  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  impure  literature,  on  railroad 
lines,  at  city  news  stands  and  elsewhere. 
He  appealed  to  teachers  to  aid  in  this 
good  work,  which  is  a  work  for  God  as  well 
as  for  the  children.  In  addition  to  the 
suppression  of  this  class  of  publications, 
he  hoped  they  would  use  every  influence  to 
have  advertisements  of  doubtful  character 
excluded  from  reputable  journals,  and  aid  in 
securing  suitable  literature  for  the  freedmen 
at  the  South.  Ail  this  is  properly  educa- 
tional work. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


'T^HE  choir  sang  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,** 
and   Mrs.    Hull  sang  two  selections, 
after  which  Col.  Richard  H.  Conwell,  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 

acres  of  diamonds. 

Al  Hafiz  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  lovely 
home,  watching  through  the  trees  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  He  was  rich — ^for  he  was  contented. 
But  there  came  to  him  a  priest  who  had  traveled 
far  and  seen  many  strange  places,  and  he  told 
Al  Hafiz  of  the  riches  o?  those  distant  lands, 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  precious  stones,  the  val- 
leys enclosed  by  high  mountains,  in  the  white 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  diamond  was 
found.  And  Al  Hafiz  went  to  his  bed  poor— ^ 
because  he  was  discontented.  All  night  he 
thought  and  dreamed,  and  next  day  he  declared 
his  determination  to  go  and  seek  for  diamonds. 
He  sold  his  property,  left  his  family,  and  after  a 
fruitless  search,  overtaken  by  poverty  and  star- 
vation staring  him  in  the  face,  ne  found  his  way 
to  the  sea,  and  pluneed  in  its  waves  to  rise  no 
more.  Meanwhile  the  purchaser  of  Al  Hadz' 
property,  while  making  a  place  in  his  garden 
for  nis  camel  to  drink,  saw  a  brilliant  gleam  of 
light  in  the  sand,  and  picked  up  a  stone  which 
as  he  turned  it  in  his  hand  reflected  various 
colors.  He  took  it  to  the  house,  laid  it  aside, 
and  forgot  it ;  but  soon  the  old  priest  came  along, 
and  seeing  the  stone,  asked  if  Al  Hafiz  had  re- 
turned, and  declared  this  to  be  a  diamond  of 
the  purest  water — and  so  was  discovered  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda.  Had  Al  Hafiz  stayed  at  home,  and  dug 
in  his  own  garden,  he  would  have  had  acres  of 
diamonds. 

So  a  man  in  Northern  California  sold  his  farm 
to  KO  further  south  seeking  gold.  Soon  after  a 
little  girl  at  the  mill  brought  to  a  visitor  some 
shining  sand  in  which  he  saw  gold — and  that 
farm  has  since  added  some  18  millions  of  gold 
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to  the  world's  wealth,  and  is  still  making  |2o 
every  fifteen  minutes  for  its  owners. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  list  of  blunders  of  this 
kind — people  hurrying  away  to  find  wealth 
when  it  lies  within  their  reach  at  home — and  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  laugh  at  them ;  but  we  all  have 
done  the  same  thing,  and  probably  some  of  us 
this  very  day.  We  all  have  chances  to  get  rich, 
and  do  not  take  them.  The  chances  are  not  in 
gold  mining,  where  as  much  money  is  sunk  as 
is  taken  out ;  for  one  silver  king,  thousands 
have  lost  their  all. 

Where  have  we  missed  it  ?  Why  are  we  poor  ? 
Because  we  have  not  realized  and  reduced  to 
practice  the  rule  which  is  founded  on  business 
common  sense  as  well  as  on  the  holy  Book  of 
God — that  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  do  his 
best  for  others.  You  must  take  an  interest  in 
the  people  around  you.  And  you  can't  get  rich 
dishonestly — you  may  get  other  people's  prop- 
erty that  way,  but  that  isn't  yours,  and  it  will 
burn  in  your  pocket  while  you  live,  and  embitter 
your  death.  How  shall  you  get  rich  honestly  ? 
By  studying  others'  wants.  There  are  at  least 
two  men  in  Harrisburg  to-day,  looking  at  your 
feet,  ascertaining  what  styles  of  shoes  are  pre- 
ferred, that  they  may  suit  the  Pennsylvania 
trade.  In  1871  a  man  was  whittling  wooden 
toys  with  a  jack-knife ;  now  his  patents  are  worth 
$78,000;  he  found  out  what  children  wanted. 
John  Jacob  Astor  bought  the  stock  of  a  bank- 
rupt milliner ;  then  sat  in  the  Park  observing 
what  bonnets  were  worn,  and  directed  the  mil- 
liner what  to  display  in  the  window ;  the  result 
was  the  greatest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  with  branches  in  several  cities.  A.  T. 
Stewart  began  life  with  $1.50  and  lost  %T%  cents 
of  it  in  his  first  venture ;  then  he  studied  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  never  lost  I50  after- 
wards. So  much  for  common  sense.  But 
the  chief  lesson  is  that  to  get  rich  you  must 
study  to  benefit  others,  and  through  helping 
them  enrich  yourself.  This  road  is  as  open  to 
women  as  men ;  women  have  made  some  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  the  age. 

Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  him 
— ^that  all  the  avenues  are  full.  Let  him  turn 
his  attention,  for  instance,  to  regulating  the 
weather.  We  already  prophesy  it,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  disperse  storm-centres  by  firing  can- 
non. By  and  by  we  will  send  rain  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  you  younger  people  will  decide  by 
popular  vote  what  kind  of  weather  you  will 
nave. 

Meanwhile,  teach  the  children  that  they  can 
benefit  mankind,  and  become  great  as  well  as 
rich  in  doing  it.  In  writing  nine  Presidential 
biographies,  1  have  been  struck  with  the  small- 
ness  of  the  men  who  come  to  the  top.  Teach 
them  that  greatness  begins  at  home — that  no 
man  will  be  true  to  his  country  who  is  false  to 
wife  and  child.  Let  them  see  behind  the 
scenes  in  history,  and  not  imitate  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  Tell  them  that  the  greatest 
men  and  women  who  ever  lived  are  living  to- 
day. King  David,  if  he  had  lived  his  li^  in 
these  days,  would  have  been  turned  out  of 
society,  if  not  imprisoned  or  hung ;  yet  in  his 
day  he  was  a  man  "  after  God's  own  heart." 


Great  men  don't  mean  famous  men.  Fame 
comes  by  war  or  by  elections — and  these  arc 
uncertain.  Office-holding  is  rather  an  evidence 
of  littleness;  sometimes  a  great  man  gets  in 
accidentally.  After  all,  the  sender  is  greater 
than  the  sent;  and  we  the  voters,  arc  above 
our  servants  the  officeholders — and  the  women 
rule  us.  He  is  great  who  can  do  great  things 
with  small  means ;  and  the  greatest  is  he  who 
does  great  deeds  without  hope  of  fame  or  other 
reward — and  in  war  this  is  the  private  soldier. 

Let  us  then  be  great,  in  doing  great  deeds  for 
mankind.  There  is  enough  to  be  done  on 
every  side.  The  world  grows,  and  we  must 
grow  with  it.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  will 
travel  in  the  air — when  we  will  send  our  mes- 
sages on  the  rays  of  light — when  we  will  com- 
municate with  our  neighbors  of  Mars — when  we 
shall  understand  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
body — when  we  shall  read  each  other's  thoughts 
(and  lectures  will  not  be  so  long  then).  Imag- 
ine our  thoughts  lying  open  like  a  book  to  our 
neighbor's  eye!  That  would  be  a  motive  to 
punty  of  character — we  would  not  think  an 
impure  thought  if  our  neighbors  could  read  it. 
Life  would  be  expanded,  glorified — and  to  such 
an  end  we  all  must  work  together,  and  in  so 
working  shall  be  richer  than  the  possessor  of 
acres  of  diamonds. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  lasted 
two  hours,  and  is  of  course  barely  sketched 
in  the  preceding  notes,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


REV.  W.  H.  Snyder  opened  the  exer- 
cises by  reading  Psalm  cxi.  and  prayer, 
after  which  the  Association  sang  **  Abide 
with  Me"  from  the  Song  Collection. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  of  Lincoln 
University,  read  a  paper  on  the 

SCIENCE  OF  MIND  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

When  I  last  met  with  you  in  the  State  Associ- 
ation, my  paper  closed  with  the  sentence,  "Noth- 
ing is  education  which  does  not  aim  at  culture, 
which  does  not  lead  to  culture,  which  does  not 
practicallv  end  in  culture  ;*  culture  being  de- 
fined as  the  complete  development  ot  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  soul  with  all  its  varied 
powers  and  capabilities. 

It  gives  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  in  the 
latest  important  contribution  to  Psychology 
(Sully's  Outlines,  pp.  8, 9),  the  following,  "I  may 
perhaps  assume  that  modern  pedagogics  has 
adopted  the  idea  that  education  is  concerned 
not  simply  with  instruction  or  communicating 
knowledge,  but  with  the  training  of  faculty.  And 
it  seems  a  necessary  corollary  from  this  enlaiged 
view  of  education  that  it  should  directly  connect 
itself  with  the  science  of  mind. 

I  shall  "  assume"  that  the  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  up  with  the  most  advanced  peclago- 

^  School  JoumalfyoX.  31,  p.  96. 
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gics,  and  have  adopted  the  idea  that  trainine  of 
faculty,  and  not  mere  imparting  of  knowledge, 
is  the  end  of  our  instructions ;  and  that  we  agree 
with  the  eminent  English  psychologist,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  is  of  prime 
importance  in  perfecting  the  art  of  teaching. 

Teaching,  we  shall  all  agree,  is  an  art.  Every 
art  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  some 
science.  Whether  the  result  is  the  learning  of  a 
science  or  facility  in  the  practice  of  an  art,  the 
result  is  reached  through  the  art  of  instruction. 
Whether  you  teach  the  alphabet  or  astronomy, 
gymnastics  or  geometry,  you  are  practising  the 
art  of  the  pedagogue.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
the  material  to  be  handled,  whatever  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  ;  and  science  of  mind  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  methods  we  follow  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  room.  This  point  needs  not 
discussion  in  this  presence,  but  the  mere  state- 
ment which  has  been  given.  '  It  remains  only  to 
pass,  in  the  briefest  review,  a  few  of  the  many 
points  in  mental  science  which  suggest  rules 
which  we  all  practice  more  or  less  imperfectly. 
1.  The  mind  which  we  are  employed  in  train- 
ing is  not  pure  spirit,  but  an  embodied  soul.  Of 
the  existence  of  tbe  soul  before  or  after  its  union 
with  a  body,  of  the  possibility  or  capabilities  of 
such  an  existence,  we,  as  teachers,  are  not 
required  to  know  anything.  The  mind,  as  we 
find  it,  and  as  we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  it, 
and  as  we  are  responsible  for  understanding  it 
or  handling  it  wisely,  is  a  mind  with  a  body.  It 
is  the  undivided  half  of  a  unit.  The  pupil  is  a 
mind-body  individual.  Not  a  confederacy,  but 
a  union  ;  two  in  one,  "one  and  inseparable,"  as 
known  to  us  in  our  art.  It  is  this  mind  with 
which  mental  science  deals. 

Aristotle  ridicules  the  Pythagoreans  and  others 
who  taught  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  He 
reminds  his  pupils  that  every  soul  is  made  for 
its  own  body,  and  every  body  for  its  soul,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  the  same  soul  if  in  another  body, 
if  being  in  another  body  were  possible.  Speak- 
ing of  these  theorists  he  says,  "  They  act  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  soul  to  clothe  itself  in  any 
body  .  .  .  like  speaking  of  the  carpenter's  art 
dothing  itself  in  flutes;  the  truth  being  that  just  as 
ait  makes  use  of  its  appropriate  instrument,  soul 
must  make  use  of  its  htting  body."  .Whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  differ  when  he  adds  that  the 
body  is  not  the  physical  basis  of  the  soul,  but 
the  soul  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
body,  we  shall  at  least  accept  the  conclusion,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  all  reputable  psycholo- 
'  gists,  that  in  this  practical  life  the  mind  to  be 
studied  and  taught  by  us  in  our  class-rooms  is 
the  undivided  half  of  a  psycho-physical  unit. 

A  primary  rule  from  this  first  principle  of 
psychology  is  that  the  nervous  organization, 
the  health,  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
body  must  be  noted,  and  the  knowledge  acted 
QD,  in  the  case  of  each  pupil,  just  as  carefully 
as  we  respect  differences  in  mental  power. 
Minds  are  generically,  even  specifically,  alike ; 
yet  so  unlike,  individually,  that  no  one  is  con- 
founded with  another.  So  with  bodies.  These 
varieties  of  mental  being  are  carefully  studied 
|>y  the  true  teacher ;  no  less  so  are  the  peculiar- 
itits  of  physical  temperament.    While  the  les- 


son assigned  is  the  same  for  each  member  of 
the  class,  yet  in  praise  and  blame,  in  correction 
for  mistakes  and  in  punishment  for  offences,  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  pupil  in  the  myriads  of 
instances  of  personal  contact  in  class  and  out 
of  it,  the  intelligent  educator  will  secure  mental 
excellence  in  his  pupil  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  physical  environment  of  the 
mind  he  wishes  to  train.  There  are  teachers  so 
idealistic  that  they  forget  their  pupils  have 
bodies,  or  regard  these  bodies  only  as  caskets  in 
which  the  mind,  like  a  jewel,  is  enclosed ;  they 
strike  the  casket  periodically,  to  quicken  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  encased  gem.  Such  instructors  be- 
long to  the  dark  ages  when  the  body  was  forgotten, 
or  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  vitality  by  stripes, 
to  insure  the  purity  or  rapid  progress  "of  the  soul. 

II.  The  mind  has  powers.  Of  these  the 
three  characteristic  faculties  are  intellect,  emo- 
tion, and  will.  From  many  discussions  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  aim  of  teachers, 
and  more  from  the  prevalent  methods  in  our 
school-rooms,  the  world  might  gather  that  we 
suppose  the  pupil  to  have  no  body,  only  mind ; 
and  of  mind  no  powers  either  of  .emotion  or 
will,  only  intellect,  the  power  to  know ;  or  at 
least  the  public  might  infer  that  we  fek  our- 
selves responsible  only  for  his  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  m  effecting  this  training  we  were  free 
to  Ignore  the  existence  of  all  other  capabilities, 
and  in  short  that  our  jurisdiction  as  teachers 
lay  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  the  brain. 

Mental  science  gives  us  this  fact,  useful  in 
the  art  oC  teaching,  viz.:  the  faculties,  intellect, 
emotion  and   will,  are    not   parts   but  simply 
powers  of  the  indivisible  soul.    One  of  these 
powers  is  the  intellect,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  to  develop  the   intellect  is  the  teacher's, 
business.    His  art  aims  at  a  well-disciplined  in- 
tellectual being.    The  school  is  not  up  to  the* 
true  standard  unless   the  pupils  show  them- 
selves quick  in  perception,  accurate  in  memory, 
correct  in  expression  of  thought,  and  sound  in 
reasoning.    But  no  teacher  ever  succeeded  in. 
training  pupils  of  such  excellence  who  forgot, 
that  the  chil^  has  other  powers  besides  intelli- 
gence.   Volition  and  feehng  must  be  trained  too. 

(i)  If  the  chief  end  of  the  school-room  is  to 
insure  intelhgence,  which  we  do  not  admit;  if 
the  teacher  works  solely  to  secure  keenness  of 
perception  and  readiness  and  infallibility  of 
memory,  and  in  general  thoroughness  of  intel- 
lectual development,  he  must  remember  that 
the  pupils  can  love  and  hate,  and  have  "  minds  • 
of  their  own,"  and  must  be  trained  to  decide 
and  act  as  he  wishes  them.  They  are  self- 
determined  beings ;  they  do  best  what  they  like 
to  do,  and  do  not  do  at  all  what  they  determine 
they  will  not  do,  and  only  do  in  a  slip-shod  way 
what  they  are  forced  against  their  preferences 
to  undertake.  The  art  of  instruction  must  pro- 
ceed on  this  unquestioned  fact  of  mental  science. 

Geog^phy,  e,  g.,  is  the  subject.  You  have  fin- 
ished Europe  and  are  taking  your  class  on  to  • 
the  next  topic,  Asia.  The  mechanical  teacher 
.will  say,  "For  the  next  lesson  take  the  next 
page  and  a  half,  and  the  map  questions  on  Asia." 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  probably  know  no 
more  of  Asia  than  they  do  of  the  other  side  o  f . 
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the  moon.  The  lesson  is  studied  faithfully  by 
some,  poorly  by  others,  and  scarcely  at  all  by 
many.  No  pupil  will  get  the  most  mental  growth 
out  of  his  study  of  that  lesson.  You  will  do  dif- 
ferently ;  you  will  act  on  this  scientific  truth,  that 
pupils  do  best  what  they  are  interested  in,  and 
what  from  some  point  of  view  is  agreeable,  and 
you  will  secure  the  alliance  of  will  and  emotions 
with  the  intellect  in  the  study  of  that  lesson  by 
telling  the  class  something  of  Asia,  of  Siberia 
and  the  use  Russia  makes  of  it,  of  the  quarrel 
of  England  and  Russia  over  the  little  wedge  ot 
land  in  the  north  part  of  Afghanistan,  of  China 
and  Palestine,  and  Japan  and  India.  You  will 
read  Stepniak  on  "  Russia  under  the  Tzars," 
and  Chas.  Marvin's  "Russia  at  the  Gates  of 
Herat,"  and  other  works,  which  will  enable  you 
to  preface  a  lesson  on  Asia  with  interest  enough 
to  carry  your  class  many  days  through  the  dry 
details  of  map  questions,  and  to  preface  many 
a  subsequent  lesson  on  the  particular  countries 
of  a  continent  which  is  usually  repulsive  to 
scholars,  and  hence  comparatively  unknown. 
You  have  accomplished  two  things  by  such  an 
introduction — won  the  good  will  of  the  pupils  by 
the  interest  you  have  shown  in  them,  and  put 
the  new  lesson  in  geography  in  a  pleasant  light ; 
both  of  which  will  add  to  the  intellectual  activ- 
ity expended  on  the  lesson.  Many  a  teacher 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  technicalities  of 
psychology  acts  on  this  principle,  but  no  teacher 
familiar  with  the  science  will  fail  to  apply  it  in 
this  rational  use  of  emotion  and  will  in  quick- 
ening the  mind  and  persuading  it  to  do  its  best 
work  on  a  given  lesson.  A  subject  -thus  intro- 
duced will  be  studied  excellendy  by  the  major- 
ity, poorly  by  a  few,  and  neglected  only  by  the 
hopelessly  idle  and  vicious.  Every  subject  of 
a  recitation  is  taken  up  by  the  pupil  either  with 
a  positive  hking  for  it,  or  dislike;  either  the 
positive  hatred  or  the  mild  aversion  called  in- 
difference. The  teacher  whose  art  does  not 
provide  for  the  removal  of  the  dislike,  vainly  at- 
tempts to  throw  light  on  a  subject  shut  off  from 
the  pupil's  mind  by  a  solid  wall.  The  art 
founded  on  mental  science  wisely  drafts  emo- 
tions and  will  into  the  service  of  intellect. 

(2)  But  the  intellect  is  only  a  power  of  the  in- 
divisible mind,  we  forget.  Intellect  is  simply 
the  soul  knowing.  In  order  to  do  the  best  at 
knowing,  the  mind  must  be  made  strong.  The 
pupil  should  be  educated  all  around.  To  crush 
out  the  emotions  and  override  the  will,  or  even 
to  neglect  these  powers,  is  to  dwarf  the  soul ; 
and  hence  to  weaken  the  power  to  know,  and 
make  the  finest  intellectual  work  of  which  the 
soul  was  originally  capable,  an  impossibility. 
Teach  a  pupil  to  love  the  true,  beautiful  and 
good,  and  to  hate  the  false,  the  morally  ugly, 
and  the  malevolent;  teach  him  to  choose  the 
good  and  refuse  the  evil ;  and  you  have  done 
much  toward  making  that  mind  grow  up  healthy 
and  strong,  and  capable  of  the  best  work  in  all 
directions,  including  the  mastery  of  text-books, 
and  of  subjects  which  all  recognize  as  belong- 
ing to  the  school-room.  If  we  could  forget  that 
the  object  (not  the  highest,  perhaps,  but  one  of 
the  higher)  of  all  schools,  especially  the  public 
schools,  is  .to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  citizen- 


ship, and  that  good  citizenship  is  more  certainly 
secured  by  the  development  of  right  feeling, 
and  the  rational  exercise  of  a  good  will,  than  by 
the  mere  knowledge  of  books  or  of  the  whole 
of  nature  itself,  the  science  of  mind  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  forget  that  the  intellect  cannot  be 
trained  by  itself  to  its  highest  efficiency ;  but,  in 
order  to  do  the  best  intellectual  work,  we  must 
have  a  good,  well-rounded,  healthy  mind. 

(3)  Tnese  faculties  act  in  a  fixed  order.  The 
mind  knows  before  it  loves  or  hates ;  it  has  emo- 
tion before  it  determines  to  act.  You  will  not 
use  these  technical  terms  in  your  instructions ; 
but  you  will,  before  expecting  your  pupils  to 
have  enthusiasm,  or  to  show  any,  for  a  study, 
give  them  some  information  about  it  to  awaken 
enthusiasm ;  and,  before  commanding  them  to 
obey  you,  give  them  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  obedience. 

III.  Sense-Perception  is  a  power  of  the  mind, 
important,  some  say  all-important,  but  at  least 
second  to  none,  in  the  work  of  education.  Aris- 
totle says,  "  Without  the  aid  of  sense-perception 
we  never  come  to  learn  or  understand  anything" 
(p.  i73DeAnima).  One  recent  writer  (Miller) 
makes  the  science  of  mind  to  be  the  science  of 
perception.  We  all  know  the  controversy  over 
the  theory  of  Locke,  whether  or  not  he  held  that 
all  oua'  ideas  conie  first  through  the  senses. 
Many  are  willing  to  assent,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
either  through  sense-perception,  or  are  occa- 
sioned by  it.  But  without  a  decision  on  this 
much-debated  question,  we  can  agree  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  power  by  the  educator.  The 
teacher's  art  trains  the  pupil  to  observe  care- 
fully and  constantly,  first  sense  objects,  then 
expressions  of  thought,  and  then  the  ultimate 
relations  of  things,  but  especially  sense-objects. 

How  early  sense-perception  may  be  cultivated 
is  scarcely  a  teacher's  question.  It  belongs  to 
the  nursery  rather  than  the  school- room.  One 
^  educator  insists  that  the  best  specimens  of  liter- 
ature should  be  read  with  musical  and  accurate 
pronunciation,  by  the  cradle,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  infant,  that  die  ear  and  the  mind  may  be 
impressed  before  tfiere  can  be  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  On  the  same 
principle,  that  part  of  education  which  is  carried 
on  while  the  pupil  is  unconscious  of  it,  by  what 
he  sees  and  hears,  should  be  conducted  with  in- 
telligent adaptation  of  means  to  the  desired  end. « 
When  the  mind  is  not  occupied  with  books  or 
recitations,  and  the  eye  wanders  around  the 
room,  let  it  rest  on  maps,  in  order  that  the  shape 
of  countries,  relative  size  of  States,  width  of 
oceans,  etc.,  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory ;  or 
busts  and  statuettes  of  orators,  statesmen  and 
scholars,  that  their  lives  and  deeds  may  inspire 
the  pupil  with  a  purpose  to  be  wise  and  useful ; 
or  paintings  of  scenes  in  national  life,  that  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  the  nation  may  grow. 
All  unconsciously  the  pupil  will  thus  be  edu- 
cated through  perceptions  that  are  trained  with 
art  by  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

The  power  of  accurate  and  rapid  observation 
can  be  acquired.  Ruskin,  who  sees  more  beauty 
in  a  summer  cloud  than  some  men  see  in  the 
whole  universe,  credits  his  wonderful  power  of 
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observation  to  the  training  in  close  inspection 
which  he  received  from  his  father  in  trips  they 
took  together  in  Scotland  when  John  was  a  boy. 
One  would  infer  from  his  writings  that  his  su- 
perigrity  was  due  to  extraordinary  natural  gifts. 

A  conductor  on  an  accommodation  train  de- 
termined never  to  ask  a  passenger  a  second 
time  for  his  ticket.  He  cultivated  his  power  of 
perception  daily  and  hourly.  He  observed 
every  one  from  whom  he  took  a  ticket  most 
carefully.  He  did  this  at  first  by  sheer  force  of 
will.  Soon  it  became  a  habit  with  him  to  take 
in  enough  at  a  glance  to  fix  a  passenger  and 
recognize  him  when  he  passed  through  the  car 
a  second  time  as  one  who  had  paid  his  fare, 
and  this  even  when  the  passenger  disguised 
himself  in  duster  and  traveling  cap. 

1  have  seen  somewhere  the  account  of  a  pris- 
oner who  had  sharpened  his  wits  in  order  that 
he  might  the  more  effectively  prey  upon  society, 
and  who  could  describe,  to  the  minutest  pecu- 
liarity of  dress  and  featiu'e,  a  visitor  whom  he 
had  seen  but  a  moment. 

A  child  is  naturally  observing.  A  very  slight 
encouragement  will  lead  him  to  become  an 
accurate  and  enthusiastic  investigator  in  history, 
letters,  and  nature.  If  the  teacher  has  the  tact 
to  aeate  an  interest  in  books  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy,  he  will  soon  observe  all  they  can  teach  as 
quickly  as  he  now  sees  that  the  new  horse  his 
neighbor  has  bought  has  a  white  foot ;  and  the 
girl,  under  the  same  conditions,  will  soon  ob- 
serve on  sight  the  differences  of  similar  words, 
as  she  now  does  that  her  playmate  has  a  new 
flower  or  ribbon  on  her  hat.  But  discourage  or 
neglect  to  train  children  to  observe,  and  they  are 
left  with  eyes  and  ears  untrained  and  all  their 
powers  of  observation  blunted  permanently. 

Effective  and  final  rules  cannot  be  supplied 
for  this  branch  of  our  art,  any  more  than  for 
others:  (i)  The  first  rule  is  that  there  can  be 
no  specific  and  universal  rule  by  which  to  train 
the  powers  of  perception.  The  teacher  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  taste  and  tact  and  inspired 
by  his  own  enthusiasm.  (2)  There  should  be 
care  not  to  overdo  the  trial  of  the  senses.  Too 
many  objects  may  be  brought  before  a  child's 
mind  in  a  day.  Especially,  at  first,  and  with 
children  accustomed  to  few  toys  at  home,  ob- 
jects should  be  few,  and  time  given  for  careful 
mspection.  (3)  No  school-room  is  so  bare,  and 
no  apparatus  so  meagre,  as  to  furnish  the  teacher 
a  valid  excuse  for  neglecting  this  essential 
feature  in  elementary  education.  Younger  pu- 
pils can  be  trained  in  paper-folding,  stick-build- 
ing, singing,  and  marching  to  music ;  older,  by 
drawing,  modeling  (where  facilities  can  be 
secured),  and  always  by  description  of  scenes, 
objects  and  pictures  which  the  pupils  are  per- 
mitted to  examine  with  reference  to  description. 
Pupils  in  the  Academy,  High  School,  Normal 
School  or  CoUeg-e,  have  the  finest  opportunity 
of  cultivating  their  powers  of  exact  observation 
in  the  study  of  the  empirical  sciences.  (4)  I 
think  we  all  agree,  in  theory  at  least,  with  Mr. 
Spencer  (Education,  p.  121),  that  everything 
should  be  studied  first  in  the  concrete,  and  that 
abstractions  and  generalizations  should  be  re- 
served for  a  later  stage  of  mental  development. 


Progress  should  always  be  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  few  to  the  many,  from  the 
empirical  to  the  rational.  To  proceed  otherwise 
as  we  oft^n  do,  in  Grammar,  e,  g.y  is  to  discour- 
age the  pupil  by  failure  to  understand  what  he 
learns  by  rote,  and  to  stop  the  exercise  of  facul- 
ties which  he  should  be  using,  and  so  to  make 
his  after  knowledge  dim  and  defective. 

IV.  Of  Memory  something  should  be  said. 
A  hackneyed  subject  I  know  it  is,  yet  one  by 
no  means  understood  or  appreciated,  or  at  least 
rationally  treated.  No  one  who  has  suffered  or 
has  seen  the  beginning  of  mental  decay  in  loss 
of  memory,  and  who  knows  enough  of  the 
science  of  mind  to  discover  that  the  decay  of 
this  faculty  and  of  intelligence  generally  is  de- 
layed in  proportion  to  the  early  development 
and  healthy  use  of  memory,  will  underestimate 
the  training  of  this  much-despised  power. 
Memory  is  not  properly  trained  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  not  prized  in  this  age.  We  live  in  a 
day  of  cyclopaedias,  concordances,  dictionaries, 
index  rerums,  vade  mecums,  and  such  helps. 
We  need  only  memory  enough  to  retain  the 
alphabet,  and  even  this  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Second,  the  methods  used  to  train  it  are 
irrational.  The  lesson  is  learned  merely  for 
recitation  time,  the  student  crams  for  an  exam- 
ination at  the  enid  of  the  term  or  for  a  biennial. 
The  memory  obediently  does  what  is  expected 
of  it  and  no  more.     It  is  trained  to  forget. 

If  a  pupil  comes  up  to  class  with  a  poorly 
prepared  lesson,  he  is  instructed  to  go  over  it 
again.  "Why  do  you  repeat  that  sentence 
twenty  times  to  John,"  said  Wesley's  father  to 
the  boy's  mother,  when  he  had  become  impa- 
tient listening  to  the  effort  to  teach  the  young 
reformer  his  lesson.  "  Because  nineteen  times 
are  not  enough,"  answered  the  persevering 
mother.  Her  zeal  was  commendable,  but  a 
little  more  tact  or  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
mind  would  have  lessened  her  labors  and  in- 
creased the  result. 

This  principle  underlies  all  sound  instruction 
on  improvement  of  the  memory.  In  order  to 
recollection  there  must  be  clear  perception  and 
vigorous  apprehension.  This  is  effected  only 
by  concentration  of  mental  energy  on  the  object 
of  study.  In  order  to  this  concentration  there 
must  be  interest  in  the  object,  either  original  or 
created,  but  interest  there  must  be  or  there  will 
be  no  knowledge  gained  that  can  be  recalled. 
This  principle  is  so  well  established  that  it  needs 
no  further  discussion.  Not  that  the  subject  is 
one  easily  disposed  of  in  practice.  Sully  well 
says,  "To  judge  in  a  given  case  how  much 
time  and  energy  should  be  given  to  pure 
memory  work  is  one  of  the  nicest  problems 
in  the  art  of  education."  (p.  2^.]  But  I 
should  discredit  your  intelligence  it  I  should 
undertake  to  give  you  rules  for  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  in  the  topics 
of  recitation,  and  your  enthusiasm  if  I  should 
exhort  you  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions  of 
training  the  memory  of  your  pupils. 

V.  "  Two  or  more  mental  phenomena  which 
have  occurred  together  tend  to  recur  together." 
(Sully,  p.  50.)  This  is  called  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation.  This  law,  scarcely  noticed  by  the  older 
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psychologists,  but  magnified  into  the  whole 
science  of  mind  by  some  moderns,  holds  a  high 
place  in  its  bearing  on  our  art.  I  shall  notice 
but  one  application  of  the  law. 

If  one  of  the  two  phenomena  occurring  at  the 
same  time  is  a  book  and  the  other  a  feeling, 
love  or  hate,  when  the  book  is  seen  again  the 
feeling  will  arise.  Some  parents  punish  their 
children  for  disobedience  or  neglect  of  lessons, 
by  compelling  them  to  conunit  to  memory  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible.  That  chapter  will  always 
be  hated,  because  associated  with  the  feelings 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  it.  If  the 
parent  makes  a  practice  of  inflicting  this  kind 
of  punishment  the  Bible  will  soon  be  hated 
thoroughly.  On  the  same  principle  certain  text 
books  are  always  -hated.  They  are  associated 
with  the  feelings  that  Were  always  uppermost 
when  those  books  were  before  the  mind. 

Horsemen  warn  drivers  against  striking  a 
horse  when  he  stumbles.  The  pain  associated 
with  the  stumble  will  be  recalled  when  he  stirni- 
bles  again,  will  confuse  him  and  perhaps  lead 
to  a  fall.  Human  and  equine  nature  are  so 
much  alike  that  the  warning  is  in  place  in  a 
school-room.  Punishment  for  a  slip  of  mem- 
ory, or  any  other  intellectual  stumble,  will  be  so 
associated  with  it  that  any  subsequent  mistake 
will  be  worse,  and  mistakes  will  be  more  likely 
to  occur.  The  law  of  association  should  teach 
us  to  do  better.  Many  a  nervous  child  has 
been  made  a  hopeless  blunderer,  and  some 
helpless  stutterers,  by  unscientific  treatment  in 
the  school-room. 

Punishment  for  a  mistake  due  to  lack  of  self- 
possession  increases  the  nervousness,  associates 
pain  with  the  error,  and  makes  correction  next 
to  impossible.  When  a  teacher  so  far  neglects 
the  law  of  association  as  to  make  such  punish- 
ments common,  his  recitations  become  to  the 
pupil  mere  mixtures  of  pain  and  mistakes ;  the 
memory  of  them  is  a  revival  of  misery,  and  the 
recollection  of  school  days  is  so  intensely  disa- 
greeable that  they  are  forgotten  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  forget  them.  The  evil  is  not  simply 
in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
but  beyond  that,  in  creating  a  dislike  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  for  all  study  and  all  schools. 
The  child  treated  in  disregard  of  this  law  counts 
the  days  tjll  the  term  closes,  marks  the  last  day 
a  red-letter  day  in  his  calendar,  and  rejoices  to 
end  all  study  with  the  end  of  his  compulsory 
common-school  life. 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  if  based  on  this 
well-known  though  often  neglected  law  of  asso- 
ciation, opens  windows  in  all  directions  on 
pleasant  ^elds  of  investigation,  into  which  the 
pupils  will  be  impatient  to  enter.  Nothing  will 
be  so  desirable  as  study,  or  so  much  coveted  as 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  into  its  higher  branches 
of  learning  by  the  properly-trained  pupil. 
Hatred  of  study  in  a  boy  or  girl  is  almost  in- 
variably proof  of  criminal  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  parent  or  teacher.  A  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  association,  and  application  of  it  by 
teachers,  will  convert  all  drones  into  students, 
and  all  students  into  enthusiasts  for  learning. 

VI.  The  Law  of  Habit  is  simply  that  the 
mind  tends  to  do  again  what  it  has  once  done, 


and  with  each  repetition  of  the  act  the  tendency 
grows  in  geometrical  ratio ;  and  with  tendency 
comes  facility.  What  one  has  done  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  what  he  will  do.  So  the  inference  is 
plain,  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  habit  will  bear  him  through  temptations 
unharmed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ethi- 
opian will  change  his  color  and  the  leopard  his 
spots  before  one  accustomed  to  do  evil  learns 
to  do  well.  Teach  the  children  habits  of  order, 
system,  studiousness,  truthfulness,  honesty,  and 
all  else  that  is  commendable.  The  teaching  at 
home  and  in  school  educates  when  it  teaches 
good  habits,  and  in  proportion  as  it  teaches 
good  habits,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  facts  and  laws  imparted. 

Of  but  one  habit  I  shaU  speak  to-day :  the 
habit  of  happiness  I  shall  call  it.  Happiness 
and  misery  are  largely  habits ;  they  both  be- 
come chronic  and  characteristic.  We  speak  of 
the  happv  and  the  miserable  man.  The  teacher 
can  lay  the  foundations  of  the  one  character  or 
the  other  by  his  methods  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  application  of  his  art 
by  the  teacher  in  the  effort  to  form  a  happy 
habit  in  his  pupils;  but  the  teacher  himself 
must  have  a  good  temper.  That  the  teacher's 
temper  creates  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room is  a'stale  truth.  Not  the  ability  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  instructor,  not  the  idleness  or 
studiousness  of  the  scholars,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  teacher  to  make  the  hours  pass  agreeably 
or  otherwise,  makes  the  room  a  prison-house  or 
a  palace  to  the  children. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  a  teacher  who  is  capa- 
ble of  keeping  his  pupils  in  misery  all  day.  He 
may  not  resolve  when  he  rises  in  the  morning 
to  be  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  but  does  it 
without  a  resolution.  He  is  sour  by  nature. 
If  this  hyper-acidulated  teacher  should  happen 
to  be  a  woman  instead  of  a  man,  she  would  not 
be  worse  than  he  is  ;  but  the  contrast  between 
what  we  expect  and  usually  find,  and  what  we 
discover  in  such  a  case,  is  so  great  that  she 
seems  worse  than  the  male  tart.  But  whether 
the  irritating  cause  be  masculine  or  feminine, 
the  pupils  kept  in  misery  through  six  hours  of 
five  days  in  the  week  acquire  the  habit  of  being 
miserable,  of  complaining,  finding  fault,  being 
dissatisfied  with  everything.  If  this  continues 
for  a  year  or  two  the  habit  is  fixed,  the  charac- 
ter is  permanently  injured,  and  the  youth  saved 
from  a  fatal  cynicism  only  by  the  most  [>erse- 
vering  and  skillful  treatment.  No  scholarship, 
wealth,  family,  success,  can  make  the  victim 
of  such  a  habit  anything  but  wretched. 

The  teacher  who  knows  enough  of  the  science 
of  mind  to  understand  the  principle  on  which 
habits  are  formed,  and  who  recognizes  happi- 
ness as  habitual,  will  apply  this  principle  in  the 
art  of  making  his  pupils  happy.  He  will  studi- 
ously rid  himself  of  cares  and  worries  before  he 
faces  his  charge.  He  will  bring  all  the  benevo- 
lence in  his  system  to  the  surface  when  he 
enters  the  room.  He  will  fill  his  room  with  sun- 
shine ;  misery  he  will  reserve  for  the  offender, 
and  even  for  him  he  will  keep  heaven  in  sight, 
and  the  way  of  repentance  and  reconciliation 
open.   Besides  getting  more  and  better  intellec- 
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tual  work  out  of  his  scholars,  he  will  raise  up  a 
generation  that  will  make  the  world  happier 
while  making  it  wiser. 

The  depressing  influence  of  many  a  vicious 
home  has  been  counteracted  and  supplanted  by 
that  of  the  well-ordered  school-room,  presided 
over  by  a  teacher  whose  very  presence  inspired 
die  heart  of  the  pupil  with  love  for  mankind  and 
a  desire  for  their  good.  How  many  men  bless 
the  name  of  a  preceptor  under  whose  guidance 
they  formed  the  habit,  which  more  than  any- 
thing they  have  ever  learned  or  gained,  has 
secured  their  earthly  happiness. 

VII.  The  Constructive  Imagination  \^z.^^ex 
of  the  mind  by  which  one  can  picture  whatever 
character  he  pleases  for  himself ;  create  events 
in  his  own  history ;  and,  in*  general,  fancy  him- 
self and  others  being  and  doing  whatever  he 
wishes  them  to  be  and  to  do.  Further,  these 
imagined  acts  produce  all  the  effects  on  the 
author  himself,  which  real  acts  do.  A  sin  com- 
mitted iu  ims^nation  defiles  the  conscience. 
A  good  deed  done  in  this  fictitious  world,  in- 
tensifies the  love  of  good  in  the  heart  of  the 
dreamer.  Further  still,  this  power  is  always  ac- 
tive. We  are  all  creating  a  world  of  our  own 
every  day.  Two  other  facts  must  be  remem- 
bered ;  one  is  that  childhood  is  an  imaginative 
age,  peculiarly  so.  When  Shakespeare  said, 

**  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact," 

he  might  have  added  the.  child.  If  the  luxu- 
riant and  fertile  imagination  of  the  child  is  not 
intelligently  treated,  if  materials  are  not  fur- 
nished it  out  of  which  it  can  form  good  ideals  in- 
stead of  bad  ones,  and  if  it  is  not  helped  in  the 
formation  of  this  world  of  its  own,  it  wijl  cer- 
tainly suffer.  The  imagination  will  run  wild.  A 
second  fact  is  that  this  is  an  age  of  novels. 
Outside  of  professional  reading,  nine-tenths  of  the 
books  read  are  works  of  fiction.  Children  must 
be  educated  in  view  of  this  prevalence  of  works 
of  the  imagination. 

Only  the  most  general  rules  can  be  given  on 
this  subject. 

1.  A  distinct  line  should  be  drawn  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  imaginative.  Children  who 
begin  by  telling  fictitious  stories  for  amusement, 
soon  find  the  talent  can  be  used  for  deception. 

2.  Lest  fancy  run  away  with  the  dreamer,  it 
should  be  restrained,  not  so  much  directly  as  in- 
directly, by  careful  and  frequent  exercise  of  reas- 
oning, exact  memory,  and  judgment. 

3.  Place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  best 
works  of  children's  fiction,  not  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  nor  pretended  biography  with  a  ficti- 
tious coloring,  but  such  bboks  as  avoid  the  two 
extremes  of  *'  Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  and  the  average 
Sabbath-school  novel. 

4.  Instead  of  the  stereotyped  composition,  let 
the  exercise  be  varied  sometimes  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  the  boy  would  like  to  be,  the 
house  he  would  like,  even  the  kind  of  school 
he  would  fancy,  and  let  the  girl  give  her  ideal  in 
person,  home,  and  dress. 

S'  In  every  lesson  the  imaginative  teacher 
can  by  a  few  fit  words  start  the  fancy  of  his  class 


till  they  will  all  picture  even  the  scene  suggested 
by  a  question  in  arithmetic. 

Here  rules  are  specially  useless.  The  un- 
thoughtful  will  not  know  how  to  use  them,  and 
the  thoughtful  will  not  need  them.  One 
rule  we  shall  all  obey,  not  to  suffer  the  imagina- 
tion to  grow  uninstructed  or  unregulated  as 
though  it  was  a  law  unto  itself,  but  we  shall  check, 
stimulate,  or  direct  this  power,  as  each  case 
needs  our  care,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  useful  factor 
in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  pupil. 

Passing  over  countless  subjects  which  furnish 
principles  for  this  art  of  teaching,  I  shall  speak 
of  but  one  more. 

VIII.  The  will,  the  soul's  power  of  self-deter- 
mination. The  soul  is  self-determined  in  every 
subjective  act.  The  will  is  not  a  separate 
faculty,  but  the  soul  willing.  So  largely  is 
mental  action  will  action,  that  a  German 
philosopher  mistakenly  makes  the  will  the 
soul.  So  closely  is  volition  connected  with  intel- 
ligence that  Jesus  more  truthfully  says,  "  If  any 
man  wills  to  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,"  etc.  So  closely  is  it  connected  \vith 
memory  that  an  apostle  exhorts,  "  Be  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,"  and  adds  that 
if  no  volition  follows  hearing,  the  word  is  soon 
forgotten.  Further,  every  act  of  will  contributes 
to  the  formation,  and  is  also  an  expression,  of 
character.  These  principles  sugjgest  rules  with- 
out number  for  a  part  of^  education  which  is  lit- 
tle thought  of,  but  which  yields  in  importance 
to  no  feature  in  the  training  of  mind. 

1 .  We  do  not  forget  that  in  educating  the  will 
we  are  training  responsible,  self-governing 
agents  to  exercise  their  wills.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing mere  creatures  of  habit,  nervous  and  intel- 
lectual machines,  the  chief  end  of  which  is  to 
act  automatically,  and  exactly  according  to  our 
notions  of  right.  We  are  to  teach  them  to  will 
so  that  when  they  come  to  act  for  themselves, 
without  the  counsel  of  parent  or  teacher,  they 
will  freely  follow  the  Une  of  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  action. 

2.  In  order  to  the  development  of  will  in  pu- 
pils, there  must  be  required  of  them  exact  and 
universal  obedience.  It  has  passed  into  a 
maxim,  that  only  those  who  have  learned  to 
obey  know  how  to  rule. 

3.  Let  rules  be  few  and  explicit,  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

4.  Exact  obedience  in  the  line  of  the  child's 
intuitions  of  right  and  justice.  These  instinct- 
ive convictions  are  your  strongest  ally. 

5.  Be  perfecdy  consistent.  Let  no  promise 
or  threat  be  made  till  it  is  clearly  practical  in 
fulfillment,  and  then  fulfill  it  at  all  hazards. 
Children  learn  by  contact  and  example.  The 
pupils  of  a  strong-willed  teacher  become  like 
nim  in  this  characteristic. 

6.  Never  require  obedience  which  you  can't 
enforce.  There  is  a  margin  of  free  action  out- 
side of  your  jurisdiction.  Recognize  it.  You 
will  be  more  likely  to  secure  obedience  within 
your  own  domaih. 

7.  While  the  aptitudes  and  constitutional  ten- 
dencies of  children  are  to  be  considered,  they 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own 
course  of  study.    Some  one  has  said  we  must 
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administer  for  the  child  not  according  to  his 
preferences  and  whims  now,  but  in  view  of  what 
he  will  understand  his  interest  to  be  after  a 
while.  Electivcs  are  not  wisely  offered  to 
Freshmen,  much  less  to  the  infant  class. 

8.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the 
man  from  the  graver  penalties  which  nature  in- 
flicts on  the  disobedient,  to  secure  obedience  in 
the  boy  by  the  infliction  of  .penalties  that  seem 
severe  not  to  the  sufferer  only,  but  to  the  teacher. 
Let  such  punishment  be  imposed  according  to 
the  coolest  judgment,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
offence,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  determine  our  art. 

In  conclusion  I  am  compelled  to  say,  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  touched  in  the  most  superfi- 
cial way  a  few  out  of  a  great  many  possible 
points  of  interest  and  importance  in  the  art  of 
teaching  which  grow  out  of  a  study  of  the  science 
of  mind.  Every  one  of  these  hints,  however,  is 
a  surface  indication  of  a  mine  of  wealth  which 
belongs  to  whomsoever  I  can  persuade  to  seek 
for  it.  The  selection  has  been  determined,  you 
might  expect  to  find,  by  my  experience  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  But  the  laws  I  have  dis- 
covered in  my  experience  have  revealed  them- 
selves generally  in  the  consequences  of  my  igno- 
rance or  neglect  of  them.  That  you  may  not 
only  be  able  to  profit  by  my  experience,  but  be 
persuaded  to  take  up  and  study,  or  review  the 
science  of  mind,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the 
principles  that  furnish  the  essential  rules  of  our 
art,  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  and  my  earnest 
desire  for  all  my  fellow  teachers  in  the  State. 

I  heard  a  lady  teacher  say,  after  listening  to 
suggestions  such  as  I  have  made,  "To  do  all 
that  would  require  too  much  work.  The  salary 
is  not  large  enough  to  pay  me  for  putting  my 
whole  mind  and  heart  into  the  work  as  I  should 
be  obliged  to  do  if  I  taught  in  that  way."  I 
hope  she  has  quit  teaching,  and  that  all  men 
and  women  of  that  spirit  have  left  the  ranks  of 
instructors.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  teachers  in  this  State  are  intelligent, 
thoughtful  and  scientific  in  their  instructions, 
that  they  are  enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  that 
they  need  only  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
their  work  better,  and  they  will  do  and  sacrifice 
all  that  is  required  in  order  to  make  that  im- 
provement. Further,  that  as  a  result  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  are  every  year  becoming 
better  in  habits,  tastes  and  disposition,  and  that 
they  furnish  a  larger  and  more  creditable  repre- 
sentation in  our  schools  of  higher  instruction. 
This  result  is  not  reached  by  the  work  of  teach- 
ers who  measure  their  work  by  their  salary,  but 
of  those  who,  if  obliged  to  teach  for  a  living, 
are  yet  doing  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  do 
every  day  because  they  love  their  profession 
and  are  proud  of  it,  because  they  take  genuine 
pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  minds  under 
their  instruction,  and  many  of  them  because 
they  regard  their  school-room  work  as  part  of 
their  service  to  the  great  Teacher,  from  whom 
they  learned  the  blessed  lessons  of  repent- 
ance, faith  and  love,  whom  they  have  taken  as 
Master  and  Model,  both  in  teaching  and  in 
hearty,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  chosen  work 
of  life. 


Miss  Ella  McBirney  read  the  fallowing 
paper  prepared  by  Miss  Tillie  S.  Booz, 
Supt.  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on 

HYGIENIC  TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  State  Teachers'  Association  assembled 
at  Meadville  during  the  summer  of  1884,  a 
paper  was  read  entitled  "  Temperance  in  Pub- 
lic Schools — What  ?  How  ?  When  ?"  advocating 
the  enactment  of  a  law  making  instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem, obligatory  in  all  schools  receiving  public 
money."  It  closed  by  suggesting  "  agitation" 
as  a  means  of  securing  this,  quoting  Gail  Haro- 
iltons's  method  of  b^n-building  :  "  Keep  up  a 
terrible  racket."  AtJthe  close  of  the  reading,  the 
Association  proceeded  to  follow  this  advice,  by 
unanimously  adopting  the  following  resolution: 

We,  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Slate  Coa- 
vention  assembled,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
legislative  enactments,  which  require  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  alcoholics  and 
narcotics,  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  five 
States,  viz. :  Vermont,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  that  we  respect- 
fully request  our  Legislature  at  their  next  session  to 
make  the  same  study  mandatory  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  keep  up  the  **  racket "  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  secure  signatures  to  petitions 
to  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  they  were  most  successful  pe- 
titioners, for  the  following  winter  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature,  which  after  con- 
siderable "agitation"  was  passed  and  so  our 
"barn  is  builded." 

But  the  builders  cannot  rest  upon  their  laurels. 
"Hygienic  Teaching  in  our  Public  Schools" 
means  more  work  for  the  teacher,  more  work  for 
the  pupil,  more  objections  from  parents,  more 
reference  to  the  new-fangled  ways  and  more 
longings  for  the  days  without  Hygiene.  (When 
was  that,  friend  ?)  We  are  told  Aat  Moses  pro- 
vided for  the  health  of  his  nation,  and  it  pre- 
ceded medicine  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  fact  it  means  more  of  everything  but  salary. 
Whether  agitation  on  this  latter  point  would  be 
followed  by  such  speedy  legislation,  as  in  the 
case  of  hygiene,  we  leave  you  to  determine,  and 
enter  upon  our  subject. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this 
topic,  and  we  have  been  exercised  as  to  what 
special  line  of  thought  to  pursue  for  profit  and 
pleasure.  Hoping  not  to  weary  you,  we  propose 
to  look  at  some  of  the  criticisms  that  are  made 
upon  the  wording  of  the  law ;  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  Hygiene ;  why  we  teacn  it  in  the 
public  schools;  how  to  teach  it;  selection  of 
text-books  ;  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  its 
application. 

It  is  said  that  too  much  latitude  is  given,  in 
that  only  effects,  not  "evil"  effects,  are  to  be 
taught,  so  that  a  person  fond  of  his  pipe  and 
glass,  may  color  his  instruction  to  suit  his  views. 
Very  true ;  but  would  it  not  be  peculiar  to  say 
the  least  to  find  such  retained  in  the  ranks  when 
such  a  fact  is  known  ?  Again,  stimulants  include 
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tea,  pepper,  mustard,  fly-blisters  and  the  birch, 
and  it  is  laughingly  asked  "Where  shall  we 
stop  ?"  We  would  respectfully  suggest  stop- 
ping at  the  blister.  He  who  would  apply  the 
birch  after  that  is  a  barbarian.  Another,  Who 
shall  decide  whether  the  examination  is  satis- 
factory ?  We  answer,  He  who  decides  the  mat- 
ter in  other  branches.  But,  as  teachers,  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  spirit  of  the  law — and 
that  we  know  is  good — to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  State  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  of 
die  laws  of  health,  and  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
in  their  deadly  effects.  We  believe  the  criticisms 
are  fairly  made,  however. 

The  study  of  Hygiene — the  science  of  health 
—is  of  inestimable  value  to  all.  In  cases  of  ter- 
rible accident  many  lives  are  often  lost  which 
might  have  been  saved,  if  those  standing  by 
had  known  what  to  do.  There  are  many  simple 
remedies  which  may  relieve  pain,  impart  vigor, 
prolong  life,  with  which  all  should  be  familiar. 
To  preserve  health  is  easier  than  to  cure  dis- 
ease, but  how  few  act  as  if  this  were  true.  The 
contrary  often  seems  the  general  belief.  We 
find  out  while  yet  children  the  peril  from  fire, 
cutting  tools,  and  falls,  but  are  not  so  ready  to 
see  the  punishment  from  bad  habits.  This  we 
seem  willing  to  learn  by  bitter  experience.  A 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Hygiene,  if  practiced, 
will  save  us  many  wounds.  To  the  children, 
then,  this  is  especially  valuable.  Youth  is  rash, 
and  strength  is  wasted  often  that  should  be  jeal- 
ously reserved  for  future  use.  A  desire  to  ex- 
cel another  leads  to  feats  of  daring,  that  end 
frequently  in  lifelong  injury.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  them  learn  by  expenence  that  the  penalty 
of  a  violated  law  is  sure  to  be  inflicted ;  and  this 
alone  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  its  study. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  profess  to  know 
that  "modem  hygiene"  has  added  so  much  to 
English  longevity  that  men  live  two  years  and 
women  three  years  longer  than  they  did  thirty 
years  ago.  The  improvement  in  the  aggregate 
IS  said  to  be  six  per  cent.  The  results  of  vacci- 
nation are  given  as  one  of  the  benefits  in  saving 
life ;  in  a  case  of  forty-eight  deaths  but  one  had 
been  vaccinated.  In  our  day  the  permission  of 
the  government  of  Spain  has  been  granted  to 
physicians  to  inoculate  the  people  with  cholera 
virus  in  order  to  prevent  or  lighten  the  scourge. 
This  department  of  Hygiene  may  more  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  specialists,  but  there  are  others 
which  may  be  considered  as  within  our  prov- 
ince. Location  or  habitation  of  individuals, 
drainage  when  large  numbers  are  collected 
in  a  small  space,  ventilation,  proper  clothing, 
cleanliness,  quality  and  (j[uantity  of  food  and  its 
regularity,  regular  exercise  and  sleep,  are  the 
important  points  which  we  should  teach. 

Why  teach  these  to  the  children  in  our  public 
schools  ?  is  asked.  Why  not  leave  it  to  our  col- 
leges? Because  these  children  are  to  be  our 
citizens  of  the  future,  our  boards  of  health,  our 
legislators,  our  school  directors,  and  they  need 
education  for  these  positions,  and  how  many 
think  you  will  ever  reach  the  college  ?  There 
are  some  things  that  we  arc  perfectly  willing  to 
defer  to  that  period,  but  not  this.  We  fear  the 
chances  for  Hygiene  would  be  small. 


Then  there  are  other  reasons  for  teaching  it. 
Our  public  schools  are  in  a  measure  the  chan- 
nels of  communications  with  thousands  of  homes 
where  a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  laws 
of  Hygiene  would  be  a  blessing  not  "  in  dis- 
guise." Invite  the  parents  of  these  children  to 
a  lecture  on  the  science  of  health — how  many 
will  hear  it?  Teach  it  in  school  and  you  may 
be  sure  it  will  be  heard  at  home.  It  is  true  we 
may  not  succeed  in  changing  their  present  mode 
of  life,  but  we  may  see  the  benefits  in  the  homes 
of  the  future. 

If  the  study  of  this  science  is  not  essential  in 
our  schools,  we  know  not  where  it  is.  Look  at 
some  of  the  pupils,  "the  great  unwashed 
throng."  that  fill  the  school-rooms  in  some  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  Coming  from  homes 
wherjC  dirt  reigns  supreme,  soap  and  water  be- 
ing unknown  factors  in  the  domestic  economy, 
insufficiently  fed,  and  with  clothing  unsuited  in 
quantity  to  either  decency  or  comfort,  freighting 
the  air  with  odors,  not  from  "  Araby  the  blest," 
but  from  a  hundred  kitchens  further  enriched 
by  stale  tobacco  smoke,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
subject  so  interesting  to  the  teacher  as  that  of 
Hygiene.  Sunny  Italy,  Erin's  green  isle,  Afric's 
golden  sand  have  sent  their  quota  and  now 
Lo!  the  poor  Indian  comes.  We  teach  them 
how  to  use  tools,  to  cook  'and  to  sew,  and 
shall  they  not  be  taught  to  keep  the  health  of 
that  body  for  which  they  are  to  provide  ? 

But  why  not  omit  the  primary  grades?  Be- 
cause some  never  get  beyond  them,  and  it  can- 
not be  begun  too  early  in  the  course,  and  though 
admitting  difficulties,  we  believe  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  teacher  the  subject  can  be  made  pleas- 
ant and  profitable. 

The  science  of  Hygiene  is  constructed  from 
the  teachings  of  Physiology  combined  with  ex- 
perience. Hence  a  knowledge  of  Physiology, 
the  science  of  function,  and  Anatomy,  the 
science  of  structure,  are  essential.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion with  some  how  much  of  each  of  these  should 
be  taught  in  our  schools.  In  the  Primary 
grades  Hygnene  should  have  the  prominence, 
the  other  two  being  subordinate ;  in  higher 
grades  the  relative  amount  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  should  be  increased  without  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  Hygiene.  For  example 
we  may  teach  the  little  ones  the  importance  of  a 
clean  skin,  the  need  of  exercise  and  rest  without 
the  anatomy  of  either  skin  or  muscle,  but  older 
ones  will  and  should  desire  more  than  the  facts 
of  science. 

"How  shall  we  teach  and  where  begin  it?" 
"  With  what  the  child  knows,"  answers  the  last 
clause.  His  play,  work,  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, pain — all  give  points  for  work.  How? 
Have  preliminary  lessons.  Teach  the  parts  of 
the  body  and  their  uses.  Having  the  children 
touch  each  part  as  named  is  a  good  exercise.  If 
a  name  is  desired  for  this,  call  it  "  a  story  about 
nature,"  which  is,  we  believe,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Physiology. 

After  this  preparatory  work,  name  some  part 
of  the  body  about  which  you  intend  to  talk  the 
next  day.  Take  the  skin,  for  instance.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  see  that  the  skin  is  a  covering ; 
compare  with  other  coverings ;  speak  of  its  fit, 
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its  elasticity ;  illustrate  with  clothing ;  show  how 
we  outgrow  that,  but  the  skin  grows.  Natural 
smoothness  of  it  and  roughness  produced  by 
exposure  and  labor  (but  not  to  be  despised)  of- 
fer points  of  instruction.  So  p)erspiration  may 
be  explained  by  having  them  notice  the  effect 
produced  by  running,  by  fever,  thus  showing 
another  use — to  carry  off  waste  matter.  Then 
the  care  of  it — to  keep  clean,  avoid  hot  rooms, 
drafts,  sitting  on  damp  ground,  especially  when 
very  warm,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  in  reddening  the  nose  and 
marring  the  face  with  blotches,  and  of  tobacco 
in  giving  the  skin  a  sallow,  lifeless  look,  a  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  body.  To  repeat  a  formula, 
we  must  not  drink,  then,  or  chew  if  we  wish  to 
have  a  clear,  healthy  skin,"  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
impressing  the  lesson. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  outline  em- 
braces a  series  of  lessons,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  reviewed  before  taking  the  next  step. 
In  the  higher  grades,  more  work  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  pupils  and  less  of  the  teachers,  but 
even  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  the  les- 
son one  day  and  have  the  recitation  the  next. 

Terms  must  be  explained.  If  we  speak  of 
the  function  of  the  liver  or  heart  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  pupil  understands 
what  is  meant  by*  function,  and  be  able  to  use 
the  word  intelligently.  Some  funny  mistakes 
arise  from  the  lack  of  this  knowledge.  The 
lessons  here  may  be  given  more  methodically, 
beginning  with  the  skeleton.  Topical  recita- 
tions tnay  be  required.  If  a  text-book  is  used 
by  pupils  it  will  be  doubtless  most  convenient 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  lessons  are 
given.  If  orally,  the  teacher  can  prepare  an 
outline  as  may  be  desired,  whether  of  circula- 
tion, muscle  or  bone.  Chats  on  the  body  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  lessons,  The  dissection  of 
an  eye  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  when  this 
organ  is  studied,  much  more  satisfactory  result 
will  be  obtained  by  showing  the  coats,  humors, 
etc.,  than  by  describing  them. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  vital 
processes,  as  breathing,  digestion,  circulation. 
Frequent  reviews  and  sharp  examinations  will 
test  the  .work.  Committing  the  words  of  the 
book  will  not  make  intelligent  students.  We 
want  to  develop  thought  as  well  as  to  communi- 
cate information,  and  we  have  found  it  a  good 
test  to  require  our  pupils  to  state  (having  finished 
a  course  in  Physiology)  whether  they  consider 
the  study  an  important  one,  and  why  or  why  not. 

In  the  selection  of  a  text-book  care  should  be 
taken  that  one  suited  to  the  grade,  in  matter  and 
expression,  be  chosen.  Its  statements  should 
be  clear  and  concise  with  no  more  technical 
terms  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  A  book 
on  temperance  with  a  hygienic  attachment,  nor 
the  reverse  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
opinion  of  competent  teachers  should  be  con- 
sulted on  this  point. 

But  the  teacher  will  be  more  than  the  book. 
Be  practical.  In  the  various  little  accidents 
which  occur  on  every  play-ground  and  in  even 
the  best  regulated  school-rooms,  keep  your 
nerves  steady,  show  a  readiness  and  ability  to 
apply  the  remedies  you  have  been  endeavoring 


to  impress  upon  them.  What  the  teacher 
"  says  is  often  forgotten,  but  what  she  **  does," 
never.  If  you  teach  the  necessity  of  pure  air  be 
sure  the  scnool-room  is  as  well  ventilated  as  is 
in  your  power  to  have  it ;  if  an  erect  position  is 
the  question  see  to  it  that  the  posture  is  erect 
during  the  recitation  of  the  fact  at  least.  En- 
courage out-of-door  sports  of  boys  and  girls,  re- 
straining excessive  exercise,  spurring  on  the 
laggards.  In  short,  insist  that  what  is  learned 
in  this  department  of  science  shall  be  practiced 
while  under  your  care.  The  real  value  of 
knowledge  is  the  use  we  make  of  it.  To  train 
the  intellect,  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  facts  of 
hygiene,  to  train  the  sensibilities  is  valuable,  but 
if  tSe  will,  the  power  to  do,  be  not  active,  it  may 
as  well  be  untaught. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Jos.  D.  Weeks,  on 
behalf  of  the  Woman'.s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  was  read  by  Supt.  Woodruff, 
as  follows : 

To  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania :  In  behalf  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  this  State,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  extending  their  most  cordial  greet- 
ings to  the  teachers  now  assembled  in  conven- 
tion. 

We  feel  it  due,  that  we  should  thank  you  for 
the  resolution  adopted  by  your  Association  last 
year  at  Meadville,  expressmg  hearty  sympathy 
with  legislative  enactments  in  other  States  re- 
quiring instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  Phy- 
siology and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  uniting 
with  us  in  a  request  to  the  Legislature  to  make 
the  same  study  mandator>Mn  Pennsylvania.  We 
would  also  acknowledge  the  service  rendered 
during  last  winter  by  strong  resolutions  adopted 
at  various  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  numerous 
signatures  of  teachers  to  our  petitions.  .  These 
all,  of  course,  had  due  weight  when  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  and  iX  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  all  interested,  that,  of  the  14  states 
which  have  now  enacted  laws  on  this  subject, 
Pennsylvania  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  best. 

In  order  that  the  law  might  do  no  injustice  to 
teachers,  it  was  especially  provided  in  framing 
it,  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  this  new  branch  of  study  until 
June,  1886 — thus  giving  ample  time  for  thorough 
research  and  preparation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  book  publishers  are 
"revising"  their  own  Physiologies,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  gives  evidence  that 
teachers  will  be  at  no  loss  for  aids  in  their  work  ; 
and  we  hope  School  Boards  will  be  careful  not 
to  adopt  any  text-books  which  have  not  been  so 
prepared  or  "  revised  '*  as  to  fulfill  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

As  an  organization,  we,  of  course,  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  faithful  and  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  we  realize  that  upon 
the  careful  and  conscientious  work  of  the 
teachers,  all  its  success,  must  depend.  We 
think  the  instructors  of  Pennsylvania  have  now 
before  them  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  a  great 
moral  reform,  such  as  has  never  been  before 
given  to  any  organization,  and  we  pledge  to  you 
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our  cordial  support  and  co-operation  in  all  your 
efibrts  to  make  the  instruction  thus  provided  for 
a  great  success. 

As  to  result^  in  other  States  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  many  prominent  educators. 

Prof.  Pass,  of  Michigan  says :  "  Nothing 
has  ever  been  done  in  Michigan,  which  has 
created  so  great  a  wave  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  total  abstinence  as  the  passage  of  this 
law.  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  "  no  measure  of  this  age  promises 
more  for  the  future,  than  that  of  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  in  the  public  schools :"  Mr. 
Morey,  editor  of  the  New  England  Educational 
Journal,  and  for  thirty  years,  teacher  of  a  boys' 
school  in  Boston,  recently  appeared  before  the 
Committee  of  Education  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  simi- 
lar law  there,  which  has  since  been  enacted. 
President  Elliott  of  Harvard  College,  endorses 
the  measure  heartily,  and  the  speech  made  in 
its  favor  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  Manager  of  the  New 
England  Bureau  of  Education,  is  so  full  of  good 
thin^  and  telling  points,  that  time  would  forbid 
quoting  more  than  this  introductory  sentence: 
"No  one  who  claims  an  interest  in  the  children, 
in  the  family,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
which  depends  upon  the  condition  of  our  homes 
and  the  character  of  our  children,  can  have  any 
objections  to  such  a  law." 

With  this  manly  sentiment  we  are  heartily 
agreed,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  do  we 
appeal  with  confidence,  to  prepare  the  children 
of  this  Commonwealth,  by  their  faithful  teach- 
ing, for  the  highest  possible  manhood  and 
womanhood,  both  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally. 

On  behalf  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Weeks, 
State  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance 

Instruction. 

• 

Dr.  HiGBEE :  It  would  be  unbecoming  to 
express  any  doubt  of  the  attitude  of  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to- 
ward the  law  that  has  been  passed ;  we  must 
take  for  granted  that  the  law  will  be  obeyed, 
that  it  will  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
teachers,  and  of  the  Directors  who  are 
required  to  enforce  it  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  their  State  appropriation.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  results  from  a  legal 
point  of  view — the  law  must  be  submitted 
to  the  test  of  time.  But  the  moral  results  of 
such  work  present  a  difficult  question — ^so 
many  external  forces  enter  into  the  inner 
process,  and  affect  the  ethical  results.  The 
txtemal  forces  are  not  all.  The  same  air 
and  soil  surround  the  rose  and  the  beet. 
The  character  of  the  plant,  however,  is  de- 
termined from  within — ^but  it  is  our  duty  to 
plough  the  field  and  fertilize  the  soil.  So 
also  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  family, 
the  municipality,  the  State  and  the  school. 


to  see  that  the  external  forces  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  child's  life  are  the  best  we 
can  give.  We  must  withdraw  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  causes  of  temptation  from  family, 
social  and  school  life ;  we  must  see  that  cir- 
cumstances have  their  full  moral  effect.  We 
must  not  allow  children  to  form  habits  of 
\yvcig  or  vulgarity  in  their  play.  .  The  loca- 
tion and  surroundings  of  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  fitly  chosen.  No  wise  board  of 
directors  will  build  adjacent  to  a  saloon  or 
hotel,  for  instance. 

But  on  the  side  of  the  self-determining 
power,  which  begins  to  develop  early,  and 
must  be  trained  into  the  fully-rounded  eth- 
ical will,  how  are  we  to  influence  the  child  ? 
We  hear  some  foolish  prattle  about  the  ques- 
tion whether  moral  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  school.  What  nonsense !  What 
is  the  whole  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil,  if 
not  moral?  The  very  fact  that  you  chal- 
lenge his  obedience  and  respect  is  a  strong 
moral  influence.  Is  it  the  only  one  ?  Can 
we  do  no  more  than  repress  and  restrain,  or 
must  we  point  and  lead  up  higher  ?  Can  we 
enter  into  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  influence  them  for  good?  If  so, 
how  ?  You  may  teach  physiology  and  hy- 
giene till  doomsday,  without  result.  You 
may  prove  absolutely  the  danger  of  this  or 
that  course  of  life,  without  result.  The  devil 
knows  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  rev- 
elation of  God  in  Christ,  and  yet  is  damned. 
All  depends  on  what  we  make  to  be  involved, 
in  the  intellectual  studies.  You  may  go 
rattling  through  all  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton— I  forget  how  many  there  are,  and 
don't  want  to  know — you  may  teach  that 
drinking  alcohol  will  soften  the  bones,  or 
smoking  tobacco  injure  the  skin,  and  yet 
get  nothing  done.  You  may  drill  your 
pupils  until  they  can  repeat  the  names  of  all 
the  bones  and  muscles,  which  is  more  than  a 
Philadelphia  surgeon  can  do,  and  after  all 
never  reach  the  ethical  nature.  It  is  not 
from  lack  of  knowledge  that  God's  will  is 
disobeyed,  but  because  men  "love  darkness 
rather  than  the  light." 

What  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  Watch  the 
child's  habits.  Go  back  to  his  family  life, 
to  \i\s  freundschaft — ^study  his  whole  habitat. 
Where  there  is  a  well-regulated  family  life, 
you  will  hardly  need  any  commandment 
other  than  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  and  if  you  do  your  duty  they  will 
bless  you  as  a  faithful  coadjutor.  You  will 
find  that  you  need  more  than  a  text-book — 
more  even  than  the  too-common  object  les- 
son of  the  drunkard's  staggering  presence; 
you  must  get  into  the  child's  life — penetrate 
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its  soul  and  draw  it  upward  by  that  infinite 
love  which  has  reached  you  and  through 
you  reaches  the  child.  How  did  the  Sa- 
viour teach  the  Magdalen  ?  Did  he  tell  her 
that  her  course  of  life  was  wasting  this  mus- 
cle and  destroying  that  nerve?  No:  he 
spoke  to  her  as  one  who  loved  her  soul,  and 
challenged  her  to  purity  of  life  as  the  dictate 
of  her  own  conscience — and  she  "bathed 
His  feet  with  her  tears."  I  do  not  say  you 
shall  not  use  the  text-book,  or  fail  to  teach 
the  evil  effects  of  vicious  habit  upon  the 
body;  but  I  do  say  you  must  come  to  the 
child  with  a  soul  determined  to  do  him 
good — to  help  him  against  evil  on  every 
hand.  And  you  should  go  about  this  work 
like  people  of  common  sense,  being  careful 
how  ypu  talk  of  what  touches  the  family. 
Your  relation  to  the  child  as  teacher  is  arti- 
ficial ;  parenthood  is  God-ordained ;  and 
though  the  father  be  a  drunkard  or  .the 
mother  a  courtesan,  the  child  is  bound  to 
honor  their  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
You  must  not  attempt  ta  carry  temperance 
into  the  family  through  the  child,  but  into 
the  family  life  first  and  through  that  to  the 
child.  And  if  a  boy  is  drawn  aside  to  play 
billiards  and  read  "Buffalo  Bill,*'  don't  re- 
prove him  publicly,  give  him  a  bad  name, 
and  condemn  him  and  yourself — there  is  no 
love  in  that — but  go  to  him  and  to  his  par- 
ents quietly,  and  talk  to  them  as  their  friend 
— try  to  act  as  He  would  have  done  who 
shed  His  blood  for  you  and  them ;  and  so 
you  will  reach  the  family  and  the  boy,  and 
by  no  other  way  under  God's  heaven  that  I 
know  of. 

Prof.  R.  t)ARLiNGTON:  The  passage  of 
the  law  has  imposed  a  new  responsibility 
upon  teachers,  and  I  believe  this  body  of 
women  who  succeeded  where  men  had  failed, 
have  done  good  work  for  humanity,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  This  work 
must  be  cautionary  rather  than  reformatory  : 
we  may  save  the  young,  but  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  old. 
The  language  of  the  law  is  gentle,  but  it 
means  war  on  alcohol  and  tobacco ;  and  we 
must  not  stop  here,  but  must  look  after  the 
machinery  for  compliance  with  the  law. 
Chester  county,  which  sent  up  10,000  names 
to  petitions,  has  been  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts, and  those  who  secured  the  passage  of 
the  law  will  endeavor  to  secure  its  enforce- 
ment. If  the  teachers  are  right,  the  text- 
books are  a  secondary  consideration ;  it  is 
well  to  have  plenty  of  them,  and  let  the 
best  survive  competition. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd:  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  truth  that  while  the  child  may 


forget  what  the  teacher  says,  he  will  not  for- 
get what  she  is  and  does.  Physiology  is  put 
at  the  base  of  this  teaching,  as  it  should  be. 
If  we  could  only  get  p)eople  to  live  up  to 
the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene,  it  would  help 
greatly  to  settle  the  question.  But  the 
teachers  want  to  know  something  of  the  sub- 
ject before  they  teach  it.  Teaching  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  in  a  school-room  where 
pure  air  is  excluded  will  not  amount  to 
much ;  if  we  teach  the  evil  effects  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  teacher  uses  it,  his  teaching 
loses  its  effect.  There  are  a  few  teachers 
who  have  acquired  this  bad  habit ;  I  hope 
they  are  sorry  for  it,  and  will  help  us  to  pre- 
vent others  doing  so,  if  they  cannot  cure 
themselves. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris  offered  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted  with  few  dissenting 
voices : 

Whereas,  The  use  of  tobacco  has  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  the  State  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  tending  to 
discourage  its  use ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  example  of  the  teacher  is 
more  powerful  than  his  precepts ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention, all  teachers  should  feel  it  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  every  form. 

The  Committee  on  Drawing  was  an- 
nounced, as  follows:  Messrs.  H.  S.  Moyer, 
Matt  Savage,  Misses  Kate  J.  Newmont,  Ella 
A.  Zollinger,  Elizabeth  Stable. 

Association  then  adjourned  till  2  o'clock. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


REPLIES  to  dispatches  to  New  York  and 
Ohio  Associations  were  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

auditor's  report. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that 
they  found  the  accounts  of  Treasurer  for 
last  year  to  be  correct,  as  follows : 

Total  receipts,  including  balance  from  pre- 
ceding year ^720  34 

Total  expenditures 568  4^ 

Balance,  Including  note $15188 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  so  also  was 
a  motion  of  Supt.  Woodruff  that  the 
Treasurer  be  instructed  to  collect  the  note 
in  his  possession,  and  hereafter  keep  all  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  hand,  subject  to 
call. 

normal  diplomas. 

Prof.  Waller,  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Normal  Diplomas,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 
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Your  Committee,  appointed  to  report  upon  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  measure  of  scholastic 
attainments  and  teaching  skill  among  the  grad- 
uates of  the  several  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
to  suggest  a  remedy,  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  As  to  the  Fact : 

The  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  is  fixed 
by  a  convention  of  principals  called  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  branches 
are  named,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  must 
be  pursued  is  specified  2^  precisely  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  possible. 

After  students  have  been  examined  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school  thev  attend,  and  have 
been  recommended  as  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard, they  are  subjected  to  examination  by  a 
Board  of  five  experts  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  of  which,  in  all 
cases,  either  he  or  his  deputy  is  chairman.  A 
negative  vote  by  two  of  the  examiners  defeats 
the  candidate. 

After  these  examinations  the  successful  candi- 
date receives  a  certificate  of  character  and 
scholarship  exempting  the  holder  from  exami- 
nation by  a  County  Superintendent  for  two  years. 
If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  this  candidate  already 
approved  by  the  Faculty  and  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  can  also  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  approval  of  a  third  and  of  a  fourth  body 
of  men,  viz.,  the  Boards  of  Directors  having 
employed  them,  a  State  Normal  Diploma  is  is* 
sued  to  the  applicant. 

Summing  up,  we  have : 

1.  The  same  course  of  study,  as  to  branches 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  must  be  pursued. 

2.  The  same  person  appointing  the  examiners 
for  all  the  schools. 

3.  The  same  person,  or  his  deputy,  directing 
everv  examination. 

4.  Four  several  bodies  of  men  approving  be- 
fore a  diploma  can  be  issued. 

It  would  seem  difficult  for  legislative  provision 
to  go  much  farther  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 

Turning  to  the  allegations  of  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study,  your 
Committee  begs  leave  to  say  that  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  results  of  examination  in 
many  of  these  schools  has  not  revealed  such 
wide  differences  of  scholarship  as  have  been 
alleged  by  members  of  this  convention.  They 
would  remind  the  convention  that  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  isolated  cases  afford  a  very  narrow 
basis  for  so  wide  a  generalization  as  that  to  which 
you  have  listened. 

The  chief  difference,  the  greatest  lack  of  uni- 
formity, and  that  most  lamentable,  is  in  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  science  and 
particularly  to  the  art  of  Teaching.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  a  want  of  agreement  as  to  what  this 
professional  work  should  be,  and  in  part  to  the 
consequent  want  of  adequate  regulations  for  this 
distinctive  work  of  Normal  Schools.  There  is 
no  standard  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
often  no  test  of  it  beyond  that  set  up  by  the 
school  itself,  and  by  the  Boards  employing  the 
graduates. 

II.  As  to  the  Remedy : 

While  experience  has  demonstrated  that  ex- 


aminations are  often  misleading,  and  that  "  per 
cents.*'  can  never  express  the  spiritual  qualifi- 
cations of  the  successful  teacher,  your  Commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  differences  now  existing 
would  be  somewhat  diminished  by  a  State  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  the  Senior  class. 
This  would  promote  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
the  Senior  year.  It  would  make  more  definite 
the  amount  of  time  for  professional  work  in  that 
year.  Practical  difficulties  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  this  measure. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion that  absolute  uniformity  in  scholarship 
or  in  teaching  skill  can  be  guaranteed  by  no  di- 
plomas, because  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  absolute  uniformity 
would  be  desirable  if  it  were  attainable.  The 
several  sections  of  this  great  State  are  widely 
different  in  their  educational  circumstances. 
The  grazing  counties  and  those  in  which  timber 
interests  are  foremost  cannot  offer  to  teachers 
the  length  of  term  nor  the  salaries  offered  in  the 
great  wheat-growing  or  mineral  producing 
counties.  One  term  in  Luzerne  or  Venango 
may  enable  a  teacher  to  go  to  school  twice  as 
long  as  one  in  Potter  or  in  Pike. 

Where  legislation  has  striven  so  hard  for  uni- 
formity, your  Committee  is  in  no  degree  dis- 
turbed by  the  differences  in  scholarship  actually 
found  among  the  holders  of  State  Normal  Di- 
plomas, believing  them  to  be  far  less  than  the 
differences  found  among  graduates  in  Law 
Medicine  or  Theology. 

[Signed]  D.  J.  Waller, 

Emma  Powers. 

Supt.  LucKEY :  Our  city  is  not  in  a  Nor- 
mal district,  but  we  are  affected  by  their 
diplomas.  This  report  has  been  very  nicely 
prepared,  but  it  has  a  slight  flavor  of  white-, 
wash.  The  law  is  all  right  theoretically, 
but  practically  it  don't  work.  These  Nor- 
mal schools  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  in 
their  examinations  and  their  course  of  study. 
'  Different  sets  of  questions  are  used  at  the 
schools ;  some  examinations  may  be  thor- 
ough, others  certainly  are  nothing.  The 
examinations  should  all  be  held  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  State  Board,  upon  the  same 
questions ;  any  who  choose  to  come  should 
be  admitted  to  the  class,  and  those  who  are 
able,  and  no  others,  should  be  passed.  Then 
the  diploma  would  mean  something — and  if 
it  don't  mean  anything,  as  is  now  the  case, 
it  should  not  be  issued  at  all. 

Dr.  Brooks:  The  gentleman  from  Pitts- 
burgh always  makes  a  good  speech,  but 
whether  he  has  covered  the  ground,  or 
made  the  desired  impression,  is  another 
question.  Of  course  a  man  from  the 
Smoky  City  would  be  familiar  with  white- 
wash and  the  necessity  for  it;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Normal  Schools  need  it. 
I  believe  the  questions  and  the  examinations 
at  these  schools  are  as  fair,  and  do  as  thor- 
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ough  work,  as  those  at  any  other  institutions 
in  this  country.  I  grant  that  persons  have 
been  graduated  who  should  ,not  have  been 
— that  is  not  peculiar  to  them — but  the  rule 
is  otherwise.  Our  President  and  many 
others  on  this  floor  have  more  than  justified 
those  who  gave  them  diplomas.  I  believe 
the  examinations  might  be  improved ;  the 
same  questions  at  every  school  on  the  same 
day  would  give  better  satisfaction,  and 
would  slop  this  carping  criticism.  I  think 
this  is  practicable,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
adopted.  It  may  be  well,  too,  that  the 
papers  go  back  to  the  department,  and  be 
passed  upon  without  knowing  whence  they 
come.  The  present  elementary  course  is 
not  so  high  as  it  should  be;  but  when  we 
wanted  to  add  a  year,  we  were  vetoed  at 
headquarters. 

Supt.  LucKEY :  Dr.  Brooks,  whom  I  have 
always  respected  as  he  well  knows,  after  put- 
ting on  a  second  coat  of  whitewash,  admits  ^ 
that  there  are  mistakes  all  round,  and  wants 
them  corrected.    That's  what  we  want,  too. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE :  There  are  two  superin- 
tendents on  each  Examining  Board,  and  the 
State  Department  with  one  of  these  can  re- 
ject any  candidate — therefore  we  are  told 
the  charge  of  passing  incompetents  reflects 
back  upon  the  superintendents  who  vote  to 
pass  them.  Yet  everybody  who  has  at- 
tended these  meetings  knows  that  if  a  super- 
intendent ventures  to  criticise  these  matters 
he  is  at  once  accounted  hostile  to  Normal 
Schools — notwithstanding  the  law  evidently 
intends  to  subject  them  to  just  such  criti- 
cism. If  we  are  to  go  and  vote  upon  their 
graduates,  our  criticism  should  have  a 
respectful  hearing.  I  am  not  sure  we  should 
aim  at  too  great  uniformity,  which  necessar- 
ily implies  restriction.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  this  report  makes  the  start- 
ling statement,  after  these  schools  have  been 
in  existence  over  25  years,  in  the  hands  of 
the  father  of  the  system  and  the  several 
principals,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined 
what  should  be  done  in  reference  to  that 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching  for  which  the 
schools  were  established!  The  weight  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  graduates  is  not 
so  much  against  their  scholarship  as  their 
work  in  the  school-room — it  is  not  their  lit- 
erary work  so  much  as  their  training  in 
practical  teaching  that  we  feel  is  neglected; 
and  this  report  explains  and  justifies  all  that 
has  been  said  on  that  point.  Many  certifi- 
cates are  signed  by  superintendents  with 
misgiving  after  the  two  years*  teaching,  and 
these  superintendents  lose  their  right  to 
complain ;  but  under  the  recent  decision,  re- 


fusal to  approve  is  only  a  postponement,  so 
we  may  feel  more  free  to  refuse. 

Dr.   WiCKERSHAM:     If   the   report   says 
what  the  last  speaker  reads  into  it  (I  did  not 
hear  the  report  read),  then  it  is  far  from  the 
truth.     Every  school  had  in  its  course  of 
study  the  science  of  teaching,  and  plans  for 
conducting  the  art,  from  the  very  first ;  and 
this  instruction  has  always  been  regular  and 
systematic.     But  if  the  report  only  means 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of 
knowledge  on   this  subject,   then  it   is  all 
right ;  for  we  shall  probably  never  have  for- 
mulated all  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
teaching — it  is  in  process  of  evolution  :  in 
this  sense  Normal  Schools  are  experimental, 
and  always  must  be.     The  inaugural  says 
there  are  inequalities  in  graduation.     There 
may  be  special  cases,  but  that  there  is  any 
general  inequality  I  doubt.     There  was  no 
intentional  difference  in  my  time,  and  I  am 
sure  there  has  been  none  since;  there  may 
have  been  a  little  latitude  allowed  to  new 
schools  once,  but  the  occasion  for  that  has 
passed.     It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  plan  for 
the  examination  can  be  arranged.     If  the 
Board  as  constituted  have  the  courage  and 
conscience  they  ought  to  have,  there  will  be 
no  cause  for  complaint.     Some  may  have 
been  passed  improperly,  but  not  many.     I 
think  the  plan   endorsed   by   Dr.    Brooks 
would  be  no  improvement.     For  mjrself,  I 
prefer  to  see  the  Seniors  work  in  the  model 
school,  see  them  handle  a  class  in  presence 
of  the  Examiners ;  that  is  the  practical  test. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Normal   School 
to  make  teachers;  and  the  plan  proposed 
takes  from  the  Examiners  their  only  chance 
to  test  whether  they  have  done  it. 

Dr.  HiGBEE :  I  do  not  pay  much  regard 
to  the  diplomas  of  universities,  or  colleges, 
or  normal  schools ;  the  safest  basis  to  judge 
them  is  upon  the  quality  of  the  parchment. 
We  want  to  judge  the  man,  and  we  can't  do 
that  from  the  sheepskin.  Of  course  Di- 
rectors must  recognize  the  legal  quality  oi 
the  papers.  I  care  not  a  fig  for  uniformity 
in  examinations,  or  in  diplomas.  The  same 
college  class  will  contain  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  Governors,  drunkards,  numskulls — 
all  receiving  the  same  diploma.  Nowhere 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  in  China,  is  it 
expected  that  all  graduates  shall  be  uniform 
even  in  knowledge.  You  can't  do  this  by 
legislation,  any  more  than  you  can  legislate 
uniformity  in  children — you  can  legitimate 
them,  and  that's  what  the  certificate  or  di- 
ploma does  for  the  teacher.  All  examina- 
tions are  necessarily  more  or  less  mechani- 
cal, and  we  should  try  to  have  as  little  of 
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the  machinery  as  possible.  This  idea  of 
sending  down  from  the  State  Superintendent 
stereotyped  questions  for  the  use  of  intelli- 
gent men  in  examining  a  class,  is  to  my 
mind  arrant  nonsense,  whether  done  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  or  any  one 
else.  Then  the  papers  come  up  again  with- 
out flesh-and- blood  knowledge  of  the  writers, 
and  we  are  to  pass  upon  their  work  without 
seeing  and  hearing  them.  This  makes  the 
whole  thing  mere  machine-work.  After 
all,  exact  scholarship  is  not  what  we  want 
so  much  as  ability  to  do  good  work  in 
the  school ;  and  nobody  living  can  judge  of 
that  from  examination  papers. 

So  far  as  the  Normal  schools  are  con- 
cerned, what  we  want  is  to  prevent  any  un- 
fairness between  different  institutions,  all 
fishing  for  students.  It  is  right  that  this 
should  receive  attention.  I  disagree  with 
Dr.  Wickersham  with  reference  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  school  to  be  examined  having 
a  vote  in  the  Board ;  he  should  be  a  member 
for  purposes  of  information,  but  his  judg- 
ment is  already  given  in  presenting  the  class 
for  examination,  and  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  vote  against  himself.  Nor  do 
I  think  Superintendents  from  the  district 
only  should  be  available.  The  work  of  a 
Normal  school  goes  beyond  the  locality, 
and  we  should  have  the  choice  of  these 
officers  from  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
Then  I  would  be  glad  to  have  in  the  Board 
a  representative  of  educational  forces  out- 
side and  irrespective  of  Normal  schools  or 
common  schools,  so  that  we  might  call  in  a 
civil  engineer  or  college  professor  to  see 
and  test  our  work. 

There  is  a  point  where  interposition  is 
needed — the  entrance  to  the  Senior  year. 
That  is  the  place  to  test  scholastic  attain- 
ment before  entering  upon  the  period  when 
the  time  must  be  given  to  the  practical 
work  of  teaching ;  and  this  will  be  a  proper 
question  for  the  Normal  school  Principals 
when  they  are  called  into  council  by  and 
hy.  This  point  guarded,  the  final  exami- 
nation would  be  principally  upon  teaching, 
and  the  Committee  would  make  few  mis- 
takes as  to  ability  to  handle  a  school  if 
they  had  time  to  go  directly  to  that  point. 

But  when  all  is  done,  as  I  have  said,  we 
have  only  legitimated  them.  The  law  is  a 
marvelous  system  of  counterchecks.  No 
school  board  need  take  nor  keep  incompe- 
tents. There  is  no  certificate  nor  diploma 
that  cannot  be  withdrawn;  apd  whatever 
papers  teachers  may  hold,  the  Directors  can 
pronounce  them  imfit  to  teach  and  refuse  to 
employ  them. 


The  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy — only  25 
years  old — and  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
of  the  suggestions  now  made  will  improve 
it.  But  It  is  very  easy  to  injure  it,  by 
adopting  the  method  pf  the  little  boy  who 
dug  up  his  bean  "every  morning  to  see  how 
much  it  had  grown  in  the  night.  So  those 
who  are  always  ready  with  destructive  criti- 
cism, but  furnish  no  constructive  power,  if 
their  methods  prevail,  will  have  at  last  in- 
stead of  a  dicotyledonous  plant,  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  nothing. 

Prof.  Waller  :  If  any  one  thinks  any 
part  of  the  report  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts,  let  him  have  that  part  read,  that  we 
may  see  what  it  is.  The  last  speaker  based 
his  remarks  upon  another  speaker's  con- 
struction of  the  report — ^a  construction  that 
it  will  not  bear. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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TEACHERS      EXAMINATIONS. 


Supt.  LucKEY  made  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Examinations,  in 
the  form  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  we  deplore  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  this  Commonwealth,  of  requiring  the 
Holders  of  professional  and  provisional  certifi- 
cates to  be  reexamined. 

Supt.  LucKEY:  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  this,  from  the  time  when  I  was  ex- 
amined. Since  then  I  have  been  examining 
officer  in  Ohio,  and  for  18  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  my  opinion  has  not  changed. 
I  once  examined  a  man  and  he  got  frC)m  30 
to  60  per  cent,  right  along,  and  when  I  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  school  awhile,  he  said  he 
had  just  graduated  from  Amherst.  I  know 
also  of  a  graduate  from  Edinburgh  who  was 
refused  a  certificate  because  he  could  not 
bound  the  township  I — that  wasn't  my 
work.  When  a  young  man  or  woman  comes 
to  be  examined  for  teaching,  and  passes,  let 
that  be  the  end  of  it,  the  same  as  a  doctor 
or  lawyer.  I  adopt  this  plan  in  relation  to 
my  own  certificates  and  other  people's.  If 
you  have  an  Illinois  certificate,  and  want 
to  teach  in  my  town,  I'll  endorse  it — or 
from  anywhere  else.  The  current  system  of 
repeated  examinations  is  disgusting,  degrad- 
ing and  intolerable — and  I  won't  tolerate  it 
while  I  hold  an  official  position. 

Supt.  Woodruff:  After  many  years  of 
hard  work  in  examining  teachers,  I  must 
confess  to  a  growing  conviction  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  my  colleague  from  Pittsburgh. 
But  I  think  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  certificates  are  provisional,  and  are 
held  by  persons  whom  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  admit  to  full  standing  in  the  profession. 
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In  these  cases,  I  am  coining  toward  a  will- 
ingness to  let  down  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship a  little,  if  I  am  sure  of  efficient  work  in 
the  school  room.  Continual' examination 
of  the  teacher  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  her 
in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils.  Of  course  we 
must  hold  up  the  grade  of  the  professional, 
and  give  it  only  to  qualified  teachers. 

Miss  Lloyd  :  Truly  '*  the  world  moves 
when  the  Superintendent  of  Bucks,  who 
some  thought  was  only  happy  when  exam- 
ining somebody,  makes  a  confession  like  the 
one  we  have  just  heard.  The  people  of 
this  and  other  states  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  had  too  much  exami- 
nation. Yet  there  are  Boards  who  ask 
Normal  graduates  to  submit  to  a  competi- 
tive examination !  The  usual  style  of  ex- 
amination only  tests  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge of  certain  facts,  not  her  fitness  for 
school  room  work,  which  is  the  final  test. 
There  must  be  some  test  of  scholarship,  but 
annual  examinations  interfere  with  self- 
culture,  by  consuming  time  in  preparation 
whch  might  be  better  spent.  We  want  a 
law  that  will  give  us  but  one  kind  of  certifi- 
cate, and  give  that  certificate  a  recognized 
value;  then  let  the  holders  go  to  work, 
make  a  reputation  and  stand  upon  it,  like 
members  of  other  professions. 

Prof.  Cause  :  Supt.  Luckey  is  right.  I 
had  taught  in  another  state,  then  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  was  called  back  after  one 
year ;  had  I  gone,  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  examination  by  a  man  whose 
letter  gave  evidence  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  English  language.  The  result  of 
one  fair  examination  should  stand. 

Supt.  Ballentine:  I  have  felt  the  same 
as  others  who  have  spoken ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  remedied  before  we  can  compare 
our  profession  with  others.  Lawyers  and 
doctors  have  no  "provisional"  grade;  and 
if  we  are  going  to  require  a  professional 
diploma  equal  to  theirs  before  allowing  any 
one  to  teach,  many  schools  must  be  closed, 
and  many  teachers  unemployed.  Then, 
too,  the  reemployment  of  teachers  depends 
not  upon  their  success  or  ability,  but  upon 
who  has  most  friends  in  the  school  board. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  a  vote 
taken  on  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
on  a  standing  vote,  about  a  dozen  voting  in 
the  negative. 

RESULT  OF   ELECTION. 

The  Committee  on  Election  reported  the 
following  officers  elected : 

President — Dept.  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart. 
Vice  Presidents — Miss  M.  L.  Dunn,  Mr.  A. 
T.  Palm. 


Enrolling  Committee — Messrs.  J.  H.  Werner, 
G.  W.  Weiss,  J.  O.  Knauss,  C.  F.  McNutt, 
T.  W.  Bevan. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
through  the  chairman.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and 
the  report  was  adopted  as  follows:  ^ 

Whereas  another  year  in  the  educational 
history  of  this  Commonwealth  has  elapsed,  and 
a  very  successful  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  is  drawing  to  a  close,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  i.  That  we  hail  widi  delight  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  education  manifested  in  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  libraries  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

2.  That  we  deem  the  addition  of  Physiology 
to  the  course  of  study  in  our  Public  Schools  a 
wise  act  on  the  part  of  our  -Legislature. 

3.  That  we  regret  the  defeat  of  the  bill  fixing 
the  minimum  length  of  the  school  term  at  six 
months  and  urge  the  various  County  Institutes 
to  agitate  the  question  of  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation. 

4.  That  the  fine  display  of  drawings  made 
at  this  meeting,  stimulates  our  pride,  and  we 
hereby  urge  the  schools  of  the  State  to  participate 
in  the  exhibition  to  be  made  at  Allentown  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

5.  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Mrs.  Juvia  C.  Hull,  for  her  magnificent  solos;  to 
Prof.  Rich's  choir  for  their  excellent  music;  to 
Harper  &  Brothers  for  the  musical  publications 
furnished  by  them;  and  to  Gov.  Pattison,  to 
Drs.  White,  Moffat,  Jeffers.  and  Rothrock,  Prof. 
Balliet,  Col.  Conwell  and  others  for  their  excel- 
lent addresses  and  instructive  lectures. 

6.  That  our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  several 
railroads  for  the  reduced  rates  granted  to  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

[Signed]  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

i.  P.  Andrews. 
ENNIE  F.  Givler. 

TEACHERS*    READING  CIRCLE. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Raub  was  invited  to  explain 
the  working  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle, recently  organized.  He  had  announced 
several  months  ago  in  the  Educational  News 
that  votes  would  be  received  from  all  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  who  wished  to  join  a  Read- 
ing Circle,  for  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
same.  Nearly  500  votes  had  been  cast,  re- 
sulting in  the  choice  of  Messrs.  Raub 
(President),  Buehrle  (Secretary),  Schaeffer, 
Luckey,  Spayd,  Eliwood  and  Houck. 
Since  the  organization,  two  courses — one  of 
two,  the  other  of  three  years — have  been  de- 
cided upon,  but  it  is  not  settled  whether 
they  shall  be  strictly  professional,  profes- 
sional and  literary,  or  professional,  literary 
and  scientific.  The  Board  are  open  to  sug- 
gestions from  all  interested.  The  initiation 
fee  is  fifty  cents — one-half  for  the  General 
Board,  the  other  for  the  local  Circle. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 
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THE  closing  session  began  with  music  by 
the  choir  **  Come  with  the  Gypsy 
Bride/'  after  which  Mrs.  Hull  sang  two 
songs  to  a  delighted  audience. 

Dr.  WicKERSHAM,  being  called  on  for  the 
first  speech,  said  he  had  not  expected  to 
be  put  in  the  front  rank  on  this  occasion, 
but  would  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Association.  The  Conven- 
tion out  of  which  it  grew  assembled  in  the 
old  court-house  in  this  place,  thirty-three 
years  ago.  There  were  only  25  or  30  pres- 
ent, chiefly  from  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Lancaster,  and  of  these  only  himself 
was  now  present ;  two- thirds  or  more  have 
gone  to  their  long  home,  the  rest  are  scat- 
tered. There  is  something  almost  melan- 
choly in  being  thus  left  alone,  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  a  few  more  years  we  shall 
all  be  gone  and  forgotten.  At  that  first 
meeting,  Dr.  Burrowes  was  temporary  chair- 
man and  John  H.  Brown,  of  Zane  street 
grammar  school,  Philadelphia,  was  perma- 
nent President.  The  speaker  reported  the 
resolutions,  one  of  which  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  superin tendency, 
and  the  discussion  of  this  was  in  progress 
when  the  Governor  visited  us.  Earnest 
speeches  were  made,  and  Governor  Bigler 
(who  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  free 
schools)  committed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
superintendency,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion it  was  established.  We  discussed  also 
Normal  Schools,  State  aid  to  institutes  (only 
8  or  10  had  been  held),  and  the  examination 
of  teachers.  On  this  last  question  there 
has  been  a  great  change :  then  we  old  teach- 
ers demanded  examination,  and  asked  the 
State  to  provide  for  it — to-day  you  decided 
you  had  been  examined  enough,  and  tried 
to  do  away  with  it.  The  minimum  school 
term  was  then  three  months;  we  recom- 
mended six,  and  in  1854  we  got  four,  but 
not  till  1873  ^^  ^^  increased  to  five.  We 
did  hope  1885  would  have  made  it  six,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Department ;  it  seems 
the  Legislature  has  not  yet  reached  our  old 
mark,  but  we  must  fight  it  out  on  that  line. 

He  wished  to  make^a  brief  personal  explan- 
ation concerning  some  remarks  made  at 
Meadville  last  year  which  had  been  con- 
strued to  indicate  some  personal  feeling. 
There  is  none  whatever;  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hickok's  speech  was  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  unkind  feeling  on  the 
speaker's  part  toward  any  man  engaged  in 
school  work  in  Pennsylvania. 

One  •suggestion  he  would  make.     Some 


years  ago  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to 
erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  that  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
free  schools,  and  upon  which  might  be 
placed  the  names  of  men  who  rendered  em- 
inent service  to  education.  His  part  was  to 
secure  legislation  and  select  a  suitable  site 
on  the  capitol  grounds ;  the  law  was  passed, 
and  authority  given  for  the  selection.  Now 
let  us  go  on  and  raise  this  monument.  The 
founders  of  our  school  system  were  great, 
large-hearted  men,  and  deserve  as  much 
honor  as  those  who  served  in  any  war.  He 
believed  we  could  raise  in  the  schools  $10,- 
000,  and  the  Legislature  would  give  us  as 
much — and  then  we  could  raise  a  monument 
of  which  we  might  be  proud. 

Perhaps  one  other  suggestion  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  gray  hairs  and  bald 
heads  among  us  need  plenty  of  rest.  Might 
we  not  form  a  club  or  society  of  Veteran 
Teachers,  who  should  hold  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains, 
where  we  would  fine  everybody  who  made  a 
speech,  read  an  essay,  or  proposed  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion,  and  would  spend  our 
time  in  enjoying  ourselves — fishing  or  play- 
ing tennis  or  base-ball.  We  would  only 
admit  such  as  had  been  in  the  work  twenty- 
five  years;  and  those  who  join  will  live 
longer  and  happier.  There  is  material  here 
for  a  good  start — Houck,  Morrow,  Stewart, 
Patterson,  Newlin,  Hoffecker,  Gotwals, 
Woodruff,  Luckey — plenty  of  them  to  form 
the  Veteran  Teachers'  Club.  But  before 
closing  he  reminded  the  Association  of  the 
agreement  that  he  was  to  be  President  in 
1895  ^^"^  *^^  third  time,  and  there  was  to  be 
no  electioneering  against  him. 

Supt.  Luckey:  I  was  put  on  to-night's 
programme  to  give  it  weight;  and  now  I'm 
called  on  to  go  into  a  grandfathers*  associa- 
tion. No,  I  thank  you.  At  that  old  meet- 
ing 33  years  back  there  wasn't  a  woman  in 
the  crowd — that's  the  reason  I  wasn't  there. 
I  think  I  see  them  all  wetting  the  court- 
house floor  with  their  tears  because  they 
couldn't  be  examined !  But  you  obverse  <Av>>i^ 
that  as  soon  as  the  State  wanted  to  examine 
them,  our  friend  Wickersham  became  county 
superintendent  and  examined  other  folks; 
it  don't  appear  that  he  hankered  after  exam- 
ination for  himself.  All  the  same,  there  is 
no  other  man  to  whom  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania owes  more  than  just  himself;  and 
I  don't  wonder  he  feels  sad  about  being  for- 
gotten. /  won't  be  forgotten  very  soon, 
lortunately — I  will  be  remembered  as  the 
one  man  who  stood  up  every  time  to  protect 
teachers    from    annual,    semi-annual,    and 
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monthly  examination — for  what  we  con- 
demned to-day  was  not  proper  examination, 
but  everlasting  re-examination. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

Prof.  J.  p.  Andrews  offered  *the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  he  thought  were  in 
place,  in  addition  to  the  general  mention  by 
the  committee.     They  were  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Press  of  this 
city  for  the  elaborate  and  favorable  notice  given 
of  this  meeting  from  day  to  day. 

Resolved,  I'hat  our  special  thanks  are  due 
and  tendered  to  Prof.  Rich,  and  his  choir  of  able 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  very  excellent 
music  furnished  during  the  many  sessions  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Jeffers  :  I  was  put  on  the  programme 
for  to-night  under  false  pretenses.  It  was 
said  that  some  expected  speakers  might  be 
absent,  and  Luckey  was  unreliable,  and  I 
might  be  needed  to  help  out  1  But  we  have 
a  full  programme  notwithstanding.  I  there- 
fore desire  to  make  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  unhappy  as  possi- 
ble; a  baldheaded  bachelor  of  his  years 
deserves  to  be  miserable.  He  puts  Dr. 
Wickersham  on  to  draw  the  crowd ;  he  puts 
on  Luckey,  whom  I  have  just  heard  com- 
mended as  **  the  best  circus  the  Association 
ever  had;*'  and  then  he  sandwiches  me  in. 
But  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  that 
last  resolution.  The  Press  deserves  all  it 
gets — on  both  sides,  of  course;  but  this 
choir  has  been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment 
to  me  and  to  every  music-loving  person  pre- 
sent; their  selections  were  well  chosen 
and  well  rendered,  and  served  to  encourage 
an  audience  that  had  to  suffer  from  Luckey 
and  the  rest  of  us. 

Some  people  say  these  annual  meetings 
are  an  expensive  luxury.  I  consider  them 
a  splendid  recreation,  besides  their  bringing 
together  the  representatives  of  different  edu- 
cational institutions.  We  want  to  link  all 
together,  to  furnish  sure  support  for  those 
who  reach  down  to  lift  up  those  who  are 
below.  The  very  existence  of  the  higher, 
even  though  it  do  not  recognize  us,  helps 
us  to  raise  our  standard.  Let  us  then  cher- 
ish these  higher  schools,  and  help  them  as 
we  have  opportunity ;  and  they  will  help  us. 

Dr.  Higbee  :  I  hope  that  my  hair  will  soon 
be  gray  enough  and  my  head  bald  enough 
to  be  qualified  for  the  Veteran  Corps  re- 
ferred to.  Meanwhile  I  have  one  sugges- 
tion to  make.  It  is  this :  No  system  of 
public  instruction  can  justly  claim  to  be 
complete,  which  does  not  pay  due  regard  to 
those  children  whom  adverse  circumstances 


have  deprived  of  its  ordinary  privilege 
the  pauper,   the  orphan,  those  who  suffer 
from  the  tyranny  or  poverty  of  their  parents. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  their  tender  lives  to 
be  spent  in  mines  and  manufactories,  or  to 
be  thrown  upon  random  charity ;  we  must 
take  up  their  cause  in  some  form,  and  see 
that  they  are  properly  trained  and  cared  for. 
The  sooner  the  State  begins  this  work  the 
better;  it  is  more   difficult   to  reform   the 
adult,  and  more  expensive  to  keep  or  kill 
him  if  he  becomes  criminal.    These  children 
should  have  not  only  intellectual  training, 
but  instruction  in  some  industrial  handicraft 
at  least  half  the  time.     There  ought  to  be 
schools  for  this  purpose  in  the  rural  parts  oi 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  that  it  is  a 
burning  shame  we  do  not  have  them.    There 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  large  school  estab- 
lished at  once,  where  these  children  may 
be  gathered  and  the  work  of  training  head 
and  hand  begun.     One  such  school,  with 
land  attached  for  agricultural  purposes,  would 
be  the  pioneer  of  a  grand  work.     Is  it  not 
time  to  think  of  this,  and  devise  means  for 
adding  this  essential  feature  to  our  system 
of  public  instruction  ?     Let  us  all  work  tOr 
gether,  and  help  to  induce  our  legislators, 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  to 
care  for  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Hull  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

Prof.  Andrews  offered  a  resolution  with 
reference  to  securing  better  rates  to  meet- 
ings of  Association,  which  was  amended  so 
as  to  instruct  the  Ticket  Agent  to  ascertain 
whether  any  other  bodies  (not  political)  re- 
ceive better  terms  than  we,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  equal  advantages. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

President  Morrow  said  it  was  now  time 
for  him  to  drop  off  like  an  autumn  leaf. 
He  took  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Association  for  the  many  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Luckey 
and  Andrews  to  conduct  the  President-elect 
to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  having  taken  the  chair, 
said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  appear  in 
this  capacity,  and  he  would  show  his  grati- 
tude by  endeavoring,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  members,  to  discharge  his  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  He  hoped  that  all 
present  would  co-operate  in  making  the  ses- 
sion at  Allentown  a  success. 

After  singing  the  long  metre  doxology,  and 
the  benediction  by  Dr.  Jeffers,  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Allentown  in  1886. 
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MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


ADAMS 2. 

Aaron  Sheeley, 
Minnie  Ault. 

ALLEGHENY —  I  $ . 

J.  S.  Johnston, 
G.  J.  Luckey, 
John  Monnow, 
J.  P.  Andrews, 
C  A.  Riddle, 
W.  R.  Ford, 
Mrs.  L.  Maxwell, 
Jennie  B.  Harrison, 
Mattie  E.  Harrison, 
R.  H.  KeUy, 
IS.  Briggs, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Briggs, 
Kate  J.  Newmont, 
lizzie  H.  Miller, 
J.  B.  Arbuckle. 

ARMSTRONGr--2. 

G.  C.  Stockdill, 
W.  P.  PhiHps. 

BEAVER — 2. 

].  M.  Reed, 
£.  C.  Lavers. 

BEDFORD — 4. 

J.  H.  Cessna, 
E.  Francis, 
Frank  S.  Miller, 
Maggie  McCleery. 

BERKS — 10. 

David  S.  Keck, 
N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
S.  A.  Baer, 

C.  F.  Dry, 
£.  L.  Kemp, 
George  C.  Young, 
Hattie  M.  Fister, 
Thos.  S.  Stein, 
Lizzie  D.  Keppel, 
Tillie  Valentine. 

BLAIR — 7. 

J.  H.  Likens, 

D.  S.  Keith, 
Lizzie  Whitehead, 

E.  H.  Watson, 
W.  F.  Bliss, 
Kate  M.  Stewart, 
B.  F.  Pinkerton. 

BRADFORD— 6. 

Geo.  W.  Ryan, 
Daniel  Fleischer, 
Emma  Adams, 
Frances  Brown, 
Anna  Beckwith, 
E.  B.  McKee. 

BUCKS-2-7.  ' 

W.  W.  Woodruff, 
D.  H.  Krat£, 


Allen  Bucks, 
Lizzie  S.  Bailey, 
Elizabeth  P.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
Mary  J.  Banks, 

I 

BUTLER— 4. 

W.  G.  Russell, 
John  Golden, 
J.  C.  Ricketts, 
G.  P.  Weigle. 

CAMBRDl — 3. 

L.  Strayer, 
J.  B.  Johnston, 
A.  Frank  Stauffer. 

CAMERON — 2. 

H.  L.  Pearsall. 
T.  J.  Fulton. 

CARBON — I. 

T.  A.  Snyder. 

CENTRE — I. 

J.  W.  Heston. 

CHESTER — 15. 

J.  W.  Harvey, 
G.  M.  Philips, 

D.  M.  Sensenig, 

E.  T.  Jeffers, 
Geo.  L.  Maris, 
Addison  Jones, 
H.  A.  McQurg, 
Eliza  J.  Slack, 
Jennie  Lambom, 
W.  H.  Snyder, 
Mary  Cummings, 
Alice  McCanna, 
Mrs.  Frank  Dean, 
H.  F.  Leister, 

G.  P.  Welsh. 

CLARION — 2. 

C.  F.  McNutt, 

A.  J.  Davis. 

CLEARFIELD — 6. 

Matt  Savage, 
M.  L.  McQuown, 
Sadie  Gallaher, 
Maggie  Mead, 
Martha  L.  Sweeney, 

B.  C.  Youngman. 

CLINTON — 5. 

Geo.  P.  Beard, 
A.  N.  Raub, 
E.  L.  Raub, 
P.  E.  Rose, 
Sadie  J.  Watson. 

COLUMBIA — 9. 

J.  S.  Grimes, 

D.  J.  Waller, 


Wm.  Noetling, 
Will  C.  Johnston, 
R.  M.  Geddis, 
O.  H.  Bakeless, 
M.  C.  Turrell, 
E.  J.  Brewster, 
H.  A.  Curran. 

CUMBERLAND — II. 

S.  B.  Heiges, 
W.  C.  McClelland, 
W.  H.  Miller, 
J.  T.  Meixel, 
J.  A.  Sprenkel, 
G.  T.  Moltz, 
C.  C.  Hughes, 
Sue  L.  McNeal, 
Alice  Beaverson, 
J.  M.  Means, 
A.  M.  Firestone. 

DAUPHIN — 181. 

R.  M.  McNeal, 
L.  O.  Foose, 
Rob'tA.McFadden, 
G.  W.  Straub, 
Rebecca  £.  Shanley, 
Jennie  Stoner, 
Joseph  S.  Manning, 
Carrie  J.  Wilson, 
A.  D.  E.  Killinger, 
Annie  Marshbank, 
Sue  Bergstresser, 
Bert  Miller, 
Julia  J.  Ryan, 
Fannie  Dunlap, 
Emily  Adams, 
Lily  Adams, 
Fannie  L.  Johnson, 
Alice  Robertson, 
Mary  T.  Stucker, 
Rebecca  Orth, 
Emma  Coleman, 
S.  B.  Urich, 
John  H.  Smith, 
J.  B.  Booser, 
Kate  Stambaugh, 
Lizzie  Jauss, 
Jennie  Robinson, 
Grace  German,    . 
Mary  Fry, 
Annie  Kunkel, 
W.  E.  Kirk, 
Annie  V.  Crowl, 
Clara  Shireman, 
Marvin  Darr, 
Jennie  Mitchell, 
Maggie  Barnes, 
Rosa  Moyer, 
Emily  O.  Kepple, 
M.  Alice  Herr, 
Annie  McCord, 
Kate  Harris, 
Mary  G.  Edwards, 
Mary  H.  Frantz, 
Eliza  Bishop, 
Mary  E.  Lehman, 


S.  C.  Cooper, 

C.  F.  Kaufman, 

{ Annie  L.  Morgan, 
A.  May  Lusk, 
Sadie  A.  Reid, 
Adda  S.  Roe, 
Amanda  Crowe, 
Lile  George, 
lola  Urich, 
Helen  Maloney, 
Rosa  Hargest, 
Annie  Burkholder, 
Annie  Midlam, 

A.  T.  Palm, 
Thos.  G.  Bering, 
Minnie  Gotta, 
Carrie  L.  Faries, 
Annie  G.  Beck, 
Annie  B.  Metzger, 
Emma  F.  Beatty, 
Carrie  Sees, 
Jennie  Dase, 
Sallie  Miller, 
Kate  Miller, 

F.  W.  Liesman, 
S.  P.  Stambaugh, 
L.  M.  Ebersol, 
L.  R.  Haehnlen, 
M.  L.  Nolen, 
Minnie  Sample, 
Mary  Royal, 
Sue  F.  Wilson, 
L.  H.  Gause, 
Kate  Haifleigh, 
Ida  M.  Bum, 

E.  B.  Kaufman, 
Clara  Saul, 
SalUe  Tait, 
Hannah  Morrow, 
Ellen  Gause, 

F.  I.  Thomas, 
L.  M.  Crabbe, 
Virginia  Hogeland, 

B.  Spangenberg, 
M.  H.  Lay  ton, 
John  A.  Krause, 
John  P.  Scott, 
Florence  Smith, 
John  K.  Tomlinson, 
Jennie  F.  Givler, 
Anna  F.  Groves, 
Minnie  Knudsen, 
Lizzie  Croft, 

Ella  A.  Zollinger, 
Lorena  G.  Evans, 
Virginia  F.  Sample, 
M.  Ella  Burn, 
Alice  Weber, 
Emma  Seibert, 
J.  Edwin  Devor, 
S.  S.  Ensminger, 
Annie  L.  Baker, 
Lulu  Crane, 
Emma  Lefever, 
Michael  Hensel, 
M.  M.  Tompkinson, 

D.  H.  Bucher, 


S.  B.  Kiefer, 

E.  E.  McCurdy, 
Juliet  Ensminger, 
Mary  A.  Alleman, 
Ettie  Carl, 

H.  L.  Nissley, 
Chas.  S.  Davis, 
W.  P.  Hutchinson, 
M.  Katie  McNiff, 
Mona  Fishbum, 
Wm.  T.  Hildrup, 
J.  C.  Nissly, 
J.  P.  Kaufman, 
Nelson  Enders, 
Belle  Stewart, 
J.  F.  Grumbine, 
R.  H.  Hess, 

F.  B.  Wickersham, 
J.  C.  Devenney, 
Laura  Musser, 

G.  M.  McElhenny, 
S.  M.  Stees, 

L.  E.  McGinnes, 
J.  H.  Keener, 
Grace  Maxwell, 
Isaac  Lloyd, 
Ruth  Stroh, 
H.  H.  Rich,    ' 
Fleda  Barnes, 
E.  A.  Harris, 
Carrie  Kilgore, 
Chas.  W.  Barnes, 
D.  W.  Beck, 
J.  F.  Seiler, 
W.  H.  Holtz, 
K.  D.  Miller, 
Fannie  R.  Marsh, 
Miss  Cooper, 

C.  A.  Miller, 

D.  A.  Hammacker, 
L.  L.  Palmer, 
Sadie  Hemperly, 
Tillie  Buckingham, 
May  Buckingham, 
Annie  Bletz, 

J.  L.  Bolton, 
L.  H.  Hofer, 
Helen  Breininger, 
Lottie  C.  Hess, 
John  C.  Miller, 
W.  M.  Fahnestock, 
Minnie  Shisler, 
Mary  J.  Rohrer, 
Clara  Meredith, 
John  L.  Bates, 
Hattie  E.  Mehaney, 
Irene  Kuhn, 
James  Light, 

E.  E.  Teghtmeyer, 
J.  A.  Shriver, 

E.  E.  Snyder, 
O.  S.  Houtz, 
E.  H.  Fisher, 
Jacob  Heyser, 
George  S.  Jones, 
Mary  L.  Sheesley, 
J.  R.  Bolton, 
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Annie  Steele, 
Carrie  Baskin. 

DELAWARE — 1 4. 

Albert  B.  Stewart, 
James  Sweeney, 
Hannah  A.  Sears, 
Lizzie  G.  Worrall, 
Bertha  Hibberd, 
Christie  Gourley, 
Tillie  McElwee, 

E.  M.  McElwee, 
A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Sallie  J.  Mateer, 
Ellen  G.  Davis, 
Mary  Sipler, 
Mrs.  R.H.Verlenden, 
Edith  A.  Davis. 

ERIE — 3. 

J.  M.  Morrison, 
S.  F.  Hoge, 

F.  H.  UmholU. 

FAYETTE — 2. 

R.  V.  Ritenour, 
J.  A.  Drumm. 

FOREST — I. 

J.  E.  Hillard. 

FRANKLIN — 9. 

H.  A.  Discrt, 
W.  H.  Hockenberry, 
J.  B.  Wingerd, 
L.  C.  Clugston, 
C.  H.  Arbuckle, 
Joseph  Pomeroy, 
M.  J.  Criswell, 
Kate  Eyster, 
Samael  Gelwix. 

FULTON — I. 
J.  F.  Barton. 

GREENE — I. 

J.  S.  Herrington. 

HUNTINGDON — 5. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
J.  H,  Brumbaugh, 
L.  S.  Shimmel, 
Mattie  McDivitt, 
Kate  E.  Coroin. 

INDIANA — 2. 

W.  A.  Cochran, 
J.  H.  Young. 

JUNIATA — 3. 

W.  E.  Auman, 
C.  J.  Ragan, 
Ida  J.  Patton. 

LACKAWANNA — I. 

N.  S.  Davis. 

LAWRENCE — 6. 

J.  R.  Sherrard, 


J.  Q.  Stewart, 

0.  J.  Patterson, 
Ella  J.  McBimey, 
T.  A.  Stewart, 

R.  G.  Furguson. 

LANCASTER — 48. 

M.  J.  Brecht, 

R.  K.  Buehrle, 

E.  E.  Higbec,* 

B.  F.  Shaub, 

E.  O.  Lyte, 

J.  P.  Wickersham,* 

Geo.  W.  HuU, 

1.  S.  Geist, 
J.  W.  Spayd, 
J.  D.  Pyott, 

J.  P.  McCaskey, 
A.  R.  Stamy, 
Wm.  Riddle, 
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MEETING  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
-Si- 

EDUCATORS  IN  COKVENTION  AT  SARATOGA. 


THE  enrollment  of  membeTs  at  the  Sara- 
toga meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tiop,  which  convened  July  loth,  is  reported 
as  second  only  to  that  at  Madison  last  year, 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  being  repre- 
seDted.  Papers,  carefully  prepared,  and 
practical  discussions  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Association  proper  and  of  its  different 
departments,  but  little  time  being  given  to 
merely  routine  business.  We  should  be  glad 
to  ]iy  much  of  this  matter  before  the  read- 
ers of  TAt  Journal,  but  the  space  at  com- 
mand is  limited,  and  condensed  abstracts, 
mainly  from  the  New  York  School  Journal 
and  the  New  'E.w^axiA  Journal  of  Education, 
can  only  be  presented.  These  abstracts  have 
been  very  carefully  made,  so  as  to  present  in 
brief  the  views  of  thoughtful  men  of  learn- 
ing, experience  and  reputation,  upon  subjects 
and  questions  of  leading  importance  under 
discussion  among  educators  of  to-day. 

After  cordial  welcome  and  response,  at 
the  opening  session  Prof.  Wilson  read  a 
paper  prepared  by  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Morgan, 
pnncipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  which  were  sketched 
the  characteristics  of  "The  Ideal  School- 
master." In  the  portrait  here  outlined  were 
blended  familiar  features  belonging  to  some 
of  the  noblest  and  best-gifted  souls  who  have 
blessed  the  world  by  teaching.  The  ele- 
ments which  blend  harmoniously  are  these  : 
*[.  He  is  endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  of 
manliness. 

I.  He  is  the  lover  of  his  race — one  whose 
lympatbtea  are  bounded  only  by  humanity. 


3.  He  is  deeply  and  intensely  patriotic. 

4.  He  is  a  lover  of  knowledge,  gleaning  from 
every  source  whatever  of  truth  can  be  helpful 
to  him. 

5.  Hemakestruthhisown,  separates  the  gold 
from  the  dross,  and  puts  upon  it  his  own  stamp. 

6.  He  is  an  artist  whose  function  it  is  to  fash- 
ion character  and  mould  the  soul. 

7.  Lasdy,  the  ideal  schoolmaster  is  one  who, 
recogniiing  the  dignity  of  his  relationship  to 
God,  lives  a.  noble  life — reverent,  trulh-loving, 
humble,  devout ;  and,  while  mindful  of  the 
practical,  homely  needs  of  training,  builds  not 
for  time  only,  but  for  eternity. 

President  Soldan  began  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  showing  the  tendency  of  modem 
science  to  trace  all  existing  things  to  a  final 
causes,  and  the  impossibility  of  going  beyond 
this.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed : 

To  understand  the  problems  of  life  means  to- 
view  them  in  the  light  of  eternity.  The  same 
law  holds  good  in  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
The  life  of  the  human  race  is  a  rising  courec  of 
development  by  which  higher  types  of  life  and 
civilization  are  evolved,  rather  than  a  steady  re- 
production of  identical  forms.  The  life  of  the 
race  is  a  perpetual  movement  towards  a  higher' 
plane.  Life  and  civilization  grow  naturally,  i,. 
e.,  according  to  their  inherent  principles.  On^ 
the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  the  Slate,  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  formulated  as  recorded 
in  tiadidonal  rules,  are  in  themselves  fixed  and. 
rigid.  In  these  we  find  no  principle  of  natural 
growth,  and  therefore  a  constandy  widening  gap  ■ 
is  left  between  progressive  life  and  fined  instttu- 
tions,  between  the  infinite  and  universal  princi- 
ples, and  the  fixed  rules  and  traditions  whichi 
mirror  but  a  transient  phase  of  Ufe.    Constant. 
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adjustment  is  required  to  harmonize  laws  and 
institutions  with  hfe  and  its  needs.  In  making 
these  adjustments,  human  intelligence  must  be 
guided  by  the  mode  in  which  life  grows ;  it  must 
be  a  process  of  evolution,  not  a  process  of  rev- 
olution. Old  created  types  are  not  cast  aside, 
but  form  a  basis  and  part  of  the  more  perfect 
form  into  which  it  is  moulded.  Education  is 
one  of  these  human  institutions,  and  without  the 
adjustment  to  ever-changing  conditions  of  life,  a 
gap  would  open  between  the  practice  of  the 
school  and  the  needs  of  the  age.  The  strain 
between  educational  institutions  and  methods 
that  have  survived  their  usefulness  and  the 
needs  of  the  time,  manifests  itself  in  the  public 
sentiment  by  dissatisfaction  and  censure. 

When  systems  of  education  have  outlived 
themselves,  when  the  teacher's  faithful  zeal  la- 
bors in  the  circle  of  the  old  trodden  path  from 
which  life  has  moved  away,  then  rises  a  voice 
out  of  the  progressive,  living  consciousness  of 
the  nation,  and  proclaims  anew  those  eternal 
and  fundamental  principles  of  education  to 
which  routine  and  method,  schools  and  studies, 
must  ever  be  adjusted.  Such  a  call  has  gone 
forth  in  our  day,  and  the  name  the  '*  New  Ed- 
ucation" has  been  given  it;  new  in  the  sense  of 
a  re-statement  of  the  great  truth  underlying  all 
rational  teaching.  Any  movement  which  draws 
public  attention  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
enlists  public  sympathy  in  educational  efforts, 
should  be  hailed  with  pleasure. 

In  this  adjustment  of  education,  the  detection 
of  existing  difference  between  practice  and  prin- 
ciple is  the  most  vital  step.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession is  liberally  aided  in  this  difficult  under- 
taking by  the  unstinted  criticism  launched 
against  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  barometer 
which  may  not  always  truly  indicate  the  educa- 
tional weather,  but  if  it  were  cast  aside  the  storm 
might  overtake  us  unawares.  But  as  all  critics 
are  not  competent,  and  all  criticism  is  not  just, 
it  follows  that  current  criticism  is  not  a  safe  guide 
as  to  what  change  is  needed  in  school  and  teach- 
ing, yet  it  deserves  attention  because  it  assists 
in  the  discovery  of  those  features  in  the  school 
system  which  require  adjustment.  The  true 
guiding  principles  for  the  reformer  are  found  in 
Uie  eternal  educational  verities  which  have  been 
pronounced  so  eloquently  by  the  great  thinkers 
and  writers  in  the  tield. 

Gigantic  is  the  work  of  adjustment  and  adapt- 
ation that  remain  to  be  done,  but  great  also  is 
the  work  that  has  been  quietly  accomplished. 
In  the  school-rooms  throughout  the  land  a  new 
spirit  moves.    The  vast  change  in  method  was 
not  the  result  of  a  sudden  revolution,  but  of 
gradual  adjustment.    The  lessons  of  the  past 
.are  not  forgotten,  nor  is  the  text-book  thrown 
.aside.   It  no  loneer  stands  in  the  teacher's  place, 
but  it  is  a  valued  aid  in  instrucrion.    The  new 
.methods  of  teaching  have  introduced  a  new 
spirit  into  our  school-rooms.    The  importance 
*of  new  data  of  knowledge  is  recognized,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  embody  them  in  the  curri- 
rculum  of  the  common  schools.    In  trying  to 
adjust  education  to  the  many  demands  made 
<upon  it,  we  turn  again  with  confidence  to  the 
.abiding  principles  of  which  we  have  spoken. 


Under  our  high  form  of  government  it  is  a 
question  that  concerns  each  of  us  that  those 
who  participate  in  the  control  of  the  State 
shoula  possess  the  intelligence  without  which 
this  right  cannot  be  exercised  properly.  In 
this  sense  education  becomes  a  national  ques- 
tion. In  her  patient  toil  to  educate  the  t.eed 
race,  the  South  has  met  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  land,  and  has  met  with  recognition  by 
the  highest  political  body  of  the  country  in  de- 
ciding that  tne  nation  should  extend  to  it  a  help- 
ing hand. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns  read  an  ably-prepared 
paper  on  "The  Common  School  and  Moral- 
ity. * '  An  abstract  of  the  learned  docunoent 
shows  that  the  sum  of  influences  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  character  is 
called  moral  education,  and  therefore  the 
moral  aspect  of  school  work  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  discussion  was  summed  up  as 
follows :  That  the  moral  education  afforded 
by  the  schools  is  all-pervasive ;  found  pro- 
perly in  the  teaching  of  every  class,  in  the 
general  arrangement;  above  all,  in  the  man- 
agement and  discipline  of  the  schools,  the 
supreme  purpose  of  which  ought  to  be  to 
form  character.  That  the  effect  is  limited 
not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  pupil,  but  by 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  surrounding 
social  life.  That  the  morality  taught  is  sec- 
ular, enforcing  principles  which  have  been 
demonstrated  by  human*  experience  and  un- 
derlie social  order,  thus  leading  to  religion 
through  recognition  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  That  the  elements  of  this 
work  are,  first,  the  formation  of  right  habits; 
second,  the  inculcation  of  fixed  principles 
and  right  ideas;  and  third,  the  development 
of  moral  judgment.  We  are  too  often  satis- 
fied with  the  first  alone,  which  leaves  the 
result  unintelligent  and  unstable.  That 
these  are  accomplished  together  by  instruc- 
tion and  management;  whose  constant  aim 
is  to  reach  the  intelligence  and  conscience 
of  the  child,  and  bring  him  into  sympathy 
and  co-operation.  That  the  fundamental 
virtues  to  be  cultivated  are,  first,  justice, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  kindness,  politeness; 
and  second,  purity,  self-control,  industry, 
prudence,  reverence,  and  courage.  That 
success  in  their  cultivation  is  conditional 
upon  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the  main- 
taining of  right  relations,  and  the  proper 
direction  of  public  opinion  in  the  schools. 
That  formal  lessons  in  morals  are  valuable 
chiefly  in  the  primary  schools,  and  alto- 
gether subsidiary  in  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  aims  of  the  work  thus  out- 
lined. 

Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Stearns*  paper.  We  should 
not  teach  precepts  unless  we  see  that  they 
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are  carried  out,  and  to  fail  in  this  is  a  weak- 
ness. Thorough  hygiene  is  necessary  for 
stability  to  moral  character.  The  body 
should  be  healthy  to  secure  a  good,  active 
mind.  We  educate  the  memory,  the  senses, 
the  muscles,  and  we  will  not  do  our  com- 
plete work  until  we  train  the  whole  body. 
While  brain-building  we  must  appreciate 
the  fact  that  good  health  is  a  necessity  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  scholar.  There 
is  nothing  that  blunts  morality  like  stupid- 
ity. Nervousness  among  teachers  should 
be  deprecated  in  all  cases.  Certain  dispo- 
sitions have  been  inoculated  into  school 
children.  He  favored  the  teaching  of  music, 
as  rhythm  is  a  necessity.  All  schools  should 
be  removed  from  partisan  or  political  in- 
fluences. 

William  Ross,  of  Seneca  co.,  said  that  to 
teach  morals  teachers  should  practice  what 
they  preach. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  desired  to  supplement 
what  Prof.  Hall  had  said.  He  argued  that 
the  morality  taught  is  secular.  No  moral 
training  in  our  public  schools  will  rise  above 
a  mechanical  measure  unless  backed  by  a 
religious  and  vital  motive.  We  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  this  vital  element ;  must 
recognize  the  light  that  illuminates  the  soul 
and  comes  down  from  the  Author.  Relig- 
ion should  breathe  its  ennobling  influence 
upon  the  child.  To  accomplish  this  the 
teacher  must  be  fed  from  a  higher  source, 
and  show  his  reverence  by  every  act  in  the 
school-room.  We  must  look  higher  than 
the  mere  authority  of  man.  We  must  lift 
the  soul  of  the  child.  The  teacher  must 
throw  around  the  child  a  religious  atmos- 
phere. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
a  paper  on  •*  How  to  Learn,*'  said : 

Two  examples  of  the  faoious  maxims  of  Co- 
menius,  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  were 
shown  in  the  case  of  a  poor,  self-made  man  in 
a  Florida  pine  woods,  wholly  uneducated  and 
dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  nothing  but 
the  tire  of  his  cart-wheels  and  the  mill-stones 
that  ground  his  corn ;  making  every  other  im- 
plement for  his  whole  subsistence,  and  working 
out  his  temporal  salvation  on  his  own  line  of 
operation.  He  was  a  veritable  human  curi- 
osity, working  everything  out  by  himself  with 
industry,  patience,  and  self-sacrihce.  But  lack- 
ing the  education  which  comes  from  contact 
with  men,  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  and  the  mental  power  that  couples  one's 
self  to  the  human  race,  he  had  come  to  nothing 
save  a  new  object  lesson  to  illustrate  what  any 
man  anywhere  comes  to,  who  tries  to  get  on  by 
a  literal  acting  out  of  the  useful  maxim,  "We 
learn  to  do  by  doing.*'  Contrasted  with  this 
'was  the  career  of  the  famous  architect  coming 
home  from  his  studies  abroad,  with  his  imagina- 


tion full  of  forms  of  ideal  beauty  which  were 
materialized  into  scores  of  noble  buildings  in 
different  cities  and  states.  He  also  learned  "  to 
do  by  doing." 

What  we  call  our  individuality  is  the  least 
part  of  us ;  only  that  little  ane^le  in  which  we 
are  differentiated  from  the  glorious,  common 
human  nature  whereby  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  Almighty  God.  So,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  hold  up  in  the  new  schools 
of  our  new  land  the  adage  of  wise  old  Comen- 
ius,  we  shall  make  the  worst  failure  of  the  ages 
if  we  fall  into  the  conceit  that  we  are  set  up  here 
on  this  western  continent  to  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning and  make  all  things  new.  There  is  an 
absurd  provincialism  of  a  new  country  that  does 
not  know  that  there  has  been  any  life  of  the 
ages  before;  where  man  stands  up  a  creature 
without  a  past ;  to  whom  history  is  only  a  last 
year's  almanac ;  in  whose  light  all  the  mighty 
achievements  of  mankind  are  matters  of  stolid 
indifference.  Would  not  the  habit  of  absolute 
reliance  on  individual  observation  and  verifica- 
tion, essential  as  it  is,  become  the  most  mislead- 
ing of  all  delusions,  sending  forth  into  a  new 
and  forming  civilization  a  generation  of  eager 
and  powerful  youth  with  the  impression  that  this 
worla  virtually  began  with  George  Washington, 
and  all  realms  of  life  were  a  blank  sheet  on 
which  the  new  gospel  must  be  written  by  every 
graduate?  Why  in  our  education  can  we  not 
take  up  one  good  thing  without  dropping  an- 
other ?  Let  us  beware,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
reposing  off  on  the  side  track  of  the  *'  through 
route,"  along  which  a  new  generation  may  be 
carried  to  a  better  civilization. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
gued that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  **  New 
Education,''  but  it  contains  no  new  ideas. 
What  was  in  the  minds  of  the  few  is  now 
being  put  into  the  minds  of  the  many. 
What  centuries  ago  was  held  by  a  mere 
handful,  is  now  being  taught  in  every  school 
in  the  land.  We  learn  certain  things  by 
doing,  and  others  by  mental  activity. 

Miss  Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Child's  Environ- 
ment," of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

1.  Culture,  nature,  and  the  divine  form  a  trin- 
ity bf  environment.  Physical  environment— cli- 
mate, food  and  occupation ;  mental  environment 
— ^heredity,  government  and  institutions.  Educa- 
tion, as  a  moral  environment,  includes  manners, 
beliefs,  and  all  the  influences  that  help  in  die 
formation  of  character. 

2.  How  does  the  question  of  moral  environ- 
ment affect  us  as  teachers  ?  Every  human  be- 
ing is  responsible  to  God,  and  under  personal 
obligation  to  society. 

3.  Faith  is  the  first  characteristic  of  childhood ; 
trust,  its  embodiment.  Encourage  this  faith, 
and  nature  will  speak  her  own  message  to  the 
soul.  If  necessary  to  repress  a  too  fearless  self- 
confidence,  loving- kindness  is  the  means.  The 
true  teacher  creates  a  new  moral  environment 
about  the  child ;  one  who  is  petulant,  passion- 
ate and  unjust  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  vice. 
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4.  The  child  is  bom  into  an  infinite  school — 
takes  lessons  from  ever)'  power  in  nature.  To 
awaken  and  develop  this  power  is  to  put  the 
child  in  harmony  with  God.  This  is  the  nighest 
motive.  Such  an  awakening  gives  power  of 
will,  affection  and  thought ;  power  to  judge,  rea- 
son and  generalize;  power  to  select  and  use  the 
best  means  to  govern  himself  and  lead  others. 
A  perfect  moral  environment  is  thus  created. 

5.  Heredity  is  only  a  habit ;  the  philosophers 
claim  if  the  new  surroundings  can  be  made  to 
favor  the  fixity  of  an  acquired  habit,  the  future 
progress  of  the  race  is  mainly  in  our  hands.  We 
first  change  the  surroundings  of  the  ill-born  or 
ill-bred  child,  and  then  labor  for  his  happiness 
in  the  new  condition;  that  is,  for  a  complete 
adaptation  to  his  environment.  Science  tells 
us  that  happiness  is  the  harmony  between  an 
organism  and  its  environment. 

6.  Words  to  young  teachers.  The  ground  of 
culture  lies  in  nature,  not  in  calling.  Faithful- 
ness is  all.  A  false  conformity  begets  weak- 
ness. Cultivate  charm  of  manner;  personal 
magnetism  is  a  tremendous  power.  Move 
steadily  on,  believing  in  the  right  and  in  the 
power  of  your  mission ;  carping  criticism  can- 
not harm  you.  Seek  the  best  means  possible. 
In  the  sharp  battle  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  keep  your  temper  and  guard  your  tongue. 
The  **  perfection  of  tolerance  is  to  tolerate  in- 
tolerance." Make  these  resolves  your  own  to- 
day, and  work  them  out  nobly  in  your  lives. 

Dr.  Henry  Waite,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper 
on  ''The  Teacher's  Tenure  of  Office." 
The  public  schools  and  the  teachers  are  to 
be  duly  recognized  as  among  the  active 
efficiencies  which  we  vaguely  describe  as  the 
"civil  service."  Regarding  our  schools  as 
parts  of  our  civic  machinery,  and  our  teach- 
ers as  public  servants,  we  shall  find  no  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  application  of  civil 
service  reform  in  the  conduct  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  Precedence  should  be  given 
to  the  problem,  how  to  bring  the  best  talent 
to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  and  how 
to  keep  it  there.  The  cause  of  the  evil  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  degradation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  T.et  all  who  feel  a  necessity  for 
the  reform,  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  each  state  the  influence  of  intel- 
ligent public  sentiment.  Let  the  appoint- 
ing power  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
intelligence,  who  will  become  the  friends 
and  counsellors  of  the  teachers.  Let  our 
legislators  demand  the  compliance  of  local 
tax-payers,  and  school  officers,  with  such 
statutory  provisions  for  the  support  and  re- 
tention of  competent  teachers  as  shall  secure 
a  remuneration  proportioned  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  services  rendered. 

Dr.  John  Hancock:  The  best  work 
performed  by  teachers  is  shown  by  those 
who  have  been  given  proper  time  to  com- 
plete it  without  being  continually  harassed 


by  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future.  Effi- 
cient work  is  desirable.  Tenure  of  office 
should  apply  to  those  who  properly  train 
themselves  for  school  work.  The  selection 
of  school  officers  should  be  removed  from 
the  arena  of  partisanship. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  **  Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men/* 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

1.  Statistics  show:  That  the  average  income 
of  men  teachers  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  professions ;  but  that  the  range  of  com- 
pensation is  comparatively  limited ;  and  that  as 
a  rule,  experience  of  considerable  extent  is  re- 
garded as  a  disqualification.  ' 

2.  Hence,  as  a  business,  teaching  ranks  below 
first-class ;  for  while  it  engages  the  first  services 
of  college-bred  young  men  who  must  earn 
money,  it  fails  to  hold  the  ablest  of  them,  and 
those  that  continue  do  so  at  a  pecuniary  disad- 
vantage, in  proportion  as  they  are  qualified  to 
excel. 

3.  The  remedy  lies :  Not  in  general  increase 
of  wages  ;  not  in  pensions  to  retired  teachers; 
not  entirely  in  abolishing  annual  elections  ;  but 
in  promotmg  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  that  unfit  candidates  may  be  rejected, 
and  the  fittest  secured  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hampson  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Decline  of  Apprenticeship  and  the 
Industrial  School  Question  in  the  United 
States."  He  said,  among  other  things: 
The  defects  in  the  existing  apprenticeship 
system  are  of  such  a  character  that  no  satis- 
factory modification  of  it  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  As  a  partial  substitute  for  it, 
every  manufacturing  city  of  considerable 
size  should  provide  good  scientific  instruqtion 
in  the  evening,  free  of  cost,  drawing  to  be 
given  a  prominent  place,  and  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  practical  in  character,  and  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  local  industries.  For  in- 
struction in  the  day-time  in  such  cities  there 
sbould  be  one  or  more  well-equipped  man- 
ual-labor schools,  to  be  attended  by  a  suc- 
cession of  four  or  five  volunteer  classes  from 
the  public  schools  during  two  or  three  hours 
each  day,  the  pupils  volunteering  to  be  ex- 
cused from  some  of  the  literary  studies  of 
the  regular  course.  A  minor  advantage  that 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  manual-labor 
schools  by  municipalities,  would  be  that  the 
schools  could  be  no  longer  reproached  with 
unfitting  pupils  for  working  with  their 
hands.  The  objection  of  cost  has  been  ex- 
aggerated ;  private  philanthropy  would  be 
likely  to  diminish  it;  and  manual-labor 
schools  have  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  some 
other  educational  establishments  of  less  ob- 
vious value. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose  read  a  supplementary 
report  of  a  sub-Committee  on  Hygiene  upon 
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the  subject  of  "Recess  or  no  Recess  in 
School."  The  committee  reported  in  1884 
against  the  no-recess  plan;  the  subject 
was  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  sub- 
mit another  report  at  this  time.  The 
committee  learned  in  T884  of  cases  of 
serious  physical  evils  that  came  to  per- 
sons from  too  close  confinement,  from 
being  deprived  of  opportunities  to  comply 
with  the  necessities  of  the  system,  and  from 
over-pressure  in  study.  A  government 
commission  in  Germany  had  recommended 
in  1884  that  school  hours  should  be  reduced 
to  26,  to  28  and  to  32  hours  per  week ;  and 
that  pupils  must  have  other  exercise  than 
gymnastics  to  insure  good  health.  The 
committee  issued  to  the  public  in  February, 
1885,  a  circular  letter  of  searching  and  ex- 
haustive questions  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
cess in  schools.  Thirty -two  communion 
tions  on  the  matter  were  received  by  the 
committee ;  these  letters  were  from  eleven 
states;  56  per  cent,  of  them  favored  the  no- 
recess  plan,  and  44  per  cent,  the  recess  plan. 
The  no-recess  plan  has  been  in  operation  14 
years  in  one  place,  Adrian,  Mich.,  but  less 
than  two  years,  on  an  average,  in  the  other 
places ;  two  places  had  tried  the  no-recess 
plan,  and  had  practically  abandoned  it ;  the 
no-recess  practice  has  been  .advocated  by 
superintendents  and  teachers,  where  it  has 
been  introduced.  After  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion the  report  found  the  real  point  in  the 
case  to  be  "  What  shall  constitute  the  maxi- 
mum of  hours  for  a  school-day  for  the  pub- 
lic schools?" 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Normal  Education  was  presented  by 
Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds:  Skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching  is  acquired  by  practice  in  teaching, . 
and  early  practice  should  be  under  such 
careful  inspection  and  guidance  as  will 
guard  the  pupil  from  loss  or  harm.  These 
conditions  are  best  secured  through  care- 
fully conducted  practice  schools.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  committee  from  study/ 
of  the  questions,  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  the  several  proposi- 
tions is,  that  there  should  be  a  school  both 
of  observation  and  of  practice  in  every  Nor- 
mal school. 

The  Committee  on  State  School  Systems 
made  a  report  on  State  School  Supervision, 
through  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sweet. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  points 
made :  The  State  Board  of  Education  should 
be  composed  chiefly  of  professional  teach- 
ers, and  the  various  public  educational  in- 
terests should  be  well  represented.  It  should 
take  charge  of  the  issuing  of  State  certifi- 


cates, supervise  State  educational  institu- 
tions, examine  and  license  all  local  officers 
authorized  to  examine  and  license  teachers 
throughout  the  State,  exercise  control  over 
county  and  district  institutes,  and  appoint 
the  State  Superintendents.  A  county  ot  dis- 
trict superintendent  should  have  his  fitness 
well  attested,  and  have  a  long  tenure  of 
office.  He  should  have  power  to  examine 
applicants  for  teachership,  and  issue  and  re- 
voke licenses.  He  should  be  appointed  by 
a  county  board  of  education,  formed  of 
members  of  the  local  boards,  and  this 
county  board  should  have  oversight  of  the 
schools  in  the  county. 

A  report  on  School  Reports  was  read  by 
Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  special  consideration  of  the 
Council :  That  all  State  reports  be  annual, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  leg- 
islature has  annual  or  biennial  sessions. 
That  all  county  superintendents  make  an- 
nual reports.  That  all  city  boards  or  super- 
intendents print  annual  reports.  That  the 
school  boards  of  towns  and  townships  where 
there  are  no  county  superintendents  print 
annual  reports  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  towns  and  townships. 
That  all  reports,  general  and  local,  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  ordinary 
octavo  size.  That  all  accounts,  records  and 
registers  of  all  city  systems  of  schools  be 
so  kept  as  to  afford  the  statistical  informa- 
tion called  for  by  statistical  schedule  No.  2 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  the 
same  items  be  included  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  city  systems  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  statistics  thereof.  That  the  State  report 
contain  the  actual  number  of  persons  of  each 
age  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at 
an  approximate  date,  say  the  middle  of  the 
school  year,  distinguishing  between  urban 
and  rural  schools ;  and  that  city  reports  con- 
tain the  actual  number  of  each  age  at  a  given 
date:  i,  irrespective  of  grades;  2,  in  the  three 
different  grades,  high,  grammar,  and  prim- 
ary ;  3.  in  each  class  and  school  of  these 
three  grades.  That  useless  and  false  aver- 
ages be  eliminated  from  statistics ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  number  of  months  the 
schools  have  kept,  as  reported  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts report. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Statistics 
made  a  report  on  **  Reforms  in  Statistics,'* 
through  its  chairman,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bick- 
nell.  He  said  :  The  value  of  statistics  de- 
pends first  upon ,  the  proper  classification 
adopted  ;  second,  on  the  uniformity  of  such 
a  classification  in  its  general  application; 
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third,  on  the  honesty  and  thoroughness  of 
the  collection  of  data ;  and  fourth,  on  the 
careful  collection  of  the  facts  under  their 
proper  classes.  Their  uses  are  to  measure 
certain  conditions  and  movements  in  society, 
and  to  determine  the  value  and  significance 
of  the  factors  employed.  As  the  evidence 
of  progress  or  decline,  as  the  basis  of  needed 
legislation  and  the  ground  of  many  of  the 
great  moral  and  social  movements  of  the 
age,  as  an  argument  to  use  against  enemies 
of  the  schools,  and  as  an  incitement  to  more 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  sta- 
tistics are  of  great  value. 

A  report  on  "Methods  of  Pedagogical 
Inquiry,**  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
The  term  pedagogy  refers  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  I  prefer  to  use  the  phrase  school 
education  instead  of  the  term  **  pedagogy." 
School  education  has  four  departments,  or 
interests :  (a)  The  course  of  study ;  (b)  the 
method  of  instruction ;  (c)  the  modes  of 
discipline;  (d)  the  plan  of  organization. 
No  question  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  school  can  be  settled  without  consider- 
ing the  larger  field  of  education  performed 
outside  of  the  school  by  the  four  cardinal 
institutions  of  man.  Thus  we  have  two 
seemingly  opposite  requirements  to  fulfill  in 
pedagogical  inquiry.  A  rational  man  wishes 
t  J  act  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  as 
far  as  possible.  Hence  practical  activity 
continually  demands  summary  conclusions, 
the  seeing  of  the  trend  of  all  the  facts.  It 
closes  the  case,  and  decides,  while  theoreti- 
cal inquiry  merely  wishes  to  go  on  forever 
analyzing  and  determining  new  facts  and 
conditions.  In  order  to  use  the  results  of 
special  analysis,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  take  a  general  survey.  But  the  gen- 
eral survey  is  also  necessary  to  science. 
Isolated  facts  do  not  make  science.  A  gen- 
eral survey  is  likewise  necessary  in  science 
to  unite  facts  and  events  into  a  system,  so 
that  each  fact  may  throw  light  on  all  the 
others. 

Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  made  a  report  on 
"Results  of  Pedagogical  Inquiry,"  which 
was  as  follows :  First  came  special  studies  of 
infants  by  scientific  fathers.  Nearly  30 
monographs  of  this  kind  shed  much  light 
on  the  earliest  three  or  four  years  of  life. 
Then  came  the  Berlin  studies  of  children, 
undertaken  in  1879,  to  determine  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  children  in  different 
wards  of  the  great  German  capital.  In 
1883  the  Boston  studies  of  children  enter- 
ing school,  published  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
view^ May,  1883,  were  made.  Some  study 
child  language,  others  their  memory,  others 


their  drawing,  others  their  musical,  relig- 
ious, physical,  and  moral  development, 
respectively.  The  results  were  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  even  resumed  in  a  single  paper. 
They  seem,  so  far,  to  group  together  some- 
what as  follows  :  (i)  There  is  great  danger 
of  thinking  that  young  children  know  more 
than  they  do ;  (2)  The  vast  importance  of 
adolescence,  and  the  need  of  correspond- 
ing modification  of  methods  at  that  great 
change ;  (3)  The  great  wrong  to  a  child  of 
giving  information  unsolicited,  without  first 
exciting  an  interest  in  it ;  (4)  A  new  object 
lesson  method  of  studying  mental  science, 
especially  in  normal  schools  and  some  col- 
leges, where  instruction  in  this  department 
is  mediaeval ;  (5)  The  unequaled  educa- 
tional advantages  of  farm  life  for  children ; 
(6)  A  deeper  conviction  that  the  normal 
development  of  childhood  is  the  end  to 
which  everything  should  be  subordinated  as 
means. 

Mr.  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  read  a  paper  on  "  Language  as  an 
Educator."  Life  is  a  school,  and  its  value 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  healthful, 
mental,  and  spiritual  development  which 
results  from  our  environments.  These  en- 
vironments constitute  the  language  of 
nature,  and  are  designed  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  as  our  educators.  He  is  the  best 
scholar  who  best  understands  this  language 
of  nature.  As  the  whole  book  of  nature 
cannot  be  read  by  our  own  observations  and 
experience,  we  must  learn  the  observations 
and  experience  of  others  by  the  language  of 
signs.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  a  school 
education  is  to  prepare  the  young  for  the 
work  of  life,  by  teaching  them  this  language 
of  word-signs.  The  branches  of  school 
study  ought  to  contain  these  lessons  of 
nature  in  human  language.  Every  branch 
has  its  own  peculiar  language,  and  the  cur- 
riculum of  school  training  should  be  used  as 
the  means  of  language  training.  Before  a 
child  can  be  taught  arithmetic,  he  must 
learn  the  language  of  arithmetic.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  geography,  history,  and  of 
every  other  school  study.  The  elements  of 
knowledge  will,  of  course,  be  taught  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  preparation  for  the, more 
complete  study  of  the  branches.  Children 
waste  half  their  school  lives,  because  they 
try  to  master  principles  before  they  learn  the 
language  which  is  used  to  represent  prin- 
ciples in  Ihe  books  used.  Hence  we  should 
have  elementary  reading  books,  which  con- 
tain linguistic  reading  lessons ;  arithmetical 
reading  lessons;  geographical  and  historical 
reading    lessons;    physiological,    botanical 
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and  scientific  reading  lessons.  When  these 
are  mastered,  the  children  will  be  prepared 
to  master  the  complete  text-books,  and  en- 
gage in  profitable  supplementary  reading. 

•'The  Function  of  the  Normal  School  in 
our  Educational  System,*'  was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  Prof.  Edward  E.  Sheib,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Louis- 
iana.     The    position    which    the    Normal 
school  occupies  among  institutions  devoted 
to  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
be  appreciated  until  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion with  relation  to  mankind,  to  nations, 
and  to  individuals,  is  made  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  thus  made  evident  that  this  peculiarly 
national  institution*  so  long  as  it  strives  to 
carry  out  this,  its  true  mission,  must  continue 
the  pivotal  point  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction.    It  bases  its  teachings  upon  sci- 
entific principles  and  intelligent  observation, 
elevating  the  profession  of  teaching  to  the 
dignity  of  other  arts  and  sciences.     Its  stu- 
dents pass  directly  from  the  lecture  halls  to 
the  school  room,  and,  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  become  the  most 
valuable  agents  for  disseminating  knowledge. 
The  immediate  contact  with  the  children  of 
the  people  makes  it  the  most  effective  insti- 
tution for  the  elevation  of  the  masses.     Its 
thereto  practical  nature  makes  it  the  most 
reliable  institution  for  the  rearrangement  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  science  and  exper- 
ience, for  the  uses  of  the  schools.     It  be- 
comes a  guarantee  for  rational  text-books. 
The  philosophical  principles  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  its  critical  disposition,  and  its 
daily  contact  with   the  throbbing  world, 
stamp  it  a  living  organism.     It,  therefore, 
becomes  a  safeguard  against  routine  and 
mannerism,  and  a  pledge  for  the  natural, 
healthful,  and  vigorous  growth  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.     It  recognizes  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  the  importance  of  moulding 
the  character,  and  so  becomes  the  means  for 
making  moral  education  a  leading  feature  of 
our  schools. 

Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Practical 
Value  of  College  Education.*'  It  is  fre- 
quently affirmed  that  college  education  does 
not  pay — that  colleges  are  not  practical. 
He  first  named  the  classes  between  whom 
comparison  is  to  be  made.  First  class,  those 
known  to  have  graduated  from  some  col- 
cgc  \  second  class,  comprising  seven  subor- 
dinate classes — (tf)  all  who  have  taken  only  a 
partial  course  in  college ;  (b)  those  who  have 
graduated  only  from  secondary  schools ;  {/) 
those  who  have  graduated  only  from  techni- 
cal and  professional  schools,  not  having  pre- 


viously taken  a  collegiate  course ;  (e)  all 
instructed  by  private  tutors;  (/)  those  pos- 
sessing only  an  elementary  aducation;  (^) 
the  wholly  illiterate ;  (//)  all  those  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  as  to  their  early  educa- 
tional advantages.  Dr.  Fellows  closed  with 
the  following  summary,  showing" the  practi- 
cal value  of  a  collegiate  education : 

1.  The  two  classes  compared:  [a)  college 
graduates  ;  \J>)  non -college  graduates. 

2.  Official  statistics  show  (a)  that  college  grad- 
uates include  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  young  men  of  our  country  ;  [b)  that  these 
college  graduates  have  filled  fifty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  chief  national  of^ces  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years. 

3.  The  same  results  appear  in  the  professions 
and  organized  industries. 

4.  It  also  appears  that  the  higher  the  rank  or 
position,  the  larger  the  percent,  of  college  grad- 
uates who  occupy  it. 

5.  It  is  observed  also  that  a  college  education 
virtually  adds  ten  years  to  a  man*s  life. 

6.  College  education  not  only  increases 
chances  of  material  success,  but  also  refines,  ele- 
vates, and  ennobles  character. 

7.  Unless  some  other  cause  can  be  shown  for 
the  remarkable  success  of  college  graduates,  the 
strong  presumption  is  that  it  is  due  to  college 
training. 

8.  A  course  of  study  and  training  that  has 
wrought  such  results  should  be  carefully  and 
wisely  conserved. 

Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  of  Indiana, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  County  Superin- 
tendency,*'  in  which  he  sketched  the  great 
progress  of  Indiana  materially  and  educat- 
ionally, and  showed  how  her  surprising  edu- 
cational advance  had  been  powerfully  pro- 
moted by  her  simple  and  excellent  system 
of  school  administration  and  supervision : 

From  the  pure  democracy  of  the  New 
England  village  community,  as  developed 
in  the  town  organization,  it  results  that  in 
New  England  the  common  school  is  essen- 
tially a  local  institution,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  grounds  on  which  an  external  au- 
thority, state  or  county,  may  acquire  juris- 
diction over  the  schools  of  the  towns.  In 
Indiana  the  accumulation  of  a  permanent 
fund  now  amounting  to  nine  and  a  quarter 
millions,  the  property  of  the  entire  people, 
and  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  by 
the  institution  to  be  inviolably  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  has 
caused  the  schools  to  be  regarded  as  a  state 
institution.  The  school  affairs  of  each  town- 
ship are  managed  entirely  by  a  single  trus- 
tee elected  by  the  people,  who  is  also 
charged  with  the  general  civil  business  of 
the  township,  and  is  paid  %2  a  day  for  his 
services.       The    county     superintendent's 
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varied  fields  of  activity  may  be  indicated 
by  enumerating  his  roost  important  func- 
tions. He  is  the  examiner  of  the  teachers  ; 
the  visitor  and  inspector  of  the  schools ;  the 
conductor  of  county  institutes  and  director 
of  township  institutes ;  a  court  of  appeal 
in  controversies  arising  among  trustees, 
teachers,  and  patrons;  the  collector  and 
compiler  of  educational  statistics;  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
central  authority  and  the  schools,  being  re- 
quired by  law  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction;  a  trustee-at-large  for 
the  county,  as  member  and  president  of  the 
county  board  of  education.  The  county 
superintendents,  in  the  twelve  years  since 
the  erection  of  the  office,  have  accomplished 
a  wonderful  amount  of  good.  They  have 
greatly  raised  the  standard  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications,  and  by  using  examination 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  have  secured  uniformity  through- 
out the  state.  They  have  graded  or  classi- 
fied the  country  schools  by  introducing  a 
course  of  study,  by  which  pupils  are  classi- 
fied in  grades  as  in  city  schools,  and  car- 
ried over  a  course  embracing  all  the  pre- 
scribed common  school  branches.  They 
have  effected  much  improvement  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  schools  by  educating  trustees 
up  to  an  appreciation  of  good  schools,  and 
a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  furnish  them. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  county 
superintendents  have  doubled  the  efficiency 
of  the  country  schools. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Seaman,  of  New  Orleans,  read 
a  paper  on  "  High  Schools  and  the  State." 
Among  the  reasons,  each  more  or  less  ex- 
panded, why  the  state  should  liberally  sup- 
port the  high  schools,  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  They  lift  up  the  lower  schools  to 
a  higher  and  better  work.  (2)  They  bring 
together  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  social  habits  which  are  mu- 
tually beneficial,  and  which  break  down  one 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  liberal  views  of  society  and  free 
government.  (3)  They  prepare  to  meet  the 
impending  conflict  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  the  onward  strides  of  socialism  and 
communism.  (4)  The  duty  of  the  state  to 
establish  primary  schools  implies  the  duty 
to  provide  them  with  permanent  and  reliable 
teachers  ;  the  high  and  normal  schools,  the 
only  sources  whence  can  be  obtained  at  all 
times  such  teachers.  (5;  In  view  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  sciences,  arts  and 
,  inventions,  the  high  schools  in  this  age  are  | 


as  necessary  as  the  primary  schools  a  cen- 
tury ago.  (6)  Too  many  hands  in  this 
country,  and  too  little  brain  power,  and 
hence  the  necessity  to  educate  more  rather 
than  less.  The  following  objections  to  the 
high  schools  were  answered  :  (i)  The  high 
school  unfits  for  all  kinds  of  manual  labor. 
(2)  The  elementary  studies  are  sufficient  for 
the  masses,  fs)  The  studies  of  the  high 
school  are  not  sufficiently  practical.  (4) 
The  cost  of  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. ,  spoke  in 
relation  to  ''  The  School  Superintendent  as 
a  Business  Man. ' '  A  general  preparation  is 
required  for  all  special  work.  The  same 
foundation  for  efficient  citizenship  is  needed 
for  the  merchant  as  for  the  schoolmaster. 
The  necessary  business  qualifications  for  the 
success  of  a  superintendent  do  not  differ  from 
those  required  by  other  lines  of  duty.  A 
superintendent  should  have  the  business 
ability  to  receive  abuse  without  immediate 
and  passionate  resentment.  He  may  resent 
an  injury,  but  not  to  the  peril  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  is  identified.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  on  hand  promptly  in  troublous 
times.  The  superintendent  proclaims  his 
lack -of  business  ability  when  he  quarrels 
with  mechanics  and  janitors.  He  fails  in  bus- 
iness tact  when  he  assumes  the  ignorance  of 
his  associates  upon  the  school  committee  or 
board  of  directors.  Quite  often  they  are 
wiser  than  he.  It  is  business  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable outlay  in  school  exf)enditures. 
A  business  man  is  familiar  with  the  public 
financial  management  of  the  municipality 
in  which  he  lives ;  the  superintendent  must 
be,  for  upon  his  knowledge  of  public  expen- 
ditures in  other  directions  must  depend  the 
reasonable  outlay  for  schools. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Educational  Value  of 
Manual  Trainini?."  •    • 

Bacon's  definition — "Education  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  be- 
twixt the  mind  and  things,*' — is  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  this  discussion.  That  of  Pestalozzi  is 
identical  in  purport — "  Education  is  the  genera- 
tion of  power.*'  Civilization  and  education  are 
convertible  terms.  Civilization  is  the  art  of 
rendering  life  agreeable ;  and  art  products  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life. 
In  a  word,  the  great  gulf  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man  has  been  spanned  by  the 
seven  hand  tools.  Hence  tools  constitute  the 
great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore the  ultimate  object  of  education  is  the  at- 
tainment of  skill  in  the  arts ;  for  it  is  through 
the  arts  that  all  branches  of  learning  find  ex- 
pression. 

The  hand  is  the  organ  of  wisdom,  and  the 
training  of  it  reacts  upon  the  mind.     The  hand 
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is  the  organ  of  power,  for  it  wields  the  mechani- 
cal forces.  England  has  been  made  great,  not 
by  statesmen  and  legislators,  but  by  civil  engi- 
neers, inventors,  discoverers,  and  mechanics ; 
and  these  men  were  educated,  not  in  the  schools 
of  England,  but  in  her  workshops  and  private 
technical  educational  institutions.  The  neglect 
of  the  governments  of  the  world  to  provide  for 
education  in  and  through  the  arts,  shows  how 
&r-reaching  has  been  the  baleful  influence  of 
Plato,  who  said :  "  All  the  useful  arts  we  think 
degrading.**  The  hand  is  the  organ  of  truth. 
It  tests  the  speculations  of  the  mind.  It  searches 
for  the  truth  and  finds  it.  The  mind  indulges 
in  false  logic  without  instant  detection.  But  for 
the  hand  to  move  falsely  is  to  produce  a  mis- 
shapen thing,  which  in  its  construction  gives 
the  lie  to  its  maker.  In  a  word,  the  hand  is 
'scarcely  less  the  guide  than  the  agent  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  mind's  rudder,  its  balance- 
wheel.  It  is  the  mind's  monitor.  It  is  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  mind,  by  its  acts  to 
"  Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may."  The  wisdom  of  the  hand  is  accounted 
for  by  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discovery  of  "  muscular 
sense" — ^a  set  of  nerves  bearing  messages  from 
the  hand  to  the  brain,  as  the  complement  of  the 
set  of  nerves  which  bear  messages  from  the 
brain  to  the  hand.  Out  of  this  proposition 
springs  its  corollary,  namely :  "  The  hand  is  a 
potential  moral  agent,  for  it  is  able  to  show  to 
the  mind  in  things  the  beauty  of  truth  and 
the  hideousness  of  falsehood.*'  The  hand  is 
the  preserver  of  the  power  of  speech.  Con- 
nected thoughts  depend  upon  words,  and  words 
upon  objects  ;  and  all  artificial  objects  owe  their 
existence  to  the  hand.  Hence,  if  the  hand 
should  cease  to  labor  in  the  arts,  the  scope  of 
speech  wouM  finally  be  restricted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wants  of  savages  subsisting  on  the 
native  fruits  of  field  and  forest. 

The  disposition  to  undervalue  the  hand  is  an 
inheritance  from  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  ancients.  Plato  regarded  the  soul's  residence 
in  the  body  as  an  evil !  The  effect  of  this  false 
doctrine  has  been  to  degrade  manual  labor ;  and 
it  is  not  less  absurd  than  wicked  to  treat  manual 
labor  with  contempt,  since  to  it  we  owe  all  the 
visible  results  of  civilization. 

Mechanics  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny  better 
than  merchants ;  civil  engineers  and  architects 
are  more  competent  than  railway  presidents, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  legislators.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  former  are  educated  in  the  world's 
workshops  and  institutions  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. Tney  are  trained  in  things,  while  the  lat- 
ter have  only  the  automatic  word-training  of  the 
schools.  .Ninety-seven  merchants  in  a  hundred 
fail;  lawyers  and  judges  produce  a  most  pitia- 
ble wreck  of  justice,  and  the  statutes  of  legisla- 
tors wear  out  in  a  year.  But  every  locomotive 
that  leaves  the  shop  is  perfect;  bridges  last  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  works  of  architects  and 
builders  stand  as  monuments  of  skill  and  fidel- 
ity long  after  their  makers  are  turned  to  dust, 
flie  cause  of  these  failures— of  merchants, 
judges,  lawyers,  and  legislators — ^is  this :  subjec- 
tive mental  processes  (the  word-training  of  the 
schools)  are  automatic,  and  hence  they  neither 


generate  power  nor  promote  rectitude.  They 
enfeeble  rather  than  energize  the  brain.  Ideas 
and  things  are  indissolubly  connected,  and  a 
system  of  education  which  separates  them  is 
fundamentally  defective.  Why  store  the  mind 
with  facts  which  are  useless  until  applied  to 
things,  if  they  are  not  to  be  applied  to  things ! 
And  if  they  are  to  be  applied  to  things,  why  not 
teach  the  art  of  so  applying  them  ?  The  sys- 
tem of  education  that  does  not  do  this  is  one- 
sided, incomplete,  unscientific. 

Selfishness  is  the  arch-enemy  of  virtue  ;  from 
it  all  forms  of  immorality  spring,  and  its  last 
analysis  is  total  depravity.  But  the  literature  of 
all  the  ages,  which  is  the  fruitage  of  education,  is 
full  of  maxims  in  honor  of  selfishness.  Napo- 
leon the  First  was  the  very  incarnation  of  selfish- 
ness, and  Emerson  declares  that  "  Every  one 
of  the  million  readers  of  anecdotes,  or  memoirs, 
or  lives  of  Napoleon,  delights  in  th^  page  be- 
cause he  studies  in  it  his  own  history."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  a  more  sweeping  im- 
peachment of  prevailing  methods  of  education 
than  this  of  Mr.  Emerson ;  for  the  millions  who 
read  their  own  history  in  that  of  Napoleon  are 
what  education  has  made  them. 

A  systAn  of  education  consisting  exclusively 
of  mental  exercises  promotes  selfishness  be- 
cause it  is  subjective.  Its  effects  flow  inward ; 
they  relate  wholly  to  self.  All  purely  mental 
acauirements  become  a  part  of  self,  and  so  re- 
main until  transmuted  into  things  through  the 
agency  of  the  hand.  But  manual  training  pro- 
motes altruism  because  it  is  objective.  Its  effects 
flow  outward ;  they  relate  not  to  self,  but  to  the 
human  race,  and  so  exert  the  natural  reflex  moral 
influence  of  a  good  act  upon  the  mind.  Moral- 
ity is  a  vital  principle  whose  exemplification  con- 
sists in  doing  justice  :  and  it  follows  that  moral- 
ity can  no  more  be  acquired  by  memorizing  a 
series  of  maxims  than  the  art  of  using  tools 
skillfully  can  be  acquired  by  studying  the  laws 
of  mechanism. 

A  paper  on  "  Drawing  in  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,"  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  pupils,  was  read  by  Mrs.  E.  Dimmock, 
of  Chicago.  She  said  :  Drawing  is  practi- 
cally underlying  all  industries.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  form,  silent  but  forceful.  It  is  an 
educational  power.  It  disciplines  the  men- 
tal faculties,  stimulates  the  moral  nature, 
and  develops  the  child.  Begin  with  a  les- 
son on  form,  present  objects  to  enlist  atten- 
tion, call  attention  to  the  general  character- 
istics and  details  of  form.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  forming  good  habits  of  body 
and  books.  Pencil  holding  is  important. 
Cultivate  freedom  of  execution  and  inde- 
pendence of  expression. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  addressed 
the  department  on  the  course  of  study  which 
is  now  employed  in  the  Normal  Art  School. 
The  Normal  Art  School  of  the  past  is  not 
that  of  the  present.     Those  who  produce 
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drawings  only  are  no  longer  considered 
properly  trained  teachers.  Former  students 
have  been  obliged  to  get  their  training  as 
teachers  after  leaving  the  school.  The  de- 
mand at  present  for  teachers  of  the  best 
class  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  time 
enough  to  complete  their  training. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Perry,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
presented  an  instructive  address  on  **  Draw- 
ing in  the  High  Schools."  His  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  an  excellent  exhibit.  He 
said  :  The  work  of  the  high  school  is  based, 
as  is  all  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  Worcester,  on  the  three-fold  di- 
vision of  the  subject  as  shovm  in  the  exhibit, 
viz :  constructive  drawing,  relating  to  the 
facts  of  fprm ;  representative  drawing,  re- 
lating to  the  appearance  of  form  ;  and  dec- 
orative drawing,  relating  to  the  decoration 
of  form.  This  three-fold  division  of  the 
subject  admits  of  an  arrangement  of  princi- 
ples, special  features,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  the  study  q^n  be  as 
systematically  graded  as  any  other  public 
school  study.  The  course  for  the  three  years 
consists  of  light  and  shade  drawing  from 
models,  objects  and  casts,  and  working  draw- 
ings from  models  in  wood  and  castings  of 
bearings,  etc. ,  for  the  first  year ;  light  and 
shade  in  color  from  plant-form  from  copy 
and  nature,  and  a  study  of  harmony  of  color 
as  illustrated  by  historic  ornament  and  in 
original  designs  by  pupils,  also  working 
drawings  from  valves,  machine  details,  and 
surface  developments,  for  the  second  year ; 
and  harmony  of  color  and  light  and  shade 
from  plant- form  from  nature,  with  designs 
and  colored  objects  with  background,  also 
advanced  machine  and  building  construc- 
tion, the  third  year. 

Prof.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
read  a  paper  on  **  The  Importance  of  Music 
as  a  Branch  of  School  Education.'*  The 
comparative  claims  of  music  as  a  means  of 
mental  culture  were  first  considered.  This 
included  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
music  in  the  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  the  memory,  the  recollection,  the 
imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 
Secondly,  the  moral  effects  of  music  were 
shown,  as  exhibited  in  the  school,  the 
family,  and  society.  Thirdly,  the  value  of 
music  in  its  physiological  relation  was  dis- 
cussed. From  the  discussion  of  the  topics, 
it  was  concluded  that  music  is  entitled  to 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  course  of 
common  school  instruction ;  that  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  this  study  are  limited  to  no 
class  or  condition,  but  that  they  manifest 
themselves  in  the  life  of  every  mdividual. 


in  every  family  circle,  in  every  social  gath- 
ering, in  every  house  of  worship;  in  short, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  when  and 
where  the  brighter,  happier,  higher  emo- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  heart  and  soul 
seek  to  find  utterance. 

Prof.  Theo.  F.  Seward,  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowed with  demonstration  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  system  of  singing,  with  a  class  of  about 
thirty  children — which  was  very  interesting 
—and  a  paper  upon  the  new  method.  He 
said :  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  the  true 
method  of  teaching  vocal  music,  i.  It  is  a 
natural  method,  treating  the  scale  as  one 
alphabet  of  tones,  instead  of  twelve,  as  is 
done  by  the  staff.  2.  It  postpones  techni-. 
calities  till  they  can  be  understood  by  the 
pupils.  3.  It  treats  the  subject  in  such  a 
way  that  the  school  teacher  can  teach  it, 
and  not  merely  the  musician  as  heretofore. 
4.  It  secures  the  greatest  educational  results 
to  the  greatest  number.  5.  It  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  staff.  The  following  facts 
were  given  as  proofs  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments :  (a)  The  system  has  established  it- 
self in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  most 
bitter  prejudice  and  opposition,  {b)  It  is 
now  virtually  the  only  method  employed  in 
the  schools  of  that  country,  {c)  In  re- 
sponse to  circulars  of  incjuiry  sent  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association, 
more  than  five  hundred  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  twenty-one  different  states,  and 
Canada,  and  tvery  answer  sent  was  in  favor 
of  the  Tonic  Sol  fa  system^  as  compared  with 
the  Staff  system,  (ji)  Mr.  John  Evans, 
Musical  Inspector  for  the  Board  (public) 
Schools  of  London,  reports  that,  although 
the  choice  of  systems  is  left  entirely  to  the 
preference  of  teachers,  not  one  of  the  four 
thousand  teachers  of  that  city  uses  any 
system  but  Tonic  Sol-fa.  (e^  It  is  recom- 
mended by  every  teacher  who  has  fairly 
tested  it ;  those  who  speak  in  opposition  to 
it  being  invariably  those  who  have  not  used 
the  system  enough  to  understand  it. 

Prof.  B.  Jepson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  "A  Plea  for  the 
Element  of  Music  in  Primary  Grades." 

Professor  Jepson  has  just  received  his  twenty* 
first  annual  appointment  as  director  of  music  m 
the  New  Haven  schools.  He  stated  that  music 
was  taught  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  meagre 
results  in  some,  and  the  total  failure  in  others, 
was  due  to  the  superficial  manner  in  which 
music  had  been  and  was  still  taught  by  some 
music  "  professors."  He  illustrated  the  folly  of 
trying  to  build  from  the  top  down,  in  his  own 
experience  of  commencing  elementary  work  in 
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the  high  school,  and  claimed  that  it  was  only 
since  he  had  reached  the  bed-rock  of  elemen- 
tary work;  viz.,  grade  i,  or  the  lowest  grade, 
that  he  had  achieved  the  best  results.  He  men- 
tioned a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  being  one  of  the  grand  qualifications  of  a 
teacher ;  and,  in  this  connection,  he  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  Prof.  L.  W.  Mason,  as  our  phi- 
losopher in  music  and  veteran  pioneer  in  pub- 
lic-school work.  He  deprecated  marching- 
songs  and  the  combination  of  music  with 
•  gymnastics,  as  being  disastrous  to  a  proper 
management  of  the  breath,  emission  of  pure 
tone,  attention  to  time,  careful  regard  for  ex- 
pression, and  correct  pronunciation  of  words  or 
syllables.  He  would  not  discard  sonp;-singing, 
far  firom  it;  but  he  would  teach  chilm-en  to  re- 
gard it  as  of  secondary  importance.  He  ad- 
vised at  least  fifteen  minutes  per  day  in  the 
lower  grades  to  be  given  to  some  form  of  ele- 
mentary drill,  which  shall  be  to  the  child  a 
beginning  in  his  musical  education,  and  which 
he  need  never  unlearn  in  after  years.  With  a 
fair  ej^perience  and  some  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation, his  own  final  utterance  was  this: 
Omit  the  practice  of  music  in  the  high  school  if 
you  must,  but  begin  and  keep  up  systematic  in- 
struction in  primarv  grades. 

He  claims,  i.  Tfiat  if  there  is  a  study  in  the 
public  school  curriculum,  the  elements  of  which 
may  be  taught  in  primary  grades,  that  study  is 
music. 

2.  That  the  science  of  music  can  be  so  per- 
fectlv  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  primary 
children,  that  they  may  be  made  not  only  to 
understand  and  appreciate,  but  to  love  and 
even  cry  for  it. 

3.  That  the  a-b-c  of  mlisic  can  be  better 
taught  in  the  first  year  of  school  life  than  in 
any  other,  and  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
and  the  time  thus  saved,  are  of  mcalcuable  ad- 
vantage in  all  succeeding  grades. 

4.  That  the  injury  to  very  young  voices  is  far 
greater  with  promiscuous  song-singing  than 
with  carefully  graded  exercises. 

J.  That  there  should  be  more  of  musical  no- 
tation, and  less  of  role  practice,  in  all  the  grades. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
followed  with  "  Remarks  on  Rhythm,*'  and 
said:  As  children  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  language,  and  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  words  before  they 
commence  the  task  of  reading ;  so  in  music. 
They  must  by  listening  to  music  and  singing 
by  rote  or  imitation,  possess  a  clear  idea  of 
music  before  attempting  to  read  music  from 
notes  of  any  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  that  there  should  be  some  method 
as  to  the  selection  of  songs,  both  as  to  the 
words  and  the  music. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Bond,  of  Florence, 
Mass.,  then  read  an  instructive  paper,  full 
of  deep  enthusiasm  and  deeper  insight,  on 
"The  Kindergarten  in  the  Mother's  Work." 
In  the  first  part  of  her  paper  she  spoke  of 
the  scope  of  the  mother's  work,  viewing  her 


successively  as  a  creator,  preserver,  and 
guide.  In  the  second  part,  she  showed,  in 
interesting  detail,  the  help  which  the  kin- 
dergarten gives  to  the  mother  in  her  work 
with  the  children,  as  well  as  to  the  mother 
herself.  She  supplemented  this  by  present- 
ing a  number  of  incidents  from  actual  kin- 
dergarten work,  illustrative  of  the  great 
power  of  the  kindergarten  in  producing  in 
the  children  self-helpfulness,  gentleness,  and 
mutual  good- will,  and  read  a  list  of  answers 
sent  her  by  many  mothers  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the 
good  the  kindergarten  had  done  to  their 
children. 


VALUE  OF  SUFFERING. 


BY   H.    W.    BEECHER. 


WHO  are  those  who  glisten  in  the  fore- 
front more  radiant  than  all  others? 
Not  Christian  princes,  though  they  be  Chris- 
tians; not  great  philosophers,  though  they 
be  wise  among  men.  They  are  poor.  They 
came  from  hovels,  they  came  from  poor- 
houses,  many  of  them.  They  came  from 
being  trampled  under  foot  by  lordly  [>ower. 
They  came  from  the  stake,  from  dungeons, 
from  prisons,  from  the  walks  of  poverty  and 
unpopularity.  These  are  the  ones  who  have 
given  to  them  raiment  whiter  than  the  very 
snow,  cleansed  as  no  fuller's  soap  could 
cleanse.  All  ye  that  are  suffering,  look  up  ! 
Suffering  comes  not  from  the  ground.  Af- 
fliction does  not  spring  from  the  dust.  You 
are  walking  on  the  king's  highway.  You 
are  walking  after  the  steps  of  your  Master, 
who  was  made  perfect  through  suffering  to 
be  a  Captain  of  salvation  to  those  who  come 
after  him. 

Be  good,  serve  in  goodness  1  Wait,'be 
patient  1  Forsake  not  the  way  of  nobleness. 
Be  not  tempted  to  turn  aside.  Maintain 
honesty  and  integrity  at  any  hazard,  and  at 
all  price.  Maintain  tears  even  if  need]^be ; 
God  shall  wipe  them  away.  Do  not  look 
upon  your  tears  here.  They  are  not  lenses, 
you  cannot  see  through  them. 

Mary,  for  her  tears,  could  not  discern 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  gardener,  when  he 
stood  before  her.  Count  not  your  tears, 
nor  your  sorrows,  nor  your  groans,  nor 
your  sighs.  With  every  trouble  think, 
"One  more  thread  is  added  to  my  white 
garment."  With  every  discouragement  or 
with  every  experience  in  which  you  are  tri- 
umphant over  your  inferior  life,  think : 
*'  There  is  one  more  trophy,  one  more  gem." 
With  every  moral  triumph  one  more  beam 
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is  added  to  the  strength  of  that  light  which 
shall  shine  upon  you  in  the  last  day.  Hear 
what  ye  shall  come  to  then:  "These  are 
they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb" — in  the 
same  bath  in  which  he  cleansed  himself  and 
made  known  to  the  world  the  purity,  dis- 
interestedness and  power  of  divine  love. 


TOM. 


/y 


ES,  Tom*s  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew. 
Just  listen  to  this : — 
When  the  old  mill  took  fire  and  the  flooring  fell 

through, 
And  I  with  it,  helpless  there,  full  in  my  view. 
What  do  you  think  my  eycc  saw  through  the  fire 
That  crept  along,  crept  along,  nigher  and  nigher, 
But  Robin,  my  baby  boy,  laughing  to  see 
The  shining  ?  He  must  have  come  there  after  me, 
Toddled  alone  from  the  cottage  without 
Any  one's  missing  him.     Then,  what  a  shout — 
Oh  !  How  I  shouted,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  men. 
Save  little  Robin !"     Again  and  again 
They  tried,  but  the  fire  held  them  back  li^e  a  wall. 
I  could  hear  them  go  at  it.  and  at  it,  and  call, 
"  Never  mind,  baby,  sit  still  like  a  man ! 
We're  coming  to  get  you  as  fast  as  we  can." 
They  could  not  see  him,  but  I  could.     He  sat 
Still  on  a  beam,  his  little  straw  hat 
Carefully  placed  by  his  side ;  and  his  eyes 
Stared  at  the  flame  with  a  baby's  surprise, 
Calm  and  unconscious,  as  nearer  it  crept. 
The  roar  of  the  fire  up  above  must  have  kept 
The  sound  of  his  mother's  voice  shrieking  his  name 
From  reaching  the  child.     But  I  heard  it.     It  came 
Again  and  again.     O  God,  what  a  cry ! 
The  axes  went  faster;  I  saw  the  sparks  fly 
Where  the  men  worked  like  tigers,  nor  minded  the 

heat 
That  scorched  them, — when  suddenly,  there  at  their 

feet. 
The  great  beams  leaned  in — they  saw  him — then, 

crash, 
Down  came  the  wall !     The  men  made  a  dash, — 
Jumped  to  get  out  of  the  way, — and  I  thought, 
"All's  UD  with  poor  little  Robin!"     And  brought 
Slowly  the  arm  that  was  least  hurt  to  hide 
The  sight  of  the  child  there, — ^when  swift  at  my  side, 
Some  one  rushed  by,  and  went  right  through  the 

flame, 
Straight  as  a  dart — caught  the  child — and  then  came 
Back  with  him,  choking  and  crying,  but — saved  ! 
Saved  safe  and  sound ! 

Oh,  how  the  men  raved. 
Shouted,  and  cried,  and  hurrahed !     Then  they  all 
Rushed  at  the  work  again,  lest  the  back  wall 
Where  I  was  lying,  away  ifrom  the  fire. 
Should  fall  in  and  bury  me. 

Oh !  you'd  admire 
To  see  Robin  now :  he's  as  bright  as  a  dime ; 
Deep  in  some  mischief,  too,  most  of  the  time. 
Tom,  it  was,  saved  him.     Now,  isn't  it  true 
Tom's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew  ? 
There's  Robin  now !     See,  he's  strong  as  a  log ! 
And  there  comes  Tom,  too — 

Yes,  Tom  was  our  dog. 
— Constance  Fenimore  WooUon. 


UNCULTURED  VOICES. 


NOTHING  was  ever  more  truly  said  than 
that  **  the  laughter  of  fools  is  like  the 
crackling   of   thorns   under  a  pot."     The 
uncultivated  voice  is  bad  enough  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  in  nothing  does  the  lack 
of  cultivation  show  itself  plainer  than  in  the 
voice.     The  throat  and  nasal  tones,  all  un-  \ 
directed   and   unpolished,  strike  the  culti-  ' 
vated  ear  like  rudest  discord ;  but  the  laugh  \ 
which  goes  with   it   is  even  worse.     The  ' 
charm  of  a  beautifully-modulated  voice  is  , 
even  beyond  that  of  a  handsome  face,  and  its  / 
memory  lasts  a  great  deal  longer.     It  stays  ' 
with  us  long  after  the  face  is  forgotten. 

Who  cannot  recall  the  charm  of  some  > 
dearly  loved  voice  which  is  still  present,  al- 
though the  speaker  has  long  been  silent  in 
deatii?  One  of  the  sweetest  poems  I  re- 
member, was  written  in  memory  of  Parepa, 
and  began  thus : 

O  spirit,  disembodied  tho'  thou  art,  I 
I  cling  to  thee,  and  cannot  let  thee  go ; 

Thy  voice  rings  thro'  the  chambers  of  my  heart,  . 

Its  sweet,  wild  music,  its  pathetic  flow.  ( 

And  so  it  has  seemed  with  voices  that  we^' 
have  loved  ;  they  were  the  individuality,  and; 
the  tender  tones  will  never  die  out  of  mem-  ^ 
ory.     Who  of  us  that  does  not  recall  some ' 
voice  which  set  the  pulses  stirring  and  the 
heart  beating  a  swifter  pulsation  ?     When 
its  power  is  so  great,  why  do  people  neglect 
to  make  this  glorious  instrument  harmoni- 
ous, so  that  in  its  utterances  of  love  and  , 
friendship  it  may  take  on  the  highest  musi- 
cal harmony  on  earth  ?     We  cannot  imag-  ' 
ine  even  tender  and  loving  words  sounding 
sweetly,  told  in  a  rude,  discordant  voice. 
*'  Say  once  again  that  thou  dost  love  me," 
never  could   have   been  written    by   Mrs.  \ 
Browning  if  she  had  not  heard  the  story  re- 
peated in  sweet  cadences.  -^ 

Education  is  a  failure  unless  that  impor- 
tant branch  is  made  a  part  of  it.  The  in-' — 
strument  upon  which  we  play  is  tuned  to 
perfection  ;  not  a  discord  must  be  tolerated, 
or  the  effect  of  the  grandest  composition  is 
worse  than  lost.  But  this  glorious  instru- 
ment of  ours,  the  voice,  which  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  divinest  emotions  of  the  soul, 
which  tells  how  much  we  love  our  friends, 
how  lonely  we  are  without  them,  and  count- 
less other  musical  stories,  is  often  grating, 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  disagreeable.  It  is 
the  instrument  which  is  the  most  sympa- 
thetic of  all  others;  it  reaches  the  heart 
when  all  else  fails.  It  is  the  melody  of  di- 
vine love  played  by  divine  fingers  upon  the 
invisible  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
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LEGENDS  IN  WORDS. 


BY  A.  H.  MORRISON. 


(IT  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  there  are 
/ 1  sermons  in  stones.  It  may  be  said  with 
no  less  truth,  that  there  are  pictures  in 
words.  Design,  form,  color,  life,  soul, 
all  these  elements  are  embodied  in  the  art 
gallery  of  speech;  and  language  is  not  merely 
what  Emerson  calls  it,  "fossil  poetry,**  it  is 
also  fossil  sculpture  and  fossil  painting,  ap- 
pealing, it  is  true,  through  a  different  sense, 
that  of  sound,  to  the  aesthetic  taste  and  un- 
deistanding,  but  appealing  with  none  the 
less  certainty,  and  conveying  notions  of 
visible  entities  and  spiritual  essences,  with 
none  the  less  force,  grace,  precision  and 
beauty. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  charac- 
terize language  as  fossil  history — a  national 
highway,*  oft  buried  and  marred,  like  the 
Roman  strata  of  old,  but  still  recognizable, 
on  which  the  milestones  of  a  nation's  life 
are  words  standing  by  the  wayside  of  its 
progress,  and  bearing  on  their  mute  but  ex- 
pressive faces  indelible  tracings  of  birth  and 
improvement,  or  retrogression  and  decay. 
Many  a  fact  is  epitomized  in  a  word,  many 
a  change  is  hidden  away  in  a  monosyllable. 
Many  a  chapter  of  a  people's  life  is  printed 
within  the  space  devoted  to  some  half  dozen 
symbols  of  that  people's  speech.  Language 
is  history — the  essence  of  history.  And  it 
has  this  advantage  over  the  more  volumi- 
nous and  less  reliable  records  which  ofttimes 
go  under  that  name.  It  cannot  lie.  True 
to  itself,  it  stands  out  in  all  its  native  integ- 
rity, unsullied  by  prejudice  and  uncorrupted 
by  policy,  by  faction,  or  by  greed. 

Though  the  dust  of  ages  settle  on  those 
wayside  stones,  though  the  moss  of  centuries 
line  the  weather-worn  rifts,  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  philologer  with  loving  touch 
can  wipe  away  the  desert's  drift,  can  ten- 
derly remove  the  lichens  from  the  rent,  and 
then,  as  of  yore,  bright  and  unchanged,  will 
shine  out  the  message,  proclaiming  its  mean- 
ing once  more  to  the  reverent  gaze  of  the 
searcher,  'neath  the  glorious  sunlight  of  eru- 
dition and  truth.  There  is  a  wise  saw  to  the 
effect  that  one  illustration  is  better  than 
twenty  definitions.  With  regard  to  the 
illustration  being  preferable  to  the  definition, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree,  more  especially 
when  that  illustration  works  hand  in  hand 
with  a  statement,  so  to  speak,  and  proves  it. 
To  prove,  then,  how  much  of  history  is 
sometimes  contained  in  a  word,  and  to  show 
how  the  thread  of  fact  may  be  unwound 


from  the  tangled  skein  of  time  by  following 
the  fortunes  of  a  little  group  of  letters,  let 
me  instance  a  single  English  trisyllable,  well 
known  to  farmers'  ears,  viz.,  "arable."         .^ 

This  word,  as  you  know,  means,  that  may  v^ 
be  ploughed ;  nothing  remarkable,  you  will  / 
say,  about  that.     But  upon  examination  we( 
find  that  the  initial  letters,   ar^  are  found  ) 
again  in  another  common  word^  earth,  or  \ 
that  which  may  be  ploughed.     Also  in  the   1 
Latin  arare,  to  plow,  also  in  the  Sanskrit  K 
arya,  one  who  ploughs,  from  the  Sanskrit 
root  ar,  to  plough ;  thus  ar  to-day  in  English    ) 
has  the  same  meaning  which  it  bore  centu-   ( 
ies  before  the  birth  of  Christ  in  an  eastern  / 
tongue;  Sanskrit.     Now,  there  is  more  than 
mere  coincidence  here,  for  there  are  very 
many  roots  in  English  which  may  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner.     So,  tracing  up 
through  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Saxon,  English,  we 
find  the  same  root  with  the  same  meaning 
common  to  each  language.     What  is  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  ?  that  English  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sanskrit,  or,  if  not  a  descen- 
dant, at  least  a  blood  relation,  be  it  never  j 
so  distantly  removed.     Thus  are  we  led  to 
conclude  that  we  Britons,  and  decendants 
of  Britons,  are  the  posterity  of  a  race  that 
once  had  its  home  m  the  lofty  plateau  back- 
ing the  Himalayan  range  in  far  away  Hin- 
dostan,  and  whose  tongue,  one  of  the  most  j 
ancient  known,  perished  as  a  spoken  Ian-  ,' 
guage  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.     This  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  . 
say  is  history  with  a  vengeance.     Well,  it 
is  history,  nevertheless,  and  authentic  his- 
tory to  boot,  from  whose  dictum  there  is  noy 
appeal. 

Yet,  again,  language  is  fossilized  legend,  < 
the  twin  sister  of  history.  If  history  be  the 
substance  of  a  people's  being,  then  legend  is 
its  shadow.  'Tis  the  poetry  of  history,  not 
altogether  reliable  perhaps,  but  containing 
germs  of  truth.  'Tis  the  hard  prose  of  fact 
transmuted  into  the  less  accurate  but  oft- 
times  more  beautiful  reflection  of  fact.  Its 
mirage  or  fata  morgana,  shining  out  from 
the  deeps  of  time,  with  all  its  outlines  in- 
verted, broken,  travestied,  but  still  bearing 
in  some  sort  the  image  of  the  reality  and  ap- 
pealing with  tenfold  persuasiveness  to  man's 
sense  of  the  mysterious,  and  not  seldom  the 
sublime. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  and  the  Angles 
is  pure  legend,  legend  mingled  with  truth. 
A  hardy  race  of  warriors,  sea-wolves,  as  they 
were  not  inaptly  termed  by  one  poet  of  an- 
tiquity, putting  out  in  their  vessels  from  the 
viks  or  creeks  of  their  own  rugged  shores, 
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made  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  in  course  of 
time  first  overran  and  then  colonized  the 
island.  These  sea  pirates  or  vikings  spoke  a 
rough  and  guttural  tongue,  which  probably 
consisted  of  less  than  600  words  with  many 
inflexions.  They  had  no  written  literature, 
but,  nevertheless,  brought  with  them  a  rough 
alliterative  verse,  the  rugged  ballads  which 
had  had  their  origin  in  ages  long  gone 
by,  but  which  were  safely  entrusted  to  the 
memories  of  the  glee-men,  who  chanted 
them  at  table  when  the  hearts  of  the  feasters 
were  merry  with  good  cheer  and  wassail. 

There  was  a  wild  beauty  in  the  diction  of 
this  embryonic  verse,  well  calculated  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  the  hardy  children  of  the  sea, 
'twas  in  very  fact  the  proper  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  legend,  that  legend  largely 
composed  of  the  horrible  and  the  supernat- 
ural ;  for  the  barbarian  is  like  the  child,  and 
dreads  yet  is  fascinated  by  the  dark. 

When  walking  out  some  calm,  clear  au- 
tumn afternoon,  perhaps  beneath  the  hazy 
sky,  and  surrounded  by  the  variegated 
foliage  of  that  most  delightful  season,  the 
Indian  summer,  a  sudden  tickling  sensation 
will  cause  you  to  lift  your  hand  to  your  face 
and  remove  from  thence  a  shred  of  long, 
fine  filament,  resembling  the  finest  floss 
silk  \  it  is,  in  fact,  the  silk  spun  by  a  small 
spider,  and  which  in  the  late  season  of  the 
year  is  often  found  floating  in  the  air,  or 
streaming  pennant  like  from  the  twigs  of 
the  smaller  trees  and  wayside  bushes.  It  is 
the  gossamer,  name  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  frail,  all  that  is  unsubstantial  in  the 
world  of  nature.  The  gossamer  of  the  busy 
world,  which  impatiently  or  pettishly 
brushes  aside  the  tiny  thread  and  passes  by ; 
but  the  God^s  summer  of  the  word-student, 
and  why  the  God^s  summer?  Tradition 
says,  that  these  fragile  members  of  the 
autumn-tide  are  the  shreds  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  winding  sheet,  which  fell  away  in 
filaments  from  her  form,  as  she  was  removed 
from  earth  to  Paradise.  Thus  is  a  legend  em- 
bodied in  that  little  English  trisyllable;  aye, 
and  more  than  a  legend,  it  is  a  poem,  as 
beautiful  as  any  in  the  tongue,  and  better 
than  many,  because  more  brief. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  daisy,  the  sweet 
flower  of  the  English  spring,  starring  the 
mead  with  its  dewy  blossoms  or  clustering  by 
hawthorn-bowered  nooks,  where  the  lowing 
kme  love  to  rove,  and  the  children  come  in 
the  gloaming  to  weave  their  flower  chains 
and  gather  the  first  butter-cups  of  the  year? 
Daisy  is  the  day's  eye — the  modest  yellow 
disc  of  the  little  perennial  being  transfigured 
by  imagination,  which  is  the  parent  of  le- 


gend, into  the  great  round  orb  of  day ;  its 
pink-tipped  petals,  the  swift  rays  that  dart 
from  the  sun-god,  fraught  with  their  message 
of  light  and  life. 

Laburnum  is  a  name  I  love.  It  is  a  flower 
epistle  for  me — an  epistle  written  from  in- 
fancy and  youth  to  manhood.  I  can  only 
pray  that  it  may  bring  its  constant  tidings 
of  the  bygone  days  to  age,  if  age  be  granted 
me.  Do  you  know  what  the  laburnum  is 
like,  with  its  great,  bright  yellow  clusters 
swinging  in  the  soft  spring  breezes,  and  dis- 
pensing fragrance,  the  fragrance  of  the  fresh, 
lusty,  bursting  year  to  the  waiting  air?  It 
is  just  what  the  Germans  call  it — what  the 
first  German  who  did  so  call  it  believed  it 
to  be,  **' the  golden  rain."  When  Jupiter, 
king  of  gods  and  men,  visited  the  lovely 
Danae,  he  descended  into  her  lap,  we  are 
told,  in  a  shower  of  golden  rain,  as  does 
this  beauteous  herald  of  the  summer-tide 
droop  towards  the  lap  of  earth,  with  its 
pendulous  wealth  of  shimmering  gold. 

Halcyon  days  I  Who  has  not  known 
halcyon  days?  I  like  to  think  that  even 
the  most  miserable,  the  outcast,  the  desti- 
tute, the  starving,  the  criminal,  has  not 
lived  all  his  life  in  vain.  That  at  some  time, 
even  in  the  far-away  childhood,  have  been 
green  spots  in  existence,  oases  in  the  desert 
of  life,  within  whose  bosky  depths  the  foun- 
tains of  hope  have  played,  if  not  to  water 
the  fruits  of  perfection  here,  at  least  to 
ripen  them  for  the  hereafter.  And  these 
were  halcyon  days.  Halcyon  is  the  Greek 
for  kingfisher,  from  hals^  the  sea,  and  kuo^ 
to  brood  on.  Now,  the  ancient  Sicilians 
believed  that  the  kingfisher  laid  its  eggs  and 
incubated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  tor  the 
seven  days  which  precede  and  follow  the 
winter  solstice,  during  which  period  the  sea 
was  ever  smooth,  unswept  by  breeze  and  un- 
ruffled by.  wave  or  billow.  Therefore  it  was 
a  time  of  peace  and  calm,  and  by  anaJpgy, 
of  contentment  and  happiness.  So  Dryden 
says: — 

Amidst  onr  anns  as  quiet  you  shall  be        . 
As  halcyon  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea.       ^ 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  well  remember  that 
the  flower  heliotrope,  or  rather  the  perfume 
of  the  flower,  always  called  up  memories  of 
cherry  pie,  because  the  delicate  aroma  of 
the  one  was  so  suggestive  of  the  ambrosial 
flavor  of  the  other.  I  loved  the  flower,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  I  had  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  cherry  pie,  Eheu  /  Well, 
years  have  rolled  away — tempora  mutantur 
et  nos  mutamur  in  illis — I  dislike  cherry  pie, 
or  rather,  it  dislikes  me,  but  I  still  love  the 
heliotrope.     And  pray,  what  is  this  helio- 
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V  trope  ?  A  modest  blue  flower,  not  unlike 
fHe  forget-me-not,  only  smaller,  with  a  very 
sweet  perfume  and  remarkably  fond  of  sun- 
shine. But  it  is  to  the  name  more  than  to 
the  blossom  that  I  would  here  call  your  at- 
tention. What  does  it  mean  ?  Its  deriva- 
tion is  likewise  Greek,  helios,  the  sun,  and 
irepoj  I  turn.  There  is  a  legend  connected 
with  it  as  follows :  Apollo  loved  Clytia,  but 
wearying  of  her,  left  her  for  her  sister  Leu- 
cothoe.  Whereupon  Clytia,  like  a  foolish 
damsel  as  she  was  to  fret  over  a  faithless  swain, 
pined  away,  and  Apollo,  regretful  perhaps, 
made  the  only  atonement  in  his  power,  he 
changed  her  into  the  plant  heliotrope, 
which  animated,  no  doubt,  by  a  loving, 
faithful  woman's  instinct,  yet  turned  to  the 
divinity  she  worshipped  while  in  human 
form,  and  even  to  this  day,  follows  his 
course  in  the  heavens. 

What  a  common  word  is  fox-glove,  yet 
what  legendary  lore  is  enshrined  within  the 
homely  dissyllable.  Upon  analyzing  it  we 
find  that  fox  is  but  another  form  of  folks, 
therefore  fox-glove  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
folk's  glove,  that  is,  fairies'  glove.  At  the 
very  mention  of  fairies  what  wealth  of  tra- 
ditionary lore,  folk-lore,  as  it  is  termed,  un- 
folds to  the  mental  vision.  Shakespeare  and 
Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen  are  not  more 
real  personages  than  are  some  of  their  im- 
mortal conceptions  to  all  true  lovers  of  the 
mystical  in  nature  and  in  art.  And  do  you 
ask  why  ?  It  is  because  they  carry  us  back 
from  our  present  selves  to  a  time  when  doubt 
was  unknown,  when  perfection  even  in  hu- 
manity was  possible.  The  purple  and  white 
bells  of  the  simple  hedge  flower  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  Angers  of  a  fairy's  glove, 
hung  on  the  pliant  stem,  perhaps  by  the 
sportive  fays  themselves,  to  regam  tint  and 
texture  after  their  midnight  dances  round 
the  magic  ring — those  circles  of  rank  or 
withered  grass,  so  often  seen  in  woodland 
giade  or  outlying  meadow,  and  which  were 
once  popularly  thought  to  be  trodden  by 
fairies'  feet  in  their  evening  gambols.  So 
Shakespeare  says  : —  . 

Meet  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
By  pav^d  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  l)eached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 

There  is  the  rosemary  again,  the  fragrant 
evergreen  shrub  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  age, 
as  we  learn  from  "  Winter's  Tale :" 

*  Reverend  sirs, 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue,  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  lung. 

But  the  shrub  is  no  connection  to  the  rose, 
neither  has  it  anything  to  do  with  Mary, 


[either  earthly  damsel  or  spiritualized  shade. 
It  is  simply  the  ros  maris  or  sea-dew:  so 
knamed,  lexicographers  tell  us,  because  it  is 
of  a  dewy  nature  and  loves  to  dwell  near  the 
sea.  But  here,  legend  steps  in  and  carries  , 
us  a  step  farther,  for  it  informs  us  that  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  love,  and  Rosemary  or  Sea- 
dew,  were  children  of  the  sea.  Hence  is 
Rosemary  related  to  love  and  has  been 
chosen  as  an  emblem  of  remembrance,  while 
the  herb  itself,  tradition  says,  strengthens 
the  memory  and  was  formerly  much  worn  at 
weddings.  It  is  a  favorite  with  Shakespeare, 
who  makes  Ophelia  say:  **  There's  rose- 
mary, that's  for  remembrance."  And 
again,  the  nurse  in  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
exclaims:  "Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo 
begin  both  with  a  letter?" — that  is,  with 

the  same  letter.  Canada  Ed.  Wefkty, 
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BY  R£V.  C.  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D.,  MADISON, 

WISCONSIN. 


DESIRING  to  get  the  verdict  of  the  young 
people  themselves  on  this  matter,  I  re- 
cently asked  some  of  them  in  my  Sunday 
school  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  ten  best  books 
which  each  had  read.  The  result  was  both 
entertaining  and  gratifying.  In  sixty  lists, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  preferences 
were  expressed,  and  over  three  hundred  dif- 
ferent books  were  named,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly good  ones.  If  any  of  the  boys 
had  any  fondness  for  the  dime  or  nickel 
library  stories,  not  one  ventured  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  any  of  them.  Different  works  of 
history  and  biography  received  seyenty 
votes;  and,  while  fiction,  fairy  tales,  and 
books  of  adventure  preponderated,  they 
were  for  the  most  part,  of  a  wholesome  sort. 
Little  Men  and  Liftle  Women  lead  off  in 
the  affections  of  these  young  people,  with 
sixteen  votes.  The  Bible  was  next  named  by 
eleven,  with  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  close  con- 
nection, with  ten  votes.  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  received  nine  votes ;  Eight  Cousins, 
Rose  in  Bloom,  and  St.  Nicholas  received 
eight  votes  each,  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
The  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  Boys  of '76,  and 
Wide,  Wide  World,  followed  with  six  votes 
each;  while  D'Aubinge's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family, 
David  Copperfield,  the  Story  of  the  Bible, 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Underfoot,  Under 
the  Lilacs,  and  Seven  Little  Sisters  were 
honored  with  five  votes  each.  Many  of  the 
books  receiving  fewer  votes  are  better  than 
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some  of  these,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  find 
how  many  thoroughly  good  books  have 
been  read  by  so  large  a  number  and  ad- 
judged by  them  "the  best."  Miss  Alcott 
proves  the  hold  she  has  on  the  affections  of 
young  Americans  by  receiving  for  her 
various  books  fifty- four  votes  in  these  lists. 

The  first  test  of  good  reading  for  children 
is  that  it  shall  be  what  Dr.  Osgood  once 
called  **  dynamic  reading."  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  is  bright  and  interesting,  it 
must  be  also  invigorating,  communicating 
power  to  the  reader.  It  must  impart  some 
noble  ideal,  stimulate  the  courage,  tone  up 
the  conscience,  awaken  the  intellect,  or 
lodge  in  some  fruitful  thought.  As  that 
wise  writer  remarked,  **  Books  are  a  curse 
if  they  merely  excite  the  sensibilities  and 
stimulate  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  bring 
on  sedentary  languor,  and  do  not  stir  the 
muscles,  and  quicken  the  will,  and  set  the 
hand  and  foot  to  work  and  play  with  the 
promptings  of  a  cheerful  heart.'*  A  good 
book  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  which, 
without  moralizing  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the 
best  qualities  of  a  child's  life.  It  helps 
make  a  boy  manlier  and  a  girl  nobler  and 
sweeter.  Such  books  as  Hughes's  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,  E.  E.  Hale's  Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten,  and  Mrs.  Muloch-Craik's  Little 
Sunshine's  Holiday  illustrate  this  idea.  To 
fvsi  in  a  child's  mind  some  attractive  example, 
noble  motive,  or  beautiful  thought,  is  to  add 
to  the  moral  force,  so  that  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  character  in  after  days  will  be  in- 
creased. 

But  it  is  also  essential  that  the  reading  we 
offer  children  shall  interest  them.  It  will 
not  come  to  them  with  power  unless  they 
like  it.  Reading  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  a  dry  and  hated  task.  That  is 
the  way  to  drive  them,  by  reaction,  to  the 
sensational  and  vitiating  trash  which  appeals 
to  their  love  of  excitement.  As  Montaigne 
says,  **  Such  viands  as  are  proper  and  whole- 
some for  children  should  be  seasoned  with 
sugar,  and  such  as  are  dangerous,  with  gall." 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  need  of  loading  the 
little  people  down  with  dull  and  heavy 
books  in  our  day,  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  less  life  there  is  in  the 
style  the  more  life  it  will  communicate  to 
the  child.  The  wee  listeners  will,  find  most 
effective  moral  teaching  in  such  books  as 
Mrs.  Prentiss's  Little  Susy  Series,  and  the 
older  young  people  will  pore  in  fascination 
over  the  pages  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman, 
or  Miss  Young's  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  or 
Olive  Thorne  Miller's  Little  Folks  in 
Feathers  and  Furs.     It  is  because  such  books 


are  intensely  interesting  that  they  are  effec- 
tively useful.  For  a  short  story,  Washing- 
ton Gladden 's  Angel  in  an  Ulster,  and,  for 
a  longer  story,  E.  £.  Hale's  In  His  Name, 
may  be  taken  for  models  for  combining  at- 
tractiveness with  the  dynamic  quality. 

Perception  rather  than  reflection,  imagina- 
tion rather  than  judgment,  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  child.  Hence,  the  romantic  ele- 
ment is  to  be  recognized  and  met.  Of 
course,  information  is  gradually  to  be  stored 
up  and  reason  and  memory  are  duly  to  be 
trained ;  but  the  dramatic  instinct,  which 
makes  itself  manifest  in  children's  games,  is 
to  be  made  use  of  in  developing  them  by 
means  of  their  reading.  They  like,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  to  have  "somewhat  which 
can  stretch  and  stimulate  their  little  minds." 
They  care  little  for  didactics,  and  nothing 
at  all  for  theories,  but  they  readily  mount  on 
stepping  stones  of  stories  to  higher  things. 
They  do  not  grasp  things  in  the  abstract 
readily,  but  through  pictures  which  the 
mind  forms;  hence,  a  narrative,  fiiU  of 
detail  about  real  people  and  real  things, 
graphically  pictured  to  them,  is  full  of  in- 
terest. They  like  to  have  the  horizon  of 
their  world  broadened  by  a  fancy-flight.  All 
this  is  wholesome  and  helpful  if  wisely  used, 
and  such  books  as  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  Hawthorne's  Wonderbook,  and 
Kingsley's  Heroes  are  a  real  means  of  grace 
to  childhood.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has 
recently  said,  "I  consider  that  from  seven 
years  of  age  to  fifteen  a  steady  course  of 
Arabian  Nights,  with  but  very  slight  dilu- 
tion, is  a  necessary  part  of  every  liberal  ed- 
ucation. Perhaps  this  is  because  it  culti- 
vates the  imagination.  But  I  think  it  is 
rather  the  simplicity,  the  variety,  the  sur- 
prise, and,  in  general,  the  rush  and  'go'  of 
the  narrative."     *     *     * 

In  selecting  reading  for  children,  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  keep  close  to  the  classics ;  that 
is,  do  not  let  them  waste  their  attention  on 
that  which  is  weak  and  ephemeral,  but 
makes  them  familiar  with  that  which  is  good 
enough  to  be  an  enduring  delight  for  years 
and  centuries.  Every  child  should  know 
the  world's  immortal  stories,  such  as  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Rasselas,  and  Paul 
and  Virginia.  It  is  far  better  for  boys 
and  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  to  read 
Ivanhoe  and  David  Copperfield  and  other 
modem  writers  of  classical  quality,  like 
George  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Craik  and 
Horace  E.  Scudder  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  than 
to  spend  their  strength  on  that  which  has 
no  lasting  value.     A  great  service  in  thb 
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direction  has  been  rendered  in  such  adapta- 
tions to  childhood's  powers  and  needs  as 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  Lanier's  Boy's 
King  Arthur,  and  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespheare.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  a  boy  than  to  get  him  to  fill  up  a 
shelf  of  "classics"  in  his  library — books 
that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  as  long  as 

he  lives.  Michigan  Moderator. 
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VIEWS  OF  A  DIRECTOR. 


S  the  time  for  Teachers'  Institutes  is 
approaching,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends 
of  education  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
make  these  meetings  a  success.  There  is 
DO  friend  of  the  common  school  system  who 
has  given  the  matter  proper  attention  that 
has  failed  to  see  the  benefit  derived  from 
thera  by  superintendent,  teachers,  a  few 
directors,  and  fewer  parents.  They  have 
done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  to  increase  the  qualifications  of 
teachers :  indeed,  many  teachers  occupy  rank 
in  the  profession  largely  due  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  Teachers'  Institutes. 
But  while  these  Institutes  are  doing  good 
work  in  that  direction,  they  almost  entirely 
fail  to  reach  or  affect  others  equally  in  need  of 
instruction,  viz:  Directors  and  Parents. 

While  the  in>difference,  lack  of  cooperation 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  downright  an- 
tagonism of  the  opponents  of  general  educa- 
tion is  scarcely  felt  or  recognized  in  many 
of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  I  am  painfully 
sensible  that  these  evils  prevail  to  a  damag- 
ing extent  in  many  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  A  large  number  of  people  still 
adhere  to  the  old  system  of  teaching  and  the 
old  maximum  of  education,  believing  that 
being  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  with  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, is  amply  sufficient  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration. Accordingly  they  elect  Directors 
who  entertain  the  same  erroneous  ideas,  and 
unsuitable  school  houses,  low  wages,  lack  of 
school  furniture,  apparatus,  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  are  the  result.  These,  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  cause, 
failure  on  the  part  of  directors  and  parents 
to  visit  the  schools  or  in  any  way  assist  and 
encourage  the  teachers,  constitute  a  barrier 
to  success  that  teachers  cannot  effectually 
sarmount,  how  well  soever  they  may  be  edu- 
cated, or  however  assiduously  they  may 
labor.    Teachers  may  be  well  posted  in  the 


science  of  teaching  and  school  government, 
but  without  the  intelligent  cooperation 
and  hearty  sympathy  of  patrons  and  school 
officers,  the  progress  of  pupils  must  be 
materially  retarded,  and  a  school  prove 
more  or  less  a  failure. 

If  these  obstacles  to  school  progress  can 
be  removed,  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  will  have  achieved  its  greatest 
triumph,  and  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  single  agency, 
must  we  look  for  their  removal. 


NOT  WHAT,  BUT  HOW. 


IT  is  impossible  to  dismiss  ancient  litera-  f 
ture  from  the  college  course,  and  equally 
impossible  to  study  ancient  literature  without 
a  study  of  ancient  language.  For  the  study 
of  literature,  properly  conducted,  is  a  study 
of  man ;  and  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  no- 
blest study  of  mankind  is  man,  but  just  now 
in  America  it  is  also  the  most  immediately 
important  study.  Our  problem  in  this  year 
of  grace  1885  is  not  how  to  manage  nature, 
an  art  not  unknown  among  us,  but  how  to 
read  aright  and  serve  aright  our  fellow-men. 
Catholicity  of  sympathy  is  the  first  condition 
of  American  statesmanship,  American  jour- 
nalism, American  preaching,  if  not  also  of 
the  right  conduct  of  American  business. 
Every  well-educated  man  may  be  sure  that 
his  life  will  bring  him  in  contact  not  merely 
with  Americans,  but  also  with  English, 
Irish,  French,  Germans ;  in  short,  with  the 
Celtic,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  races;  and  for  the 
largest  success,  either  in  directing  them  in 
executive  work,  or  guiding  them  through 
the  pulpit  or  the  press,  or  leading  them  in 
politics,  so  as  to  fuse  them  into  one  homoge- 
neous community,  whether  by  aid  of  indus- 
trial, political,  or  educational  and  religious 
institutions,  he  must  apprehend  not  merely 
their  local  idiosyncrasies,  but  also  their  race 
characteristics.  The  nation  must  be  catholic 
if  it  is  to  be  united ;  its  thinkers  must  be 
catholic  if  they  are  to  be  builders  and 
leaders.  And  it  is  literature  which  pro--- 
duces  catholicity.  He  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Latin  literature  and  Latin  life 
cannot  possibly  have  a  contempt  for  the 
Latin  races.  He  who  knows  the  fountains 
and  sources  of  literature,  and  can  trace  their 
affluent  wealth  in  the  modern  streams  of 
thought,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  common  life 
in  all  races  and  all  nations ;  in  their  common 
myths,  their  common  symbolism  their  com- 
mon interpretation  of  nature  and  of  life,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  common  material  of  hope. 
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faith,  and  charity^  of  which,  in  all  differences 
of  creeds  and  rituals,  their  religions  are 
woven.  A  man  familiar  with  the  world's 
literatures  cannot  be  a  narrow  man. 

But  it  is  literature,  not  language,  which 
the  American  scholar  needs,  and  only  so 
much  language  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  understand  and  appreciate  literature. 
The  modern  protest  against  Greek  and  Latin 
is  a  right  reaction  wrongly  directed.  Our 
schools  have  taught,  not  literature,  but  lan- 
guage ;  we  might  almost  say,  not  language, 
but  grammar.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  Andrews  orHarkness;  and 
many  a  college  student  has  come  out  of  col- 
lege to  learn  more  of  the  great  Greek  bard 
by  reading  Byrant's  translation  and  Schlie- 
mann's  *'*Troy"  after  graduation,  than  he 
ever  learned  about  him  by  reading  the  origi- 
nal Iliad  and  Odyssey  for  the  sake  of 
parsing  the  sentences  and  digging  up  the 
roots.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
strue every  sentence  of  Tennyson's  **  Maud" 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  poem ;  much  less  is  it 
needful  to  trace  each  word  back  to  its  cradle 
and  discover  whether  it  is  of  Celtic,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Latin  origin.  The  modem 
'  Ezekiel  takes  his  class  into  the  past  to  study 
a  dead  language.  His  real  function  is  to 
cause  the  dry  bones  to  stand  erect,  to  clothe 
'  them  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  breathe 
( into  them  the  breath  of  life.  He  who  does 
'  this  finds  no  lack  of  fascinated  pupils.  The 
,  "Hypatia"  of  Kingsley  and  the  npvels  of 
Dr.  Ebers  illustrate  the  power  of  life  to  both 
[  fascinate  and  instruct  in  the  domain  of  fic- 
I  tion.  But  too  often  the  prophet  of  the 
'  class-room  contents  himself  with  grinding 
up  the  bones  into  a  fine  powder  and  feeding 
it  out  by  the  teaspoonful  to  his  disgruntled 
students.  No  wonder  they  call  the  opera- 
tion a  "grind,"  and  vote  the  results  to  be 
"very  dry." 
x^  There  are  two  distinct  uses  in  the  study 
of  the  classics — the  scientific  and  the  liter- 
ary. It  gives  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  forms  of  language,  and  it 
gives  him  access  to  reservoirs  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  forms  of  life,  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  mere  user  of  translations.  Lan- 
guage should  be  taught  in  school  and  college 
chiefly  with  the  second  of  these  two  ends  in 
view.  There  must  always  be  and  always 
will  be  specialists,  who  will  give  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  linguistic  forms — to  the  an- 
atomy and  physiology  of  language.  But 
this  study  belongs  to  the  specialist.  It 
should  always  be  an  "optional."  It  is  not 
necessary  for  general  culture.  The  results, 
not  the  processes,  are  all  that  the  merchant, 


the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  and  the  statesman 
need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  keys  which  open  the  door  to  a 
library  containing  treasures  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  no  man  can  leave  out  of  his 
life  without  serious  intellectual  and  moral 
loss.  It  is  not  important  that  he  should 
know  the  twenty  exceptions  to  the  thirty- 
first  rule  on  page  225  of  the  latest  Greek 
grammar,  or  be  able  to  recite  memoriter  all 
the  imaginable  uses  of  the  second  aorist,  or 
settle  authoritatively  whether  the  great 
Roman  orator  should  be  called  Sisero  or 
Kikero;  but  it  is  important  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  dramatic  life  of  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age 
of  Plato.  Scholasticism  is  not  scholarship ; 
it  is  not  even  the  road  to  scholarship. 

We  leave  to  professional  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional journals  the  discussion  of  profes- 
sional   methods;    we    speak  here   for  the 
fathers  and  for  their  children.     And  we  in- 
sist that  the  public  desire,  and  that  they  are 
right  in  desiring  it,  a  classical  course  which 
shall  pursue  by  appropriate  methods  a  differ- 
ent end  from  that  of  the  past ;  that  shall 
make  literature,  not  grammar  or  philology, 
the  object  of  instruction;  that  shall  make 
ability  to  read  at  sight  any  Greek  or  Latin 
classic   the   object    in   classical   education, 
rather  than  the  ability  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion   in  the  grammar,  philology,  "and  ety- 
mology of  a  few  pages  from  a  few  authors. 
The  fitting-schools  should  set  it  as  their  task  ' 
to  prepare  their  students  to  read  any  ordi-  ^ 
nary  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight,  and  should  < 
give  just  so  much  of  Greek  and  Latin  gram-  * 
mar  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose — and  no  ^ 
more.     The  colleges  should  require,  not  so  ^ 
many  books  of  specified  authors,  read  often 
without  real  apprehension,  but  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek   language  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  begin  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  life  and  literature  from  the 
day  of  entrance,  and  to  graduate  with  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  , 
great  authors  and  their  respective  epochs ;  1 
with  ability  to  answer  the  questions  respect  I 
ing  each  one,  Who  is  he  ?  when  did  he  live? 
what  were  his  characteristics?  what  his  in-  ' 
fluence  on  the  world's  life  and  thought?  and 
with  capacity  to  continue  his  studies  with-  , 
out  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon,  except  for 
very  occasional  use,  as  one  employs  Web 
ster  or  Worcester  in  reading  English. 

We  are  aware  that  there*'is  nothing  origi- 
nal in  this  demand  ;  if  it  were  original,  we 
should  distrust  its  wisdom,  and  hesitate  to 
make  it.  We  do  but  interpret  the  gen- 
eral   want   of   parents   and    pupils  for  a 
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more  vital  instruction  in  the  classics ;  an  in- 
struction which  shall  make  literature  subser- 
vient to  life,  and  language  subservient  to 
literature.  There  are  some  schools  and  col- 
leges which  are  moving  in  this  direction; 
but  they  are  not  moving  fast  enough.  There 
is  a  grand  future  for  the  American  college 
which  should  give  public  notice  that  it  will 
teach  literature,  not  language,  and  that  to 
enter  its  classes  the  student  must  know 
enough  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  begin 
the  study  of  literature  in  his  freshman  year. 

Christiaf^  Union, 
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EDUCATION  FOR  USE. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


IN  his  "Principles  of  Education,"  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  an  excellent  chapter 
entitled,  "What  Knowledge  is  of  Most 
Worth?"  in  the  course  of  which  he  most 
forcibly  exhibits  the  extreme  folly  of  much 
of  our  present  so-called  education,  by  which 
we  tfcrn  out  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
scores  of  young  people  full  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  simply  because  these  are  supposed  to 
go  to  the  make-up  of  a  genteel  education, 
while  they  are  almost  entirely  unprovided 
for  so  far  as  any  knowledge  really  useful  to 
them  in  the  battle  of  life  is  concerned.  He 
illustrates  it  by  means  of  the  Orinoco  In- 
dian, who,  he  says,  will  not  hesitate  to  go 
out  of  his  cabin  without  a  shred  of  clothing 
upon  him,  but  would  not  for  the  world  be 
seen  unless  properly  decorated  with  paint. 

The  historian  Froude,  in  his  **  Scottish 
University  Address,"  also  urges  the  import- 
ance of  hand- work  as  well  as  head-work,  in 
order  to  success  in  life.  Hfe,  perhaps,  ar- 
gues in  favor  of  the  former,  if  need  be,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  **A  poor  man's 
child,"  says  he,  "is  brought  here  with  no 
will  of  his  own.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn him  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue  ; 
he  may  fairly  demand,  therefore,  to  be  put 
in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor. 
The  practical  necessities  must  take  prece- 
dence of  the  intellectual.  A  tree,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before 
it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A  man  must 
learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to 
respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  char- 
ity or  accident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that 
any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultivation 
worth  having  can  possibly  be  built." 

Spencer  arranges  the  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  or  the  different  knowledges,  to 
use  what  he  terms  a  Baconism,  with  refer* 


ence  to  their  relative  values  for  the  purposes 
of  life,  in  this  order  : 

1.  Those  activities  which  directly  min- 
ister to  self-preservation. 

2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly  minister  to 
self-preservation. 

3.  Those  activities  which  have  for  their 
end  the  rearing  and  discipline  of  offspring. 

4.  Those  activities  which  are  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  po- 
litical relations. 

5.  Those  miscellaneous  activities  which 
make  up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to 
the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

Certainly  very  much  of  our  present  system 
of  education  is  almost  useless  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  Let  me  illustrate  by  means  of  a  lit- 
tle incident  that  came  under  my  own  notice. 
Some  time  ago  an  elderly  man  called  upon 
me  for  charity.  He  was  not  much  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  he  had  the  full  use  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  had  been  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated at  some  of  the  best  European  univers- 
ities; and,  besides  a  competent  knowledge 
of  English,  he  was  master  of  the  French, 
German,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. Yet,  with  all  his  learning,  he  had 
not  been  taught  how  to  get  a  living ;  his 
scholarship  was  not  in  demand  anywhere ; 
and,  with  all  his  erudition,  he  was  only  a 
common  tramp,  perfectly  useless  in  the  hive 
of  human  industry.  Whose  lault  was  this  ? 
Perhaps  his  own ;  but  I  prefer  to  think  it 
was  the  fault  of  popular  sentiment,  which 
teaches  young  men  that  certain  things  go  to 
the  make  up  of  a  good  education,  without 
reference  to  whether  or  not  these  things  may 
be  of  any  avail  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
My  elderly  friend  passed  every  day  on  the 
streets  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  not  many  of  whom  pos- 
sessed a  tithe  of  the  learning  which  he  had 
acquired,  but  yet  who  were  able  to  live  in 
comfort,  because  they  had  been  taught  some- 
thing which  they  could  make  useful  to  their 
fellow-men  ;  while  he,  with  his  head  full  of 
unmerchantable  erudition,  was  like  the  In- 
dian of  whom  Thoreau  speaks,  who  had 
spent  his  time  in  making  a  great  number  of 
baskets  for  sale,  without  first  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  people  in  the  village 
wanted  to  buy  any  baskets. 

"An  Oxford  education,"  to  quote  again 
from  Froude,  "  fits  a  man  extremely  well  for 
the  trade  of  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  for 
what  other  trade  it  does  fit  him,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted.  More  than  one  man  who 
has  taken  high  honors  there,  has  been  seen 
in  these  late  years  breaking  stone  upon  a 
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road  in  Australia.  That  was  all  he  was 
found  to  be  fit  for  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  primary  realities  of  things.'*  And 
such  may  be  said  of  nine-tenths  of  our  teach- 
ing in  this  country.  It  is  our  false  system 
of  education,  in  which  we  pay  "tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  but  forget  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  which  turns 
out  of  our  educational  establishments,  year 
after  year,  scores  ^of  young  people  who  are 
utterly  unprepared  for.  any  serious  work  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

The  plea  for  practical  education  is  hot  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  Agesilaus,  the 
king  of  Sparta,  when  asked  what  things 
boys  should  be  taught,  replied,  Those  things 
which  they  will  practice  when  they  are  men. 
The  good  sense  of  this  reply,  every  man  at 
once  recognizes.  Yet,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  it  is  quite  ignored  in  practice. 
Boys  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taught  those  things 
which  they  will  practice  when  they  are  men. 
We  have  a  certain  routine — a  certain  educa- 
tional groove — through  which  all  are  forced 
alike,  without  much  thought  as  to  their  in- 
dividual talents  or  prospects  in  life.  Fruits 
of  the  same  kind  are  looked  for,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  upon  which 
they  are  expected  to  grow.  So  it  was  in 
the  celebrated  school  of  Dr.  Blimber. 
**  Every  description  of  Greek  and  Latin 
vegetable  was  got  off  the  driest  twigs  of 
boys,  under  the  frostiest  circumstances. 
Nature  was  of  no  consequence  at  all.  No 
matter  what  a  young  gentleman  was  in- 
tended to  bear.  Dr.  Blimber  made  him  bear 
to  pattern,  somehow  or  other."  And,  un- 
fortunately, our  labors  are  attended  with 
the  same  disadvantages  as  his.  ''  This  was 
all  very  pleasant  and  ingenious,"  continues 
the  historian,  **  but  the  system  of  forcing 
was  attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages. 
There  was  not  the  right  taste  about  the  pre- 
mature productions,  and  they  didn't  keep 
well." 

But  in  this  plea  for  practical  education, 
the  question  may  occur.  Do  I  make  no  pro- 
vision for  culture  ?  Do  I  forget  that  men 
and  women  are  more  than  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water? — that  the  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment?  I  do  not  forget:  but  that  does 
not  at  present  concern  us.  What  does  con- 
cern us  is,  to  arrange  such  a  course  of  study, 
taught  in  such  a  way,  as  will  best  profit  the 
pupils  in  our  common  schools — the  myriads 
of  children  who  have  but  a  few  months,  or 
years  at  most,  to  devote  to  learning,  before 
they  are  obliged  to  go  forth  to  meet  the 
stem   realities  of  life.     I  think  it  almost 


criminal  to  consume  the  precious  time  of 
such  children  in  frivolous  or  in  philosophi- 
cal niceties  and  speculations, — to  give  them 
a  stone  when  they  are  clamoring  for  bread, 
— to  send  them  forth  cheated  of  their  ad- 
vantages, that  we  may  show  off  our  petty 
scholarship  and  accomplishments. 

I  began  this  article  with  a  reference  to 
Herbert  Spencer;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
close  it  better  than  with  a  quotation  from 
that  excellent  writer.  "  A  florist,"  says  he, 
**  cultivates  a  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  flower; 
and  regards  the  roots  and  leaves  as  of  value, 
chiefly  because  they  are  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  flower.  But  while,  as  an  ulti- 
mate product,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to 
which  everything  else  is  subordinate,  the 
florist  very  well  knows  that  the  root  and 
leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater  import- 
ance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution  of  the 
flower  depends.  He  bestows  every  care  in 
rearing  a  healthy  plant ;  and  knows  it  would 
be  folly  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
flower,  he  were  to  neglect  the  plant.    *   * 

"  And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the 
vice  of  our  educational  system.  It  negtects 
the  plant  for  the  sake  of  the  flower.  In 
anxiety  for  elegance,  it  forgets  substance.  * 
*  Accomplishments,  the  fine  arts,  belles-Ut- 
tresy  and  all  those  things  which,  as  we  say, 
constitute  the  efflorescence  of  civilization, 
should  be  wholly  subordinate  to  that  knowl-' 
edge  and  discipline  in  which  civilization 
rests.  As  they  occupy  the  leisure  part  of 
life,  so  should  they  occupy  the  leisure  part 
of  education." 


SPECIAL  APPARATUS. 


BV  H.  C.  HICKOK. 


THERE  was  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Elmira 
Female  College,  N.  Y.,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  an  imposing  specimen  of 
illustrative  apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  a  ter- 
restrial globe  ten  feet  in  diameter y  with  a 
raised  land-surface,  and  land  and  water  col- 
ored to  nature..  It  was  suspended  on  an 
iron  axis,  in  a  circular  opening  in  the  third 
floor — the  only  convenient  place  they  hap- 
pened to  have  for  it — and  poised  at  the 
proper  inclination  of  23^  degrees.  The 
surface  was  manipulated  on  a  hollow  frame 
of  lath,  and  was  the  work  in  leisure  hours 
of  one  of  the  professors  whose  name  I  can- 
not now  recall. 

As  this  huge  sphere  slowly  revolved  to- 
wards the  spectator,  the  topmost  outline 
higher  than  his  head,  and  island-peak,  blue 
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ocean  and  sandy  shore,  mountain  ranges 
and  broad  continents,  came  successively  into 
view,  it  impressed  the  senses  and  the  ima- 
gination with  a  vivid  and  uplifting  concep- 
tion of  the  configuration  and  ponderous 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  majestic 
sweep  of  its  revolutions,  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  imparted  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
school  globes. 

All  apparatus  used  for  illustration  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  imagination  through  the 
senses  instead  of  leaving  it  to  flounder  in 
the  dark,  or  grope  dubiously  in  the  murky 
twilight.  In  material  things,  seeing  is  un- 
derstanding, if  there  be  a  mind  behind  the 
eye ;  and  for  educational  purposes  the  high- 
est vantage-ground  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties becomes  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
kindling  and  all-comprehending  imagina- 
tion ;  except  that  in  some  branches,  astron- 
omy for  instance,  the  imagination  recoils 
helplessly  upon  itself  in  vainly  essaying  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  physical  fact. 

Raised  maps  and  globes  were  rarely  seen 
in  the  interior  thirty  years,  ago,  and  are  far 
less  common  now  in  our  schools  than  they 
ought  to  be,  in  view  of  their  suggestive  value 
to  pupils.  I  well  recollect  how  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  puzzled,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  to  account  for  some  inexplicable  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  forces.  The  published 
statements  did  not  explain,  and  the  ordin- 
ary maps  furnished  no  key  to  the  mystery. 
In  looking  through  the  well-furnished  school 
department  at  Toronto,  Canada  West,  in 
the  summer  of  1856,  I  discovered  on  the 
wall  a  finely-executed  raised  map  of  the 
Crimea.  An  examination  of  its  topography, 
thus  developed,  solved  the  problem  in  a  few 
moments.  The  insurmountable  was  no  long- 
er unintelligible.  The  impression  was  deep- 
ened by  witnessing,  the  second  morning 
after,  at  Quebec,  the  debarkation  of  an  Eng- 
lish regiment  direct  from  the  Crimea,  the 
smoke  of  battle  still  on  their  garments,  and 
spending  an  instructive  hour  with  its  officers, 
the  same  afternoon,  in  their  new  quarters  in 
the  massive  citadel  that  crowns  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  It  was  what  might  be  called 
the  conversational  method  of  teaching  one's 
self  physical  geography. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  point  I  set 
out  to  reach  was  this:  Such  a  globe,  or 
one-half  its  size,  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
each  of  our  State  Normal  Schools.  But  as 
it  is  not  every  professor,  or  student,  who 
has  the  patience  and  artistic  skill  to  get  one 
up,  what  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  first  to 
order  one  from  tlie  regular  globe  makers? 
Or  if  the  corporate  treasury  be  not  suffi- 


ciently plethoric,  what  private  lady  or  gen- 
tleman of  means,  interested  in  education, 
will  place  a  modest  percentage  of  surplus 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  for 
this  beneficent  purpose,  the  donor's  name 
to  be  permanently  identified  with  the  bene- 
faction? Large  hearts  sometimes  go  with 
full  coffers,  and  here  is  a  chance  to  prove  it. 
An  old  English  engraver,  who  has  since 
gone  to  his  long  home,  told  me  some  years 
ago  that  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
had  two  globes  made  to  his  order  for  his 
own  use,  one  terrestrial,  the  other  celestial, 
and  each  ten  feet  in  diameter.  They  had  a 
plane  surface,  engraved  in  sections,  on  cop- 
perplate, which  took  several  years  to  exe- 
cute; and  the  total  cost  of  the  two  was 
;^2o,ooo  sterling,  or  in  round  numbers 
1 100,000  of  our  money.  The  last  my  Eng- 
lish friend  knew  of  them,  they  were  stowed 
away  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  in  Carl- 
ton House  of  unfragrant  memory,  dusty, 
unused,  and  out  of  date.  We  would  do 
better  by  such  *'  documents"  if  we  had  them 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  GRAIN  OF  SOIL. 


•  REV.    CHARLES   KINGSLEV. 

WHY,  you  ask,  are  there  such  terrible 
things  as  volcanoes?  Of  what  use  can 
they  be?  They  are  of  use  enough,  my 
child ;  and  of  many  more  uses,  doubt  not, 
than  we  know  as  yet,  or  ever  shall  know. 
But  of  one  of  their  uses  I  can  tell  you. 
They  make,  or  help  to  make,  divers  and 
sundry  curious  things,  from  gunpowder  to 
your  body  and  mine. 

What !  I  can  understand  their  helping 
to  make  gunpowder,  because  the  sulphur  in 
it  is  often  found  round  volcanoes;  and  I 
know  the  story  of  the  ^rave  Spaniard,  who, 
when  his  fellows  wanted  materials  for  gun- 
powder, had  himself  lowered  in  a  basket 
down  the  crater  of  a  South  American  vol- 
cano, and  gathered  sulphur  for  them  off  the 
burning  cliffs:  but  how  can  volcanoes  help 
to  make  me  ?  Am  I  made  of  lava  ?  Or  is 
there  lava  in  me? 

My  child,  I  did  not  say  that  volcanoes 
helped  to  miktyou.  I  said  that  they  helped 
to  make  your  body ;  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter,  as  I  beg  you  to  remember,  now 
and  always.  Yotu*  body  is  no  more  you 
yourself  than  the  hoop  which  you  trundle, 
or  the  pony  which  you  ride.  It  is,  like 
them,  your  servant,  your  tool,  your  instru- 
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menty  your  organ,  with  which  you  work: 
and  a  very  useful,  trusty,  cunningly-con- 
trived organ  it  is/  and  therefore  I  advise 
you  to  make  good  use  of  it,  for  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  But  you  yourself  are  not 
your  body,  or  your  brain,  but  something 
else,  which  we  call  your  soul,  your  spirit, 
your  life.  And  that  "you  yourself"  would 
remain  just  the  same  if  it  were  taken  out  of 
your  body,  and  put  into  the  body  of  a  bee, 
or  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  body;  or  into  no 
body  at  all.  At  least  so  I  believe ;  and  so, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 

•  nine  people  out  of  every  million  have  always 
believed,  because  they  have  used  their  hu- 
man instincts  and  their  common  sense,  and 
have  obeyed  (without  knowing  it)  the  warn- 
ing of  a  great  and  good  philosopher  called 
Herder,  that  "The  organ  is  in  no  case  the 
power  which  works  by  it;'*  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  the  engine  is  not  the 
engine-driver,  nor  the  spade  the  gardener. 

There  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  a  few  people  who  cannot  see  that.  They 
think  that  a  man's  soul  is  part  of  his  body, 
and  that  he  himself  is  not  one  thing,  but  a 
great  number  of  things.  They  think  that 
his  mind  and  character  are  only  made  up 
of  all  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  recol- 
lections which  have  passed  through  his 
brain ;  and  that  as  his  ^brain  changes,  he 
himself  must  change,  and  become  another 
person,  and  then  another  person  again,  con- 
tinually. But  do  not  you  agree  with  them : 
but  keep  in  mind  wise  Herder's  warning 
that  you  are  not  to  "confound  the  organ 
with  the  power,"  or  the  engine  with  the 
driver,  or  your  body  with  yourself:  and 
then  we  will  go  on  and  consider  how  a  vol- 
cano, and  the  lava  which  flows  from  it,  help 
to  make  your  body. 

Now  I  know  that  the  Scotch  have  a'  say- 

/  ing,  "  That  you  cannot  make  broth  out  of 
whinstones"  (which  is  their  name  for  lava). 
But,  though  they  are  very  clever  people, 
they  are  wrong  there.  I  never  saw  any 
broth  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  I  know,  but 
•  what  whinstones  had  gone  to  the  making  of 
it;  nor  a  Scotch  boy  who  had  not  eaten 
many  a  bit  of  whinstone,  and  been  all  the 
better  for  it. 

Of  course,  if  you  simply  put  the  whin- 
stones  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  them,  you 
would  not  get  much  out  of  them  by  such 
rough  cookery  as  that.  But  Madam  How 
is  the  best  and  most  delicate  of  all  cooks ; 
and  she  knows  how  to  pound,  and  soak,  and 
stew  whinstones  so  delicately,  that  she  can 
.make  them  sauce  and  seasoning  for  meat, 


/vegetables,  puddings,  and  almost  everything 
\  that  you  eat ;  and  can  put  inte  your  veins 
'  things  which  were  spouted  up  red-hot  by 
\  volcanoes,  ages  and  ages  since,  perhaps  at 
( the  bottom  of  ancient  seas  which  are  now 
)  firm  dry  land. 

)     This  is  very  strange — ^as  all  Madam  How's 
-  doings  are.     And  you  would  think  it  stran- 
ger still  if  you  had  ever  seen  the  flowing  of 
a  lava  stream. 

Out  of  a  cave  of  slag  and  cinders  in  the 
black  hillside  rushes  a  golden  river,  flowing 
like  honey,  and  yet  so  tough  that  you  can- 
not thrust  a  stick  into  it,  and  so  heavy  that 
great  stones  (if  you  throw  them  on  it)  float) 
on  the  top,  and  are  carried  down  like  corks 
on  water.  It  is  so  hot  that  you  cannot 
stand  near  it  more  than  a  few  seconds ;  hot- 
ter, perhaps,  than  any  fire  you  ever  saw: 
but  as  it  flows,  the  outside  of  it  cools  in  the 
cool  air,  and  gets  covered  with  slag  and< 
cinders,  something  like  those  which  you 
may  see  thrown  out  of  the  furnaces  in  the 
Black  Country  of  Staffordshire.  Sometimes 
these  cling  together  above  the  lava  stream, 
and  make  a  tunnel,  through  the  cracks  in 
which  you  may  see  the  fiery  river  rushing 
and  roaring  down  below.  But  mostly  they 
are  kept  broken  and  apart,  and  roll  and 
slide  over  each  other  on  the  top  of  the  lava, 
crashing  and  clanging  as  they  grind  together 
with  a  horrid  noise.  Of  course  that  stream, 
like  all  streams,  runs  towards  the  lower 
grounds.  It,  slides  down  glens,  and  fills 
them  up;  down  the  beds  of  streams,  driving 
off"  the  water  in  hissing  steam ;  and  some- 
times (as  it  did  in  Iceland  a  few  years  ago) 
falls  over  some  cliff",  turning  what  had  been 
a  water-fall  into  a  fire-fall,  and  filling  up  the 
pool  below  with  blocks  of  lava  suddenly 
cooled,  with  a  clang  and  roar  like  that  of 
chains  shaken  or  brazen  vessels  beaten, 
which  is  heard  miles  and  miles  away.  Of 
course,  woe  to  the  crops  and  gardens  which 
stand  in  its  way !  It  crawls  over  them  all 
and  eats  them  up.  It  shoves  down  houses; 
it  sets  woods  on  fire,  and  sends  the  steam 
and  gas  out  of  the  tree-trunks  hissing  into 
the  air.  And  (curiously  enough)  it  does 
this  often  without  touching  the  trees  them- 
selves. It  flows  round  the  tnmks  (it  did  so 
in  a  wood  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  few 
years  ago),  and  of  course  sets  them  on  fire 
by  its  heat,  till  nothing  is  left  of  them  but 
blackened  posts.  But  the  moisture  which 
comes  out  of  the  poor  tree  in  steam  blows 
so  hard  against  the  lava  round  that  it  can 
never  touch  the  tree,  and  a  round  hole  is 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  lava  where  the  tree 
Sometimes,  too,  the  lava  will  spit  out 
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liquid  fire  among  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  hangs  down  afterwards  from  them  in 
tassels  of  slag,  and  yet  (by  the  very  same 
means)  the  steam  in  the  branches  will  pre- 
vent the  liquid  fire  burning  them  off,  or 
^doing  anything  but  just  scorch  the  bark. 
But.  I  can  tell  you  a  more  curious  story 
still.  The  lava  stream,  you  must  know,  is 
continually  sending  out  little  jets  of  gas  and 
steam :  some  of  it  may  have  been  brought  up 
from  the  very  inside  of  the  earth  \  most  of 
it,  I  suspect,  comes  from  the  damp  herbage 
and  damp  soil  over  which  it  runs.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  a  lava  stream  out  of  Mount  Etna, 
in  Italy,  came  once  down  straight  upon  the 
town  of  Catania.  Everybody  thought  that 
the  town  would  be  swallowed  up;  and  the 
poor  people  there  (who  knew  no  better)  be- 
gan to  pray  to  St.  Agatha — a  famous  saint, 
who,  they  say,  was  martyred  there  ages  ago — 
and  who,  they  fancy,  has  power  in  heaven 
to  save  them  from  the  lava  stream.  And 
really  what  happened  was  enough  to  make 
ignorant  people,  such  as  they  were,  think 
that  St.  Agatha  had  saved  them.  The  lava 
stream  came  straight  down  upon  the  town 
wall.  Another  foot,  and  it  would  have 
touched  it,  and  have  begun  shoving  it  down 
with  a  force  compared  with  which  all  the 
battering-rams  that  you  ever  read  of  in 
ancient  histories  would  be  child's  toys. 
But  lo  and  behold!  when  the  lava  stream 
got  within  a  few  inches  of  the  walls  it 
stopped,  and  began  to  rear  itself  upright, 
and  build  itself  into  a  wall  beside  the  wall. 
It  rose  and  rose,  till  I  believe  in  one  place 
it  overtopped  the  wall,  and  began  to  curl 
over  in  a  crest.  All  expected  that  it  would 
fall  over  into  the  town  at  last :  but  no,  there 
it  stopped,  and  cooled,  and  hardened,  and 
left  the  town  unhurt.  All  the  inhabitants 
said,  of  course,  that  St.  Agatha  had  done 
it:  but  learned  men  found  out  that,  as 
usual,  Madam  How  had  done  it,  by  making 
it  do  itself.  The  lava  was  so  full  of  gas, 
which  was  continually  blowing  out  in  little 
jets,  that  when  it  reached  the  wall,  it  ac- 
tually blew  itself  back  from  the  wall ;  and 
and,  as  the  wall  was  luckily  strong  enough 
not  to  be  blown  down,  the  lava  kept  blow- 
mg  itself  back  till  it  had  time  to  cool.  And 
so,  my  dear  child,  there  was  no  miracle  at 
all  in  the  matter;  and  the  poor  people  of 
Catania  had  to  thank  not  St.  Agatha,  and 
any  interference  of  hers,  but  simply  Him 
who  can  preserve,  just  as  He  can  destroy, 
by  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  breath 
of  His  mouth  and  the  servants  of  His  will. 

But  in  many  a  case  the  lava  does  not  stop. 
It  rolls  on  and  on  over  the  downs  and 


through  the  valleys,  till  it  reaches  the  sea- 
shore, as  it  did  in  Hawaii  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  this  very  year.  And  then  it  cools, 
of  course ;  but  often  not  before  it  has  killed 
the  fish  by  its  sulphurous  gases  and  heat, 
perhaps  for  miles  around.  And  there'  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fossil  fish 
which  we  so  often  find  in  rocks,  perfect  in 
every  bone,  lying  sometimes  in  heaps,  and 
twisted  (as  I  have  seen  them)  as  if  they  had 
died  suddenly  and  violently,  were  killed  in 
this  very  way,  either  by  heat  from  lava 
streams,  or  else  by  the  bursting  up  of  gases 
poisoning  the  water,  in  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  could 
tell  you  many  stories  of  fish  being  killed  in 
thousands  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
during  the  last  few  years.  But  we  have  not 
time  to  tell  about  everything. 

And  now  you  will  ask  me,  with  more 
astonishment  than  ever,  what  possible  use 
can  there  be  in  these  destroying  streams  of 
fire?  And  certainly,  if  you  had  ever  seen 
a  lava  stream  even  when  cool,  and  looked 
down,  as  I  have  done,  at  the  great  river  of 
rough  black  blocks  streaming  away  far  and 
wide  over  the  land,  you  would  think  it  the 
most  hideous  and  the  most  useless  thing  you 
ever  saw.  And  yet,  my  dear  child,  there  is 
One  who  told  men  to  judge  not  according 
to  the  appearance,  but  to  judge  righteous 
judgment.  He  said  that  about  matters  spir- 
itual and  human:  but  it  is  quite  as  true 
about  matters  natural,  which  also  are  His 
work,  and  all  obey  His  will. 

Now,  if  you  had  seen,  as  I  have  seen, 
close  round  the  edges  of  these  lava  streams, 
and  sometimes  actually  upon  them,  or  upon 
the  great  bed  of  dust  and  ashes  which  have 
been  hurled  far  and  wide  out  of  ancient  vol- 
canoes, happy  homesteads,  rich  crops,  hemp 
and  flax  and  wheat,  lucerne,  roots,  vegeta- 
bles, and  vineyards  laden  with  white  and 
purple  grapes,  you  would  have  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  the  lava  streams  were  not,  after  all, 
such  very  bad  neighbors.  And  when  I  tell 
you  that  volcanic  soils  (as  they  are  called), 
that  is,  soil  which  has  at  first  been  lava  or 
ashes,  are  generally  the  richest  soils  in  the 
world — that,  for  instance  (as  some  one  told 
me  the  other  day),  there  is  soil  in  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Madeira  so  thin  that  you  can- 
not dig  more  than  two  or  three  inches  down 
without  coming  to  the  solid  rock  of  lava,  or,, 
what  is  harder  even,  obsidian  (which  is  the 
black  glass  which  volcanoes  sometimes  make, 
and  which  the  old  Mexicans  used  to  chip* 
into  swords  and  arrows,  because  they  had 
no  steel) — ^and  that  this  soil,  thin  as  it  is,  is 
yet  so  fertile,  that  in  it  used  to  be  grown. 
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the  grapes  of  which  the  famous  Madeira 
wine  was  made — when  you  remember  this, 
and  when  you  remember,  too,  the  Lothians 
of  Scotland  (about  which  I  shall  have  to  say 
a  little  to  you  just  now),  then  you  will  per- 
haps agree  with  me,  that  Lady  Why  has  not 
been  so  very  wrong  in  setting  Madam  How 
to  pour  out  lava  and  ashes  upon  the  earth. 

For  see — down  below  under  the  roots  of 
the  mountains,  Madam  How  works  continu- 
ally like  a  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  melt- 
ing together  all  the  rocks,  which  are  the 
bones  and  leavings  of  the  old  worlds.  If 
they  stayed  down  below  there,  they  would 
be  of  no  use:  while  they  will  be  of  use 
up  here  in  the  open  air.  For,  year  by  year, 
by  the  washing  of  rain  and  rivers — and  also, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish waste  of  mankind — thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  good  stuff  are  running  into 
the  sea  every  year,  which  would,  if  it  could 
be  kept  on  land,  make  food  for  men  and 
animals,  plants  and  trees.  So,  in  order  to 
supply  the  continual  waste  of  this  upper 
world.  Madam  How  is  continually  melting 
up  the  under  world,  and  pouring  it  out  of 
the  volcanoes  like  manure,  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth.  In  these  lava  rocks  and  ashes 
which  she  sends  up  there  are  certain  sub- 
stances without  which  men  cannot  live; 
without  which  a  stalk  of  corn  or  grass  can- 
not grow.  Without  potash,  without  mag- 
nesia, both  of  which  are  in  vour  veins  and 
mine — without  silicates  (as  they  are  called), 
which  give  flint  to  the  stems  of  corn  and  of 
grass,  and  so  make  them  stiff  and  hard,  and 
able  to  stand  upright — and  very  probably 
without  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  comes 
out  of  the  volcanoes,  and  is  taken  up  by 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  turned  by  Madam 
How's  cookery  into  solid  wood — without 
all  these  things — and  I  suspect  without  a 
great  many  more  things  which  come  out  of 
volcanoes — I  do  not  see  how  this  beautiful 
green  world  could  get  on  at  all. 

Of  course,  when  the  lava  first  cools  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  is  hard  enough, 
and  therefore  barren  enough.  But  Madam 
How  sets  to  work  upon  it  at  once,  with  that 
•delicate  little  water-spade  of  hers  which  we 
call  rain;  and  with  that  alone,  century  after 
century,  and  age  after  age,  she  digs  the  lava 
stream  down,  atom  by  atom,  and  silts  it 
over  the  country  round  in  rich  manure. 
So  that  if  Madam  How  has  been  a  rough 
and  hasty  workwoman  in  pumping  her  treas- 
ures up  out  of  her  mine  with  her  great 
steam-pumps,  she  shows  herself  delicate  and 
tender  and  kindly  enough  in  giving  them 
away  afterwards. 


Nay,  even  the  fine  dust  which  is  some- 
times blown  out  of  volcanoes  is  useful  to 
countries  far  away.  So  light  it  is,  that  it 
rises  into  the  sky,  and  is  wafted  by  the 
wind  across  the  seas.  So,  in  the  year  1 783, 
ashes  from  the  Skaptar  Jokull  in  Iceland 
were  carried  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
even  into  Holland,  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  south. 

So,  again,  when  in  the  year  181 2  the  vol- 
cano of  St.  Vincent,  in   the  West  India 
Islands,  poured  out  torrents  of  lava,  after 
mighty  earthquakes  which  shook  all  that 
part  of  the  world,  a  strange  thing  happened 
(about  which  I  have  often  heard  from  those 
who  saw  it),  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  away.      For  when  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning  (it  was  a  Sunday 
morning),  the  sky  remained  more  dark  than 
any  night ;  and  all  the  poor  negroes  crowded 
terrified  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streets, 
fancying  the  end  of  the  world  was  come. 
But  a  learned  man  who  was  there,  finding 
that,  though  the  sun  was  risen,  it  was  still 
pitchy  dark,  opened  his  window,  and  found 
that  it  was  stuck  fast  by  something  on  the 
ledge  outside,  and,  when  he  thrust  it  open, 
found  the  ledge  covered  deep  in  soft  red 
dust ;  and  he  instantly  said,  like  a  wise  man 
as  he  was,  **The  volcano  of  St.  Vincent 
must  have  broken  out,  and  these  are  the 
ashes  from  it."     Then  he  ran  downstairs 
and  quieted  the  poor  negroes,  telling  them 
not  to  be  afraid,  for  the  end  of  the  world 
was  not  coming  just  yet.     But  still  the  dust 
went  on  falling,  till  the  whole  island,  I  am 
told,  was  covered  an  inch  thick;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  other  islands 
round.      People    thought,   and    they   had 
reason  to  think  from  what  had  often  hap- 
pened elsewhere,  that  though  the  dust  might 
hurt  the  crops  for  that  year,  it  would  make 
them  richer  in  years  to  come,  because  it 
would  act  as  manure  upon  the  soil ;  and  so 
it  did,  after  a  few  years:  but  it  did  terrible 
damage  at  the  time,  breaking  off  the  boughs 
of  trees,  and  covering  up  the  crops :  and  in 
St.  Vincent  itself  whole  estates  were  ruined. 
It  was  a  frightful  day,  but  I  know  well  that 
behind  that  How  there  was  a  Why  for  its 
happening,  and  happening,  too,  about  that 
very  time,  which  all  who  know  the  history 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  can 
guess  for  themselves;  and  confess,  I  hope, 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  when  Lady 
Why  seems  most  severe  she  is  often  most 
just  and  kind. 

Ah  !  my  dear  child,  that  I  could  go  on 
talking  to  you  of  this  for  hours  and  days ! 
But  I  have  time  now  only  to  teach  you  the 
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alphabet  of  these  matters — and,  indeed,  I 
know  little  more  than  the  alphabet  myself; 
but  if  the  very  letters  of  Madam  How's 
book,  and  the  mere  a,  b,  ab,  of  it,  which 
I  am  trying  to  teach  you,  are  so  wonderful 
and  so  beautiful,  what  must  its  sentences  be 
and  its  chapters?  And  what  must  the  whole 
book  be  like?  But  that  last  none  can  read 
save  Him  who  wrote  it  before  the  worlds 
were  made. 

But  now  I  see  you  want  to  ask  a  question. 
Let  us  have  it  out.  I  would  sooner  answer 
one  question  of  yours  than  tell  you  ten 
things  without  your  asking. 

Is  there  potash  and  magnesia  and  silicates 
in  the  soil  here?  And  if  there  is,  where 
did  they  come  from?  For  there  are  no 
volcanoes  in  England. 

Yes.  There  are  such  things  in  the  soil ; 
and  little  enough  of  them,  as  the  farmers 
here  know  too  well.  For  we  here,  in 
Windsor  Forest,  are  on  the  very  poorest 
and  almost  the  newest  soil  in  England ;  and 
when  Madam  How  had  used  up  all  her  good 
materials  in  making  the  rest  of  the  island, 
she  carted  away  her  dry  rubbish  and  shot  it 
down  here  for  us  to  make  the  best  of:  and 
I  do  not  think  that  we  and  our  forefathers 
have  done  so  very  ill  with  it.  But  where 
the  rich  part,  or  staple,  of  our  soils  came 
from  first  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say, 
so  often  has  Madam  How  made,  and  un- 
made, and  remade  England,  and  sifted  her 
materials  afresh  every  time.  But  if  you  go 
to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  you  may  soon 
see  where  the  staple  of  the  soil  came  from 
there,  and  that  I  was  right  in  saying  that 
there  were  atoms  of  lava  in  every  Scotch 
boy's  broth.  Not  that  there  were  ever  (as 
far  as  I  know)  volcanoes  in  Scotland  or  in 
England.  Madam  How  has  more  than  one 
string  to  her  bow,  or  two  strings  either. 
So  when  she  pours  out  her  lavas,  she  does 
not  always  pour  them  out  in  the  open  air. 
Sometimes  she  pours  them  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  as  she  did  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  the  southwest  of  Scotland,  when  she 
made  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  Fingal's 
Cave  in  Staffa,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
old  chalk  ocean,  ages  and  ages  since.  Some- 
times she  squirts  them  out  between  the  lay- 
ers of  rock,  or  into  cracks  which  the  earth- 
quakes have  made,  in  what  are  called  trap 
dykes;  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  seen 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales  likewise.  And 
then  she  lifts  the  earth  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  sets  the  rain  to  wash  away 
all  the  soft  rocks,  till  the  hard  lava  stands 
out  in  great  hills  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     Then  the  rain  begins  eating  away 


those  lava  hills  likewise,  and  manuring  the 
earth  with  them.  And  wherever  those  lava 
hills  stand  up,  whether  great  or  small,  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  rich  land  around  them. 
If  you  look  at  the  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  red  spots  upon  it, 
which  will  show  you  where  those  old  lavas  / 
are,  and  you  will  see  how  much  of  them 
there  is  in  England,  at  the  Lizard  Point  in 
Cornwall,  and  how  much  more  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  South  Devon, 
in  Shropshire — with  its  beautiful  Wrekin, 
and  Caradoc,  and  Lawley — in  Wales,  round 
Snowdon  (where  some  of  the  soil  is  very 
rich),  and  above  all  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  you  see  these  red  marks,  showing 
the  old  lavas,  which  are  always  fertile,  ex- 
cept the  poor  old  granite,  which  is  of  little 
use  save  to  cut  into  building  stone,  because 
it  is  too  full  of  quartz — that  is,  flint. 

Think  of  this  the  next  time  you  go 
through  Scotland  in  the  railway,  especially 
when  you  get  near  Edinburgh.  As  you  run 
through  the  Lothians  with  their  noble  crops 
of  corn,  and  roots,  and  grasses;  and  their 
great  homesteads,  each  with  its  engine 
chimney,  which  makes  steam  do  the  work 
of  men — you  will  see  rising  out  of  the  plain 
hills  of  dark  rock,  sometimes  in  single  knobs 
like  Berwick  Law  or  Stirling  Crag,  some- 
times in  noble  ranges  like  Arthur's  Seat,  or 
the  Sidlaws,  or  the  Ochils.  Think  what 
these  black  bare  lumps  of  whinstone  are, 
and  what  they  do.  Remember  they  are 
mines — not  gold  mines,  but  something 
richer  still — food  mines,  which  Madam  How 
thrust  into  the  inside  of  the  earth,  ages  and 
ages  since,  as  molten  lava  rock,  and  then 
cooled  them  and  lifted  them  up,  and  pared 
them  away  with  her  ice-plough  and  her  rain- 
spade,  and  spread  the  stuff  of  them  over  the 
wide  carses  round,  to  make  in  that  bleak 
northern  climate,  which  once  carried  noth- 
ing but  fir-trees  and  heather,  a  soil  fit  to 
feed  a  great  people ;  to  cultivate  in  them  in- 
dustry, and  science,  and  valiant  self-depend- 
ence and  self-help:  and  to  gather  round 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  the  Castle 
Rock  of  Edinburgh  the  stoutest  and  the 
ablest  little  nation  which  Lady  Why  has 
made  since  she  made  the  Greeks  who  fought 
at  Salamis. 

Of  those  Greeks  you  have  read  or  ought 
to  read,  in  Mr.  Cox's  **  Tales  of  the  Persian 
War."  Some  day  you  will  read  of  them  in 
their  own  books,  written  in  their  grand  old 
tongue.  Remember  that  Lady  Why  made 
them,  as  she  has  made  the  Scotch,  by  first 
preparing  a  country  for  them,  which,  would 
call  out  all  their  courage  and  their  skill; 
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and  then  by  giving  them  the  courage  and 
the  skill  to  make  use  of  the  land  where  she 
had  put  them. 

Aud  now  think  what  a  wonderful  fairy 
tale  you  might  write  for  yourself — and  every 
word  of  it  true — of  the  adventures  of  one 
atom  of  Potash  or  some  other  Salt,  no  big- 
ger than  a  needle's  point,  in  such  a  lava 
stream  as  I  have  been  telling  of.  How  it 
has  run  round  and  round,  and  will  run 
round  age  after  age,  in  an  endless  chain  of 
change.  How  it  began  by  being  molten 
fire  underground,  how  then  it  became  part 
of  a  hard  cold  rock,  lifted  up  into  a  cliff, 
beaten  upon  by  rain  and  storm,  and  washed 
down  into  the  soil  of  the  plain,  till,  perhaps, 
the  little  atom  or  mineral  met  with  the 
rootlet  of  some  great  tree,  and  was  taken  up 
into  its  sap  in  spring,  through  tiny  veins, 
and  hardened  the  next  year  into  a  piece  of 
solid  wood.  And  then  how  that  tree  was 
cut  down,  and  its  logs,  it  may  be,  burnt 
upon  the  hearth,  till  the  little  atom  of  min- 
eral lay  among  the  wood-ashes,  and  was 
shovelled  out  and  thrown  upon  the  field  and 
washed  into  the  soil  again,  and  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  a  clover  plant,  and  became  an 
atom  of  vegetable  matter  once  more.  And 
then  how,  perhaps,  a  rabbit  came  by,  and 
ate  the  clover,  and  the  grain  of  mineral  be- 
came part  of  the  rabbit ;  and  then  how  a 
hawk  killed  that  rabbit,  and  ate  it,  and  so 
the  grain  became  part  of  the  hawk ;  and  how 
the  farmer  shot  the  hawk,  and  it  fell  per- 
chance into  a  stream,  and  was  carried  down 
into  the  sea ;  and  when  its  body  decayed, 
the  little  grain  sank  through  the  water,  and 
was  mingled  with  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  But  do  its  wanderings  stop  there  ? 
Not  so,  my  child.  Nothing  upon  this  earth, 
as  I  told  you  once  before,  continues  in  one 
stay.  That  grain  of  mineral  might  stay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  years,  and  yet  the  time  would 
come  when  Madam  How  would  set  to  work 
on  it  again.  Slowly,  perhaps,  she  would 
sink  that  mud  so  deep,  and  cover  it  up  with 
so  many  fresh  beds  of  mud,  or  sand,  or 
lime,  that  under  the  heavy  weight,  and  per- 
haps too,  under  the  heat  of  the  inside  of  the 
earth,  that  Mud  would  slowly  change  to 
hard  Slate  Rock ;  and  ages  after,  it  may  be, 
Madam  How  might  melt  that  Slate  Rock 
once  more,  and  blast  it  out;  and  then 
through  the  mouth  of  a  volcano  the  little 
grain  of  mineral  might  rise  into  the  open 
air  again  to  make  fresh  soil,  as  it  had  done 
thousands  of  years  before.  For  Madam  How 
can  manufacture  many  different  things  out  of 
the  same  materials.  She  may  have  so  wrought 


with  that  grain  of  mineral,  that  she  may  have 
formed  it  into  part  of  a  precious  stone,  and 
men  may  dig  it  out  of  the  rock,  or  pick  it 
up  in  the  river-bed,  and  polish  it,  and  set 
it  and  wear  it.  Think  of  that — ^that  in  the 
jewels  which  your  mother  or  your  sisters 
wear,  or  in  your  father's  signet  ring,  there 
may  be  atoms  which  were  part  of  a  live  plant, 
or  a  live  animal,  millions  of  years  ago,  and 
may  be  parts  of  a  live  plant  or  a  live  animal 
millions  of  years  hence. 

Think  over  again,  and  learn  by  heart,  the 
links  of  this  endless  chain  of  change :  Fire 
turned  into  Stpne — Stone  into  Soil — Soil 
into  Plant — Plant  into  Animal — Animal  into 
Soil — Soil  into  Stone — Stone  into  Fire 
again  —and  then  Fire  into  Stone  again,  and 
the  old  thing  run  round  once  more. 

So  it   is,  and  so  it   must  be.     For  all 

things  which  are  born  in  Time,  must  change 

in  Time,  and  die  in  Time,  till  that  Last 

Day  of  this  our  little  earth,  in  which, 

Like  to  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  an 'Unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

So  all  things  change  and  die,  and  so  your 
body  too  must  change  and  die — but  not 
yourself.  Madam  How  made  your  body; 
and  she  must  unmake  it  again,  as  she  un- 
makes all  her  works  in  Time  and  Space; 
but  you,  child,  your  Soul,  and  Life,  and 
Self,  she  did  not  make ;  and  over  you  she 
has  no  power.  For  you  were  not,  like  your 
body,  created  in  Time  and  Space ;  and  you 
will  endure  though  time  and  space  should 
be  no  more :  because  you  are  the  child  of 
the  Living  God,  who  gives  to  each  thing  its 
own  body,  and  can  give  you  another  body, 
even  as  seems  good  to  Him. 


A  WAIL  of  a  child  at  midnight, 

The  chime  of  a  minster  bell,  ^ 
The  sorrowful  moan  of  a  sorrowful  soul. 

And  the  sound  of  a  passing  knell ; 
An  old  worn  book  on  a  corner  shelf, 

And  a  spray  of  faded  yew  ; 
A  locket  with  hair  all  golden  and  fair, 

And  a  ribbon  of  faded  blue ; 
A  needle-case,  both  empty  and  old. 

And  a  case  with  hidden  spring, 
Wherein  two  golden  watch-keys  lie, 

A  heart — and  a  wedding  ring. 
I  take  the  book  from  the  comer  shelf, 

And  the  ribbon  of  faded  blue, 
And  before  me  stands  the  form  I  loved. 

With  hair  of  a  golden  hue ; 
And  I  gaze  so  long  in  those  earnest  eyes 

That  my  soul  grows  weak  with  pain ; 
Then  she  fades  away — and  I  gently  lay 

The  old  book  down  again. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jgck ;  it  will 

grow  when. ye'reslccpin."  Scotch  Famur 


THE  condensed  report,  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Saratoga  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  affords  the  pith  of  the 
matter  presented  in  the  various  sections. 
Discussion  of  the  following  subjects,  in  the 
order  here  named,  is  given  in  brief:  The 
model  teacher,  progress  and  change  in  edu- 
cational views  and  methods,  common  school 
morality,  "how  to  learn,"  the  child's  en- 
vironment, teachers'  tenure  of  office,  recess 
or  no  recess  in  school,  normal  education. 
State  school  supervision,  school  reports,  re- 
forms in  statistics,  methods  and  results  of 
pedagogical  inquiry,  language  as  an  educa- 
tor, normal  schools,  practical  value  of  a  col- 
lege education,  county  superintendency, 
school  superintendent  as  a  business  man,  etc. 
The  report  will  repay  careful  reading. 


The  unavoidable  absence  of  the  State 
Superintendent  from  Harrisburg  for  some 
time  during  the  summer  has  caused  no  loss 
to  our  school  interests,  these  being  well 
taken  care  of  by  Deputies  Stewart  and 
Houck,  and  the  other  good  men  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 


Hon.  E.  E.  White  will  attend  Institutes 
in  Pennsylvania  from  October  lith  until 
January  3d,  with  exception  of  the  week 
December  7-1 1,  for  which  no  engagement 
has  yet  been  made.  He  may  be  addressed 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr.  White  is  one  of 
the  most  substantial  men  in  the  strong  list 
of  American  educators. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a  lady  of  much 
experience  in  school  work,  and  a  well-known 
member  of  the  State  Association,  will  give 
instruction  at  Institutes  this  season  at  mod- 
erate rates.  She  will  discuss  a  number  of 
important  subjects,  and  her  work  will  be  of 
a  very  practical  character.  She  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Doylestown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 


Prof.  S.  F.  Hoge,  late  principal  of  the 
Tidioute  schools,  has  accepted  a  position 
at  the    Edinboro*   State    Normal  School. 


Miss  H.  E.  Brooks,  former  Superintendent  of 
Lackawanna,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  Col.  Parker  and  his  work  in  Illinois, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Normal  School  at  California,  Pa. 


The  Music-Page  Supplement,  No.  14,  to 
The  School  Journal,  containing  twenty-one 
songs  and  hymns  with  music  in  four  parts, 
and  twenty- four  songs  and  hymns  without 
the  music,  is  received  with  unusual  favor. 
The  new  feature  of  responsive  readings  for 
opening  the  daily  sessions  of  Institutes  and 
schools,  as  may  be  desired,  presents  in  con- 
venient form  for  ready  use  certain  appro- 
priate selections  from  the  Scriptures.  In 
speaking  of  the  music,  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter, 
of  Titusville,  writes: 

I  have  just  been  through  your  Supplement 
No.  14.  It's  the  best  I've  seen.  I'm  not  much 
given  to  prophesying,  but  will  say  that  teachers 
who  use  it  will  go  home  from  their  Institutes 
with  better  ideas  of  melody  than  heretofore. 
If  those  who  have  the  Institute  in  charge  could 
oftener  be  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  good 
music  upon  the  yearly  gathering  of  teachers,  I 
am  sure  they  would  do  more  in  this  direction, 
and  less — much  less — in  other  directions  which, 
to  my  mind,  should  never  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Streeter  has  music  taught  with  much 
care  in  the  Titusville  schools,  and  it  was  ^ 
his  High  Schools  that  sang  so  well  last  year 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Meadville.  His  "Song  of  the  Maple," 
just  published  in  No.  3  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Arbor  Day  songs,  and  will  soon  be- 
come a  favorite,  both  for  itself  and  from  as- 
sociation with  our  new  holiday. 

The  school  authorities  of  Reading  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Prof.  Thos.  M.  Balliet  as  City  Superintend- 
ent. Prof.  B.  is  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  and  was  county  superin- 
tendent of  Carbon  county  for  one  term 
(1881-4).  Since  then  he  has  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  faculty  of  Col.  Par- 
ker's Cook  County  Normal  School,  at  the 
same  time  doing  excellent  platform  work  at 
Institutes.  His  salary  at  Reading  is  |2,ooo. 
Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  was  urgently  pressed 
to  return  to  Reading,  and  was,  in  July  last, 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency there ;  but  regarding  his  work  in  Lan- 
caster— where  he  has  labored  with  eminent 
success  for  the  past  five  years — as  present- 
ing the  stronger  claim  upon  his  time  and 
energies,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the 
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honor  conferred  by  those  whom  he  had  for- 
merly served.  It  was  a  high  compliment  to 
Supt.  Buehrle  to  be  thus  recalled,  but  the 
good  work  he  has  been  doing  in  Lancaster 
IS  not  yet  finished,  and  he  has  done  well  to 
remain  in  his  present  position. 

The  Novelties*  Exhibition,  now  open  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  building  in  which 
the  Electrical  Exhibition  of  last  year  was 
held,  is  designed  to  be  an  exposition  of  all 
that  is  new  in  the  field  of  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, and  industrial  science.  It  embraces 
a  large  and  comprehensive  display  of 
machinery  and  appliances,  illustrating  the 
progress  and  advancement  in  electrical  and 
other  sciences.  Apart  from  this,  special 
features,  as  lectures  and  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  work,  have  been  introduced ;  and 
there  is  music  by  a  celebrated  band  during 
each  afternoon  and  evening.  The  buildings 
are  commodious,  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
railroad.  Teachers  and  schools  within  easy 
reach  of  Philadelphia  should  make  arrange- 
ments to  visit  the  exhibition,  which  can  be 
done  at  moderate  cost. 


-h 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29™. 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THERE  is  an  old  story  of  how  "the  Lord 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden," 
and  how  that  he  put  there  "man  whom  he 
had  formed,'*  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 
And  in  that  fair  garden  he  made  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food.  The  tree  of  life  grew  also 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  charming 
story.  But  though  the  garden  has  disap- 
peared, the  trees  that  grew  there,  "pleasant 
to  see  and  good  for  food,"  still  grow  for  all 
mankind  who  choose  ;  and  towering  among 
them,  never  so  fruitful  or  so  vigorous  as 
now,  is  the  Tree  of  Life  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

Thousands  of  years  have  passed,  and  men 
and  trees  are  still  related,  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  thought  of  Him  who  made  them 
both.  We  may  sunder  this  relation  if  we 
will — we  may  destroy  and  not  replant — ^but, 
in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  law,  dire 
loss  must  follow. 

The  magnificent  forests  that  but  lately 
clothed  the  mountain  sides  and  covered  vast 
areas  of  our  country  are  so  rapidly  disap- 
pearing that  the  reports  on  this  subject,  read 
before  the  recent  Forestry  Congress,  remind 


one  of  Jonah's  warning  cry  to  the  people 
of  Nineveh:  "Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown !  "  "  Yet  twenty  years,* * 
say  these  statistics  of  ill-omen,  "and  the 
forests  will  be  gone  ! ' '  They  call  a  halt,  not 
only  with  the  stubborn  emphasis  of  arith- 
metic, but  also  with  diminished  streams  in- 
termitting the  rush  of  sudden  floods  where 
once,  bank  full,  was  the  steady-flowing  cur- 
rent ;  with  the  awful  sweep  of  the  cyclone 
oyer  areas  whose  forests  no  *  longer  exist  to 
break  its  fury  ere  it  becomes  the  very  besom 
of  destruction ;  with  once  productive  soil, 
now  parched  and  dry  because  of  insufficient 
rainfall ;  with  such  changed  climatic  condi- 
tions as  may  well  arouse  the  most  Serious 
apprehensions  for  the  future  of  our  land  so 
highly  favored  of  Heaven. 

The  maxim  of  the  German  Minister  of 
l^ducation,  "What  you  would  have  in  the 
/nation  you  must  put  into  the  schools,"  will 
find  verification  here  in  a  conspicuous  de- 
gree. The  thought  and  the  habit  of  tree- 
planting  must  come  into  the  national  life 
through  the  boys  and  girls  growing  up  in 
the  schools.  They  must  be  encouraged  to 
look  at  trees,  to  think  about  them,  to  plant 
and  care  for  them  with  their  own  hands,  to 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  them;  and  no 
other  agency  can  be  enlisted  in  the  good 
work  of  growing  fruit,  shade  and  forest 
trees  like  the  Common  School,  under  the 
direction  of  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
teacher  who  is  interested  here,  whether 
man  or  woman.  Nor  is  the  time  far  distant 
when  instruction  in  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects of  public  concern  will  be  regularly 
given  in  these  schools  of  the  people. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  day,  however, 
is  to  aid  in  arousing  in  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  this  personal  interest  in  the  plant- 
ing and'cape  of  trees  about  their  schools  and 
homes.  This  interest,  once  awakened,  should 
soon  extend  to  the  growing  of  trees  from 
the  seed  and  the  stone,  and  to  their  propa- 
gation by  budding,  grafting  and  from  cut- 
tings. The  field  is  wide.  These  things 
cost  little,  but  their  educating  power  is  posi- 
tive, humanizing,  permanent.  An  inter- 
est in  trees  or  vines  planted  by  one's  own 
hand,  and  a  growing  disposition  to  plant 
more  and  more,  and  of  the  better  kinds  of 
trees  and  the  more  choice  varieties  of  fruit, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  first  tree  planted  or 
budded  or  grafted — and  this  interest  often 
continues  to  grow  while  life  lasts. 

Let  us  plant.  We  will  reap  rich  returns 
from  it  ourselves,  and  so  will  others  who  shall 
come  after  us,  both  in  what  we  have  planted 
and  in  the  influence  of  our  good  example. 
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TWENTY  DAYS  A  SCHOOL  MONTH. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  NEW  LAW. 


FOR  the  information  of  school  officers 
and  others,  we  again  call  attention  to 
the  following  Act  of  Assembly,  approved 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1885  : 

An  Act 
PrescribiDg  the  number  of  days  that  shall  constitute 
a  school  month,  providing  that  all  schools  shall  be 
closed  on  Saturdays,  legal  holidays,  and  during  the 
holding  of  the  annual  county  institute. 

(''Sec  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a  common 
school  month  shall  hereafter  consist  of  twenty 
days'  actual  teaching,  and  no  school  shall  be 
kept  open  in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of 
ordinary  instruction  on  any  Saturday  or  on  any 
legal  holiday,  or  in  any  county  during  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  county  institute  therein. 
Sec.  2.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
therewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  very  materially  changes  the  (Com- 
mon practice  heretofore  existing  under  for- 
mer legislation,  relating  to  the  school 
month;  and  the  several  school  boards,  and 
teachers  also,  should  be  clearly  informed 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  law  and  the 
changes  made  by  its  enactment. 

The  act  prescribes  twenty  days'  teaching  to 
be  reckoned  a  common  school  "month." 
Under  this  provision,  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  directors  or  teachers  to  extend  the 
time,  even  by  mutual  agreement,  or  to  reduce 
the  number  of  days  of  actual  teaching  ex- 
pressly required  by  the  law  as  a  legal  school 
month. 

/  The  schools  are  not  to  be  kept  open  for 
[  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruction  on  any 
I  Saturday,  or  on  any  legal  holiday,  or  in  any 
county  during  the  time  of  holding  the 
V annual  county  institute  therein. 
/  It  was  provided  by  an  act  approved  April 
II,  1862,  "That  no  common  school  shall  be 
kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruc- 
tion on  any  Saturday,"  and  in  this  particu- 
Vlar,  therefore,  the  law  remains  unchanged. 
Heretofore,  there  was  practically  no  law 
governing  the  action  of  directors  in  refer- 
ence to  the  observance,  by  the  schools,  of 
legal  holidays.  By  common  consent,  the 
schools  were  generally  closed  on  certain 
days,  and  in  some  instances  the  teachers 
were  credited  with  the  time,  while  in  others 
they  were  required  to  teach  the  twenty-two 
days  for  a  school  month  throughout  the 
term,  making  up  for  ail  days  not  taught. 
In  the  absence  of  any  law,  clearly  defining 
the  duty  of  school  boards  in  the  matter, 
the  directors  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 
The  practice,  therefore,  varied  throughout 
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the  State  according  to  the  sentiment  and 
temper  of  the  several  school  boards  having 
jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts. 

Under  the  present  law  there  can  be  no 
controversy  between  directors  and  teachers, 
as  to  the  disposition  of  legal  holidays.  All 
schools  are  ,to  be  closed  on  legal  holidays, 
when  they  occur  on  any  day  of  the  week 
that  would  otherwise  be  a  regular  school 
day.  No  allowance  is  made  to  the  teacher 
for  the  time  the  schools  are  closed  in  any 
case  whatever^  and  such  time  cannot,  of 
course,  be  counted  as  part  of  the  twenty 
days.  The  days  generally  observed  as  legal 
holidays,  and  recognized  as  such  in  Penn- 
sylvania, are  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas, 
New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Good  Friday,  thirtieth  of  May  (which  is 
Decoration  Day),  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  clearly  implied  purpose  of  the  act  in\ 

•uiring  the  schools  to  be  closed  during 
^time  of  the  annual  institute,  is  to  give 
teachers  of  the  county,   and   of  cities 
and  boroughs  as  well  within  the  county,  an 
opportunity  to  attend  its  sessions.     Attend- 
ance in  a  legal  sense  is  not  compulsory,  and 
no  allowance  can  be  lawfully  made  for  the 
time  of  such  attendance,  but  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  that  with  the  reduced  number  of 
days    now  constituting    a    school    month,    i 
teachers  will  consider  themselves  under  a   ) 
moral  obligation  to  be  present  and  partici-  / 
pate  in  the  exercises  of  the  annual  zQMnXrjJ 
institute  in  their  respective  counties. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recent  law,  school 
boards  are  no  longer  authorized  to  require 
the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  hold  the 
semi-monthly  district  institutes  on  alternate 
Saturdays,  during  the  annual  school  term,  as 
directed  by  the  act  of  1862  and  '65, 

The  district  institutes  may  be  continued, 
however,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  not  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  directors.  No  allowance 
can  be  made  to  teachers  for  the  time  of  such 
attendance  as  heretofore,  when  a  school 
month  consisted  of  twenty-two  days. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  insist,  from  the  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tion, upon  a  strict  compliance  with  the  new 
law  in  all  cases,  which  simply  means  twenty 
days  actual  teaching  for  a  school  * 'month,'* 
no  more  and  no  less,  making  a  uniform  school 
month  throughout  the  State,  as  it  should  be. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to  evade  its 
provisions  when  employing  teachers,  by 
imposing  restrictions  or  conditions  not 
authorized  or  warranted  by  the  law  itself. 
It  is  an  unwise  policy  to  try  to  extend,  be- 
yond the  legal  limit,  the  number  of  days 
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prescribed  for  a  school  month,  while  the 
number  of  months  in  the  annual  term  is 
kept  down  to  the  minimum.  Why  not  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  term,  which  can  be 
lawfully  done  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  directors  believe 
that  their  teachers  should  have  credit  for 
holidays,  institutes,  etc.,  which  cannot  now 
be  given,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease their  monthly  wages.  The  teachers 
may  be  more  liberally  paid  for  their  work. 
This  the  directors  can  do,  and  should  do. 


OUTSIDE  THE  STATE. 


THE  reputation  of  not  a  few  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania educators  brings  often  the  ur.- 
gent  Macedonian  call,  "Come  over  and 
help  us!"  And  as  their  convenience  or 
professional  engagements  permit,  they  go 
give  what  help  they  can.  Among  rec 
calls  of  this  kind,  are  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersh 
to  Georgia,  Dept.  Supt.  Henry  Houck  to  the 
Carolinas  and  Ohio,  Dr.  Edw.  Brooks  and 
Prof.  T.  M.  Balliet  to  Saratoga  School  of 
Methods;  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  and  Prof. 
E.  O.  Lyte  to  Virginia,  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefFer 
to  Delaware,  Hon.  S.  G.  Boyd  and  Prof.  Geo. 
G.  Groff  to  Macon  county.  North  Carolina. 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  these  institutes 
show  their  valuable  services  to  have  been 
heartily  appreciated.  In  describing  the 
people  and  the  work  in  progress  in  the  Old 
North  State,  Mr.  Boyd  says : 

The  people,  largely  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
are  plain  and  retiring  in  their  manners,  and 
quiet  and  peaceful  in  their  disposition.  Consid- 
ering their  isolated  situation  heretofore,  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  provincialism,  and  their 
general  intelligence  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  limited  opportuni- 
ties. Stung  by  the  last  census,  which  placed 
upon  their  State  I  he  stigma  of  having  a  greater 
percentage  of  illiteracy  within  her  borders  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  these  people,  in- 
deed the  people  of  the  entire  State,  are  moving 
manfully  ana  unitedly  in  behalf  of  better  edu- 
cation for  all  classes.  Not  only  are  those  ordi- 
narily identified  with  educational  work  labor- 
ing most  earnestly  in  behalf  of  reform,  but  the 
leading  public  men  of  the  State  seem  to  be 
making  the  improvement  of  their  educational 
system  a  study.  The  academy  and  college 
men,  to  their  honor,  are  working  zealously  m 
behalf  of  better  common  schools,  better  teach- 
ers, and  better  compensation  for  teachers. 

In  the  Institute  at  Franklin,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  gathered  from  sev- 
eral of  the  adjacent  counties,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Tennessee,  nearly  one-half 
were  females,  and  a  more  earnest  and  attentive 
class  of  young  people  has  rarely  greeted  an  in- 
structor.   Even  county  superintenaents  attended 


class  recitations  regularly.  Four  evenings  of 
the  week  were  devoted  to  popular  lectures.  At 
these  lectures  the  hall,  seatuig  six  hundred,  was 
always  filled  with  attentive  audiences,  drawn 
not  only  from  the  village  but  the  surrounding 
country. 

Fourteen  of  these  schools  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  State,  in  which  the  State  for  a 
term  of  four  weeks  each  year  is  giving  gratuitous 
instruction  to  all  preparing  to  teach.  All  classes 
of  people  there  of  any  degree  of  culture  seem 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  higher  and  more 
thorough  instruction  for  the  young ;  and  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Old  North  State, 
whose  people,  in  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions, 
were  the  first  to  declare  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence— the  State  which  was  last  to  secede 
from  the  Union  in  the  days  ot  civil  strife,  but 
which,  when  she  did  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
Confederacy,  gave  the  blood  of  more  of  her 
sons  to  the  cause  she  espoused,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  any  State  which  preceded 
her — there  seems  to  be  in  progress  a  grand 
educational  revival,  that  must  soon  enroll  her 
among  those  States  that  are  doing  most  for  the 
education  of  their  youth. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HAND. 
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NEW   MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 


IT  is  demonstration  that  outranks  theory, 
and  supersedes  discussion.  Nothing  is 
more  convincing  than  success;  and  in  the 
direction  of  success  that,  when  completed, 
silences  cavil  and  leaves  no  room  for  argu- 
ment, we  have  transferred  to  our  columns 
an  account  of  the  organization  and  pros- 
pects of  a  manual  training  school  for  boys 
just  opened  in  Philadelphia  as  a  part  of  their 
public  school  system,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  their  Board  of  Public 
Education. 

The  preparations  made  for  this  promising 
experiment  have  been  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical, and  on  a  well-directed  scale  of  liber- 
ality that  is  in  itself  a  guaranty  of  success. 
Those  who  believe,  and  those  who  doubjt, 
will  watch  with  deepening  interest  the  pro- 
gress and  moulding  influence  upon  charac- 
ter and  capabilities,  of  this  new  departure, 
which,  however,  is  new  only  in  location  and 
its  relative  position,  in  this  State,  as  an  aux- 
iliary force  in  common  school  work. 

Pittsburgh  will  follow  next  under  the  law- 
enacted  for  her  benefit  at  the  late  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  when  these  two  leading 
cities,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  have  sat- 
isfactorily solved  this  combined  educational 
and  industrial  problem,  the  law  of  gravity 
will  carry  the  beneficent  policy  into  other 
cities,  and  in  process  of  time  into  smaller 
centres  of  population,  and  some  day,  per- 
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haps,  in  modified  and  more  elementary  form, 
into  many  of  the  rural  districts  themselves. 
There  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  when  public  opinion  once  gets 
thoroughly  enlisted  in  any  cause,  it  speedily 
moves  forward  of  its  own  momentum,  and 
not  infrequently  goes  beyond  the  high-water 
mark  of  its  original  champions.  But  Penn- 
sylvania is  always  a  safe  State  to  experiment 
upon.  The  conservative  character  of  our 
people,  and  the  independent,  self-governing, 
and  well-balanced  organization  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  furnish  ample  safeguards 
against  rash  innovations  in  any  direction. 
The  people  have  their  own  interests  in  their 
own  hands,  and  will  move  in  each  locality 
only  at  their  own  good  pleasure — calling  no 
man  master. 

Of  this  new  industrial  school  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  says : 

Great  interest  is  felt  among  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  over  the  new  Man- 
ual Training  School.  The  old  Hoffman  school- 
house  has  been  remodeled  inside  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  department,  and  ex- 
tensive preparations  have  been  made  for  in- 
structing boys  in  all  the  branches  of  useful 
mechanics.  The  building  is  one  of  the  old 
bluestone  structures,  roomy,  but  wastefuDy  con- 
structed, three  stories  in  height,  and  standing  on 
the  Northeast  corner  of  Wood  and  Seventeenth 
Streets.  Staircases  are  placed  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, encased  in  towers,  affording  rapid  egress. 
The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  bench  work.  A 
large  hall,  divided  by  sliding  glass  doors  into 
two  halves,  takes  up  the  entire  space.  The 
firont  compartment  is  fitted  up  with  benches  for 
20  pupils.  These  benches  are  of  handsome 
hard  wood,  varnished,  each  fitted  with  four 
swivel  vices,  and  each  supplied  with  a  machin- 
ist's hammer,  dividers,  calipers,  files,  chisels, 
punches,  etc.  In  this  room  all  varieties  of  rudi- 
mentary and  manual  iron  and  metal  work  will 
be  taught.  Twenty  boys  will  constitute  a  class, 
and  they  will  be,  step  by  step,  instructed  in  all 
branches  of  a  machinist's  trade. 

In  the  rear  room  are  twenty  model  makers* 
benches — ^handsome  pieces  of  furniture — and 
they  have  in  the  drawers  all  the  tools  used  by 
model  makers  in  the  most  intricate  woodwork. 
Three  cabinets  for  tools  and  specimens  of  work 
are  built  against  the  walls.  A  glass  partition  in 
the  corner  of  this  room  encloses  twenty  marble 
hand  basins,  where  the  ablutions  of  the  young 
mechanics  will  be  performed.  Hot  and  cold 
water,  towels  and  soap,  will  at  all  times  be  ready 
in  this  room.  The  floor  is  of  fat  pine,  the  ceil- 
ings are  high,  and  windows  on  four  sides  admit 
ample  light  and  air.  Four  large  closet-rooms 
on  this  floor  will  be  used  for  hanging  working 
clothing. 

On  the  second  story  the  class  rooms  are  situ- 
ated. Here  also  the  space  is  thrown  into  one 
hall,  but  sliding  glass  doors  divide  the  hall  into 
four  class-rooms  when  occasion  demands.  There 
are  single  desks  for  120  pupils  in  this  room,  and 


nothing  more.    Here  also  there  is  admirable 
light. 

The  third  story  is  devoted  to  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  and  most  conveniently  are 
the  appliances  arranged.  The  larg£  hall  is 
taken  up  with  forty  standing  drawing-tables, 
roomy  and  handsome.  A  cabinet  in  an  ante- 
room will  contain  the  drawing  or  stretcher-board, 
on  which  the  drawings  will  remain  until  com- 
pleted. These  boards  are  numbered,  and  they 
fit  in  numbered  grooves  in  the  cabinet.  On  top 
of  each  board  a  neat  T-square  and  other  draw- 
ing implements  rest.  The  heating  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  secured  through  hot-air  furnaces  in 
the  cellar. 

The  new  school  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  and  it  will  be  at  least  two  years 
before  it  is  in  thorough  working  order  in  the 
higher  branches.  The  course  covers  three  years 
of  study,  the  pupils  being  admitted  pro  rata 
from  ail  grammar  and  consolidated  and  com- 
bined schools.  The  hours  will  be  from  9  a.  m. 
to  2.30  p.  m.,  two  hours  being  devoted  to  study 
and  recitation,  one  to  drawing,  and  two  to  shop- 
work.  Promotions  to  the  school  will  be  maae 
at  the  close  of  the  June  term,  and  the  boys  will 
be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  ^marking. 

The  course  of  study  is  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  During  the  first  year  it  is  as  follows : 
Arithmetic  (reviewed),  algebra  (higher),  Eng- 
lish language  (structure  and  use),  selected 
classics,  United  States  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment, physiology  and  physical  geography,  free- 
hand mechanical  drawing,  shop  work,  car- 
pentry and  joining,  wood-carving,  wood-tum% 
ing.  pattern-making,  and  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Second  year :  Algebra  finished  and  geometry 
begun ;  physics,  experimental  work  in  physical 
laboratory;  principles  of  mechanics,  English 
composition  and  literature,  general  history,  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  drawing  and  design- 
ing ;  shop  work,  figuring,  welding,  tempering, 
soldering,  brazing,  molding  and  casting  ;  proper 
care  and  use  of  tools. 

Third  year :  Geometry  finished,  plane  trigo- 
nometry and  mensuration,  Enj^lish  composi- 
tion and  literature,  social  science,  elements  of 
chemistry,  laboratory  work  and  lectures,  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  book-keeping,  machine 
and  architectural  drawing,  designing;  shop 
work,  bench  work  and  fitting,  trimming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  screw-cutting,  etc.,  study  of  the 
steam-engine,  including  management  and  care 
of  steam  engine  and  boilers,  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  textile  and  fictile  arts,  stone  work 
and  masonry. 

Throughout  the  course,  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  properties  of  wood,  iron,  brass, 
clay,  stone,  wool,  cotton,  etc.  The  institution 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert Crawford,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for- 
merly an  instructor  at  Annapolis  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  lately  in  charge  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  at  Spring  Garden  Institute.  The 
salary  of  the  principal  is  I2500  a  year.  William 
L.  Sayre,  the  vice-principal,  whose  salary  is 
$1800,  will  superintend  the  class  work  and  study. 
A  corps  of  instructors  in  the  mechanical  and 
drawing   departments  will  be  in  attendance, 
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and  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  English 
branches  will  be  presented,  as  in  other  schools. 

The  Ledger  says  of  this  new  school : 

On  the  first  floor  are  arranged  the  shops,  on 
the  secoml  the  school-rooms,  and  on  the  third 
the  drawing  room.  The  latter  is  supplied  with 
desks  designed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
will  be  used,  many  small  but  important  improve- 
ments having  been  made  in  them  as  compared 
with  the  ordmary  school  desks. 

Admissions  are  confined  to  boys  of  about  14 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  have  finished  their 
twelfth  grammar  school  course,  and  they  are 
admitted  after  passing  an  examination  such  as 
they  would  undergo  for  the  senior  class  or  ad- 
mission to  the  Hi^h  School.  Last  June  an  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  school  was  held, 
and  113  applicants  passed.  Oftliese  102  were 
present  when  the  school  opened  yesterday.  A 
portion  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  organiza- 
tion and  preparation  for  work,  and  the  pupils 
were  then  dismissed,  to  begin  their  regular 
course  this  morning.  The  teipi  of  instruction 
will  be  three  years,  and  the  division  of  the  daily 
school  time  as  follows:  Drawing,  one  hour; 
work  in  the  shops,  two  hours:  study  in  the 
school,  three  hours.  The  shops  fitted  up  at 
present  are  for  instruction  in  chipping  and  filing 
in  metal,  and  the  primary  elements  in  joinery ; 
they  are  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments and  tools,  work-benches,  vises,  etc.,  and 
the  pupils  will  be  educated  not  only  in  the  the- 
ory but  the  practical  part  of  the  work. 
#In  the  school  department  instruction  in  math- 
ematics, physical  sciences,  and  branches  of 
study  analogous  to  those  taught  in  the  High 
School  will  be  imparted  to  those  not  engaged  in  the 
shops  and  drawing-room.  The  shop  work  and 
drawing  will  be  taught  to  classes  of  twenty  each 
at  a  time,  leaving  at  present  about  forty  to  be 
taught  in  the  school -room  at  the  same  time. 
Adjoining  the  shops  is  a  spacious  lavatory, 
where  the  boys,  after  leaving  their  work,  can 
wash  and  remove  the  marks  of  their  labor. 

The  eye,  hand  and  judgment  of  each  pupil 
will  be  trained  in  the  shops  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  accomplish  this  a  diagram  of  the  work 
to  be  performed,  printed  on  a  card,  will  be 
placed  Defore  him,  givin&r  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  of  work  to  be  turned  out,  and 
in  various  other  ways  will  the  pupils  be  taught, 
not  only  to  follow  the  directions  given  in  the 
use  of  the  tools,  but  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  plan?  and  methods,  as  proposed  to  be  fol- 
lowed, are  thorough  and  minute.  It  is  proposed 
in  the  near  future,  if  the  scheme  should  prove 
successful,  to  enlarge  the  course  of  practical 
instruction  and  add  plumbing  and  other  branches 
for  which  there  is  room  in  the  building. 

Superintendent  MacAlister  is  much  pleased 
with  the  favorable  prospects  of  the  school. 
He  has  visited  all  the  mechanical  schools  in 
Boston,  Baltimore,  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  Toledo,  and  says  not  one  of  them  is 
fitted  up  as  well  as  this  one.  It  is  the  best 
in  the  country. 


O 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES  S.  RIDDELL. 


Giarles  S.  Rid  dell,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  Lycoming  county,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Muncy  borough,  Friday  morning,  August  21st,  1885, 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

We  recall  a  pleasant  conversation  with  Supt 
Riddell  at  the  fate  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Harrisburg.  In  connection 
with  the  proceedings  his  name  appears  first  on 
the  list  of  members  present  from  Lycoming 
county.  But  before  the  issue  of  The  youmal 
contaming  said  list — ^in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
and  from  the  midst  of  all  his  usefulness — he  was 
suddenly  called  away.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  merit,  whose  pleasant  manners  and 
quiet  common  sense  made  him  one  good  to 
know.  There  are  certain  self-poised  men  and 
women  who  bear  about  with  them  a  rare  atmos- 
phere, that  distinguishes  them  as  "  comfortable 
people."  To  this  class  he  seemed  to  belong. 
He  was  a  man  we  were  always  glad  to  meet. 

From  the  Muncy  Luminary  of  August  28th, 
w^e  take  the  following : 

The  circumstances  attending  his  death  are  of 
peculiar  sadness,  and  the  melancholy  event  has 
excited  profound  regret  in  every  school  district 
in  Lycoming  county.  Stricken  down  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  without  a  day's  warning, 
Charles  S.  Riddell  has  passed  away,  sincerely 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

This  sudden  death  was  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent. During  the  summer  he  has  been  build- 
ing a  handsome  dwelling  house  on  Shuttle  Hill. 
He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and 
almost  every  day  assisted  with  his  own  hands. 
Last  week  the  roof  was  being  put  on,  Mr.  Rid- 
dell himself  carrying  up  the  slate  to  the  work- 
n\en.  On  Wednesday  morning  he  had  just 
started  up  with  a  load  on  his  shoulder,  when,  as 
he  reached  the  framework  of  the  porch,  the 
plank  slipped  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  fell  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  two  feet,  striking  the 
lower  part  of  his  abdomen  on  the  joist,  and  in- 
flicting internal  injuries  of  a  serious  nature.  He 
complained  of  feeling  severe  pain,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  walk  home,  where  he  lay 
down,  and  sent  for  his  family  physician,  Dr.  G. 
G.  Wood.  The  doctor  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  location  of  the  injuries,  and  on  Thursday 
Dr.  Thomas  Lyon,  of  Williamsport,  was  called 
in  for  consultation.  But  little  could  be  done, 
however,  and  at  about  i  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning  he  breathed  his  last,  death  being 
caused  by  internal  hemorrhages,  for  which 
there  was  absolutely  no  remedy.  The  news  of 
his  sudden  departure  startled  every  one,  plung- 
ing this  community  into  the  deepest  gloom. 

Charles  S.  Riddell  was  the  only  son  of  Fran- 
cis Riddell,  who  resided  in  Susquehanna  town- 
ship, this  county,  not  far  from  the  south  end  of 
the  Linden  R.  R.  bridge,  and  who  was  well 
known  by  all  the  older  residents  of  the  county. 
His  parents  died  before  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
leaving  him  an  orphan.  He  was  a  studious  boy, 
and  after  going  through  the  common  schools, 
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attended  Lafayette  College  for  several  terms. 
He  had  studied  with  a  view  to  teaching,  and 
worked  his  way  up,  becoming  principal  of  the 
Montoursville  schools.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Muncy  High  School,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  the  fall,  bringing  here 
the  Lycoming  County  Normal  School  which 
had  been  established  at  Montoursville  in  1872. 
For  four  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  both 
schools,  which  soon  won  an  enviable  reputation 
under  his  able  and  vigorous  management.  His 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  as  an  educator  were 
recognized  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and 
when  Hon.  T.  F.  Gahan's  third  term  as  County 
Superintendent  expired  in  May,  1881,  Prof. 
Riddell  was  elected  by  the  directors  to  succeed 
him  in  that  important  office.  His  administra- 
tion was  such  a  success,  and  gave  such  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  that  in  1884  he  was  re-elected 
for  another  three  years.  No  young  man  in 
this  county  seemed  to  have  a  brighter  future 
before  him  than  Prof.  Riddell. 


The  deceased  was  of  unobtrusive  manners 
and  quiet  habits.  He  made  friends  everywhere,* 
and  was  deeply  beloved  in  his  home  circle.  His 
wife  and  two  little  sons  survive  him.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  befoi'e  his  death. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  from  St  James** 
Church,  on  Monday,  August  24th,  at  2  p.  m. 
The  throng  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  church  closed  until  the  pro- 
cession had  arrived,  before  which  hour  the 
churchyard  and  sidewalks  were  crowded. 
Shortly  before  two  the  county  officials  and 
teachers  of  the  county,  includmg  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Muncy  Normal  School, 
marched  from  Education  Hall  to  Prof.  Riddell's 
house  in  a  body.  The  county  offices  at  Wil- 
liamsport  were  closed,  and  all  the  county  offi- 
cials were  present,  the  Williamsport  delegation 
consisting  of  Judge  Cummin,  District  Attorney 
Metzger,  Sheriff  Sprague,  City  Superintendent 
Transeau,  and  many  others. 


»  ♦  ♦ 


Official  Department, 
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Department  op  Public  Instruction,     ) 
Harrisburg,  October,  1885. ) 

THE  law  authorizing  Directors  and  Controllers 
to  elect  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  in 
distncts  having  not  less  than  five  thousand  pop- 
ulation was  by  a  supplementary  act,  approved 
May  7,  1885,  made  to  apply  to  towns  hips  \iz.y\n% 
the  population  required.  Under  this  act  the 
School  Board  of  Hazle  township,  Luzerne 
county, — having  forty-two  schools  within  its  jur- 
isdiction— ^has  elected  Mr.  Toel  Williams,  Town- 
ship Superintendent,  and  he  has  been  duly 
commissioned  by  this  Department.  His  post 
office  address  is  Hazleton,  Pa. 


t 
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ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


circular  to  superintendents. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg.  September  28,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  general  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  on  April  i6th,  in  response  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Pattison,  was 
most  gratifying.  Many  thousand  trees  were 
planted,  whose  grateful  shade  and  luscious  fruit 
will  add  enjoyment  to  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  years  to  come. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  however,  the 
ground  was  still  frozen,  or  otherwise  in  unfit 
condition  for  the  planting  of  trees,  while  in 
many  localities  the  schools  had  already  closed. 
That  the  schools  of  the  entire  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may  all  have  opportunity  to  begin  this 
good  work  during  the  current  year,  we  name 
Thursday,  October  29th,  proximo,  as  a  School 
Arbor  Day,  on  which  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
etc.,  shall  be  planted  by  schools  upon  their 
school  grounds,  under  the  general  direction  and 


encouragement  of  Boards  of  Directors,  Super- 
intendents, and  Teachers  ;  on  which  2\so  fruit 
trees,  shade  trees,  etc..  shall  be  planted  about 
their  homes,  by  the  individual  pupils — ^boys  and 
girls — ^by  the  teachers,  and  by  all  others  who 
may  be  sufficiently  interested  in  this  important 
work. 

The  following  suggestions,  from  the  Arbor 
Day  circular  of  March  31st,  are  equally  in  order 
for  this  Fall  observance  of  the  day : 

"  Select  mainly  such  trees  for  planting  on  school 
grounds  as  grow  well  in  your  immediate  vicinity—^ 
maple,  hickory,  walnut,  sweet-gum,  dogwood,  button- 
wood,  ash,  bass-wood  or  linden,  birch,  beech,  locust, 
willows,  tulip  tree,  pines,  larches,  Brs,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  For  shnibbery  and  vines, — 1 
mock-orange,  spireas,  the  burning  bush,  deutzia, 
lilacs,  wigelia,  hardy  roses,  honeysuckles,  Virginia 
creeper,  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  others,  which  will 
give  variety,  and  greatly  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
the  school- building  and  its  surroundings  of  grass  plat 
and  greenery. 

"  As  to  the  exercises  of  Arbor  Day,  these  may  be 
quite  informal,  if  that  shall  seem  best — the  essential 
purpose  being  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 
But  it  will  be  eminently  proper,  where  arrangements 
can  readily  be  made  for  a  formal  programme,  to  make 
this  also  a  prominent  feature.  The  reading  of  a  se- 
lection from  the  Bible,  prayer  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
neighborhood,  readings,  recitations  and  songs  by  the 
pupils,  an  address  by  the  teacher  or  other  citizen  of 
the  district  interested  in  the  work  of  the  day,  will 
afford  variety,  and  serve  to  render  the  occasion  more 
interesting  and  impressive. 

"  Let  every  teacher  organize  his  school  for  the 
work,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Directors,  have 
the  grounds  properly  prepared,  and  holes  ready  for 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  vines.  Solicit  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Should 
the  day  appointed  prove  inclement  and  unfit  for  the 
work,  postpone  it  until  the  following  Saturday.  How 
the  Superintendant  may  lie  best  able  to  communicate 
instructions  to  all  his  teachers,  must  be  left  to  his  owit 
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good  judgment.    We  would  suggest  the  use  of  the 
k>cal  press  as  far  as  possible.'* 

For  additional  suggestions  as  to  planting  and 
programmes  for  the  day,  see  issues  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  Marchi  April 
and  May,  1885. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  encouragement  of  tree- 
planting  by  individual  pupils,  as  well  as  by 
schools  in  their  collective  capacity  with  proper 
school  exercises — in  a  word,  How  to  render 
most  effective  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  by 
the  schools — may  find  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  County  Institute  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  present  season.  It  is  sug- 
gested also,  in  this  connection,  that  not  less 
than  two  hours  of  the  time  of  the  Institute  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  this  very  practical 
educational  topic,  in  such  manner  as,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendent,  shall  seem  best. 

In  order  that  the  State  Superintendent  may 
have  the  proper  data  from  which  to  make  defi- 
nite report  of  the  results  of  Arbor  Day  work 
for  the  year,  he  will  be  pleased  to  receive,  by 
December  ist,  from  each  County,  City,  and 
Borough  Superintendent,  a  statement  approxi- 
mating as  closely  as  possible  the  number  of 
trees,  etc.,  planted  within  his  jurisdition  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  day. 

Very  respectfully, 

£.   £.   HiGBEE, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENT  ELECTED. 


♦- 


NEW  FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT. 


The  following  is  the  new  form  of  affidavit  re- 
<quired  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors,  this  changed  form  being  made  neces- 
sary in  order  to  correspond  with  the  recent  law 
Inquiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  intro- 
<luced  and  taught  m  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State. 


"Superintendent  of 
Sir:— I 


County : 


,  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  of  School  District, 


-County  do  hereby 


that  the  Common  Schools 


of  said  District  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation, 
■according  to  the  requirements  of  the  School  Law,  for 

the  term  of months  during  the  school  year 

ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  188-;  that  the 
severed  branches  of  study  now  required  by  law  to  be 
■taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  including  the  subject  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  alchoholic  dnnks,  stimulants  and  narco* 
tics  upon  the  human  system,  have  been  regularly  in- 
troduced and  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district, 
.and  no  teacher  has  been  employed  for,  or  has  had 
charge  of,  any  of  the  schools  of  said  district  during 
»the  year  specified,  who  did  not  have  at  the  time  a 
rahd  certificate. 


«♦- 


SUPERINTENDENT  APPOINTED. 


Mr.  Charles  Lose  has  just  been  appointed 
County  Superintendent  of  Lycoming  Countv,  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Riddell,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Lose's  post-office  address  b 
Muncy,  Pa. 


Prof.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  was  elected  Au- 
gust I  ith,  and  has  been  Commissioned  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Salary,  $2,000. 


♦- 


TEACHERS*  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  annual  Sessions  of  the  Countv  Institutes 
will  be  held  at  the  times  and  places  here 
named,  as  reported  to  the  Department. 


County, 
Allegheny 
Warren 
Potter  . 
Greene 
McKean 
Cameron 
Delaware 
Erie  .  . 
Berks  . 
Bucks  . 
Chester 
Crawford 
Susquehanna 
Montgomery 
Washington 
Dauphin  .   . 
Lancaster    . 
Lawrence    . 
Franklin  .    . 
Lebanon  .    . 
Lehigh.   .    . 
Mifflin.  .    . 
Cambria  .    . 
Clinton    .    . 


Northumberland.  Sunbury . 


Tioga 
Wayne.  .  , 
Adams.  .  . 
Blair  .  .  . 
Cumberland 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Bedford 
Carbon. 
Lackawanna 
Pike.  .  . 
Snyder.  . 
Bradford  . 
Elk.  .  . 
Juniata.  . 
Luzerne  . 
Lycoming 
Mercer  . 
Perry  .  . 
Beaver.  . 
Clarion  . 
Clearfield. 
Jefferson  . 
Schuylkill 
Union  .  . 
Armstrong 
Butler.  . 
Centre  .  . 
Columbia. 
Fayette  . 
Fulton.  . 
Indiana  . 
Montour  . 


Post  Office,  Date, 

Allegheny  City  .  August  24. 


Warren 
Ulysses  .   . 
Waynesburg 
Smethport  . 
Driftwood  . 


August  24. 
September  28. 
Oaober  5. 
October  5. 
October  12. 


Media October  12. 


North  East  . 
Reading.  .  . 
Doylestown  . 
West  Chester . 
Meadville  .  . 
Montrose  .  . 
Norri.stown.  . 
Washington  . 
Harrisburg  . 
Lancaster  .  . 
New  Castle  . 
Chambersburg 
Lebanon.  .  . 
Allentown  .  . 
Lewistown  . 
Ebensburg .  . 
Lock  Haven  . 


Wellsboro.  . 
Honesdale  .  . 
Gettysburg.  . 
Hollidaysburg 
Carlisle  .  .  . 
Huntingdon  . 
Kaston  .  .  . 
Bedford .  .  . 
Lehighton  .  . 
Scranton.  .  . 
Milford  .  .  . 
Middleburg  . 
Towanda  .  . 
Ridgway  .  . 
Mifnintown  . 
WilkesBarre. 
Muncy  •  .  . 
Mercer  .   .    . 


.  October  12. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  26. 
.  October  26. 
.  November  9. 
.  November  9. 
.  November  9. 
.  November  16. 
.  Nevember  16. 
.  November  16. 

November  16. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  Noveml)er  30. 
.  November  30. 
.  November  30. 
,  November  30. 
.  November  30. 
.  December  7. 
.  December  7. 
.  I^)ecember  7. 
.  December  7. 
,  December  7. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  Deceml)er  14. 
.  Decemlier  14. 
.  December  14. 

December  14. 


New  BIoomfield.December  14. 


Beaver 
Clarion  .   . 
Clearfield  • 
Brookville  . 
Shenandoah 
Mifflinburg  . 
Kittanning . 


December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  28^. 


Butler December  28. 

Bellefonte  .  .  December  28. 
Bloomsburg  .  .  December  28. 
Uniontown.  .  .  December  28. 
McConneUsbuig.  December  28. 
Indiana .....  December  28. 
Danville ....  December  28. 
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CeuHty, 
Somerset .  •   . 

Post  Office, 
.  Somerset .  .   • 

Venango .   .    . 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming    .   . 
York    .... 

.  Franklin.  .  . 
.  Greensburg  . 
.  Tunkhannoclc 
.  York  .       .    . 

Sullivan  .   .    . 

.  Dushore  .  .   . 

Forest .   •   •   • 

.  Tionesta.  .   . 

Monroe  .   .   . 

.  Stroudsburg  . 

Date, 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  Tan.  4,  1886. 
.  January  5. 
.  January  1 1. 


IMPORTANT  JUDICIAL  OPINION. 


DECISION  OF  TAX  CASE  BV  JUDGE  SIMONTON. 


Bur  DINE  Butler 

vs. 

The  Howard  Borough 

School  District. 

CASE  STATED. 


In  Centre  County 
Common  Pleas. 
No.  273.  April 
Term,  1885. 


By  the  Court. 

The  case  stated  is  that  the  plaintiff,  a  single 
freeman,  resident  in  Howard  Doroueh,  Centre 
county,  was  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
in  1883,  as  a  laborer,  his  occupation  being  val- 
ued at  fifty  dollars.  That  for  said  year  the 
School  Directors  of  said  borough  levied  a  tax  of 
five  mills  upon  the  valuation  furnished  to  them 
by  the  County  Commissioners  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  five  mills  for  building  purposes. 
That  in  accordance  therewith  defendants  caused 
to  be  levied,  assessed  and  demanded  from  the 
plaintiff  the  sum  of  one  dollar  tax  for  school 
purposes,  and  twenty  five  cents  for  building  pur- 
poses. That  plaintiff  paid  said  dollar,  but  re- 
fused to  pay  the  twenty-five  cents,  which  was 
collected  from  him  by  levy  and  sale  of  his  prop- 
erty, against  his  protest,  and  with  notice  that  he 
would  sue  to  recover  it.  And  it  is  agreed  that 
if  said  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  was  illegally  lev- 
ied and  assessed,  it  may  be  recovered  in  this 
action. 

It  is  enacted  by  Sec.  28,  act  of  May  8,  1854 
(Purd.,  245,  pi.  62),  that  the  School  Directors  or 
Controllers  of  every  district  shall  annually  de- 
termine the  amount  of  school  tax  which  shall 
be  levied  on  their  district  for  the  ensuing  school 
year.  To  enable  them  to  perform  this  duty, 
Sec.  29  requires  the  county  commissioners  to 
furnish  them  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  last  ad- 
justed valuation  of  property,  subjects  and  things 
for  State  and  county  purposes,  and  makes  the 
same  taxable  for  school  purposes  also.  Sec.  30 
requires  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Controllers, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June  annually. 
to  proceed  to  levy  and  apportion  the  said  school 
tax,  pursuant  to  said  act,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  State  and  county  taxes  authorized  by 
law  to  be  assessed  on  all  *'  objects,  persons  and 
property  made  or  to  be  made  taxable  for  State 
or  county  purposes,*'  and  requires  all  the  taxes 
levied  and  assessed  within  each  school  year  to 
be  contained  in  the  same  duplicate.  Sec.  2  of 
the  supplement  to  the  foregoing  act,  approved 
May  21,  1857  (P.  L.,  1857,  p.  632),  enacts  that 
the  tax  imposed  by  Sec.  30  above  referred  to, 
"  on  trades,  professions  and  occupations,  or  on 


single  freemen,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  one 
dollar." 

We  have  here  a  complete  and  connected  sys- 
tem under  which  an  annual  school  tax  is  to  be 
levied  and  assessed,  "  for  the  ensuing  school 
year,  and  which  shall,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  the  district  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  out  of  the  State  appropriation,  and 
from  other  sources,  be  sufficient  and  necessary 
to  keep  the  schools  of  the  district  in  operation, 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  months  in 
the  year.** 

This  tax  is  to  be  levied  annually,  and,  by  the 
express  words  of  the  act  of  May  21,  1857,  it 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  dollar,  on 
trades,  professions  and  occupations,  or  "  on  sin- 
gle freemen."  Hence,  if  no  building  tax  what- 
ever had  been  levied  and  assessed  in  the  How- 
ard Borough  School  District  in  1883.  the  school 
tax  of  this  plaintiff  for  that  year  would  have 
been  one  dollar.  But  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  district  did  levy  and  assess  a  special  tax  for 
building  purposes  for  that  year,  as  they  were 
authorized  to  do  by  Sec.  33  of  the  act  of  May  8, 
1854  (Purd.,  244,  pi.  54|.  Upon  what  was  this 
special  tax  to  be  leviea  and  assessed  ?  Mani- 
festly on  the  "  property,  subjects  and  things** 
made  taxable  for  school  purposes  by  Sec.  29. 
But  the  occupation  of  the  plaintiff,  valued  and 
assessed  at  fifty  dollars,  was  one  of  these  "  ob- 

iects  and  things  ;**  why,  therefore,  should  it  not 
>ear  its  share  of  this  special  tax  ?  Plaintiff  an- 
swers, because  he  has  already  been  charged 
with  an  annual  tax  for  school  purposes  of  one 
dollar,  which  is  more  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
directors,  when  applied  to  the  valuation  of  his 
occupation,  would  produce.  We  grant  the  fact, 
but  the  result  is  precisely  what  the  act  of  May 
21,  1857,  was  intended  to  accomplish  ;  and  the 
enactment  that  his  tax  for  one  purpose  shall  in 
no  case  be  less  than  one  dollar,  can  furnish  no 
reason  why  he  shall  be  exempt  from  a  tax  to 
which  all  others  are  subject,  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  counsel  for  plaintiff 
upon  the  clause  in  Sec.  33,  which  declares  that 
the  special  tax  for  building  purposes  "shall  be 
levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  like  authority,  as  the 
regular  annual  tax.**  We  are  unable  to  see  how 
this  clause  can  strengthen  the  argument  for 
plaintiff,  which  is  that  the  "regular  annual  tax*' 
and  the  "  special  tax,**  which  it  directs  to  be 
"  levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner,**  are  only  one  tax.  If  only 
one,  they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
levied  and  collected  at  different  times,  or  in  a 
different  manner.  Hence  the  mere  existence  of 
the  direction  that  they  be  levied  and  collected 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  im- 
plies a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  without  it 
they  might  be  made  the  subject  of  different  lev- 
ies at  different  times,  as  they  manifestly  could 
be.  Besides,  how  can  a  "  regular  annual  tax" 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  a  "  special  tax,'* 
which  may  be  levied,  or  may  not  be.  in  any 
given  year  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  Fuiv 
thermore,  as  is  shown  in  Blair  vs,  Boggs  Town- 
ship School  District,  7  Casey,  274,  on  page  277, 
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sions  and  giving  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
best  plans  of  teaching. 

Lehigh. — ^Supt.  Knauss :  New  school-houses 
are  in  course  of  erection  as  follows:  Heidelberg, 
three ;  Lower  Milford,  three ;  and  Upper  Saucon, 
one.  Salisbury  township  has  fixea  its  school 
term  at  six  months  instead  of  five  and  a  half 
months,  as  heretofore.  Twenty-two  teachers' 
examinations  were  held,  at  which  296  applicants 
were  examined,  223  receiving  provisional  cer- 
tificates; the  others  were  rejected.  The  exam- 
inations were  attended  by  1 16  directors,  88  per 
cent,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  who 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  We  will  not  have  as  large 
a  proportion  of  "beginners,"  nor  as  many 
changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers  as  during  the 
past  few  years.  Term  and  teachers'  salaries 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery :  A  two-story  ad- 
dition is  being  built  at  Stoneboro'  and  will  be 
completed  by  Sept.  15th.  The  directors  are 
worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  sacrifice  they  arc 
making  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  schools, 
the  more  so,  because  they  have  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Owens:  The  Normal  Class 
in  Granville  was  well  attended,  87  teachers 
being  enrolled.  The  instruction  by  Profs. 
Bakeless,  Cane,  and  others,  was  thorough  and 
practical,  and  was  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
m  attendance.  Two  new  houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  summer  and  will  be  furnished 
with  improved  furniture — one  in  Decatur  (a 
double  housed,  and  one  in  Wayne.  Granville 
township  has  reseated  three  houses  and  Derry 
will  reseat  one.  Our  examinations  thus  far  have 
revealed  a  surplus  of  teachers.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  are  as  yet  unprepared  and 
had  to  be  rejected.  The  liwistown  Academy, 
under  the  management  of  the  Misses  Knotwell, 
will  open  with  quite  a  large  attendance. 

Montour. — Supt.  Ream:  The  Danville 
School  Board  have  adopted  Blaisdell's  *'  Our 
Bodies  and  How  we  Live,"  for  the  high  school 
and  grammar  schools,  and  Smith's  "  Primer 
o  Physiology"  for  the  lower  grades.  Blaisdell's 
Physiology  has  been  adopted  in  every  district 
of  the  county  except  Limestone  and  Derry. 

SNVDER.---Supt.  Dill :  My  summer  Normal 
was  attended  by  121  teachers.  The  term  was 
a  very  successful  one.  New  houses  are  being 
built  in  Centre  and  Union,  and  two  are  being 
newly  furnished  in  Perry. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  The  local  normal 
schools  were  well  attended  and  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  a  full  supply  of  teachers.  Somer- 
set township  is  erecting  new  houses  and  placing 
patent  furniture  in  each. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  I  am  glad  to  note  a 
spirit  of  improvement  in  a  number  of  districts. 
The  directors  of  Marysville  are  erecting  a  brick 
building,  which  will  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
county ;  in  New  Bloomfield  a  much  needed  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  grading  the  school 
yard  and  placing  around  it  a  fine  brick  wall 
which  will  oe  capped  with  Ohio  sandstone ;  the 
directors  in  Miller  have  decided  upon  better 
buildings  and  experienced  teachers;  they  are 


erecting  a  brick  building  and  have  increased 
the  salary.  Bloomfield  has  lengthened  its  term 
one  month  and  retained  last  year's  corps  of 
teachers. 

Potter. — ^Supt.  Buckbee :  The  attendance  at 
summer  schools  visited  during  the  month  was 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  number  enrolled, 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  most  careless  observer 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have 
school  in  summer.  Our  County  Teachers' 
Association  had  an  interesting  meeting  July  loCh 
and  nth. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  The  boys'  and  girls* 
grammar  schools  of  Lewisburg  have  been  con- 
solidated, with  Mr.  D.  P.  Stapleton  as  principal, 
and  Miss  Hannah  Montgomery,  assistant.  The 
curriculum  is  being  revised,  and  other  reforms 
are  under  consideration.  The  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers  have  been  advanced. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  I  deeply  regret  to 
announce  to  the  Department  the  death  of  Hon. 
M.  C.  Beebe,  of  Pleasantville,  the  first  county 
superintendent  of  the  county.  A  disciple  of 
Page  and  Horace  Mann,  he  brought  to  the 
work  of  organization  not  only  first- cUss  ability 
but  thorough  systematic  training.  Venango 
county  owes  much  of  the  present  success  of  her 
schools  to  the  direction  and  impetus  given  at 
the  very  outset  by  Mr.  Beebe.  Always  a  warm 
friend  of  young  people  and  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  public  school  system,  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  m  the  educational  work  of  this  section.    . 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy:  A  new  school- 
house  has  been  built  in  Scott  township,  and  one 
is  being  built  in  Preston.  A  number  of  other 
school  buildings  and  rooms  have  been  exten- 
sively repaired  and  improved. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Desh:  In  accordance 
with  the  recent  law  on  text-books,  the  Bethle- 
hem school  board  will  furnish  the  text-books 
for  the  public  schools  of  this  district. 

Carbondale. — Supt  Forbes:  The  grounds 
around  our  schools  were  not  in  proper  condition 
for  tree-planting  on  Arbor  Day,  and  conse- 
quently no  trees  were  planted  except  at  school 
No.  I,  where  the  principal  teacher  aided  by  his 
pupils  set  out  a  dozen  maples. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman:  The  prepsura- 
tions  for  heating  the  Pine  Street  school  building 
(ten  rooms)  by  hot  air  and  steam  combined 
have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 
The  same  system  gave  such  satisfaction  last 
year  in  heating  the  new  building  that  our 
Board  concluded  to  adopt  it  for  this  one  also.  I 
regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Prof.  T. 
B.  Harrison,  principal  of  our  high  school  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  has  accepted  a  more  re- 
munerative position  in  Wilkesbarre.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Musselman,  of  New  Mahoning,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  M.,  comes 
well  recommended  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  con- 
tinue the  good  work  so  well  begun  by  our 
former  principals. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Deane:  The  closing 
exercises  of  Uie  high  school  were  held  June  loth. 
The  class  was  composed  of  three  gendemen 
and  one  lady.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an 
original  production  by  each  graduate,  the  pres- 
entation of  the  scholarship  in  Adrian  CoU^e  to 
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Miss  Clara  Lawrence,  with  appropriate  remarks 
by  Prof.  James  Watt,  after  which  the  diplomas 
%ere  presented  by  the  superintendent.  The 
crowded  condition  of  the  scnools  last  fall  made 
necessary  the  temporary  arrangement  of  the 
school  hall  for  the  use  of  the  high  school.  The 
Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee empowered  to  make  the  room  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  high  school.  The  repairs  will 
cost  about  $500. 

Meadville.  —  Supt.  Roth :  Twenty-seven 
graduates  from  the  high  school.  From  every 
standpoint  I  am  able  to  ss^  that  the  past  )rear 
was  the  most  successful  of  my  administration, 
so  far  as  the  results  in  school  work  are  concerned. 
We  have  had  fewer  failures,  better  average  at- 
tendance, etc. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals :  The  work  of 
remodeling  the  old  Oak  St.  building  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  opening  of  school  in  September.  This 
change  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils  and  give  several  additional  rooms  at  a 
▼ery  small  expense. 

Oil  City. — Supt.  Babcock :  Arbor  Day  was 
enthusiastically  observed,  April  23d.  Tne  af- 
ternoon was  entirely  given  up  to  it.  Each  room 
had  appropriate  exercises,  consisting  of  essavs, 
recitations,  songs,  and  in  the  lower  grades 
talks — all  relating  to  trees.  Twenty-nine  trees 
were  planted  in  the  school-yards,  and  a  great 


deal  of  interest  was  awakened  among  the  pupils 
and  also  in  the  community.  Schools  closed  June 
17th.  Commencement  week  contained  iour 
important  events:  Saturday,  June  nth,  a  con- 
cert was  given  by*6oo  children  from  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  which  was  highly  praised 
by  all  who  heard  it.  Sunday  evening,  Rev.  W. 
T.  Wood  preached  the  Baccalaureate  sernion 
before  a  very  large  audience.  Monday  evening 
the  prize  recitation  and  declamation  contest  was 
hela  in  the  Opera  House.  Tuesday  evenine 
the  regular  graduating  exercises  were  helol 
The  class  consists  of  ten  young  ladies  and  one 
gentleman.  The  exercises  were  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit  The  year  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant progress. 

Tamaqua. — Supt  Ditchburn:  During  the 
month  of  June  and  part  of  May  I  examined  all 
the  schools,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  I  found 
evident  signs  of  advancement.  The  average 
percentage  for  each  pupil  was  86,  two  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year.  Six  pupils  graduated 
from  the  high  school  and  were  granted  diplomas. 
The  teachers  during  our  last  term  have  been 
again  employed. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt  S.  Transeau :  Our 
schools  were  opened  on  the  last  day  of  August 
with  3.073  pupils.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  we  ever  enrolled  on  the  first  day  of  school. 
We  have  organized  two  additional  schools  to 
accommodate  this  large  increase  of  pupils. 
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NEVER  to  read  a  novel  is  almost  as  great  a 
mistake  as  never  to  read  anything  but  nov- 
ek.  Some  of  "the  best  that  has  t>een  thought 
and  said  in  the  world'*  is  to  be  found  in  works 
of  fiction'.  To  neglect  them,  therefore,  is  to 
neglect  a  distinct  and  important  element  in  true 
culture.  Among  the  educators  of  the  world,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  novelists  hold  no 
mean  place.  Some  of  the  greatest  reforms,  in 
well-nigh  every  department  of  life,  have  been 
wrought  by  them— Cervantes  in  Spain,  Dickens 
in  England,  Mrs.  Stowe  in  our  own  country,  and 
a  multitude  more.  History,  morals,  manners, 
have  no  more  successful  teacher  than  the  good 
novel.*  The  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful 
in  literature  have  no  more  influential  apostle. 
The  novelist,  moreover,  to  quote  Prof.  Pryde, 
"  is  a  physician,  well  qualified  to  cure  certain 
diseases  of  the  mind,  to  dispel  the  vapors,  to 
restore  the  tone  and  elasticity  of  the  spirits,  and 
to  nerve  us  once  more  for  the  duties  of  life." 

But  just  because  fiction  is  so  potent  and  com- 
prehensive an  influence,  its  abuse  is  fraught 
with  such  terrible  evU.  Bad  novels  are  among 
the  very  worst  foes  of  right,  purity,  and  good- 
ness, of  morality  and  religion,  m  existence. 
The  legion  of  devils  has  none  more  insidious, 
venomous,  and  deadly  than  is  the  bad  novel. 
And  the  great  trouble  is  that  for  every  good  one 
in  the  world  there  are  a  hundred  bad  ones. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance  that  in  the  reading  of 
fiction,  more  than  in  anything  else^one  be  vigi- 


lantly, conscientiously  select  Begin  your  novel 
readmg  by  reading  first  of  all  the  few  great, 
good  novels  of  the  world.  Do  more  than  pe- 
ruse them ;  study  them  thoroughly.  Then 
make  these  the  standards  whereby  to  judge  the 
character  and  cjuality  of  all  other  novels  you 
may  afterwards  mdulge  in.  Finally,  beware  of 
becomine  an  habitual  novel  reader :  as  well  be- 
come an  habitual  drunkard,  so  far  as  the  effects 
on  your  usefulness  on  earth  are  concerned. 
After  having  mastered  the  few  great  novels  of 
literature,  read  fiction  only  for  recreation.  This 
will  probably  limit  your  allowance  to  one  or  two 
a  month,  or  perhaps  a  little  more — plenty  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  really  good  fiction  published. 

We  have  before  us  now  three  volumes  that 
have  just  appeared,  and  which  are  eminently 
fitted  for  a  little  wholesome  diversion  for  the 
weary  brain-worker.  The  first  is  a  new  volume, 
by  Bret  Harte  with  the  far-fetched  title,  "  By 
Shore  and  Sedge*'  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co., 
$  I ).  After  the  decidedly  mferior  work  this  orig- 
inal and  gifted  author  has  done  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  not  a  little  refreshing  and  encour- 
aging to  find  him  in  this  volume  of  three  short 
stories  once  more  returning  to  his  early  methods 
and  spirit.  "  An  Apostle  of  the  Tules,*'  is  well 
worthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp.'*  It  is  altogether  charming.  So  is  "  A 
Ship  of  *49,*'  though  not  quite  as  natural,  nor  as 
fresh  and  invigorating.  "  Sarah  Walker,"  the 
shortest  of  the  three  stories,  is  mere  "padding," 
utterly  without  an  excuse  for  its  existence.    In 
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"A  Marsh  Island"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
I1.25)  we  have  the  ripest  production  of  one  of 
the  most  promising  literary  artists  of  our  coun- 
try, Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  It  is  eminently  a  rest- 
ful novel,  a  summer*s  episode  on  a  quiet  New 
England  farm;  nothing  to  rouse  or  stir  up  the 
reader's  feelings ;  no  exciting  plot  nor  thrilling 
denouement ;  yet  holding  one's  interest  firmly  to 
the  end  by  its  charm  of  stvle,  wealth  of  artistic 
and  poetic  description,  and  truthful  delmeation 
of  character.  "  The  Bar  Sinister'*  (Cassell  & 
Co.,  Limited,  $1.25),  by  an  anonymous  author, 
certainly  a  woman,  has  just  the  opposite  char- 
acteristics. Indeed,  its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
stir  up  the  reader  thoroughly  against  that  foul 
blot  on  our  national  escutcheon,  Mormonism, 
whose  crafty  ways,  vile  teachings,  and  terrible 
practices,  it  endeavors  to  expose.  It  is  written 
with  an  earnest  purpose  and  not  unskillful  pen. 
It  rouses  one  up  to  excitement  at  the  first  read- 
ing, and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  succeed  in 
swelling  the  tide  of  righteous  popular  sentiment 
until  the  "twin  relic,"  with  all  its  evil  and  dis- 
grace, shall  be  utterly  swept  away.  But  the 
novel,  on  sober  thought,  really  tells  us  nothing 
about  Mormonism  we  did  not  already  know.  Its 
story  is  not  a  very  probable  one ;  its  characters 
are  not  very  natural ;  nor  is  its  style  very  artis- 
tic. One  cannot  help  feeling  while  reading  it, 
6n  such  a  subject,  with  such  materials,  what  a 
novel  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  of 
Ramona,  would  have  made  of  it !  The  fact  still 
remains,  however,  that  "  The  Bar  Sinister"  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  novels  of  the  season, 
and  one  well  worth  reading. 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS-III. 

The  first  distinctly  American  poet,  despite  the 
claims  of  a  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Timrod,  Brainerd. 
Payne,  and  others,  was  born  of  Mayflower  stock, 
in  1794,  in  the  person  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
The  volume  treating  of  him  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  series  is  in  course  of  preparation 
by  competent  hands.  We  therefore  leave  the 
consideration  of  our  pioneer  poet  until  it  shall 
appear. 

Following  close  upon  'Bryant  in  the  realm  of 
American  poetry  came  two,  so  entirely  different 
from  him  in  their  characters  and  work,  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable  as  belonging  to  the  same 
age  or  race.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  whose 
biography  is  written  by  Henry  A.  Beers, 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  I1.25),  was  born  at 
Portland,  Maine,  on  January  20th,  1806 ; 
scarcely  a  year  before,  in  the  same  old  seaport 
town,  our  best-loved  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longrfellow,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Five  years  before  the  latter  first  appeared 
in  print,  however,  the  precocious  Willis  was 
already  famous  as  a  poet,  magazine  editor,  and 
fbreign  correspondent.  **  To-day  Longfellow  is 
still  the  favorite  poet  of  two  peoples ;  a  singer 
dearer,  perhaps,  to  the  general  heart  than 
any  other  who  has  sung  in  the  English 
tongue.  His  brilliant  contemporary,  after  being 
for  about  fifteen  years  the  most  popular  maga- 
zinist  in  America,  has  sunk  into  comparative 
oblivion."  It  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  those  who 
rise  too  quickly  and  too  high,  afterwards  to  sink 


even  lower  than  in  justice  they  deserve.  After 
reading  Mr.  Beefs's  highly  entertaining  volume, 
this  conviction  is  forced  upon  one ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  becomes  clearer  than  ever  that 
Lowell's  verdict,  struck  off  in  his  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  must  remain  the  "last  word"  on  the 
subject. 

**  There  is  Willis,  all  natty  and  jaunty  and  gay, 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish  a  way,     ['em, 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly  o'erlaying  • 
That  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for 

saying  'em. 
Over-ornament  ruins  both  poem  and  proee. 
Just  conceive  of  a  Muse  with  a  ring  in  her  nose ! 
His  prose  has  a  natural  grace  of  its  own. 
And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he'd  let  it  alone  ; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly  gets  tired, 
And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  he  might  have  ad- 
mired ; 
Yet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  unlaced. 
It  runs  like  a  stream  with  a  musical  waste, 
And  g[urgles  along  with  the  liqoidest  sweep ; — 
'Tis  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who'd  have  it  deep  ?  " 

Willis  died  on  January  20th,  1867,  of  paralysis 
and  softening  of  the  brain,  after  years  of  intense 
suffering  from  epileptic  attacks.  "  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Henry  Heine,"  says  one  of  his 
physicians,  "  there  has  hardly  been  a  man  of 
letters  doomed  to  such  protracted  torments  from 
bodily  disease." 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  born  at  Boston,  three 
years  after  Willis,  January  19th,  1809.    There 
IS  no  American  author  of  whom  there  has  been 
so  much  written,  concerning  whom  there  has 
been  so  much  dispute,  and  whose  character  and 
history  have  been  clouded  in  so  much  uncer- 
tainty   and    mystery.     In    Prof.    Woodberr>''s 
volume  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25)  all  this 
is  most    laboriously    and    conscientiously   ex- 
amined, weighed,  and  sifted,  with  the  result  of 
giving  us  the  the  most  authentic,  and,  we  be- 
lieve,  the    final,    biography  of  this  meteoric 
genius.     "  An    artist,    primarily,  whose    skill, 
helped  by <  the  finest  sensitive  and  perceptive 
powers  in  himself,  were  developed  by  thought, 
patience,  and    endless   self-correction    into    a 
subtle  deftness  of  hand  unsurpassed  in  its  own 
work,  he  belonged  to  the  men  of  culture  instead 
of  those  of  original  power ;  but  being  gifted  with 
the  dreaming  instinct,  the  myth-making  faculty, 
the  allegorizing  power,  and  with  no  other  poetic 
element  of  high  genius,  he  exercised  his  art  in 
a  region  of  vague  feeling,  symbolic  ideas,  and 
fantastic  imagery,  and  wrought  his  spell  largely 
through  sensuous  effects  of  color,  sound,  and 
gloom,  heightened  by  lurking  but  unshaped 
suggestions  of  mysterious  meanings.  .  .  In  im- 
agination, as  in  action,  his  was  an  evil  genius  ; 
and  in  its  realms  of  reverie  he  dwelt  alone." 
Such  is  Prof.  Woodberry's  admirable  summary 
of  Poe's  literary  qualities.     His  judgment  of  his 
personal  character  is  equally  clear,  just,  and 
concisely  expressed :  **  Poe,   being  highly  en- 
dowed, well-bred,  and  educated  better  than  his 
fellows,  had  more  than  once  fair  opportunities, 
brilliant  prospects,  and  |^oups  of  benevolent, 
considerate,  and  active  fnends,  and  repeatedly 
forfeited  prosperity  and  even  the  homely  honor 
of  an  honest  name.     He  ate  opium  and  drank 
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liquor ;  whatever  was  the  cause,  these  were  in- 
struments of  his  ruin,  and  before  half  his  years 
were  run  they  had  done  their  work  with  terrible 
thoroughness — he  was  a  broken  man.  He  died 
(October  7th,  1849,)  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
ceptional ugliness,  misery,  and  pity,  but  not 
accidentally,  for  the  end  and  the  manner  of  it 
were  clearly  near  and  inevitable." 

School  Edition  of  Hodgson's  Errors  in  the 

Use  of  English  .    Compiled  and  edited  by  J,  Doug- 
A    Uis  Christie,  B.  A,    12  mo.    Pp.  142.   New  York  : 
^    Z>.  Appfetm  dr*  Co. 
How  Should  1  Pronounce  ?   Or  the  Art  of  Correct 

Pronunciati^m.     A  Manual  for  Schools^  Colleges^ 
0    and  Private  Use.     By  Wm.  Henry  P,  Phyfe,     18 

mo.     Pp.  XX,  jo^.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam* s 

Sans. 

As  condensed  into  this  "  School  Edition  "  for  use 
in  the  class  room.  Dr.  Hodgson's  well  known  and 
successful  book  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  ex- 
amples of  the  wrong  use  of  the  language,  classified 
and  properly  arranged.^  As  exercises  for  the  correc- 
tion of  false  grammar  and  rhetoric  it  will  be  found 
▼cry  convenient.^  All  that  made  the  larger  edition  most 
interesting  to  the  general  student  has  been  omitted 
here.  We  are  sorry  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  con- 
dense so  much,  though  it  may  not  detract  from  the 
actual  usefulness  of  the  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage to  Mr.  Phyfe*s  work  if,  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
there  had  been  a  little  more  condensation,  or  even 
omission,  in  the  slightly  labored  and  pedantic  state- 
ment of  principles,  definitions,  and  analyses  of  the 
subject,  of  the  nature  of  sound,  the  voice,  articulate 
sounds,  the  alphabet,  etc.  At  the  same  time  the  work 
is  a  valuable  one, — we  are  inclined  to  call  it  the  most 
thorough  and  best  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared, 
and  there  have  been  many  in  recent  years;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
many  of  its  sweeping  statements,  nor  admire  its  dog- 
malic  tone.  The  author's  principles  are  sound,  his 
method  good,  his  diacritical  system  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  we  know,  and  the  list  of  over  a  thou- 
sand words  commonly  mispronounced  eminently  use- 
ful, perhaps  the  most  practically  valuable  portion  of 
the  whole  volume.  Like  all  that  comes  from  the 
Messrs.  Putnams,  the  mechanical  excellence  and  neat- 
ness of  the  book  are  a  pleasure  to  contemplate.  QVe 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  teachers  m  partic- 
ular. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    By  Robert 
A   Herbert  Quick.     12  mo.     Pp.  xxi,  jjt.     Cincin^ 
^    nati :  Robert  Clarke  &*  Co. 
John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians. 

His  ^ifi  and  Educational    Works S    By   S.    S. 

0  1  aurie,  A.  J/.,  F.  R.  S.  £.  12  mo.  Pp.  22g. 
Boston  •  New  England  Publishing  Co.  $1. 
Ever  since  its  first  publication  in  England,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Quick's  volume  has  held 
a  deservedly  high  place,  if  not  the  highest,  in  its  de- 
partment. It  not  only  gives  a  sufficiently  full  outline 
of  each  of  the  leading  educational  reformers  and  his 
work,  but  presents  a  very  clear  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
history  of  pedagogics  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Jesuits  up  to  the  present.  Ot  is  just  the  kind  of  book 
every  live  educator  needs  and  will  want.  ^  For  to 
appreciate  the  present  advanced  status  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  recognize  its  shortcomings,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  its  past  history,  and  to  trace  its  devel- 
opment from  step  to  step.  The  excellences  of  the 
book  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  renewed  com- 
mendation from  us. 


If  there  is  one  of  the  great  educational  reformers  of 
whom  and  whose  works  we  want  to  know  more  than 
the  limits  of  Dr.  Quick's  essays  permitted  him  to  give, 
that  one  is  John  Amos  Comenius.  We  are  therefore 
glad  for  this  American  edition  of  Prof.  Laurie's  inter- 
esting work.  Qt  is  the  fullest  and  best  life  of  Comenius 
in  the  English  language^  About  one-fourth  of  the 
volume  is  biographical,  mid  this,  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  great  Moravian  bishop's  eventful  and  roman- 
tic career,  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
work,  pasi^ing  over  too  briefly  or  in  silence,  as  it  does, 
too  many  important  events  in  the  long  life  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  failing,  for  instance,  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
interesting  fact  that  Comenius,  about  1642,  had  a  call 
from  Harvard  College,  and  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming its  President,  when  Oxenstiem  outbid  Gov. 
Winthrop  and  secured  him  for  Sweden.  Prof. 
Lawrie's  full  and  accurate  analyses  of  the  Didadica 
Magna,  Methcdus  Linguarum,  and  other  educational 
works  of  the  great  pioneer,  however,  are  admirable, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  score.  The 
principles  and  methods  of  Comenius  are  so  fundamen- 
tally correct  that  advance  in  education  leads  back  to- 
wards, rather  than  away  from  them.  They  will  repay 
a  careful  study. 
The  Russian  Revolt,  Its  Causes,  Condition,  and 

Prospects.     By  Edmund  hoble.     i2mo.  Pp.  263. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.    $1. 
French   and    German    Socialism  in   Modern 

Times.     By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.     i6mo.  Pp. 

274.     New  York  :  Harper  dr*  Brothers. 

Recent  American  Socialism.  Richard  T.  Elvt 
Ph.  D.  8vo.,  paper,  pp.  74.  Baltimore  :  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  N.  Murray,  Publ.  Ag*t. 

The  most  serious  problem  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  ever-increasing 
difficulties,  and  ever  deepening  bitterness,  between 
labor  and  capital,  between  workingmen  and  employ- 
ers. The  breach  between  the  two  classes  of  society 
is  widening  every  day.  It  threatens  a  violent  disrup- 
tion in  fire  and  blood,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
existing  institutions  and  forms  of  society  and  govern- 
ment. All  too  long  have  its  existence  and  steady 
growth  been  ignored.  It  is  high  time  that  earnest 
men  and  patriots  set  themselves  diligently  to  the  task 
of  discovering  '*  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  "  The 
works  before  us  therefore  appeal  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  American  citizen  who  has  the  good  of 
his  country,  the  safety  of  his  home,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men  at  heart. 

A  study-  of  these  works  will  do  much  at  least  to 
destroy  the  prevalent  dense  ignorance  on  the  subject 
Socialism  is  vaguely  talked  and  written  about  among 
us,  but  how  few  really  know  anything  about  its  causes, 
its  nature,  or  its  strength  among  us!  The  commonest 
error  is  to  connect  it  somehow  or  other  with  nihilism, 
and  therefore  lightly  to  say,  "O  that  is  a  foreign 
monster ;  it  can  never  flourish  on  American  soil !" 
Mr.  Noble's  enimently  clear  and  thorough  little  book 
will  do  much  to  make  us  understand  the  real  relation 
of  American  socialism  to  Russian  nihilism,  and  espe- 
cially to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  study  of 
the  subject,  made  at  first  hand,  by  a  clear  and  vigorous 
thinker,  and  presented  in  an  interesting  style.  From 
Prof.  Elv's  book  on  French  and  German  Socialism, 
then,  will  be  learned,  just  as  clearly  and  interestingly, 
the  nature  of  the  movement  in  those  countries.  His 
history  of  all  its  various  phases  is  most  instructive 
and  excellent.  And  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this 
before  we  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  its 
motives,  extent,  and  purposes  in  America,  as  fully  ex- 
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plained  in  the  same  author's  Johns  Hopkins  UniTcr- 
sity  pamphlet.  It  is  easy  to  call  Prof.  Ely  an  alar- 
mist and  pessimist.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of 
the  alarming  facts  he  presents:  that  there  are  in  this 
country  between  75,000  and  100,000  thoroughly  or- 
ganized socialists;  two-thirds  of  them  at  least,  the  In- 
ternationalists, "  believing  in  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
like  weapons  of  warfare  as  a  means  of  attaining  their 
purposes  ;'*  and  all  of  them  aiming  at  "  some  form  of 
exclusive  co-operation  in  production  and  exchange/' 
and  "the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land,  and  cap 
ital  to  make  room  for  common  property.*'  Prof.  Ely 
has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  and  we  can  hear* 
tily  commend  his  works  to  the  earnest  attention  of  tdl. 
The  three  volumes  before  us  are  most  time)jr»  and 
dare  not  be  ignored. 

Ci«sAR'8  Gallic  Civil  War.  Seven  Booh.  Edited 
by  J,  H.  and  W.  F,  Allen^  and  J.  B,  Greenough, 
Revised ^  with  I^otes  and  Dissertations ^  fully  Illm- 
trated,  on  Qtsar*s  Gallic  campaigns  and  the  Roman 
military  art,  by  H,  P.  Judson.  12  mo.  Pp.  xix, 
S3S.  Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.  Price  fr.so. 
Laelius.  a  Dialogue  on  Friendship,  By  M.  Tullius 
Cicero.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  with  Alotes, 
Vocabulary^  and  Biographical  index.  By  E.  S. 
Shufkburghf  M.  A,  idmo.  Pp.  164.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  Price^  40  cts. 
It  fairly  makes  one  envious  of  the  modem  school- 
boy to  contemplate  the  immense  advantages  he  has 
over  those  enjoyed  by  former  generations !  To  read 
Csesar,  for  instance,  with  the  aid  of  such  excellent 
maps  and  battle  plans  and  faithful  illustrations  of 
weapons,  chariots,  bridges,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  ancient  warfare,  as  are  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  must  be  a  delight  instead  of  a  labor.  By  means 
of  them  and  of  the  full  military  notes,  the  student  gets 
a  definite  idea  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  modes  of 
warfare,  and  can  read  understandingly  and  with  in- 
terest. Prof.  Jttdson's  plan  is  an  innovation  on  all 
former  text-books  on  the  subject,  and  one  in  which 
we  rejoice.  It  has  made  the  book  a  model  of  its 
kind.  And  the  publishers  have  done  well  to  put 
their  best  work  on  the  volume,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  tjrpography,  paper,  or  binding. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh,  too,  has  worthily  edited  Cicero's 
most  charming  essay.  By  his  introduction  on  Cicero 
and  his  Laelius  he  arouses  the  student's  interest  to 
the  full,  and  gives  all  needed  historical  information. 
His  notes  on  the  text  are  judicious  and  not  too  numer- 
ous. A  clear  analysis  is  printed  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter,  and  a  full  biographical  index  completes 
the  whole.  He  has  fully  succeeded,  we  think,  in 
showing  scholars  **  that  Cicero  did  not  write  merely 
to  puzzle  English  schoolboys."  We  know  of  no 
better  edition  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Object  Lessons  on  Plants  :  An  Elementary  Bot- 

s.     !yr  ^'y  fi^  Primary^  Intermediate^  and  Grammar 

Q      Grades.     t2mo.      Pp.    i6g.     New     York:    A. 

Lovell  6*  Co.    $i. 

Geological  Excursions;    or  The  Rudiments  of 

Geology  for  Young  Learners,   By  Alexander  Win- 

>     A      chell^  LL,  D.    i2mo.    Pp.  240.    Chicago:  S.  C. 

\)     Griggs  &•  Co.    $1.^0. 

In  no  department  of  education  has  there  been 
greater  progress  made  within  recent  years  than  in  that 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Of  this  the  two  volumes  be- 
fore us  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  The  first 
constitutes  Part  III  of  Lovell's  excellent  series  on 
"Praaical  Work  in  the  5>chool-room,"  which  so 
many  teachers  throughout  the  country  have  already 
found  invaluable  in  their  work.  It  consists  of  four 
parts.    Part  I  gives  Lessons  and  Plans  for  Lessons  to 
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be  taught  in  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  Pait 
II,  L^sons  for  classes  in  the  lower  Grammar  Grades. 
Part  III  gives  Blackboard  Outlines,  and  afullontliae 
showing  the  classification  of  Plants ;  also  a  short  His- 
tory of  Plants  and  Botany.  Part  IV,  Lists  of  the  most 
familiar  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  other  plants,  arranged 
after  an  original  plan,  ^n  the  hands  of  an  intelligent* 
industrious,  and  conscientious  teacher  the  book  can- 
not fail  to  make  the  study  of  botany  highly  interest- 
ing^d  popular  in  our  schools.  ^ 

A>x.  Winchell  is  so  consummate  a  master,  not  only 
of  the  science  of  Geology,  but  also  of  the  art  of  inter- 
esting and  instructing  others  in  the  same,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  one  of  the  very  best  elemen- 
tary geologies  in  existence.  Its  greatest  value  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  it  teaches,  as  in  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  it  teaches  how  to  teach  geology.  This 
it  does  so  clearly  and  pleasantly  that  the  merest  novice 
in  the  science  can  take  up  these  "  Excursions,"  an  1 
without  difficulty  follow  the  author  **  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  subject,"  and  in  such  wise  that  he  will 
not  be  content  to  stop  there.  The  book  is  really  a 
beguiling  one ;  ^he  lessons  so  simple,  the  method  so 
natural  and  charming,  as  to  make  the  study  more  like 
play  than  anything  else.  ^ 

%•  Both  books  areftully  illustratedjknd  will  do  much 
to  popularize  the  study  of  botany  and  geology  among 
the  youngest  scholars,  where  the  study  ne^s  to  be 
begun  if  ever  any  true  results  are  to  come  from  it  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Future  of  Educated  Women.  By  Helen 
Ekin  Starret;  and  Men,  Women ,  and  Money,  By 
Frances  Ehin  Allison,  /6  mo.  Pp.  75.  Chicago:' 
Jan>en^  Mc\^lurg  &•  Co. 

^wo  admirably  written  essays  by  two  earnest  and 
thoughtful  8isterQi>n  **right  adjustment  of  the  complex 
relations  of  women  to  social  and  domestic  life  and 
the  compensatory  employments  of  civilized  society." 
While  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
special  ends  to  be  attained  in  this  "  ri^ht  adjustment," 
we  do  fully  aggree  with  them  in  their  eloquent 
plea  for  the  higher  education  of  women  as  the  neces- 
sary means  without  which  this  important  problem 
will  never  be  satisfactorily  solved.  ^The  essays  are 
full  of  wholesome  food  for  thought,  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  genuine  inspiration^ot  only  for  the  think- 
ing women  of  our  land,  but  forthinking  men  as  weU. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  Statbs, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  Jfhn  Back 
Mc Master.  In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  Pp.x7i.6s6. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co.  $2.30. 
When  Prof.  McMaster's  first  volume  appeared, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  its  novel  plan,  overwhelming 
mass  of  interesting  details,  and  brilliant  rhetoric, 
seemed  to  take  away  people*s  breath.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise almost  startling  in  its  nature.  Now  there  is  a 
reactionary  tendency  at  work.  Undue  praise  is  being 
followed  by  undue  blame  and  too  harsh  criticism. 
The  book  has  decided  faults ;  they  are  as  marked  in 
the  second  volume  as  in  the  first.  Its  style  lacks  the 
calm  dignity  of  true  historical  writing.  It  is  not  free 
from  partisan  spirit,  as  in  its  unstinted  praise  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Hamiltonian  measures,  and  its  uniform  de- 
preciation of  Jefferson  and  Jeflfersonian  principles  and 
methods.  It  is  not  fair  in  its  comparison  of  the  past 
with  the  present,  too  often  comparing  only  tfie  worst 
of  the  former  with  the  best  of  the  latter.  By  its  mass 
of  details,  culled  too  much  only  from  the  columns  of 
contemporary  newspapers,  it  rather  hides  than  illus- 
trates the  more  important  prindpfes  and  tendencies 
of  the  social  and  political  development  of  the  times 
^  it  depicts ;  is  too  much  like  a  mere  chronicle  rather 
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than  a  histoiy.  "With  all  these  faults,  however.  Prof. 
McMasler*s  is  the  most  important  American  historical 
work  since  the  completion  of  Bancroft's,  of  which  it 
serves  as  a  worthv  continuation  and  complement.  It 
is  a  monument  of  patient  and  varied  research,  and  a 
magazine  of  sociological  facts,  such  as  cannot  be 
found  anywhere  else,  a  collection  oL  historical  mate- 
rial that  is  simply  invaluable.  And(without  doubt  it 
is  the  most  intensely  interesting  work  of  the  kind 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  teacher  of 
American  history  will  find  it  most  helpful  to  him  in 
his  work.^  No  intelligent  American  can  well  afford  to 
be  withom  iL 

The  Frankun  Square  Song  Collection  :  No.  3. 
jL^  CorU fining  7 wo  hundred  Favorite  Songs  and 
of     Hymns,    No  Leaf  Turned  to  Complete  Song  or 

Hymn.     Paper  Edition^  jo  cents ;    Clothe  $i,oo. 

New  York  :  Harper  &*  Brothers. 

We  have  not  been  surprised  at  the  favor  with  which 
Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection 
have  been  received,  for  there  is  enough  music  of  ex- 
oellert  quality  and  permanent  value  in  each  book  to 
insure  a  demand  for  it,  where  it  is  known,  among 
those  who  enjoy  good  songs  and  hymns.  Also,  of 
hardly  less  importance  is  the  price  at  which  the  books 
are  sold.  This  is  such  as  to  bring  them  within  easy 
reach  of  any  that  may  desire  to  have  them.  The  third 
number,  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field  of  song  as 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  *'  brings  out  of  its  treas- 
ures things  new  and  old*' — much  that  is  old  and  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  being  again  new  and  gladly 
welcomed  by  a  new  generation,  ^'he  two  hundred 
selections  include  many  familiar  and  favorite  hymns,  | 
school  songs,  ballads  and  songs  of  sentiment,  Christ- 
mas songs  and  cradle  songs,  arbor  day  songs,  and 
songs  of  country.  For  list  of  contents,  see  adver- 
tisement in  September  number  of  this  Journal. 

An  Elementary  Arithmetic,  For  Primary  and 
Ifttermediate    Grades,     Oral  and   Written,    By 
Q     Charles     L,   Howard,     i2mo,     Pp,     112,     New 
York  :  Potter^  Ainsworth  <&*  Co, 

The  author  has  consistently  kept  in  view  the  truth 
expressed  in  his  preface,  that  "  In  the  work  of  teach- 
ing primary  and  intermediate  arithmetic,  the  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  live  teacher,  for  whom  the  only 
aids  to  be  provided  are  pertinent  suggestions,  and  m 
addition  for  the  later  work,  such  matter,  logically  and 
naturally  arranged,  as  may  be  used  by  pupils  under 
intelligent  direction."  ^his  little  book  ia-  senne- 
ywnae  is  eminently  suggestive,  practical,  and  usable. 
The  primary  and  intermediate  teacher  will  find  it 
very  helpful.  \ 

New  and  C^plete  English,-German  and  Ger- 
man-English Pocket  Dictionary,  IVitA  tke  Pro- 
A       nunciation  of  both  Languages,  etc.     By  Dr,  J,  F, 
"^       Leonhatd  Tafel  and  Louis  H.  TafelA.B,    id  mo. 
Pp.  874.    Philadelphia  :  /.  JCohler, 

The  lack  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  English- 
German  and  German  English  Dictionary  is  notorious. 
While  this  compact  little  volume  does  not  profess  to 
supply  that  lack,  and  while  a  number  of  deficiencies 
and  inaccuracies  both  of  propunciation  and  definition 
might  be  pointed  out.  yet^r  all  ordinary  purposes  it 
will  be  found  more  satisfactory  and  reliable  than  many 
of  the  more  pretentious  dictionaries  that  are  extant> 
It  l>ears  the  mark  of  painstaking  and  conscientious 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  and  of  really  remark- 
able skill  in  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  words 
and  definitions  that  have  been  compressed  into  this 
single  volume,  ^he  lists  of  proper  names  with  their 
pronunciation  are  very  full,  and  will  be  found  exceed- 


ingly helpful.^  Giving  all  the  chief  technical  terms  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  makes  it  especially  valuable  for 
use  in  schools  and  by  business  men,  which  is  in- 
creased by  its  convenient  form  and  good  honest  bind- 
ing. 

Historic  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
THE  United  States.  By  Joseph  Henry  DuMs, 
D.  D,  Illustrated,  8  vo.  Pp.  433,  Published 
by  the  Author,  at  Lancaster,  Pa,    $1.^0. 

Although  the  author  states  in  his  preface  that  his 
work  **  is  purely  an  individual  publication,  and  that 
the  Synod  is  in  no  way  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
contents,"  we  shall  be  surprised  if  this  manual 
be  not  at  once  accepted  by  every  one  as  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  denomination  of  which  Dr. 
Dubbs  is  the  recognized  historical  authority.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  so  accepted,  for,  though  modestly 
styled  a  "  manual,"  its  second  part,  comprising  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  work,  and  relating  to  "  The 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,"  is  really  an 
original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion, displaying  wide  research  and  much  study  of  or- 
iginal sources  and  documents,  and  in  no  sense  a  mere 
compilation  and  abridgment  of  other  worlis,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  average  ecclesiasti- 
cal manual.  The  first  part  treats  of  '*  The  Reformed 
Church  in  Europe."  The  whole  is  written  in  the 
author's  usual  entertaining  style,  clear  and  graceful, 
and  is  eminently  readable,  which  so  many  church 
histories  are  not.  Mechanically,  the  volume  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  Inquirer  Printing  Co.,  of  Lan- 
caster, from  whose  press  it  is  issued. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Com- 
pounds OF  Carbon;  or.  Organic  Chemistry.    By 

Q  Ira  Kemsen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  i2mo.  Pp,  x,  J64,  Bos- 
ton: Ginn,  Heath  &*  Co, 

This  well-made  book  differs  somewhat  in  the 
method  and  order  in  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
from  ^most  other  works  of  the  kind.  In  most  cases, 
this  difference  is  an  improvement.  Instead  of  bur- 
dening its  pages  with  the  usual  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  compounds  of  carbon  that  are  given,  it 
takes  up  fewer  special  cases,  but  uses  these  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  general  relations  and  principles. 
This  certainly  is  the  better  method  for  the  class  of 
students  for  whom  it  is  specially  written.  A  still 
greater  excellence  lies  in  its  full  and  clear  directions 
for  making  needed  experiments.  This  greatly  facil- 
itates the  study.  ^No  less  than  eighty  well-selected 
experiments,  such  as  are  within  the  m^eans  of  almost 
any  laboratory,  are  tbiH  described.*  The  book  is 
strictly,  however,  an  Introduction  to  the  stud/^as 
such,  it  is  clear,  simple,  elementary,  and  takes  for 
granted  a  knowledge  of  nothiiig  but  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  general  chemistry.  mTe  consider  it  a  very 
useful  work.  ) 

Shoemaker's  Dialogues.  Designed  for  School  and 
Social  Entertainment,     Entirely  New  and  Origi- 

0  nal.  Edited  by  Mrs.  J,  W,  Shoemaker,  tsmo. 
Pp.  2S6.  Philadelphia  :  National  School  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory, 

This  will  be  a  welcome  volume  to  the  many  super- 
intendents and  teachers  who  deplore  the  stalcness  and 
worn-out  character  of  most  of  the  extant  collections 
of  dialogues.  )^11  in  these  volumes  are  new.  Some 
are  good  ;  others  desultory.  The  humorous  element 
largely  predominates;  though  it  is  never  coarse  or 
irreverent.  Q'he  school  must  be  hard  to  please  that 
cannot  find  enough  good  material  for  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  forty  ditUogues  here  given^ 
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WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 


Gborgb  p.  Moutn. 


1.  Wood  -  man,    spare  that    tree/  Touch  not     a  sin  -  gle    bough;  In  youth    it    shel-tered 

2.  That     old    fa  -  mil  -  iar     tree,  Its      glo  -  ry  and  re    -    nown  Are  spread  o*er  land  and 

3.  When  but    an      i-  die     boy,  I       sought  its  grateful      shade;  In    all     their  gush  -  ing 

4.  My  heartstrings  round  thee  ding,  Qose  as     thy  bark,  old    friend!  Here  shall  the  wild  -  bird 


me, 
eea, 

Bing 


And    I'll        pro-tect 
rst  th 


it       now;  *Twas  my      fore -fa  -  ther*s      hand.  That 

And  would'st  thou  hew     it     down?    Woodman,     for  -  bear   thy      stroke!  Cut 

Here,  too,        my    sis  -  ters  played;    My    moth  -  er    kissed  me         here;  My 

And   still        thy  branches       bend«    Old    tree,     the  stonn  thou'lt  biave.  And, 


placed  h  near  his     cot,  There,  woodman,  let     it    stand,  Thy 

not    its  earth-bound  ties;  Oh!    spare  that  a    -    ged    oak.  Now 

£si  -  ther  pressed  my  hand,  For  -  give  this  fool  -  ish     tear.  But 

woodman,leave  the  spot;  While  I've    a    hand  to     save,  Thy 


axe  shall  harm  it  not  1 
tow-'ring  to  the  skies, 
let  tliat  old  oak  stand ! 
axe  shall  harm  it    not ! 


MUSICAL  ALPHABET. 


CBn.DBOOD  Songs. 


Come,  dear  teacher,  hear  me  say  What  I    can  of      ABC:      ABCDEFG, 
Now,  my  Al  -  pha  -  bet  is  through.  Will  you  hear  my  sis-ter  too?    A    B    C    D     E    F    G, 


I       J      K     L    M   N    O    P; 
She  has  said  them  all        to        me ; 


Q      R      S    and     T      U      V,  W  (dou-ble-you)  and 
Q     R      S    and     T      U     V,  W (double-you) and 


X    Y     Z.   Now  you've  heard  my      A 
X    Y     Z.   Now  we've  said    our     A 


B 
B 


C,     Tell    me  what  you   think    of      me. 
C,     Let     us    have    a      kiss    from  thee. 


P 


1  (ROUND.)      2 


J  _.'  ^  irj.  \ 


8 


/^ 


inzinn 


Good    night.      Slum    -   ber  sound 


.« 


peace        profound,   'Till      morning's    light 


TH£ 


-/- 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION— No.  i 

BY  DR.  MARY  PUTMAM-JACOBI, 


IN  modem  times  education  has  been  recog- 
nized to  be  something  more  than  an  ele- 
gant luxury,  designed  exclusively  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  "  upper  classes,"  It  is  a  force, 
and  a  potent  and  indisputable  means,  not 
only  for  the  training  but  for  the  evocation  of 
other  forces.  It  is  able,  not  only  to  convey 
information,  but  to  increase  power.  It  is  not 
simply  a  social  convenience,  but  a  real  means 
for  attaining  real  ends.  The  final  ends  of 
education  are  efficiency  and  repose.  The 
educated  person  is  he  who  knows  how  to  get 
what  he  wants,  and  how  to  enjoy  it  when  he 
has  got  it. 

When  a  "higher  education"  is  demanded, 
for  any  classof  persons — as  women — it  means 
that  it  has  become  desirable  to  train  their 
faculties  for  more  difficult  work  than  that 
traditionally  assigned  to  them,  and  also  that 
it  is  desirable  to  enable  them  to  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  any  work  that  they  do. 
The  necessary  correlative  of  the  possession 
of  powers  is  the  opportunity  for  their  exer- 
cise. The  existence  of  a  larger  class  of 
effectively  educated  women  must  increase 
their  demand  for  a.  larger  share  in  that  part 
of  the  world's  work  which  requires  trained. 
intelligence.  Of  this,  literature  and  other 
art  is  one  and  only  one  portion.  The  work 
of  the  professions,  of  the  upper  regions  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  finance,  the  work 
of  scientific  and  of  political  life,  is  the  work 
appropriate  to  the  intelligences  which  have 
proved  themselves  equal  to  a  course  of  train- 
tog  at  once  complex  and  severe.     A  person 


destined  to  receive  a  superior  education  is 
expected  to  develop  more  vigorous  mental 
force,  to  have  a  larger  mental  horizon, 
to  handle  more  complex  masses  of  ideas, 
than  another.  From  the  beginning,  there- 
fore, he  must  not  merely  receive  useful 
information,  but  be  habituated  to  perform 
difficult  mental  operations,  for  only  in  this 
way  can  the  sum  of  mental  power  be  in- 
creased. The  order,  arrangement,  and  se- 
quence of  the  ideas  he  acquires  must  be  as 
carefully  planned  as  is  the  selection  of  the 
ideas  themselves,  because  upon  this  order 
and  internal  proportion  his  mental  horizon 
depends.  He  must  be  trained  in  feats  of 
sustained  attention,  and  in  the  collocation 
and  association  of  elementary  ideas  into 
complex  combinations.  Since  ideas  are  ab- 
stractions from  sense -percept  ions,  he  must 
be  exercised  in  the  acquisition  of  accurate, 
rapid,  far-reaching,  and  delicate  sense-per- 
ceptions, in  their  memorization,  and  in  the 
representative  imagination  which  may  recall 
them  at  will,  and  be  able  to  abstract  from 
them,  more  or  less  remotely,  ideas.  Habits 
of  rich  association  of  ideas  must  be  formed, 
and  of  pleasure  in  their  contemplation. 
And  very  early  must  be  offered  to  the  child 
problems  to  be  solved,  either  by  purely 
mental  exertion,  or  by  that  combined  with 
manual  labor.  And  all  this  care  must  be 
taken  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  so  soon  as 
it  is  seriously  agreed  that  girls  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  superior  as  well  as  to  a  primary 
education. 
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The  first  intellectual  faculties  to  be  trained 
are  perception  and  memory.  The  subjects 
of  the  child's  first  studies  should  therefore 
be  selected,  not  on  account  of  their  ultimate 
utility,  ^ut  on  account  of  their  influence 
upon  the  development  of  these  faculties. 
What  sense  is  there,  then,  in  beginning  ed- 
ucation with  instruction  in  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing?  If  literature  were  the 
main  busmess  of  life,  or  if,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  education  meant  nothing 
else  but  acquaintance  with  literature,  there 
would  be  some  logic  in  the  extraordinary 
prominence  habitually  assigned  in  education 
to  the  study  of  modes  of  literary  expression. 
But,  from  the  modern  stand-point,  that  edu- 
cation means  such  an  unfolding  of  the  fac- 
ulties as  shall  put  the  mind  into  the  widest 
and  most  effective  relation  with  the  entire 
world  of  things — spiritual  and  material — 
there  is  an  exquisite  absurdity  in  the  time- 
honored  method.  To  study  words  before 
things  tends  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  fatal 
belief  in  their  superior  importance.  To 
study  expression  before  subjects  of  thought 
have  been  accumulated,  is  to  cultivate  the 
habit,  always  prevalent  in  civilized  life,  of 
talking  fluently  without  having  anything  to 
say.  To  direct  attention  to  sets  of  arbitrary 
:  signs  before  attention  has  been  trained  by 
•contemplation  of  real  objects,  teaches  the 
imind  to  place  conventional  and  contingent 
facts  on  the  same  level  with  necessary  truths. 
We  thus  weaken  in  advance  the  power  of 
"^belief  in  necessity  and  reality.  Without 
rsuch  power  the  mind  becomes  inevitably  the 
prey  to  a  skepticism  generated  much  less  by 
contradictions  in  the  outside  world,  than  by 
the  weakness  of  its  internal  organism.  What 
other  results  should  logically  be  produced, 
when,  to  the  opening  mind,  as  it  turns 
•eagerly  to  the  wonderful  world  in  which  it 
.awakens  and  finds  itself,  we  offer  for  con- 
•templation,  exercise,  and  earliest  sustenance, 
the  alphabet,  the  abstruse  structure  of  words 
•to  be  spelled,  the  grammar  of  sentences  to 
be  construed,  the  complex  gymnastics  of 
'Copies  to  be  written  ?  When  to  the  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  com- 
^position  in  English,  we  add  that  of  similar 
•exercises  in  two  or  three  other  languages, 
^we  evidently  describe  the  education,  first,  of 
ithe  children  in  our  public  schools,  then  of 
those  of  the  so-called  "upper  classes;**  and 
rshow  that  all  is  a  prolonged  study  of  words. 

Words  are  fossils,  which,  according  to  the 

^understanding  had  of  them,  are  a  heap  of 

meaningless  stones,  or  the  incarnation  of 

.a  bygone  life.     When  the  child  has  once 

learned  to  handle  present  existence,  he  will 


be  prepared  to  understand  the  reflections  of 
a,  past  life  in  language.  When  he  has  had 
some  experience  in  framing  complex  ab- 
stractions, he  can  then  appreciate  the  com- 
plex abstractions  of  speech.  But,  until  then, 
language  should^not  be  to  him  an  object  of 
thought,  but  only  an  organ  of  thought.  It  is 
not  to  be  driven  into  him,  but  only  out  of  hioa 
through  the  urgent  consciousness  that  some- 
thing must  be  said.  The  inflexions,  intona- 
tions, and  emphasis  of  speech,  uttered  or 
written — ^and  which  include  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, punctuation,  style — must  arise  sponta- 
neously, as  natural  clothing  of  the  idea, 
which  insists  upon  making  itself  understood. 
An  idea  which  is  once  sufficiently  vivid  in 
the  child's  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  "climb 
to  a  form  in  the  grass  and  flowers  * '  of  pic- 
turesque baby-speech. 

On  this  principle  it  might  be  useful  to 
precede  study  of  either  spoken  or  written 
language  by  study  of  gestures  and  signs.  At 
all  events,  in  my  own  experiment,  the  child 
was  taught  algebraic  signs  as  a  means  of  con- 
cisely expressing  certain  relations,  long  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  learn  how  to 
write.  Thus  the  important,  fundamental 
idea  was  early  conveyed  to  her  mind  that 
all  arts  of  expression  were  subordinate  in 
importance  to  the  subject  expressed.  De- 
liberate study  of  the  arts  of  expression, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  study  of  literature, 
rhetoric,  and  style,  was  reserved  until  after 
many  years  of  study  of  things  should  have 
accumulated  impressions  and  ideas  which 
spontaneously  sought  an  outlet.  Further, 
the  child  was  taught  to  draw  in  simple  com- 
binations of  lines  for  many  months  before 
attempting  to  write.  When  this  difficult 
and  complex  muscular  exercise  was  ap- 
proached, she  began  it  with  unusual  ease, 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  age  of  six,  already 
commanded  a  firm  and  legible  handwriting. 
'  Further,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  no  set 
copy-book  was  used  from  which  meaningless 
sentences  could  be  imitated;  but  the  child 
proceeded  at  once  to  utilize  the  art  of  writ- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  way  that  humanity 
has  done  in  passing  from  barbarism  with 
spoken  traditions,  to  civilization  with  a  re- 
corded history.  She  recorded  at  first  with 
printed,  afterward  with  script  characters, 
the  history  of  a  group  of  hyacinths,  whose 
development  she  watched  from  birth  to 
death.  The  writing,  though  compelled  to 
be  carefully  done,  was  recognized  as  no  end 
in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  preserve  a  con- 
nected history  of  a  series  of  interesting 
events,  otherwise  liable  to  lapse  into  obliv- 
ion.    The  art  was  thus  approached  as  all 
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arts  should  be,  from  the  stand-point  of  its 
real  genesis,  and  tended  to  place  itself  in 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  child's 
mind  that  it  had  occupied  in  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Study  of  the  pathological  conditions  of 
writer's  cramp,  and  the  numerous  brain- 
lesions,  which  have  so  marvelously  dissected 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  verbal  and 
written  signs,  have  revealed  a  hitherto  un- 
suspected complexity  in  the  muscular  move- 
ments involved  in  writing,  and  of  the  men- 
tal proceses  necessary  to  language.*  The 
discovery  has  not  yet  modified  the  glaring 
crudity  of  the  educational  methods  which 
persist  in  beginning  mental  training  with  a 
forced  drill  in  these  complex  processes  and 
gymnastics. 

Not  speech  abstractions,  the  highest  con- 
quest of  the  mind,  but  the  development  of 
the  visual  conceptions,  which  are  its  earliest 
spontaneous  achievement,  should  be  the  first 
object  of  systematic  training.  Forms  and 
colors  are  the  elements  of  all  visual  impres- 
sions ;  and  these  are,  moreover,  susceptible  of 
a  scientific  classification  which  can,  from  the 
beginning,  be  rendered  appreciable  to  the 
child.  It  is  upon  forms  and  colors,  there- 
fore, that  both  perception  and  memory 
must  first  be  exercised.  The  visual  impres- 
sion should  be  amplified  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  is  able  to  fix  itself  on  the  mind  by 
its  own  momentum — therefore  without  con- 
scious effort.  When  the  mind  has  accumu- 
lated a  stock  of  reminiscences  which  cannot 
be  forgotten,  it  will,  by  so  much,  have  en- 
riched its  structure  and  enlarged  its  furni- 
ture. It  is  then  prepared  for  voluntary 
efforts  at  recollection. 

The  amplification  of  the  impression  is 
effected  in  two  ways:  i.  The  impression 
may  be  associated  with  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  as  when  he  arranges  build- 
ing-blocks into  definite  forms.  2.  The  out- 
lines of  the  object  itself  may  be  magnified, 
and  at  the  same  time  roughened,  by  being 
copied  with  sticks,  as  may  be  done  in  the 
first  attempts  at  map-drawing.  The  copy 
substitutes  a  schematic  outline  for  the  real 
one,  but  by  the  very  fact  blends  a  mental 
conception  with  the  simple  visual  image. 
This  necessity  for  amplification  is  very  im- 
portant, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  often 
overlooked.  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  physiological  law  in  neuro-dynamics, 
that  a  stimulating  unpression  must  vary  in 

*  See  Kussmaul,  "  Stoerungen  der  Sprache ;"  also, 
Lichtheim  on  "  Aphasia"  ("  Brain,"  January,  1885). 
The  liteniture  on  these  two  subjects  is  already  im- 
mense. 


intensity  inversely  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  nerve-element  to  be  impressed.  The 
more  developed  and  vigorous  the  mind,  the 
slighter  the  object  that  is  perceived  and  re- 
membered; and,  as  Mr.  Froude  remarks, 
men  of  genius  always  have  tenacious  mem- 
ories. Conversely,  the  relatively  feeble 
mind  of  the  young  child  requires  a  large 
object  to  awaken  its  prehensile  faculties.  If 
the  memory  of  children  for  what  has  once 
impressed  them  is  often  remarkable,  it  is  be- 
cause the  infantile  period  of  mental  develop- 
ment bears  much  analogy  with  the  character 
of  genius. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  several  years  no 
abstract  statements  should  be  made  to  a 
child,  except  such  as  may  be,  at  least  sche- 
matically, represented  by  tangible  objects, 
and  at  every  new  point  of  even  advanced 
studies  recurrence  to  such  schemas  may  be 
usefully  made. 

Perception  and  memory  should  be  indis- 
solubly  associated.  There  are  two  prevalent 
errors  of  method  which  I  have  noticed :  to 
expect  a  child  to  remember  what  it  has 
never  perceived ;  and  to  allow  it  to  perceive 
without  any  systematic  representation  of  the 
object  in  memory.  In  the  earliest  training, 
contemplation  of  an  object  is  insufficient  to 
fix  its  outlines  on  the  mind :  it  must  be 
handled  as  well  as  seen.  In  my  own  exper- 
iment with  a  child  of  four,  Froebel's  build- 
ing-blocks were  used  to  construct  definite 
models;  but  these,  once  framed,  were  re- 
peated from  memory.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tails of  an  exciting  story,  as  that  of  **  Blue- 
Beard,"  were  associated  with  the  different 
details  of  the  model,  so  that  these  were  more 
vividly  remembered. 

By  building  in  succession  the  different 
rooms  in  which  the  various  acts  of  the  tragedy 
were  supposed  to  have  occurred,  the  child 
learned,  on  the  one  hand,  mathematical  out- 
lines; on  the  other  hand,  to  remember  his- 
tory by,  in  a  degree,  acting  history  herself. 
The  principle  of  this  method  is  applicable 
to  much  more  advanced  studies. 

President  Hill,  in  his  eloquent  little  book 
on  the  "True  Order  of  Studies,"  emphati- 
cally insists  on  the  necessity  for  a  selection 
of  studies  which  differ  widely  from  the  con- 
ventional programme.  **We  awake  to  con- 
sciousness," he  observes,  "  through  the  fact 
of  motion  which  reveals  to  us  an  outer 
world,  and  a  universe  of  space  and  time  in 
which  the  world  of  matter  moves.  These 
space  and  time  relations  are  the  earliest  ob-. 
jects  of  distinctly  conscious  intellection ;  the 
first  objects  concerning  which  our  knowl- 
edge takes  a  scientific  form.     This  was  true 
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of  the  race,  and  it  is  true  of  the  individual. 
Before  the  child  has  a  clearly  intellectual 
life  on  any  other  subjects,  it  attains  a  very 
definite  power  to  distinguish  the  square,  the 
circle,  the  oval,  the  spiral ;  and  also  to 
recognize  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  music. 
Out  of  space  and  time  arise  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  material  world  three  principal 
sciences:  geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra. 
In  considering  space  we  are  led  to  imitate 
the  act  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  which  has 
geometrized  from  eternity.  Geometry  is 
the  earliest  and  simplest  of  all  possible 
sciences."  The  writer  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  "the  earliest  abstraction  from  the 
idea  of  form  is  that  of  number,  and  out  of 
this  idea  is  evolved  the  earliest  of  the  truly 
abstract  sciences,  namely,  arithmetic.  But 
because  this  science  is  based  upon  an  ab- 
straction, and  not  upon  a  direct  perception, 
it  should  be  made  to  follow,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  precede  geometry."  Again, 
"  the  earliest  suggestions  of  motion  reveal 
to  us  time  as  well  as  space.  But  space  is 
external  to  the  mind ;  time  enters  into  our 
spiritual  consciousness,  and  measures  our 
flow  of  thought." 

To  this  might  be  added  the  anatomical 
consideration  that  the  formation  of  space 
conceptions  is  the  function  of  the  cerebrum, 
from  the  impressions  furnished  by  the  optic 
nerve  \  while  the  conceptions  of  time  are 
elaborated  in  the  cerebullum,  from  the  ex- 
perience in  successions  of  events  furnished 
by  the  auditory  nerve.  Space  conceptions 
are  objective,  static ;  time  conceptions, 
from  the  beginning  subjective,  are  at  first 
successive,  then  become  progressive,  finally 
causal,  dynamic — when  the  conception  of 
cause  arises  from  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  antecedent  events.  Thus  this  second 
series  of  conceptions  soon  impinges  npon 
moral  considerations;  the  first  remains 
within  the  sphere  of  perceptive  intelligence. 
To  space,  or  optic  nerve  conceptions,  be- 
longs symmetry  \  to  time,  or  auditory  nerve 
conceptions,  belong  harmony  and  rhythm. 

These  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pri- 
mary psychic  phenomenon  must  be  held 
in  mind  at  the  moment  of  beginning  to  sys- 
tematize the  visual  and  auditory  perceptions 
which  lie  at  their  basis. 

All  object-teaching  may  be  made  useful 
as  a  means  of  training  to  independent  ob- 
servation. But  the  study  of  ordinary,  i.  e., 
of  complex  objects,  is  necessarily  empirical, 
whereas  geometric  forms  can  be  at  once 
submitted  to  scientific  generalizations,  can 
therefore  at  once  initiate  the  child  into 
scientific   method.     Dr.    Hill  recommends 


the  study  of  geometry  to  be  begun  at  the 
age  of  eight.  The  child  upon  which  my 
own  experiment  was  performed  began  the 
study  of  geometric  elements  before  she  was 
four.  Some  details  of  her  education  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  the  best  way  of  illus- 
trating certain  abstract  principles.  At  the 
age  of  four  and  a  half  she  had  learned  the 
•following  elements :  straight,  curved,  slant- 
ing, and  half-slanting  lines,  also  to  distin- 
guish perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines, 
and  to  draw  either  straight  or  curved  lines 
parallel  to  each  other.  She  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  forms  of  the  triangle, 
equilateral,  isosceles,  right  angle,  and  sca- 
lene. She  knew  a  rectangle  and  a  square, 
and  the  relations  to  each  of  the  slanting  and 
half-slanting  line.  She  knew  also,  and  was 
especially  fond  of,  the  trapezium,  the  trape- 
zoid, the  pentagon,  hexagon,  etc.,  the 
circle  and  semi-circle ;  and,  in  solid  figures, 
knew  the  cube  and  its  apparent  relations  to 
the  square.  She  did  not  merely  know  the 
names  of  these  things,  but  to  her  eye  the 
whole  perceptible  universe  arranged  itself 
spontaneously  into  these  fimdamental  forms; 
for  she  was  incessantly  disentangling  them 
from  the  complex  appearances  of  surround- 
ing objects.  Thus  a  horse-railroad  in- 
terested her  as  an  illustration  of  parallel 
straight  lines  which  never  met,  the  marks 
of  carriage- wheels  as  parallel  curved  lines, 
the  marks  of  horseshoes  as  **  dear  little 
curves."  She  learned  that  the  curved 
line  was  the  line  of  living  things,  and 
that  straight  lines  belonged  exclusively  to 
artificial  objects.  At  dinner  she  divided 
her  cake  into  squares  or  cubes,  and  made 
pentagons  and  octagons  with  the  knives  and 
forks.  She  learned  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  sides  a  plane  figure  gradually 
progressed  from  a  triangle  to  a  circle ;  and 
thus,  on  first  seeing  a  cylinder,  at  once 
compared  it  to  a  circle,  because  "  it  had 
ever  and  ever  so  many  sides,"  and  not  to  a 
prism,  with  which  the  superficial  resem- 
blance might  be  supposed  to  be  more  strik- 
ing. 

The  habit  of  looking  for  the  forms  of 
things  led  the  child  to  the  spontaneous 
observation  of  the  alphabet,  which  she 
taught  herself  by  incessantly  copying  the 
letters  until  she  was  familiar  with  them.* 
It  was  at  this  time  that  her  education 
devolved  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  effect 
the  transition  from  a  simple  descriptive 
study  of  geometric  forms  toward  some  con- 

*This   first  year  of   the  child's  education    was 
carried  on  in  the  Kindei^arten  of  Mrs.  Walton. 
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ception  of  their  necessary  relations.  At 
first  the  purely  descriptive  study  of  geom- 
etric forms  was  continued,  and,  for  several 
months  and  by  the  help  of  wooden  models, 
extended  from  plane  to  solid  figures.  Later, 
when  she  was  five  and  a  half,  some  necessary 
relations  were  taught.  Thus  the  child 
learned  that  three  was  the  smallest  number 
of  straight  lines  which  could  include  a 
space,  by  building  with  colored  sticks  an 
imaginary  fence  around  a  field  in  which  a 
goat  was  to  be  inclosed.  It  was  obvious 
that,  when  only  two  sides  of  the  fence  were 
completed,  the  goat  would  be  able  to  run 
out  and  wreak  all  the  destruction  in  the 
garden  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a 
reckless  and  unrestrained  goat.  An  indis- 
soluble association  of  ideas  was  thus  estab- 
lished between  a  geometric  necessity  and 
the  logic  of  events. 

The  second  axiom  taught  was  the  equality 
of  any  two  objects  which  were  demonstrably 
equal  to  the  same  third.  This  was  learned 
when  the  child  was  five  years  old;  and 
illustrated  in  the  first  place  by  its  applica- 
bility to  the  solution  of  problems  otherwise 
insoluble.  Thus,  if  it  b^^rame  necessary  to 
compare  the  height  of  two  girls,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Syracuse  and  the  other  in 
Boston,  but  unable  to  visit  each  other,  a 
common  measure  was  suggested  in  the 
person  of  a  third  girl  living  in  New  York, 
of  more  peripatetic  habits,  and  able  to 
travel  from  one  place  to  another.  By  the 
same  device  the  lesser  difficulty  was  over- 
come, of  comparing  the  length  of  a  floor  and 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  through  the  medium 
of  the  wall.  Ultimately  the  problem  was 
illustrated  by  the  less  conspicuous  mechan- 
isms of  colored  sticks,  and  then  the  first 
algebraic  signs  of  equality  and  inequality 
were  taught,  thus  preceding  all  knowledge 
of  writing.  When  the  idea  had  been  thus 
copiously  illustrated  and  perfectly  grasped, 
the  verbal  axiom  (''things  equal  to  the 
same  thing,"  etc.)  was,  by  exception, 
given,  and  learned  with  ease.  This  was 
proved  by  the  child's  remark  on  one  occa- 
sion of  applying  the  axiom,  ''  I  knew  what 
I  was  thcrefareing,*^  In  a  similar  way  were 
taught  some  other  axioms — ^thus,  that  equals 
being  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are 
equal,  and  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  The  last  axiom  was 
illustrated  graphically  by  observation  of  a 
large  complex  fungus  which  the  child  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  during  a  walk.  Each 
part  was  apparently  independent,  yet  so 
inseparable  from  the  whole  in  which  it  in- 
hered*  and  the  whole  was  so  obviously  com-  I 


posed  of  these  aggregated  segments,  that  the 
axiom  in  question  seemed  to  the  child 
simply  descriptive  of  the  object.  * 

Thus  the  mind  was  early  initiated  tnto 
the  recognition  of  necessary  truths,  however 
few,  lest  otherwise  it  should  never  acquire 
that  sense  of  reality  and  necessity  which  is 
essential  to  all  forcible  mental  and  moral 
action. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  child 
being  four  and  a  half,  the  study  of  elemen- 
tary colors  was  added  to  that  of  form.  It 
was  begun  logically  with  observation  of  the 
rainbow.  The  child  was  led  t;o  notice  and 
distinguish  its  colors  in  their  regular  order, 
and  subsequently  to  reproduce  this  order 
exactly  by  means  of  colored  sticks.  As  this 
was  a  fundamental  observation  among  those 
furnished  by  the  universe  of  things,  it  was 
constantly  allowed  to  recur  in  different 
combinations,  in  the  same  way  as  as  the 
original  theme  of  a  musical  symphony. 
Thus  at  first  the  colored  sticks  were  laid 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a  simple  package. 
Subsequently  the  study  of  form  and  color 
was  combined  by  using  the  same  colored 
sticks  to  construct  angular  geometric  figures 
from  the  triangle  to  the  decagon.  Each 
figure  consisted  of  seven  of  different  sizes 
and  colors,  placed  concentrically  to  each 
other,  in  the  rainbow  order.  After  several 
months  a  third  complication  was  introduced, 
by  imagining  that  each  color  represented  a 
lineal  bed  of  flowers,  the  flowers  having 
been  previously  gathered  by  the  child  and 
their  colors  compared.  At  this  time  solid 
figures  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
innermost  plane  figure  outlined  by  the  sticks, 
thus  bringing  out  clearly  the  relations  of  the 
sides  of  such  solids  to  certain  planes.  Thus 
a  cube  would  stand  in  a  square,  a  tetrahedron 
or  pyramid  in  the  centre  of  a  triangle.  This 
last  case  offered  the  occasion  for  a  some- 
what wide  reach  of  fancy :  for  pictures  were 
shown  exhibiting  pyramids  in  the  Egyptian 
Desert,  to  imitate  which  the  table  was 
strewn  with  sand.  Then  the  different 
triangles  were  outlined  with  sticks,  repre- 
senting successive  beds  of  flowers  breaking 
the  desolation  of  the  desert — thus,  roses  and 
pinks,  then  marigolds,  then  yellow  snap- 
dragons, jonquils,  and  laburnums,  then  a 
bed  of  green  leaves,  another  of  periwinkles 
and  blue  bells,  and  a  sixth  of  hyacinths,  and 
a  seventh  of  violets.  Thus  the  entire  ex- 
ercise embraced  conceptions  of  form,  and 
of  the  relations  of  plane  to  solid  geometric 
figures ;  conceptions  of  color,  discovery  of 
the  origin  of  these  in  a  grand  cosmic 
phenomenon,  utilization  of  colors  as  one 
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means  of  classification  in  a  new  science, 
that  of  botany ;  impressions  of  beauty  from 
the  actual  color  combinations,  and  from 
reference,  partly  actual,  partly  from  mem- 
ory, to  the  lovely  flowers  suggested ;  finally, 
a  large  imagination  of  a  distant  land  more 
or  less  distinctly  suggested  by  the  picture. 
The  exercise  was  thus  both  orderly  and 
complex ;  it  required  a  prolonged  effort  of 
sustained  attention,  and  implied  the  asso- 
ciation of  quite  a  number  of  different  ideas 
into  a  single  massive  conception.  Finally, 
none  of  these  ideas  were  represented  by  a 
verbal  formula,  but  each  as  the  scarcely 
removed  abstraction  from  a  tangible  object 
that  the  child  could  freely  handle.  The 
exercise  was  thus  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  methods  which  I  have  defined  as 
suited  to  develop  a  higher  order  of  intellec- 
tual capacity. 

The  second  step  in  the  study  of  cosmic 
phenomena,  which  had  been  begun  by  ob- 
servation of  the  rainbow,  consisted  in  study 
of  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  child 
was  first  taught  to  construct,  from  Kinder- 
garten tablets,  figures  which  might  serve  to 
indicate  the  points  of  the  compass ;  after- 
ward she  was  obliged  to  recognize  these 
points  out-of-doors  by  reference  to  the 
rising  and  setting  sun.  Every  morning  she 
ascertained  the  direction  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  She  was  then  taught  the  points  on  a 
real  compass,  and  how  to  direct  her  country 
walks  by  means  of  this  instrument.  This 
was  her  first  initiation  into  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  precision.  It  was  gradually 
extended  during  the  year  by  means  of 
practical  experiments  with  the  mathematical 
compass,  ruler,  spirit-level,  pulley,  wedge, 
and  balance.  The  use  of  the  last  instru- 
ment, together  with  that  of  measures,  greatly 
simplified  and  abridged  the  labor  ordinarily 
devoted  in  arithmetic  to  learning  about 
weights  and  measures.  The  child  was 
taught  the  metric  system  first,  because  it 
was  logical,  because  it  assimilated  readily 
with  American  decimal  currency,  and  be- 
cause the  mutual  interconversion  of  weight 
and  capacity  practically  demonstrated — e.  g., 
by  showing  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
weighed  a  gramme — prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  idea,  to  come  later,  of  scientific  cor- 
relations. The  English  weights  and  meas- 
ures were  learned  afterward,  as  historical 
accidents,  not  logical,  but  of  some  practical 
convenience,  as  purely  contingent  knowl- 
edge to  be  learned  practically  as  the  occa- 
sion presented  itself.  She  was  sent  to  the 
grocer's  to  buy  a  bushel  of  apples,  compared 
quarts,  pecks,  etc.,  together,  and  was  never 


troubled  with  the  senseless  memorization  of 
tables. 

After  knowledge  of  the  rainbow  and  the 
points  .of  the  compass,  the  third  cosmic 
notion  acquired  was  that  of  perspective. 
This  was  first  learned  by  watching  ships 
passing  over  the  water  near  which  the  child 
was  playing,  and  observing  their  diminution 
of  size  as  the  distance  increased.  This 
observation  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  child ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
time  that  she  learned  that  appearances  do  not 
always  correspond  to  the  reality  of  things, 
and  that  simple  perceptions  must  be  con- 
stantly controlled  by  an  effort  of  the  reason- 
ing intellect.  A  year  later,  thus,  when  the 
child  was  five  years  old,  the  subject  of 
perspective  was  reviewed  in  a  different 
connection.  She  tried  to  draw  a  cube,  and 
was  shown  the  device  by  which  a  slanting 
line  is  made  to  represent  a  retreat  from  the 
foreground  to  a  distance.  This  new  dis- 
covery proved  as  exciting  as  the  first  had 
been,  and  it  was  speedily  tested  on  all  the 
pictures  hanging  in  the  room.  On  the 
first  occasion,  perspective  had  appeared 
like  a  great  and  astonishing  fact  of  the 
external  universe;  on  the  second,  like  an 
immense  achievement  of  the  human  intellect, 
which  had  thus  contrived  to  accomplish  the 
apparently  impossible — ^namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  solid  objects  on  a  flat  surface. 
The  lifting  of  such  large  horizons  makes 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  intellect !  The 
study  was  not  confined  to  the  form  or  line, 
but  extended  to  observation  of  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade — the  darkness  of  a  receding 
surface,  the  brightness  of  the  nearest  point 
of  a  spherical  surface,  etc.  Then  the 
child  reproduced  these  effects  in  her  own 
drawing. 

At  this  time  the  child  began  the  study  of 
geographical  maps,  as  another  method  of 
emphasizing  space  conceptions.  For  so 
young  a  child  the  dissecting  map  was  much 
simpler  than  would  have  been  the  attempt 
to  make  actual  surveys  of  familiar  localities, 
as  is  sometimes  recommended.  These  were 
deferred  till  a  little  later.  By  the  aid  of  the 
dissecting  map,  the  child  learned  the  out- 
line of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
exact  relations  to  each  other,  while  still 
quite  unable  to  read  the  names  upon  the 
printed  models.  In  putting  the  map  together, 
the  compass  was  again  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  the  table  on  which  the  map  was 
constructed  turned  until  it  faced  the  real 
north.  The  relative  situation  of  places  was 
always  learned  by  reference  to  the  compass, 
and  not  by  arbitrary  signs. 
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With  so  young  a  child  it  was  impossible 
to  associate  much  real  information  with 
these  unknown  states  whose  geometrical 
outlines  she  studied ;  therefore,  every  fa- 
cility was  offered  to  establish  associations  of 
fantasy,  either  with  the  shape  of  the  pieces 
or  with  the  names,  associations  which  the 
child  usually  discovered  for  herself.  Thus, 
she  described  Virginia  as  a  kneeling  camel ; 
Texas,  for  some  reason  which  I  could  not 
appreciate,  as  a  man  leaning  on  his  pipe ; 
Maine,  as  a  dog's  head;  Tennessee,  as  a  boy's 
sled,  etc. 

The  study  of  the  one  dissecting  map  was 
punued  uninterruptedly  for  six  months.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  child  had  learned  to  iden- 
tify and  name  each  piece,  either  on  her 
model  or  on  other  maps,  and  could  put 
each  in  its  place.  Before  she  left  the  map 
she  was  able  to  bound  any  State  with  the 
models,  or  verbally ;  also  to  make  strips  of 
successive  States,  beginning  at  any  point 
and  running  in  any  direction.  With  the 
entrance  upon  her  second  year,  at  the  age 
of  five  and  a  half,  the  child  began  the  study 
of  maps  from  "  Cornell's  Geography."  But 
in  a  very  little  while  these  were  exchanged 
for  a  large  relief-globe.  From  the  time 
the  child  began  the  study  of  this  globe  it 
became  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
any  other  method  could  ever  be  employed. 
The  picturesque  effect  of  the  distinctly  out- 
lined continents,  visible  at  a  considerable 
distance,  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  desolate 
ocean,  in  which,  as  the  child  remarked, 
**  one  could  easily  drown,"  the  mutual 
relations  of  parts  whose  perception  need 
never  be  disturbed,  as  is  incessantly  done 
when  the  pupil  passes  from  map  to  map — 
all  these  effects  and  impressions  can  be 
obtained  from  nothing  else  but  from  a  globe 
of  adequate  size  and  in  relief.  The  child, 
when  just  six,  began  to  draw  maps  from 
this  globe.  On  a  single  very  large  piece  of 
paper  would  be  represented  whatever  out- 
lines were  discoverable  at  the  maximum 
distance  and  at  a  certain  aspect  of  the  globe. 
The  latter  was  then  revolved  somewhat,  the 
child  remaining  at  the  same  distance,  and  a 
new  map  outlined  as  before,  and  so  on  until 
the  entire  globe  had  been,  in  the  major 
outlines,  copied  by  the  child.  It  was 
reserved  for  months  of  future  study  to  fill  in 
the  details  in  proportion  to  their  successive 
natural,  not  political,  importance. 

Four  different  spheres  of  thought  were 
prepared  for  by  this  study.  First,  and 
most  obviously,  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  all  knowledge  of  physical  geography. 
This  foundation  was  laid  in  vivid  sense  im- 


pressions, and  unalloyed  with  the  singular 
mess  of  political,  historical,  and  commer- 
cial details,  with  which  even  the  best 
geographical  text-books  for  children  are 
filled,  and  which  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issue.  When  the  child  could  with  her 
finger  trace  the  water-courses  all  around  the 
world,  she  received  a  large  fundamental  im- 
pression not  easily  forgotten.  Incidentally 
in  this  tracing  she  learned  the  value  of 
canals  at  the  Isthmuses  of  Suez  and  Panama. 
Secondly,  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for 
history.  The  first  map  drawn  was  of 
Africa,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  of  out- 
line; but  this  involved  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  second  map,  passing 
eastward,  took  in  the  strongly  accentuated 
outlines  surrounding  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
indicated  the  Himalaya  and  the  high  table 
lands  of  Northern  India.  In  the  future  it 
was  intended,  with  these  same  outlines  under 
the  eye,  and  the  picture  of  them  deeply 
graven  on  the  brain,  to  indicate  the  descent 
of  Aryan  ancestors  from  these  table-lands 
toward  the  Mediterranean  basin — the  ger- 
minal spot  of  our  historical  world  ;  thence 
the  further  spread  westward  to  the  new 
hemisphere.  The  conception  of  an  histor- 
ical germinal  spot  was  again  prepared  for  in 
advance,  by  showing  the  child  the  cicatri- 
cule  of  a  hen's  tgg^  lying  like  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  on  a  globe.  Thirdly,  study  of 
the  systematized  topography  of  the  globe 
constituted  the  best  initiation  into  the  study 
of  all  topographical  relations,  including 
those  involved  in  animal  anatomy,  and 
therefore  this  consideration  was  not  among 
the  least  important.  Fourthly,  an  impor- 
tant elementary  philosophical  training  was 
obtained,  as  the  child  learned  to  analyze 
into  their  details  the  largest  pictures 
offered  by  the  globe,  and  to  arrange  these 
details  into  orders  of  successive  degrees  of 
generalization.  Great  care  was  taken  that 
all  pictures  or  outlines  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, and  hence  visible  at  the  same  distance, 
should  be  studied  at  the  same  time,  and  not 
associated  with  less  conspicuous  details  that 
required  more  minute  attention.  This  rule 
of  following  successive  degrees  of  general- 
ization in  geographical  analysis  is  most  im- 
perfectly observed  in  text-books.  It  imposes 
itself  in  study  of  the  relief-globe. 

Popular  Science  Monthly^ 


I  COUNT  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  fi'om  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

J.  G.  HoUand. 
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*' CHINESE  GORDON." 


SO  you  "want  to  hear  about  Gordon?" 
said  Major  Swordsleigh  to  a  listening 
group  of  children.  "Well,  the  first  time  I 
^ver  saw  him  was  at  Gravesend  in  1867, 
when  I  brought  him  a  message  from  London. 
Almost  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  'God  bless 
the  Kernel/  chalked  on  a  fence;  and  as  I 
went  along  I  found  a  boy  writing  the  same 
words  on  a  wall.  '  What  Colonel's  that?*  I 
asked.  '  Why,  Colonel  Gordon,  of  course,* 
he  answered,  almost  angrily;  'don't  you 
know  him?* 

"  I  did  know  him,  for  all  England  was 
ringing  with  what  he  had  done  m  China. 
When  the  Taiping  rebels  were  carrying  all 
before  them  there,  in  came  Gordon,  raised 
an  army  of  Chinamen,  and  beat  the  Taipings 
wherever  he  met  them.  Even  when  the 
rebels  thought  themselves  safe  among  the 
great  swamps,  in  a  cobweb  of  rivers  and 
canals  where  no  army  could  pass,  Gordon*s 
light  gun-boats  came  creeping  along  over 
reeds  and  mud,  and  bang  went  their  guns, 
and  down  tumbled  the  earth-works,  and 
away  ran  the  rebels,  thinking  him  a  magi- 
cian who  could  make  ships  go  on  land. 

"When  I  reached  Gordon's  house,  a 
dozen  ragged  boys  were  just  coming  out, 
and  in  the  doorway  stood  a  quiet,  pleasant- 
faced  man  of  thirty-four,  with  a  keen,  bright 
eye,  who  invited  me  in  very  heartily.  Not 
a  word  did  he  say  of  his  great  deeds  in  China; 
but  he  told  me  plenty  about  his  'kings,'  as 
he  called  the  boys  whom  he  was  teaching, 
and  for  some  of  them  he  had  already  found 
work. 

"'See  these  pins  in  my  map,'  said  he; 
'they  show  where  some  of  my  young  'kings  * 
are,  for  whom  I*ve  got  places  on  shipboard. 
I  like  to  keep  track  of  them.* 

"  And  so  he  did ;  and  in  after  days,  when 
he  was  fighting  for  his  life  in  the  African 
deserts,  he  still  had  a  kind  thought  to  spare 
for  his  English  boys. 

"  In  1871  he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  and  he 
had  hardly  done  with  that  when  the  Egyp- 
tian government  wanted  him  in  Central 
Africa.  And  what  a  life  he  had  there! 
Sometimes  he  had  to  ride  over  the  desert  on 
a  camel  for  days  and  days,  with  his  skin 
peeling  off  with  the  heat,  and  his  lips 
cracked  and  bleeding  from  thirst,  and  the 
sand- flies  stinging  him  all  over.  Or  he 
would  be  struggling  up  the  Nile,  among 
horrid  swamps  where  the  fever-mist  curled 
up  like  steam,  or  through  dark  gullies 
where  armed  savages  lay  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  him 


"  Many  a  hard  fight  did  he  have  with  the 
cruel  Arabs,  who  were  kidnapping  the  poor 
negroes  and  selling  them  for  slaves.  Some- 
times a  boat  would  come  down  the  river, 
loaded  with  wood  and  ivory;  but  when 
Gordon  took  up  the  wood  he  found  a  close- 
packed  crowd  of  slaves,  almost  choked  for 
want  of  air,  and  so  weak  that  they  could 
hardly  stand  when  they  were  taken  out. 

"In  1879  ^c  came  home  quite  worn  out ; 
but  even  then  there  was  no  rest  for  him. 
He  was  sent  back  to  China,  then  to  South 
Africa,  and  then  to  Central  Africa  again; 
for  by  this  time  war  had  broken  out  in  the 
Soudan  between  Egypt  and  the  Arabs ;  the 
Egyptians  had  been  beaten,  and  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  them  were  left  shut  up  in  fortresses 
far  away  in  the  desert,  hemmed  in  by  fierce 
^rabs. 

"Every  one  said  that  Gordon  was  just 
the  man  to  get  these  poor  fellows  out  of 
their  difficulty ;  so  he  was  sent  to  do  it.  But 
instead  of  giving  him  the  soldiers  he  needed, 
they  sent  him  out  almost  alone ;  so  in  place 
of  being  able  to  help  off  the  besieged  Egyp- 
tians, he  was  soon  besieged  himself.  For 
months  he  defended  Khartoum  against  the 
enemy's  whole  army,  with  only  a  few 
cowardly  Egyptian  recruits  to  help  him. 
But  at  last  his  own  men  betrayed  him,  and 
when  the  English  came  up  to  the  rescue  they 
found  that  the  Arabs  had  taken  the  town, 
and  that  poor  Gordon  was  either  killed  or 
made  prisoner.  There  I  we  won*t  talk  about 
it  any  more,  children.    .Good-night !  " 

Harper' i  Young  People. 


TEACHERS  MUST  BE  INFORMED. 


TOO  many  of  our  teachers  have  almost  no 
general  information.  This  is  a  very 
unfortunate  fact.  Public  opinion  should  call 
for  a  reform  in  this  particular,  and  should 
demand  that  a  teacher  who  does  not  keep 
intelligently  abreast  of  the  events  of  the  day 
ought  not  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

Every  teacher  should  not  only  take  an 
educational  journal,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  keep  fully  informed  of  all  the  improve- 
ments in  educational  methods,  but  he  (and 
she  too)  should  take  a  good  newspap>er,  that 
will  keep  him  posted  in  all  important  events. 
Every  teacher  should  regard  it  as  his  duty 
to  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  current 
history.  Local  gossip  is  not  worth  the 
knowing,  neither  are  the  details  of  scandals, 
burglaries,  murder  trials,  or  any  of  the  long, 
foul  et  ecBteras  that  defile  the  columns  of 
many  daily  papers.      But    the    events    of 
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foreign  lands,  the  political  movements  of 
our  own  country,  the  literary  and  scientific 
history  of  the  enlightened  world — with  all 
these  the  teacher  should  keep  apace,  or,  we 
declare  it  positively,  he  is  not  fit  to  keep 
school  in  this  wide-awake,  intelligent  coun- 
try and  era  of  the  world. 

And  every  teacher  thus  primed  with 
valuable  information  should  impart  plenty 
of  it  to  his  pupils.  Nothing  wakes  up  young 
people  like  instruction  of  this  sort.  It 
makes  them  feel  as  if  the  land  of  knowledge 
through  which  they  are  called  upon  to  travel 
is  not  a  museum  of  dead  curiosities  merely, 
but  a  collection  of  wonderful  living  things. 
They  will  thus  get  a  thirst  that  will  last  them 
through  life,  for  that  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  is  essential  to  good  citi- 
zenship. There  is  no  necessity,  outside  of 
his  own  indolence  and  indifference,  for  a 
teacher  to  be  lacking  in  general  and  wide 
culture.  His  profession  is  full  of  stimulants 
to  intelligence,  and  only  an  inexcusable 
habit  of  idleness  can  hold  him  back  from 
feeling  the  impetus  of  these  stimulants. 
Wake  up,  teachers,  throw  off  that  miserable 
do-nothing  habit,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
great  marching  world  beside  you. 

Michigan  Moderator, 
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BY  J.  M.  FLANAGAN. 


(Average  age  of  pupils,  lo  years). 

TEACHER. — Children,  you  notice  that  the 
sand  occupiesbut  half  the  board.    What  does 
this  space,  where  there  is  no  sand,  represent  ? 

Pupil. — It  represents  a  large  body  of  water. 

T.  And  what  does  the  sand  represent  ? 

P.  It  represents  land. 

T.  What  is  this  edge  of  land  that  borders  on 
the  water  called  ? 

P.  The  edge  of  the  land  that  borders  on  the 
water  is  the  coast  or  shore. 

T.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  coast 
or  shore  ?  Did  that  which  you  have  seen  look 
like  this  ? 

P.  It  did  not. 

T.  In  what  respect  did  what  you  saw  look 
different  from  this  ? 

P.  It  looked  more  uneven. 

T.  Julius,  you  may  come  here  and  change 
this  coast,  so  that  it  will  look  more  like  a  real, 
one.    What  has  Julius  done  ? 

P.  He  has  made  the  coast  point  out  into  the 
water. 

T.  When  land  points  out  into  the  water  like 
this,  what  is  it  called  ? 

P.  It  is  called  a  cape. 

T.  When  you  think  of  a  cape,  what  picture 
comes  to  your  mind  ? 

P.  A  picture  of  land  pointing  into  the  water. 


T.  What  then  is  a  cape  ? 

P.  Land  pointing  out  from  the  coast  into  the 
water  is  a  cape. 

T.  Does  this  coast  look  right  now  ? 

P.  It  does  not ;  it  is  yet  too  straight. 

T.  Mabel,  you  may  come  and  show  what 
other  form  the  coast  may  take.  Why  do  you 
make  this  form  so  wide  out  in  the  water  and  so 
narrow  near  the  mainland  ? 

P.  Because  I  wish  to  have  the  water  look  as 
if  it  almost  surrounded  the  land. 

T.  What  do  we  call  land  that  looks  as  if  the 
water  almost  surrounded  it  ? 

P.  A  peninsula. 

T.  What  does  the  "  pen  (e)"  mean  ? 

P.  Almost. 

T.  What  does  "insula"  make  you  think  of? 

P.  Land  surrounded  by  water. 

T.  Then  peninsula  means  what  ? 

P.  Land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

T.  What  then  is  a  peninsula? 

P.  Land  almost  surrounded  by  water  is  a  pen- 
insula. 

T.  Children,  what  do  you  think  of  the  shore 
now? 

P.  It  begins  to  look  more  like  the  true  shore. 

T.  Can  any  one  make  it  still  more  uneven  ? 
Harry  may  try.  Why  do  you  place  the  sand 
out  there  in  the  water  ? 

P.  Because  I  want  to  see  two  bodies  of  land. 

T.  Why? 

P.  I  want  to  join  them  with  this  narrow  strip 
of  land. 

T.  What  do  you  call  this  narrow  neck  of 
land  ? 

P.  An  isthmus. 

T.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  this 
word  isthmus  ? 

P.  It  means  neck. 

T.  Why  is  it  a  good  name  for  this  form  of 
land  ? 

P.  Because  our  necks  are  narrow  and  join 
our  heads  to  our  bodies,  and  an  isthmus  is  nar- 
row and  joins  one  body  of  land  to  another. 

T.  Then  what  is  an  isthmus  ? 

P.  A  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  large 
bodies  of  land  is  an  isthmus. 

T.  Now  if  we  look  at  our  coast,  how  does  it 
appear? 

P.  It  appears  very  uneven,  like  a  real  one. 

T.  But  m  changing  the  appearance  of  the 
coast,  what  else  has  become  different  from 
what  it  was  at  first. 

P.  The  water  looks  different  where  it  touches 
the  land. 

T.  How? 

P.  In  some  places  it  looks  as  if  it  had  worn 
away  the  land  and  pushed  up  into  it.  ^ 

T.  What  do  you  call  that  part  of  the  water 
that  seems  to  have  done  so  ? 
P.  A  sea,  gulf,  or  bay. 
T.  What  do  you  call  such  a  bay  as  this  ? 
P.  A  harbor. 

T.  What  do  you  notice  about  it  ? 
P.  It  is  almost  shut  in  by  the  land. 
T.  Of  what  use  are  harbors  ? 
P.  If  ships  go  into  them  in  stormy  weather 
they  are  safer. 
T.  Why  ? 
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P.  Because  there  is  so  much  land  around 
them. 

T.  How  does  that  help  them  ? 

P.  It  keeps  off  the  wind  and  rough  waves. 

T.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  water  here  ? 

P.  It  is  very  narrow. 

T.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  water  on 
either  side  of  it  ? 

P.  It  seems  to  be  larger. 

T.  What  does  this  narrow  passage  seem  to  do 
to  the  two  larger  bodies  ? 

P.  It  seems  to  join  them. 

T.  What  do  you  call  this  narrow  passage  ot 
water  ? 

P.  A  strait. 

T.  What  is  a  strait  ? 

P.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  joining  two 
larger  bodies  of  water  is  a  strait. 

N,  V,  School  JoumaL 


HEREDITARY  EFFECTS  OF  DIPSO- 
MANIA. 


BY  M.    E.    DUNHAM. 


THE  hereditary  influences  of  strong  drink 
are  recognized  and  understood  by  scien- 
tists, though  little  thought  of  by  the  com- 
mon people.  Mr.  Ribot,  a  celebrated 
French  author,  who  is  an  authority  on  all 
questions  of  physiology  and  psychology, 
says :  ''  The  passion  known  as  dipsomania, 
or  alcoholism,  is  so  frequently  transmitted 
that  all  are  agreed  in  considering  its  heredity 
as  the  rule ;  not,  however,  that  the  passion 
for  drink  is  always  transmitted  in  that 
identical  form,  for  it  often  degenerates 
into  mania,  idiocy  and  hallucination.** 
Dr.  Magnus  Huss  says  :  **A  frequent  effect 
of  alcoholism  is  partial  or  total  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  by  which  the  organ  is  reduced  in 
volume,  so  that  it  no  longer  fills  the  bony 
case;  and  the  consequence  is  a  mental 
degeneration,  which,  in  the  progeny,  results 
in  lunatics  and  idiots."  Dr.  Gall,  the 
celebrated  German  physician,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  phrenology, 
in  one  of  his  works  speaks  of  a  Russian 
family  in  which  the  father  and  grandfather 
had  died  prematurely,  from  the  effects  of 
strong  drink,  and  says  :  "  The  grandson,  at 
the  age  of  Ave,  manifes^ted  the  same  liking  in 
the  highest  degree."  Girou  de  Buzarein- 
gues,  a  noted  French  physiologist,  testifies 
that  he  knew  several  families  in  which  the 
taste  for  strong  drink  was  transmitted  by  the 
mother. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  who 
might  be  quoted  upon  this  subject ;  and  we 
quote  these  because  their  views  and  opinions 
were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  present  agi- 


tation of  the  temperance  question.  They 
treated  the  subject  purely  as  a  matter  of 
physiological  science,  without  any  reference 
to  moral  reform ;  and,  examining  it  from  thb 
purely  scientific  stand-point,  they  affirm 
that  dipsomania,  or  alcoholism,  transmits 
from  parent  to  child  the  degenerate  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  appetites,  passions,  propensities  and 
tendencies  which  it  produces  in  the  parent. 
Thus  it  curses  not  only  those  who  indulge  in 
it,  but  their  descendants  as  well.  Its  effects 
pass  down  from  generation  to  generation,  a 
living,  blighting,  damning  stream  of  ruin. 
Nor  does  this  hold  true  only  in  exceptional 
instances ;  it  is  the  law,  and  where  it  fails 
to  so  operate,  it  forms  the  exception.  Alco- 
holism transmits  to  the  children  the  effects 
it  produces  in  the  parent. 

Dr.  Morel,  a  learned  and  well-known 
French  physician  and  author,  gives  the 
history  of  a  family  living  in  the  Vosges 
mountains,  in  which  the  great-grandfather 
died  a  drunkard ;  the  grandfather,  addicted 
to  drink,  died  a  maniac ;  the  father,  though 
not  so  hard  a  drinker,  was  subject  to  hypo- 
chondria and  homicidal  tendencies;  and 
the  son  was  idiotic.  Here  we  see,  in  the 
first  generation,  alcoholic  excess;  in  the 
second,  hereditary  dipsomania ;  in  the  third, 
hypochondria  and  homicidal  tendencies; 
and,  in  the  fourth,  idiocy  and  a  merciful 
extinction  of  the  family. 

Dr.  Morel  tells  of  a  family  he  knew, 
where  the  father,  of  excellent  family  con- 
nection, died  of  chronic  alcoholism,  leaving 
seven  children.  Of  these  children  two  died 
at  an  early  age  of  convulsions ;  the  third 
became  insane  at  twenty-two,  and  died  an 
idiot ;  the  fourth,  after  several  attempts  at 
suicide,  fell  into  the  lowest  grade  of  idiocy; 
the  fifth,  passionate  and  misanthropic,  broke 
off  all  relation  with  his  family ;  the  sixth,  a 
daughter,  suffered  from  nervous  disorder, 
chiefly  of  hysteria,  with  intermittent  attacks 
of  insanity ;  the  seventh  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent workman,  but  constantly  oppressed 
with  the  gloomiest  forebodings  of  his  future. 
Here  the  alcoholism  of  the  father  put  its 
blight  and  curse  upon  all  the  children. 

This  Dr.  Morel  made  a  speciility  of  study- 
ing into  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  families 
and  nations.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  150  youths,  from  ten  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  children  of  the  class  called 
**  the  Commune  '*  in  Paris.  Here  he  found 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  baneful 
effects  descending  from  parent  to  child,  as 
the  results  of  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 
He  declared   the  effects  to  be  three-fold, 
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producing  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
degeneracy.  But  why  multiply  proof? 
The  testimony  of  impartial  scientists  on  the 
subject  ought  to  be  convincing;  and  this 
testimony  is  abundant — coming  not  from 
temp>erance  fanatics,  but  from  cool-headed 
scientists  who  care  nothing  about  the  tem- 
perance question.  And  these  men  declare 
that  not  only  excessive  but  also  moderate 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  drink  will  transmit 
these  effects  upon  the  children.  The  law 
of  transmission  is  never  idle ;  it  never  misses 
an  opportunity ;  and  even  seizes  a  temporary 
and  passing  condition,  emotion,  passion, 
appetite,  or  tendency  of  the  parent,  and 
transmits  it  to  the  child;  so  that  slight 
stimulation,  producing  a  mere  temporary 
disturbance  in  the  parent,  may  stamp  that 
disturbance  as  a  permanent  condition  of 
the  child ;  and  this  fact  may  account  for 
much  of  the  laxity  of  moral  character  in 
the  youth  of  to-day — the  libidinous  stimula- 
tion of  alcohol  in  the  parent  resulting  in 
the  libidinousness  of  the  offspring. 

Mother^  Magazine, 


RUTH'S  OPPORTUNITY. 


BY  L.:i..  ROBINSON. 


IT  was  a  bright  day  early  in  September,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  something  in  the  cooler 
air  and  less  enervating  sunshine  that  told  of 
holidays  ended  and  new  work  begun.  But 
Ruth  Winston  sat  idly  dreaming,  her  simple 
morning  duties  finished,  and  the  day  apparently 
holding  nothing  new  or  glad  for  her. 

"Not  moping,  are  you,  Ruth?"  There  was 
something  of  g^ve  rebuke  in  the  words,  but 
there  was  also  a  certain  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy discernible  in  the  mother's  voice,  as  she 
lifted  her  eyes  from  her  sewing  to  glance  at  the 
young  g^rl  near  her. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  call  it  moping, 
mother,"  said  Ruth  reproachfully.  "One  cannot 
but  be  sad  and  anxious  sometimes,  when  there 
is  a  real  care  on  the  mind.  How  can  I  help 
feeling  it  a  little  hard  when  I  think  of  the  many 
girls  returning  to  school  to-day,  girls,  too,  who 
perhaps  will  never  have  to  depend  on  them- 
selves for  support,  while  I,  who  will  have  no  one 
else  to  look  to,  cannot  even  have  a  good  educa- 
tion. Here  I  am,  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  know 
nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  with 
a  littie  I  have  picked  up  by  myself." 

"And  what  would  you  best  like  to  study, 
Ruth!"  asked  the  mother  with  a  sigh,  and  as  if 
more  to  show  her  sympathy  with  her  girl's  de- 
sires than  with  any  special  motive  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Oh,  I  scarcely  know,"  answered  Ruth. 
"Anything  and  everything,  I  suppose;  but  to 
be  honest,  mother,  I  don't  think  I  care  so  much 
for  books  and  study  in  itself;  I  only  long  to 


learn  enough  of  any  one  thing  to  be  able  to  teach 
it,  or  make  my  own  living  by  it.  It  is  very  hard 
think  of  being  a  drag  always  on  poor  Jasper,  to 
who  will  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  you.  If  I  had  but  half  the  chances  of 
some  girls  I  know  I  would  be  earning  some- 
thing in  a  year  or  two.  But  what  can  one  do  in 
a  quiet  country  place  like  this,  with  nothing  to 
be  learned  at  the  district  school  and  no  one  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  ?" 

"  A  helping  hand,  dear  ?"  said  the  mother,  "  I 
think  you  forget  that  there  is  a  very  strong  and 
willing  Hand  promised  to  help  all  who  seek  its 
aid.  It  may  not  always  shower  great  wealth  or 
brilliant  success,  but  to  one  seeking  only  an 
honest  support,  and  willing  honestly  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  given,  believe  me, 
that  Hand  is  ever  outstretched.  Moping  and 
grieving  over  poor  chances  never  yet  accom- 

Elished  anything,  but  many  have  done  good  work 
y  simply  keepmg  their  aim  in  sight,  and,  while 
making  the  most  of  their  own  abilities,  looking 
to  that  Hand  to  point  the  way." 

Although  the  mother  and  daughter  had  often 
talked  of  such  things  before,  Ruth  had  never 
laid  bare  her  trouble  so  plainly ;  and  there  was 
something  now  in  her  mother's  serene  trust  and 
perfect  confidence  that  inspired  her  with  new 
hope. 

"You  mean,  then,  mother,"  said  she,  "  that  if 
one  merely  goes  on  doing  the  best  she  can  to- 
ward accomplishing  an  object,  and  trusts  all  to 
God.  he  will  bring  it  about  ?" 

"  I  really  do,"  answered  her  mother,  "if  the 
object  be  a  wise  and  worthy  one,  as  I  am  sure 
yours  is." 

"  Then  I  will  trust,"  said  Ruth,  thinking  of 
her  one  great  desire,  the  longing  to  fit  herself 
for  the  self-support  which  must  otherwise  fall  on 
the  brother  to  whom  the  widowed  mother  must 
also  look  in  her  declining  years. 

Once  more  she  hunted  up  her  copy  book, 
speller  and  slate,  and  bee^an  afresh  the  simple 
studies  which  she  felt  could  be  carried  on  quite 
as  well  at  home,  where  she  could  also  share  her 
mother's  cares,  as  at  the  district  school  a  mile 
distant,  where  the  teacher  knew  little  more  than 
Ruth  herself.  Nevertheless,  it  did  seem  that  her 
chances  for  self-improvement  or  the  attainment 
of  her  desire  were  exceedingly  meagre  under 
this  slow  process.  But  what  are  chances,  or 
human  probabilities  to  God,  when  a  soul  has 
claimed  his  promised  aid ! 

The  days  passed  by  at  quite  their  usual  pace ; 
but  it  is  strange  how  hard  it  often  is  for  old  time 
to  keep  side  by  side  with  youthful  hearts.  Sep- 
tember had  given  place  to  October,  and  Rum; 
was  beginning  to  lose  something  of  her  expec- 
tant buoyancy,  plodding  along  with  a  patient, 
rather  than  hopeful  persistency,  as  day  by  day 
she  wrote  her  copies,  conned  a  few  columns  in 
spelling,  and  added,  subtracted  and  multiplied 
endless  figures  on  her  slate. 

It  was  like  going  over  and  over  the  same  old 
path,  she  thought,  as  one  morning  she  walked 
along  the  oft-traveled  road  to  the  little  station 
that  served  as  railroad  depot,  post-ofHce  and 
country  store  in  one. 

She  was  too  early  for  the  mail  that  morning, 
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however,  and  stood  silentlv  watching  with  an 
interest  that  never  failed  the  mysterious  work- 
ing of  tne  telegraph  instrument,  over  which  the 
elderly  gentleman  had  long  presided.  But  a 
pause  came  at  last  in  the  jerky  little  clicks,  and 
as  if  for  a  moment's  diversion  the  old  operator 
looked  up  and  said  abruptly  : 

**  Ruth,  can  you  spell  telegraph  ?" 

That's  a  puzzle  for  her,  his  genial  face  said 
plainly,  and  for  an  instant  the  very  suddenness 
of  the  question  made  the  little  country  girl  hesi- 
tate; but,  recovering  herself  quickly,  she  an- 
swered promptly : 

"  T-e-l-e-g-r-a-p-h,  telegraph." 

"Humph,  pretty  good,  I  declare,"  said  the 
agent  witn  surprise  in  his  smile.  **  You  must  be 
a  right  clever  speller.  But  now  let  me  see  if 
you  can  write  telegraph,*'  and  he  pushed  a  paper 
and  jjencil  to  her. 

Ruth  picked  up  the  latter  composedly,  and  in 
a  neat,  distinct  hand  wrote  the  word  as  cfedita- 
bly  as  she  had  spelled  it. 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  you  are  a  very  good 
writer,"  said  the  old  genueman  with  another 
surprised  gleam  in  his  eye.  "  I  did  not  suppose 
our  little  one-horse  school  turned  out  such  clever 
scholars." 

'*  I  don't  know  that  it  does,"  answered  Ruth, 
candidly;  "but  I  write  and  study  all  I  can  at 
home." 

*'  And  what  is  it  all  for  ?"  he  asked,  looking 
at  her  more  attentively. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Ruth,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  am  only  trying  to  make  the  most  of 
my  opportunities,  widi  the  hope  of  some  day 
learning  more." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  learn  to  play  on  this 
chatty  litde  machine  ?"  said  he,  tapping  his  tel- 
egraph instrument,  but  with  a  smile  that  seemed 
only  half  in  earnest." 

•  •  That ! ' '  cried  Ruth.  "  Why !  could  a  giri  like 
me  ever  learn  to  work  and  understand  that? " 

Her  expression  of  eager  longing  and  wonder- 
ment amused  while  it  interested  her  questioner. 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  answered,  "any  girl  who 
can  spell  correctly  and  can  write  out  the  mes- 
sages distinctly  that  come  to  her,  could  learn  if 
she  is  willing  to  try  hard.  Many  a  one  is  now 
making  her  living  by  it." 

"  Oh,  sir,'*  said  Ruth  growing  more  and  more 
eager,  "  If  you  would  but  teach  me  I  would  try 
harder  than  any  one  ever  did  before !" 

The  old  gentleman  began  to  look  more 
serious.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  must  confess  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  you  do  look  like 
a  girl  that  would  have  pluck  and  energy,  and  if 
you  are  so  anxious  to  try  you  can  come  to  me 
for  an  hour  every  morning  and  we  can  see 
what's  in  you.'* 

The  mail  train  just  at  this  moment  came  rat- 
tling in,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  inquire  for  the 
letter  that  occasionally  found  its  way  to  them, 
Ruth  hurried  home  with  a  heart  all  eagerness, 
joy  and  wonder. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  she  cried,  entering  with  hasty 
steps,  "  I  do  believe  my  chance  has  come !  Only 
think,  Mr.  Roberts  has  offered  to  teach  me  teleg- 
raphy. Did  you  suppose  a  girl  like  me  could 
learn  ?* 


"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  things,"  said  the 
mother  with  a  face  reflecting  all  Ruth's  bright 
happiness  ;  "  but  I  never  thought  such  a  chance 
could  come  to  you.  How  in  the  world  has  it 
come  about?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  answered 
Ruth.  "  I  certainly  never  dreamt  of  it,  and  of 
course  never  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  had  ever  occured  to  him  be- 
fore, so  I  suppose  it  has  just  come  by  chance.*' 

"By  chance,  dear?"  repeated  the  mother 
gravely.  "To  those  who  have  placed  themselves 
under  God's  care  nothing  ever  happens  by 
chance."  ' 

And  now  began  work  in  earnest  for  Ruth. 
Morning  after  morning  found  her  at  the  agent's 
office,  and  such  was  her  diligence  and  eager  at- 
tention that  the  old  man  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  far  from  wasting  his  time  in 
the  task  thus  voluntarily  undertaken.  And  morn- 
ing after  morning  marked  a  progress  in  Ruth's 
improvement  that  really  astonished  him. 

"  How  do  you-  manage  to  remember  your  les- 
sons so  well,"  he  asked  one  day,  "  when  you 
have  no  instrument  at  home  to  practice  on  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  have,"  answered  Ruth  with  a  smile, 
"  to-morrow  I  will  bring  it,  and  show  it  to  you." 

And  on  the  following  day  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  small  oblong  block  of  wood  on  which 
a  lead  pencil  was  securely  fastened  with  a  rub- 
ber cord,  a  small  wedge  raising  it  just  enough 
from  the  block  to  make  it  tap  distinctly  on  me 
latter  when  pressed  with  the  finger. 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  ingenious!"  said  her 
teacher  with  an  admiring  nod.  "  Any  girl  who 
could  contrive  a  help  like  that  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed," and  he  tapped  a  word  on  the  home-made 
instrument  which  was  at  once  repeated  by  Ruth. 

A  year  passed  by,  a  year  of  busy,  unremitting 
practice  on  Ruth's  part,  and  of  wilhng  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  friend.  But  changes 
had  been  going  on  around  them.  The  little 
railroad  station  had  become  an  important  point 
on  the  road,  trains  passed  and  made  connec- 
tions  there  more  frequently,  and  the  old  agent's 
duties  were  increasing. 

"I  say,  Ruth,"  said  he  one  day,  "the  com- 
pany has  at  length  consented  to  give  me  an  as- 
sistant in  the  telegraph  office ;  how  would  you 
like  the  place?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Roberts!"  cried  Ruth,  "do  you 
really  mean  it,  and  do  you  think  I  am  compe- 
tent?" 

"  I  could  not  likely  get  a  better  operator  for 
the  money  offered,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  would 
be  improving*  all  the  time.  Besides,  I  would 
rather  have  a  good  steady  girl  like  you  than 
some  young  upstart  of  a  fellow  wanting  to  take 
things  in  his  own  hands." 

"Oh,  mother,"  cried  Ruth,  hurrying  home 
once  more  in  a  state  of  happy  excitement,  "  did 
I  not  say  it  was  my  chance !  Mr.  Roberts  has 
engaged  me  as  his  assistant,  and  I  am  to  have 
fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Who  knows  but  in 
time  I  may  get  thirty  or  forty." 

"Aye,  who  knows,"  repeated  the  motber 
thoughtfully,  "  and  who  knows  what  God  can 
do  for  those  who  seek  his  help,  and  meanwhile 
help  themselves !" — A'l  K  Observer. 
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v.— THE   ICE-PLOUGH. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 


YOU  want  to  know  why  I  am  so  fond  of 
that  little  bit  of  limestone,  no  bigger 
than  my  hand,  which  lies  upon  the  shelf; 
why  I  ponder  over  it  so  often,  and  show  it 
to  all  sensible  people  who  come  to  see  me  ? 
1  do  so,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  person 
who  gave  it  to  me,  but  because  there  is 
written  on  it  a  letter  out  of  Madam  How's 
alphabet,  which  has  taken  wise  men  many 
a  year  to  decipher.  I  could  not  decipher 
that  letter  when  first  I  saw  the  stone.  More 
shame  for  me,  for  I  had  seen  it  often  before, 
and  understood  it  well  enough,  in  many 
another  page  of  Madam  How*s  great  book. 
Take  the  stone,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out 
anything  strange  about  it. 

Well,  it  is  only  a  bit  of  marble  as  big  as 
my  hand,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been,  and 
really  has  been,  broken  off  by  a  hammer. 
But  when  you  look  again,  you  see  there  is  a 
smooth  scraped  part  on  one  edge,  that  seems 
to  have  been  rubbed  against  a  stone.  Now 
look  at  that  rubbed  part,  and  tell  me  how  it 
was  done.  You  have  seen  men  often  polish 
one  stone  on  another,  or  scour  floors  with  a 
Bath  brick,  and  you  will  guess  at  first  that 
this  was  polished  so :  but  if  it  had  been, 
then  the  rubbed  place  would  have  been  fiat ; 
but  if  you  put  your  fingers  over  it,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  flat.  It  is  rolled,  fluted, 
channeled,  so  that  the  things  which  rubbed 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  round.  And  it 
is  covered,  too,  with  very  fine  and  smooth 
scratches  or  grooves,  all  running  over  the 
whole  in  the  same  line.  Now,  what  could 
have  done  that? 

Of  course  a  man  could  have  done  it,  if  he 
had  taken  a  large  round  stone  in  his  hand, 
and  worked  the  large  channellings  with  that, 
and  then  had  taken  fine  sand  and  gravel 
upon  the  points  of  his  fingers,  and  worked 
the  small  scratches  with  that.  But  this 
stone  came  from  a  place  where  man  had, 
perhaps,  never  stood  before, — ay,  which, 
perhaps,  had  never  seen  the,  light  of  day 
before  since  the  world  was  made ;  and  as  I 
happen  to  know  that  no  man  made  the  marks 
upon  that  stone,  we  must  set  to  work  and 
think  again  for  some  tool  of  Madam  How's 
which  may  have  made  them. 

And  now  I  think  you  must  give  up  guess- 
ing, and  I  must  tell  you  the  answer  to  the 
riddle.  Those  marks  were  made  by  a  hand 
which  is  strong  and  yet  gentle,  tough  and 


yet  yielding,  like  the  hand  of  a  man;  a 
hand  which  handles  and  uses  in  a  grip 
stronger  than  a  giant's  its  own  carving  tools, 
from  the  great  boulder  stone  as  large  as  this 
whole  room  to  the  finest  grain  of  sand. 
And  that  is  Ice. 

That  piece  of  stone  came  from  the  side  of 
the  Rosenlaiii  glacier  in  Switzerland,  and  it 
was  polished  by  the  glacier  ice.  The  glacier 
melted  and  shrank  this  last  hot  summer 
further  back  than  it  had  done  for  many 
years,  and  left  bare  sheets  of  rock,  which  it 
had  been  scraping  at  for  ages,  with  all  the 
marks  fresh  upon  them.  And  that  bit  was 
broken  off  and  brought  to  me,  who  never 
saw  a  glacier  myself,  to  show  me  how  the 
marks  which  the  ice  makes  in  Switzerland 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  the  ice 
has  made  in  Snowdon  and  in  the  Highlands, 
and  many  another  place  where  I  have 
traced  them,  and  written  a  little,  too,  about 
them,  in  years  gone  by.  And  so  I  treasure 
this,  as  a  sign  that  Madam  How's  ways  do 
not  change,  nor  her  laws  become  broken ; 
that,  as  that  great  philosopher  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  will  tell  you,  when  you  read  his  books, 
Madam  How  is  making  and  unmaking  the 
surface  of  the  earth  now,  by  exactly  the 
same  means  as  she  was  making  and  un- 
making it  ages  and  ages  since;  and  that 
what  is  going  on  now  slowly  and  surely  in 
the  Alps  in  Switzerland  was  going  on  once 
here  where  we  stand. 

It  is  very  difficult,  I  know,  for  a  little  boy 
like  you  to  understand  how  ice,  and  much 
more  how  soft  snow,  should  have  such 
strength  that  it  can  grind  this  little  stone, 
much  more  such  strength  as  to  grind  whole 
mountains  into  plains.  You  have  never 
seen  ice  and  snow  do  harm.  You  cannot 
even  recollect  the  Crimean  winter,  as  it  was 
called  then ;  and  well  for  you  you  cannot, 
considering  all  the  misery  it  brought  at  home 
and  abroad.  You  cannot,  I  say,  recollect 
the  Crimean  winter,  when  the  Thames  was 
frozen  over  above  the  bridges,  and  the  ice 
piled  in  little  bergs  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  lay,  some  of  them,  stranded  on  the 
shores,  about  London  itself,  and  did  not 
melt,  if  I  recollect,  until  the  end  of  May. 
You  never  stood,  as  I  stood,  in  the  great 
winter  of  1837-8,  on  Battersea  Bridge,  to 
see  the  ice  break  up  with  the  tide,  and  saw 
the  great  slabs  and  blocks  leaping  and 
piling  upon  each  other's  backs,  and  felt  the 
bridge  tremble  with  their  shocks,  and  listened 
to  their  horrible  grind  and  roar,,  till  one  got 
some  little  picture  in  one's  mind  of  what 
must  be  the  breaking  up  of  an  ice-floe  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  what  must  be  the  danger 
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of  a  ship  nipped  in  the  ice  and  lifted  up  on 
high,  like  those  in  the  pictures  of  Arctic 
voyages  which  you  are  so  fond  of  looking 
through.  You  cannot  recollect  how  that 
winter,  even  in  our  little  Blackwater  Brook, 
the  alder  stems  were  all  peeled  white,  and 
scarred,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by 
hares  and  deer,  simply  by  the  rushing  and 
scraping  of  the  ice. 

You  recollect  none  of  these  things.  Ice 
and  snow  are  to  you  mere  playthings ;  and 
you  long  for  winter,  that  you  make  snow- 
balls and  play  hookey  and  skate  upon  the 
ponds,  and  eat  ice  like  a  foolish  boy  till  you 
make  your  stomach  ache.  And  I  daresay 
you  have  said,  like  many  another  boy,  on  a 
bright,  cheery,  ringing  frosty  day,  '*  Oh  that 
it  would  be  always  winter!*'  You  little 
knew  for  what  you  asked.  You  little  thought 
what  the  earth  would  soon  be  like,  if  it  were 
always  winter — if  one  sheet  of  ice  on  the 
pond  glued  itself  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
last  sheet,  till  the  whole  pond  was  a  solid 
mass — if  one  snow-fall  lay  upon  the  top  of 
another  snow-fall  till  the  moor  was  covered 
many  feet  deep  and  the  snow  began  sliding 
slowly  down  the  glen  from  Coombs' s,  bury- 
ing the  green  fields,  tearing  the  trees  up  by 
their  roots,  burying  gradually  house,  church, 
and  village,  and  making  this  place  for  a  few 
thousand  years  what  it  was  many  thousand 
years  ago.  Good-bye  then,  after  a  few 
winters,  to  bees,  and  butterflies,  and  singing 
birds,  and  flowers;  and  good-bye  to  all 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  bread;  good-bye 
to  cotton  and  woollen  clothes.  You  would 
have,  if  you  were  left  alive,  to  dress  in  skins, 
and  to  eat  fish  and  seals,  if  any  came  near 
enough  to  be  caught.  You  would  have  to 
live,  in  a  word,  if  you  could  live  at  all,  as 
Esquimaux  live  now  in  Arctic  regions,  and 
as  people  had  to  live  in  England  ages  since, 
in  the  times  when  it  was  always  winter. 

Oh  no,  my  child :  thank  Heaven  that  it 
is  not  always  winter;  and  remember  that 
winter  ice  and  snow,  though  it  is  a  very 
good  tool  with  which  to  make  the  land, 
must  leave  the  land  year  by  year,  if  that 
land  is  to  be  fit  to  live  in. 

I  said  that  if  the  snow  piled  high  enough 
upon  the  moor,  it  would  come  down  the 
glen  in  a  few  years  through  Coombs'sWood ; 
and  I  said  then  you  would  have  a  small 
glacier  here — such  a  glacier  (to  compare 
small  things  with  great)  as  now  comes  down 
so  many  valleys  in  the  Alps,  or  as  come 
down  all  the  valleys  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  till  they  reach  the  sea,  and 
there  end  as  clifls  of  ice,  from  which  great 
icebergs  snap  ofl"  continually,  and  fall  and 


float  away,  wandering  southward  into  the 
Atlantic  for  many  a  hundred  miles.  You 
have  seen  drawings  of  such  glaciei^  in 
Captain  Cook's  Voyages;  and  you  may  see 
photographs  of  Swiss  glaciers  in  any  good 
London  print-shop ;  and  therefore  you  have 
seen  almost  as  much  about  them  as  I  have 
seen,  and  may  judge  for  yourself  how  you 
would  like  to  live  where  it  is  always  winter. 

Now  you  must  not  ask  me  to  tell  you 
what  a  glacier  is  like,  for  I  have  never  seen 
one ;  at  least,  those  which  I  have  seen  were 
more  than  fifty  miles  away,  looking  like 
white  clouds  hanging  on  the  gray  mountain 
sides.  And  it  would  be  an  impertinence — 
that  means  a  meddling  with  things  with 
which  I  have  no  business — to  picture  to  you 
glaciers  which  have  been  pictured  so  well 
and  often  by  gentlemen  who  escape  every 
year  from  their  hard  work  in  town  to  find 
among  the  glaciers  of  the  Alp?  health,  and 
refreshment,,  and  sound  knowledge,  and  that 
most  wholesome  and  strengthening  of  all 
medicines,  toil. 

So  you  must  read  of  them  in  such  books 
as  **  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,"  and  Mr. 
Willes's  "Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps," 
and  Professor  Tyndall's  different  works;  or 
you  must  look  at  them  (as  I  just  now  said) 
in  photographs  or  in  pictures.  But  when 
you  do  that,  or  when  you  see  a  glacier  for 
yourself,  you  must  bear  in  mind  what  a 
glacier  means — that  it  is  a  river  of  ice,  fed 
by  a  lake  of  snow.  The  lake  from  which  it 
springs  is  the  eternal  snow-field  which 
stretches  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
mountain  tops,  fed  continually  by  fresh 
snow-storms  falling  from  the  sky.  That 
snow  slides  off"  into  the  valleys  hour  by  hour, 
and  as  it  rushes  down  is  ground  and  pounded 
and  thawed  and  frozen  again  into  a  sticky 
paste  of  ice,  which  flows  slowly  but  surely 
till  it  reaches  the  warm  valley  at  the  moun- 
tain foot,  and  there  melts  bit  by  bit.  The 
long  black  lines  which  you  see  winding 
along  the  white  and  green  ice  of  the  glacier 
are  the  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  above.  They  will  be  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  glacier,  and  mixed  with  silt  and 
sand  and  other  stones  which  have  come 
down  inside  the  glacier  itself,  and  piled  up 
in  the  field  in  great  mounds,  which  are 
called  moraines,  such  as  you  may  see  and 
walk  on  in  Scotland  many  a  time,  though 
you  might  never  guess  what  they  are. 

The  river  which  runs  out  at  the  glacier 
foot  is,  you  must  remember,  all  foul  and 
milky  with  the  finest  mud ;  and  that  mud  is 
the  grinding  of  the  rocks  over  which  the 
glacier  has  been  crawling  down,  and  scraping 
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them  as  it  scraped  my  bit  of  stone  with 
pebbles  and  with  sand.  And  this  is  the 
alphabet,  which,  if  you  learn  by  heart,  you 
will  learn  to  understand  how  Madame  How 
uses  her  great  ice-plough  to  plough  down 
her  old  mountains,  and  spread  the  stuff  of 
them  about  the  valleys  to  make  rich  straths 
of  fertile  soil.  Nay,  so  immensely  strong, 
because  immensely  heavy,  is  the  share  of  this 
her  great  ice-plough,  that  some  will  tell  you 
(and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they  are 
wrong)  that  with  it  she  has  ploughed  out  all 
the  mountain  lakes  in  Europe  and  in  North 
America;  that  such  lakes,  for  instance,  as 
Ullswater  or  Windermere  have  been  scooped 
clean  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  ice  which 
came  down  these  glaciers  in  old  times.  And 
be  sure  of  this,  that  next  to  Madam  How's 
steam-pump  and  her  rain-spade,  her  great 
ice- plough  has  had,  and  has  still,  the  most 
to  do  with  making  the  ground  on  which  we 
live. 

Do  I  mean  that  there  were  ever  glaciers 
here?  No,  I  do  not.  There  have  been 
glaciers  in  Scotland  in  plenty.  And  if  any 
Scotch  boy  shall  read  this  book,  it  will  tell 
him  presently  how  to  find  the  marks  of  them 
far  and  wide  over  his  native  land.  But  as 
you,  my  child,  care  most  about  this  country 
in  which  you  live,  I  will  show  you  in  any 
gravel  pit,  or  hollow  lane  upon  the  moor, 
the  marks,  not  of  a  glacier,  which  is  an  ice- 
river,  but  of  a  whole  sea  of  ice. 

Let  us  come  up  to  the  pit  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  look  carefully  at  what  we  see 
there.  The  lower  part  of  the  pit  of  course 
is  a  solid  rock  of  sand.  On  the  top  of  that 
is  a  cap  of  gravel,  five,  six,  ten  feet  thick. 
Now  the  sand  was  laid  down  there  by  water 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  sea ;  and  therefore 
the  top  of  it  would  naturally  be  flat  and 
smooth,  as  the  sands  at  Hunstanton  or  at 
Bournemouth  are ;  and  the  gravel,  if  it  was 
laid  down  by  water,  would  naturally  lie  flat 
on  it  again  :  but  it  does  not.  See  how  the 
top  of  the  sand  is  dug  out  into  deep  waves 
and  pits,  filled  up  with  gravel.  And  see, 
too,  how  over  some  of  the  gravel  you  get 
sand  again,  and  then  gravel  again,  and  then 
sand  again,  till  you  cannot  tell  where  one 
fairly  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Why, 
here  are  little  dots  of  gravel,  six  or  eight 
feet  down,  in  what  loolcs  the  .solid  sand 
rock,  yet  the  sand  must  have  been  opened 
somehow  to  put  the  gravel  in. 

You  say  you  have  seen  that  before.  You 
have  seen  the  same  curious  twisting  of  the 
gravel  and  sand  into  each  other  on  the  top 
of  Farley  Hill,  and  in  the  new  cutting  on 
Minley  Hill ;  and>  best  of  all,  in  the  railway 


cutting  between  Ascot  and  Sunningdale, 
where  upon  the  top  of  the  white  sand  the 
gravel  is  arranged  in  red  and  brown  waves, 
and  festoons,  and  curlicues,  almost  like 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers.  Yes,  that  last  is 
a  beautiful  section  of  ice-work ;  so  beautiful, 
that  I  hope  to  have  it  photographed  some 
day. 

Now,  how  did  ice  do  this?  Well,  I  was 
many  a  year  before  I  found  out  that,  and  I 
daresay  I  never  should  have  found  it  out  for 
myself.  A  gentleman  named  Trimmer,  who, 
alas!  is  now  dead,  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
to  find  it  out.  He  knew  that  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  other  cold  parts  of 
North  America,  and  on  the  shores,  too,  of 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  stranded 
icebergs,  and  the  icefoot,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  continually  forming  along  the 
freezing  shores,  grub  and  plough  every  tide 
into  the  mud  and  sand,  and  shove  up  be- 
fore them,  like  a  ploughshare,  heaps  of  dirt  j 
and  that,  too,  the  ice  itself  is  full  of  dirt,  of 
sand  and  stones,  which  it  may  have  brought 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away ;  and  that,  as 
this  ploughshare  of  dirty  ice  grubs  onward, 
the  nose  of  the  plough  is' continually  being 
broken  off,  and  left  underneath  the  mud ; 
and  that,  when  summer  comes,  and  the  ice 
melts,  the  mud  falls  back  into  the  place 
where  the  ice  had  been,  and  covers  up  the 
gravel  which  was  in  the  ice.  So,  what  be- 
tween the  grubbing  of  the  ice-plough  into 
the  mud,  and  the  dirt  which  it  leaves  behind 
when  it  melts,  the  stones,  and  sand,  and 
mud  upon  the  shore  are  jumbled  up  into 
curious  curved  and  twisted  layers,  exactly 
like  those  which  Mr.  Trimmer  saw  in  cer- 
tain gravel-pits.  And  whtn  I  first  read 
about  that,  I  said,  *' And  exactly  like  what 
I  have  been  seeing  in  every  gravel-pit  round 
here,  and  trying  to  guess  how  they  could 
have  been  made  by  waves  or  currents  of 
water,  and  yet  never  could  make  any  guess 
which  would  do."  But  after  that,  it  was  all 
explained  to  me;  and  I  said,  "Honor  to 
the  man  who  has  let  Madam  How  teach 
him  what  she  had  been  trying  to  teach  me 
for  fifteen  years,  while  I  was  too  stupid  to 
learn  it.  Now  I  am  certain,  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  any  earthly  thing,  that  the  whole 
of  these  Windsor  Forest  Flats  were  ages  ago 
ploughed  and  harrowed  over  and  over  again, 
by  ice- floes  and  icebergs  drifting  and  strand- 
ing in  a  shallow  sea.'' 

And  if  you  say,  my  dear  child,  as  some 
people  will  say,  that  it  is  like  building  a 
large  house  upon  a  single  brick  to  be  sure 
that  there  was  an  iceberg  sea  here,  just  be- 
cause I  see  a  few  curlicues  in  the  gravel  and 
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sand — then  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are 
sometimes — not  often,  but  sometimes — pages 
in  Madam  How*s  book  in  which  one  single 
letter  tells  you  as  much  as  a  whole  chapter ;  in 
which  if  you  find  one  little  fact,  and  know 
what  it  really  means,  it  makes  you  certain 
that  a  thousand  other  great  facts  have  hap- 
pened. You  may  be  astonished;  but  you 
cannot  deny  your  own  eyes,  and  your  own 
common  sense.  You  feel  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  when,  walking  along  the  shore  ot 
his  desert  island,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot  in  the  sand.  How 
it  could  have  got  there  without  a  miracle  he 
could  not  dream.  But  there  it  was.  One 
footprint  was  as  good  as  the  footprints  of  a 
whole  army  would  have  been.  A  man  had 
been  there;  and  more  men  might  come. 
And  in  fear  of  the  savages — and  if  you  have 
read  Robinson  Crusoe  you  know  how  just 
his  fears  were — he  went  home  trembling, 
and  loaded  his  muskets,  and  barricaded  his 
cave,  and  passed  sleepless  nights  watching 
for  the  savages  who  might  come,  and  who 
came  after  all.  And  so  there  are  certain 
footprints  in  geology  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking ;  and  the  prmts  of  the  ice-plough  are 
among  them. 

For  instance:  When  they  were  trench- 
ing the  new  plantation  close  to  Wellington 
College  station,  the  men  turned  up  out  of 
the  ground  a  great  many  Sarsden  stones; 
that  is,  pieces  of  hard  sugary  sand,  such  as 
Stonehenge  is  made  of.  And  when  I  saw 
these  I  said,  **  I  suspect  these  were  brought 
here  by  icebergs : ' '  but  I  was  not  sure,  and 
waited.  As  the  men  dug  on,  they  dug  up 
a  great  many  large  flints,  with  bottle-green 
coats.  "Now,**  I  said,  ** I  am  sure.  For 
I  know  where  these  flints  must  have  come 
from."  And  for  reasons  which  would  be 
too  long  to  tell  you  here,  I  said,  "  Some 
time  or  other,  icebergs  have  been  floating 
northward  from  the  Hog's  Back  over  Alder- 
shot  and  Farnborough,  and  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  Vale  of  Thames  by  the 
slope  at  Wellington  College  station ;  and 
they  have  stranded,  and  dropped  these 
flints."  And  I  am  so  sure  of  that,  that  if  I 
found  myself  out  wrong  after  all,  I  should 
be  at  my  wits'  end ;  for  I  should  know  that 
I  was  wrong  about  a  hundred  things  be- 
sides. 

Or  again,  if  you  ever  go  up  Deeside  in 
Scotland,  towards  Balmoral,  and  turn  up 
Glen  Muick,  towards  Alt-na-guisach,  of 
which  you  may  see  a  picture  in  the  Queen's 
last  book,  you  will  observe  standing  on 
your  right  hand,  just  above  Birk  Hall,  three 
pretty  rounded  knolls,  which  they  call  the 


Coile  Hills.     You  may  easily  know  them 
by  their  being  covered  with  beautiful  green 
grass  instead  of  heather.     That  is  because 
they  are  made  of  serpentine  or  volcanic 
rock,  which  (as  you  have  seen)  ollen  cuts 
into  beautiful  red  and  green  marble;  and 
which  also  carries  a  very  rich  soil,  because  it 
is  full  of  magnesia.     If  you  go  up  those  hills, 
you  get    a  glorious  view — the    mountains 
sweeping  round  you  where  you  stand,  up  to 
the  top  of  Lochnagar,  with  its  bleak  walls  a 
thousand  feet  perpendicular,  and  gullies  into 
which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  round  to 
the   dark  flr   forests  of   the    Ballochbuie. 
That  is  the  arc  of  the  bow  ;  and  the  cord  of 
the  bow  is  the  silver  Dee,   more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below  you  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cord,  where  the  arrow  would  be  fltted 
in,  stands  Balmoral,  with  its  Castle,  and  its 
Gardens,  and  its  Park,  and  pleasant  cottages 
and  homesteads  all  around.     And  when  you 
have  looked  at  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  of 
forest  at  your  feet,  and  looked  too  at  the 
great  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  Ben- 
aun,  and  Bennabuird  and  Benna-muicdhui, 
with  their  bright  patches  of  eternal  snow,  I 
should  advise  you  to  look  at  the  rock  on 
which  you  stand,  and  see  what  you   see 
there.     And  you  will  see  that  on  the  side  of 
the  Coiles  towards  Lochnagar,  and  between 
the  knolls  of  them,  are  scattered  streams,  as 
it  were,  of  great  round  boulder  stones — 
which  are  not  serpentine,  but  granite  from 
the  top  of  Lochnagar,  five  miles  away.    And 
you  will  see  that  the  knolls  of  serpentine 
rock,  or  at  least  their  backs  and  shoulders 
towards  Lochnagar,  are  all  smoothed  and 
polished  till  they  are  as  round  as  the  backs 
of  sheep,    "rochers    moutonn^s,"   as    the 
French  call  ice-polished  rock ;  and  then,  if 
you  understand  what  that  means,  you  will 
say,  as  I  said,  "I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
this  great  basin  between  me  and  Lochnagar, 
which  is  now  3,000  feet  deep  of  empty  air, 
was  once  filled  up  with  ice  to  the  height  of 
the  hills  on  which  I  stand — about  1700  feet 
high — and  that  the  ice  ran  over  into  Glen 
Muick,  between   these   pretty  knolls,   and 
covered  the  ground  where  Birk  Hall  now 
stands." 

And  more:  When  you  see  growing  on 
those  knolls  of  serpentine  a  few  pretty  little 
Alpine  plants,  which  have  no  business  down 
there  so  low,  you  will  have  a  fair  right  to 
say,  as  I  said,  ''  The  seeds  of  these  plants 
were  brought  by  the  ice  ages  and  ages  since 
from  off  the  mountain  range  of  Lochnagar, 
and  left  here,  nestling  among  the  rocks,  to 
found  a  fresh  colony,  far  from  their  old 
mountain  home." 
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If  I  could  take  you  with  me  up  to  Scot- 
land— take  you,  for  instance,  along  the  Tay, 
up  the  Pass  of  Dunkeld,  or  up  Strathmore 
towards  Aberdeen,  or  up  the  Dee  towards 
Braemar — I  could  show  you  signs,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  of  the  time  when 
Scotland  was,  just  like  Spitzbergen  or  like 
Greenland  now,  covered  in  one  vast  sheet 
of  snow  and  ice  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end ;  when  glaciers  were  ploughing  out  its 
valleys,  icebergs  were  breaking  off  the  icy 
cliffs  and  floating  out  to  sea;  when  not  a 
bird,  perhaps,  was  to  be  seen  save  sea- fowl, 
not  a  plant  upon  the  rocks  but  a  few  lichens, 
and  Alpine  saxifrages,  and  such  like — deso- 
lation and  cold  and  lifelessness  everywhere. 
That  ice-time  went  on  for  ages  and  ages ; 
and  yet  it  did  not  go  in  vain.  Through  it 
Madam  How  was  ploughing  down  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  to  make  all  those 
rich  farms  which  stretch  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  into  Sutherland- 
shire.  I  could  show  you  everywhere  the  green 
banks  and  knolls  of  earth,  which  Scotch 
people  call  "kames"  and  "tomans" — per- 
haps brought  down  by  ancient  glaciers,  or 
dropped  by  ancient  icebergs — ^nowso  smooth 
and  green  through  summer  and  through 
winter,  among  the  wild  heath  and  the  rough 
peat-moss,  that  the  old  Scots  fancied,  and  I 
dare  say  Scotch  children  fancy  still,  fairies 
dwelt  inside.  If  you  laid  your  ear  against 
the  mounds,  you  might  hear  the  fairy  music, 
sweet  and  faint,  beneath  the  ground.  If 
you  watched  the  mound  at  night,  you  might 
see  the  fairies  dancing  the  turf  short  and 
smooth,  or  riding  out  on  fairy  horses,  with 
green  silk  clothes  and  jingling  bells.  But 
if  you  fell  asleep  upon  the  mounds,  the  fairy 
queen  came  out  and  carried  you  for  seven 
years  into  Fairyland,  till  you  awoke  again 
in  the  same  place,  to  find  all  changed 
around  you,  and  yourself  grown  thin  and  old. 

These  are  all  dreams  and  fancies — untrue, 
not  because  they  are  too  strange  and  won- 
derful, but  because  they  are  not  strange 
and  wonderful  enough ;  for  more  wonderful 
sure  than  any  fairy  tale  it  is,  that  Madam 
How  should  make  a  rich  and  pleasant  land 
by  the  brute  force  of  ice. 

And  were  they  any  men  and  women  in  that 
old  age  of  ice?  That  is  a  long  story,  and  a 
dark  one  too.    We  will  talk  of  it  next  time. 
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They  who,  like  the  thunder  of  a  sultry  day, 

Smite  to  restore, 
And  they,  who,  like  the  gentle  wmd,  uplift 
The  petals  of  the  dew-wet  flowers,  and  drift 

Their  perfume  on  the  air. 
Alike  may  serve  him,  each  with  their  own  gift 

Making  their  lives  a  prayer  I 


WE  are  pleased  to  notice,  says  the  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  that 
County  Superintendent  Brecht  has  seconded 
the  recomipendation  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  that  Thursday, 
the  29th  inst.,  be  set  apart  as  an  Autumn 
Arbor  Day,  to  be  observed  by  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  One  reason  assigned 
for  this  is  that  the  day  designated  by  State 
authority  last  spring,  owing  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  came  around  before 
the  frost  in  many  sections  was  out  of  the 
ground  and  thus  interfered  with  the  success 
of  tree-planting  in  many  localities.  For  a 
similar  reason  many  of  the  trees  then  planted 
failed  to  grow,  and  the  setting  apart  of  this 
Autumn  Arbor  Day  will  give  the  boys  and 
girls  an  opportunity  to  try  their  skill  in 
replanting.  But,  on  general  principles,  as 
there  are  two  seasons  adapted  for  planting 
deciduous  trees,  for  each  of  which  certain 
advantages  are  claimed  by  arboriculturists, 
the  action  of  Dr.  Higb€«  and  Superintendent 
Brecht  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  as  the 
beautifying  of  our  school  grounds,  no  less 
than  our  homes,  cannot  be  too  liberally 
encouraged.  Nor  should  the  observance  of 
this  day  be  restricted  to  the  schools.  We 
hope  to  see  it  made  a  general  holiday,  and 
that  everybody,  young  and  old,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  common  stock  of  beauty  and 
usefulness  by  planting  at  least  one  tree,  for 
shade,  fruit  or  forestry  purposes.  With 
these  remarks  we  give  place  to  Superin- 
tendent Brecht's  official  notice : 

Lancaster,  Oct.  9,  1885. 
To  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  Lancaster 
County :  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  issued  a  circular  to  the  school  officers 
and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  to 
encourage  the  observance  of  a  School  Arbor 
Day,  and  has  appointed  Thursday,  October 
29th,  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  day  be  too  in- 
clement for  the  work,  in  which  case  the  first 
favorable  school  day  or  Saturday  thereafter 
may  be  taken.  The  day  specified  is  opportune 
to  the  schools  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
important  work,  since  the  matter  may  take 
shape  and  direction  under  the  impetus  of  that 
special  interest  and  fostering  care  peculiar  to 
every  school  in  its  collective  capacity.  Teachers 
and  pupils  should  regard  themselves  a  little 
community  among  whose  many  duties  in  com- 
mon is  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  school 
pounds.  Trees  and  shrubbery  are  needed 
m  the  great  majority  of  our  school  premises. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  are  suitably  planted 
and  improvea,  while  many  of  them  contain  not 
a  vestige  of  tree  or  shrub  upon  them !  An 
urgent  request  is  made  for  us  to  redeem  these 
places,  and  to  plant  them  with  the  silent  and^ 
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majestic  tree.  A  teacher  should  feel  it  his 
pleasant  duty  to  enlist  the  interest  of  his  pupils 
and  patrons  to  assist  in  beautifying  t^e  vacant 
surroundings  under  his  jurisdiction.  Directors 
should  co-operate  with  schools  in  any  attempt 
to  duly  celebrate  the  day.  If  the  same  spirit 
pervades  the  schools  this  fall  that  was  found  in 
those  yet  open  on  Arbor  Day  last  spring,  there 
will  be  a  prompt  response  to  observe  the  day 
and  thousands  of  trees  will  be  planted  in  the 
county.  Let  us  select  fine  growing  trees  from 
woods  or  nursery,  and,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school,  plant  them  on  its  property. 

The  teachers  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
during  Institute  to  make  a  general  report  of 
Arbor  Day  exercises,  and  the  number  of  trees 
transplanted. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  J.  Brecht, 
County  Superintendent, 


♦- 


THE  FORESTRY  QUESTION. 


THE  Boston  Advertiser  summarizes  in  an 
interesting  way  certain  important  statis- 
tics and  facts  brought  out  by  various  speak- 
ers at  the  Forestry  Congress  : 

"  Figures  do  not  engage  attention  as  they 
ought,  because  few  people  have  imagination 
enough  to  translate  them  into  the  visible 
fact.  But  when  one  is  told — as  we  were 
told  ten  years  ago  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington — that  for  the  supply 
of  railroad  ties  alone  15,000,000  acres  were 
annually  stripped  of  wood  in  the  United 
States,  we  begin  to  ask  how  much  now  goes 
in  other  directions,  and  how  much  is  done 
to  replace  such  destruction. 

"When  we  learn  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  long  ago  as  1869,  113,000  young 
evergreens  were  sold  at  Christmas  for  Christ- 
mas trees,  we  look  a  little  further.  Then 
we  find  that  many  thousand  well-grown  pine 
trees  are  needed  annually  for  the  supply  of 
friction  matches  foi*  this  country  alone.  For 
the  single  article  of  drum-sticks  for  boys' 
drums  the  wood  of  50,000  acres  of  woodland 
is  said  to  be  needed  in  Paris.  The  more 
nervous  of  us  could  live  without  the  drum- 
sticks. But  our  beggars  cannot  live  with- 
out friction  matches.  Nobody  wants  to  live 
without  railroads,  and  it  would  be  hard  it 
we  had  to  substitute  hat  trees  for  evergreens 
in  our  Christmas  celebration.  More  than 
this,  we  do  not  want  to  be  thrown  back  on 
stone  cottages  like  Shakespeare's,  or  like 
those  of  Connaught,  for  our  country  homes. 
In  brief,  we  want  wood,  and  enough  wood. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Forestry  Con- 
gress much  to  check  the  real  use  of  wood, 
but  to  promote  its  growth  and  to  save  it 
from  useless  destruction. 


**  Yes,  and  why  cannot  th^  Forestry  Con- 
gress leave  this  to  dear  old  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Simply 
because  forests  require  more  time  than  one 
man  is  apt  to  care  to  consider  in  his  specula- 
tions. Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  ripe 
and  may  be  sold,  within  a  year.  Everybody, 
almost,  expects  to  live  a  year.  But  wood  is 
hardly  fit  to  cut,  on  the  average,  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years  from  the  time  of  planting. 
And  experiment  proves  that  there  are  not  so 
many  men  or  women  as  could  be  wished 
for  who  care  to  look  forward  so  far  in  their 
speculations. 

**  The  science  of  forestry  has  been  carried 
much  further  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
than  in  England  or  America.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  has  made  it  a  matter  of 
legislation  even  in  the  smaller  German 
States.  They  make  it  a  matter  profitable  to 
their  exchequer.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
for  instance,  which  is  not  twice  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  900,000 
acres  of  forests.  This  is  about  200,000  acres 
more  than  we  have,  the  number  of  acres  in 
woodland  in  Massachusetts,  ten  years  since, 
being  729,792.  Of  the  900,000  acres  in 
Hanover,  600,000  belong  to  the  State.  In 
the  care  of  these  forests  the  State  pays  an- 
nually 1650,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Forest  Department  receives  annually  for  its 
sales  of  timber  and  wood  $1,500,000,  so 
that  the  treasury  of  Hanover  receives  in  one 
year  the  pretty  profit  of  $85  0,000  from  its 
forests." 

The  necessity  of  more  vigorous  measures 
to  preserve  our  forests  from  destruction  is 
enforced  anew  on  public  attention  by  the 
report  of  the  engineers  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment of  Philadelphia.  Their  report  shows 
that  the  supply  furnished  by  the  Schuylkill 
is  steadily  diminishing,  and  will  be  soon 
totally  insufficient  for  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  city,  and  this  diminution  is 
apparently  wholly  attributable  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests.  We  quote  from  the  ac- 
count of  this  report : 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Schuylkill's  summer 
flow  was  estimated  at  500,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
Successive  measurements  made  from  time  to 
time  within  the  last  sixty  years  showed  a  gradual 
diminution,  until  it  was  determined  in  iS74that 
the  minimum  flow  was  only  250,000,000  gallons. 
In  the  course  of  time,  if  the  city's  growth  should 
not  be  checked  and  if  water  should  be  taken 
from  no  other  source,  Philadelphia  would  be 
pumping  up  the  entire  river  in  the  summer 
months. 

This  remarkable  diminution  has  been  caused 
by  cutting  off  the  forests  around  the  head-waters 
of  the  stream.  As  Colonel  Ludlow,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Depart- 
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ment.  said  not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  :  "  The  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests has  to  a  great  extent  deprived  the  river  of 
that  power  of  conservation  which  is  given  by 
woodland p  whereby  the  rainfall  is  held  back 
and  checked,  in  its  passage  to  the  stream,  and 
the  flow  is  mord  nearly  equalized  and  prevented 
from  dashing  down  and  passing  out.** 

This  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  hills 


has  had  ample  illustration  before ;  but  this 
danger  of  water  famine  in  Philadelphia, 
added  to  the  danger  of  destruction  by  flood 
in  the  case  of  Cincinnati  and  other  river 
towns,  ought  to  secure  a  hearing  from  the 
people  for  those  who  demand  some  check  on 
forest  destruction,  either  by  State  or  Na- 
tional legislation.  Christian  Union. 


»  ♦   » 
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Ye  may  be  aye  sticktn'  in  a  tree,  Tock ;  it  will 

grow  when  ye're  sleepin  ."  Scotch  Farmer 


^''PHE  "twenty-day  act,"  as  it  is  called, 
X    which  makes  the  school  month  uniform 
/     throughout  the  State,  means  simply  that  one 
'     hundred  days  of  actual  teaching  in  a  dis- 
•     trict  constitutes  the  minimum  term  of  five 
months;  each  twenty  days    additional    of 
actual  teaching,  an  additional   ''month;" 
while  two  hundred  days  constitute  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  ten  months.     The  State  ap- 
propriation must  be. paid  upon  this  basis. 

This  law  we  regard  as  being  in  the  right 
direction,  but  defective  in  one  feature  of  it. 
It  should  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
clause  giving  to  teachers  present  at  the 
County  Institutes  the  benefit  of  their  time 
thus  spent.  If  directors  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  do  this  now,  additional  legisla- 
tion must  be  secured  giving  such  authority. 
Of  course,  the  time  of  Institute  cannot  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  twenty  days  consti- 
tuting a  school  month  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  against  directors  granting  teachers 
a  pro  rata  remuneration  for  the  time  of 
their  attendance  at  Institute.  At  least  such 
was  our  view  upon  the  passage  of  the  law, 
yet  a  statute  to  this  effect  can  fix  the  matter 
beyond  all  dispute. 

Absence  from  home  and  illness  prevented 
our  seeing,  before  it  appeared  in  print,  the 
dear  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  new 
law  published  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Journal.  In  one  respect,  however,  as  has 
just  been  said,  we  differ  in  opinipn  from  the 
view  there  expressed,  that  **  no  allowance  can 
lawfully  be  made"  for  attendance  at  the 
County  Institute.  lji<  r'  .'r  .  isV    e.  e.  h. 


The  special  report  on  the  results  of  Arbor 
Day  observance  during  the  year— embracing 
both  the  Spring  and  the  Fall  plantings — 


to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  County,  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents,  should  include  nothing  be- 
sides, nor  be  made  in  connection  with  any- 
thing else.  These  reports  must  be  filed  at 
the  Department,  as  showing  the  results  of 
"Arbor  Day  in  1885,"  and  must,  therefore, 
be  formally  made  with  this  end  in  view.  Of 
course,  strict  accuracy  as  to  figures  cannot  be 
expected,  but  the  approximations  should  be 
made  as  near  as  possible  from  the  data  that 
are  available  to  the  hundred  or  more  Super- 
intendents throughout  the  State.  These  re- 
ports should  be  received  at  the  Department 
not  before  November  i6th,  nor  later  than 
December  ist. 


There  are  many  thousand  trees  now  grow- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  that  are  pleasantly 
thought  of  and  referred  to  as  having  been 
planted  on  Thursday,  April  1 6th,  our  first 
Arbor  Day.  So  let  tens  of  thousands  bear 
date  from  our  Autumn  Arbor  Day, 

Thursday,  October  29TH. 

Encourage  the  little  ones  to  plant  their 
trees,  no  less  than  the  older  pupils.  Super- 
intendents, Teachers  and  Directors  will  do 
well  for  their  localities  and  for  the  State,  by 
making  proper  arrangements  for,  and  by  giv- 
ing hearty  encouragement  to,  this  good  work 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  Fellows,  of  the  Iowa  State  Univer-  . 
sity,  presents  the  following  as  a  summary  of 
good  results  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  : 

1.  The  social  advantages.     Country  school  ' 
teachers  are  isolated  and  deprived  of  tne  inspi- 
ration that  comes  from  association.    They  oft- 
times  are  lonesome,  heartsick,  and  discouraged. 
The  annlkal  re-union  of  the  Institute  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.    2.  Direct  aid  is   given  to  , 
the  teachers  in  their  work.  A  problem  is  solved,  ' 
a  difficulty  removed,  a  principle  explained  that  ^ 
has  given  trouble  for  years.  3.  The  professional 
standard  is  raised.    The  best  and  most  skilled 
teachers  are  brought  to  the  front,  pretenders 
and  quacks  are  revealed,  and  the  profession  is 
sifted.     Higher  ideals  of  the  teacher's  work  are 
established.  4.  The  professional  spirit  is  quick-  ; 
ened.    Each  teacher  realizes  that  he  belongs  to 
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the  grand  army  of  teachers.  5.  Through  lec- 
tures and  addresses  an  increasing  interest  is 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the 
teacher's  work.  Teachers  and  parents  obtain 
broader  views  and  appreciate  more  highly  the 
value  of  the  public  school.  6.  It  brings  parents 
and  teachers  nearer  together,  causes  a  belter 
understanding,  and  increases  the  appreciation 
of  the  teacher's  diflficulties  and  work,  and  se- 
cures greater  sympathy  and  support. 

There  are  very  many  men  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  have  never  planted  a  tree.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  their  attention 
in  boyhood  was  not  directed  to  the  matter. 
Of  themselves  they  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing — no  one  ever  suggested  it  as  a  proper 
thing  for  them  to  do — and  the  habit  of 
not  doing  became  hopelessly  chronic  !  Let 
the  schools  change  all  this.  Thousands 
of  schools  in  the  State,  both  in  city  and 
country,  could  make  such  provision  for  secur- 
ing trees  that  each  pupil  would  plant  a  fruit 
tree  or  shade  tree  at  his  or  her  own  home,  or 
on  the  grounds  of  a  friend  or  neighbor.  A 
large  school  of  our  acquaintance  has  done 
the  work  in  this  way :  The  principal  con- 
sulted a  nurseryman,  and  learned  that  he 
could  get  choice  varieties  of  peach  trees  at 
thirteen  cents  each.  He  then  called  for  a  con- 
tribution of  twenty-five  cents  from  such  as 
could  conveniently  make  it — those  who 
could  not  contribute  were  not  urged  to  do 
so.  Everybody  will  have  his  tree  for  Arbor 
Day,  and  each  tree  will  probably  mean 
many  another  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  act  requiring  that  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  with  especial  reference  to  the  use 
of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  be  taught  to  all 
the  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  does  not  con- 
template the  universal  use  of  a  text-book  by 
pupils  of  all  grades.  Proper  instruction 
must  be  given,  but  much  of  it  may  be  oral ; 
and  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  instead  of  to 
individual  classes — as  may  seem  best  to  the 
school  authorities. 


tired  from  tlie  Board  of^^ool. Directors. 
There  is  no  community  but  can  ill  "afford  to 
lose  the  services  of  men  like  Mr.  Harlan  in 
the  direction  of  its  school  affairs. 


Senator  A.  D.  Harlan  of  Chester 
county,  who  wrote  the  Arbor  Day  resolution 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
late  session,  has  been  a  director  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Coatesville  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  was  for  some  years  pi^ident  of 
the  Board.  At  the  late  commencement  ex- 
ercises, resolutions  recognizing  his  '*  con- 
stant kindly  interest  in  teachers  and  scholars, 
his  gratuitous  service  to  them,  and  his  zeal  in 
ever  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  com- 
mon schools,"  were  passed  by  a  rising  vote. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  term  Mr.  Harlan  re- 


r. 


"  The  School  Journal  is  just  what  we 
need, ''writes  an  intelligent  school  officer,  a 
few  days  since.  '*The  members  of  our  Board 
have  thought  that  some  people  might  clamor 
should  we  subscribe  for  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  District.  But  the  subscription  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  schools,  and  as  such  it  is 
eminently  proper. ' '  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subscription  of  the  School  Board 
for  The  School  Journal  has  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  to  the  schools  than  any 
other  like  sum  spent  in  the  District. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  this  kind.  Riding  in 
a  stage  coach  in  England  one  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  he  asked  an  English- 
man how  far  it  was  to  the  source  of  the 
river.  The  Englishman  said,  ''You  may 
not  believe  me,  but  it  is  still  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Thames.  Have  you  any  rivers  like  that  in 
America?**  Dr.  Breckenridge  said  :  '*  In 
my  country  there  is  a  river  which  you  may 
follow  three  hundred  miles  until  it  meets 
with  another  which  has  come  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  then  follow  this  for  a  thousand 
miles  until  it  meets  with  other  waters  that 
have  come  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
and  uniting  with  them,  flows  another  one 
thousand  miles  to  the  sea.*'  The  English- 
man looked  at  him  incredulously  for  a  time, 
turned  away,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  again. 


Hon.  J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  origi- 
nator of  **  Arbor  Day,**  is  one  of  the  most 
original  men  in  the  West.  Arbor  Day  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  many  holidays  which  result  in  no  practi- 
cal benefit.  He  began  tree-planting  upon 
his  own  place  when  Nebraska  was  a  terri- 
tory, and  it  was  through  his  investigations 
in  this  direction  that  he  finally  conceived 
the  idea  of  Arbor  Day.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Nebraska  to  plant  fruit  trees. 
His  neighbors  all  laughed  at  him,  saying 
that  fruit  trees  could  not  live  upon  the  cold 
and  bleak  prairies.  Yet  Mr.  Morton  has 
lived  to  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  all  kinds 
of  Northern  fruits  growyig  in  great  luxur- 
iance and  plenty  about  his  beautiful  coun- 
try place.  This  place  is  named  Arbor 
Lodge.  The  custom  which  he  began  at  his 
own  place,  gradually  extended  throughout 
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the  state,  through  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
advocacy.  He  persuaded  the  legislature  to 
offer  inducements  for  tree-planting.  Prob- 
ably no  one  thing  has  more  conspired  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  Nebraska  than  this 
now  universal  custom  of  tree-planting.  The 
day  has  been  taken  up  by  other  Western 
states  and  is  now  one  of  the  great  holidays 
of  the  West.  Three  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Morton  was  fifty  years  of  age,  he  planted 
with  his  own  hand  a  tree  for  each  year  of 
his  life.  The  Washington  5/^lr  thinks  "He 
is  the  man  whose  statue  ought  to  be  next  set 
up  in  the  National  Capitol.  He  is  more 
worthy  of  remembrance  than  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  battles.'' 


The  edition  of  Supplement  No.  14,  with 
cover  and  other  matter,  comprises  eight 
thousand  copies.  Nearly  three  thousand 
have  already  been  sent  out  to  Institutes  and 
for  use  in  schools.  Prof.  Daniel  Fleisher, 
principal  of  the  schools  of  Troy,  Bradford 
county,  after  using  150  copies,  writes :  **  I 
find  the  opening  exercises  (responsive  read- 
ings) very  convenient  and  interesting.  The 
selection  of  music  is  also  very  good.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  teachers  once  use  them,  they  will 
find  them  a  great  help." 

There  are  School  Directors  who  are 
elected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep 
down  salaries,  to  make  the  school  term  as 
short  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  building  of 
school  houses,  to  reduce  still  lower  the  al- 
ready low  tax- rate,  and  in  every  way  to  con- 
duct the  schools  on  starvation  principles. 
Of  course,  such  men  are  not  at  all  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  work  of  public  education. 
They  would  abolish  the  entire  system  if 
within  their  power  to  do  so ;  as  it  is  they 
cripple  its  usefulness,  hinder  its  growth,  and 
do  what  harm  they  can  within  the  sphere  of 
their  little  influence  and  authority.  Such 
men  are  enemies,  either  openly  declared 
or  in  disguise,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
young  people  of  the  district  when  they  are 
defeated  for  office,  or  die  and  are  worthily 
buried  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 


Arbor  Day  has  been  taken  up  by  our 
neighbors  on  the  north  and  north-east.  A 
Nova  Scotia  paper  says :  *'  The  1 2th  of  May 
was  an  important  day  in  Halifax.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  the  various  schools  thought  so 
at  least ;  for  it  was  a  holiday,  and  one  of 
an  unusual  character.  It  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  custom  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  boon  to  our  schools  and  to  the  city  at 
large.    Great  things  have  generally  small 


beginnings ;  and  we  may  expect  that  the  be- 
ginning thus  made  by  the  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  will  utimately  bear  fruit  in  the 
embellishment  of  our  streets  with  much- 
needed  shade-trees,  and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  in  the  creation  of  a 
healthy  respect  and  love  for  these  fairest 
products  of  nature. '  * 

The  Canada  Ed,  Weekly  ^%\  "It  was 
the  first  School  Arbor  Day  in  the  history  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  all  seemed  to  take  a 
hearty  interest  in  it.  The  citizens  and 
pupils  of  the  town  of  St.  Stephen  together 
contributed  more  than  1 150  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  enterprise,  and  some  200  trees, 
chiefly  maple  and  elm,  were  planted  in  the 
three  school  grounds  of  the  town,  about  a 
thousand  spectators  being  present.'* 

The  Grant  memorial  services  in  the  dif- 
ferent ward  schools  of  Allegheny  City,  as  ar- 
ranged for  by  Supt.  John  Morrow  and  the 
committee  of  Controllers,  were  appropriate 
and  impressive.  They  included  the  tolling 
of  bells,  addresses,  recitations,  the  reading 
of  selections,  and  the  singing  of  dirges  and 
other  appropriate  music  by  the  pupils  in  the 
various  schools. 


In  a  recent  lecture  on  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  at  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science,  Prof.  Atkinson  presented  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  received  theories  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  earth,  in  its  primal  condition  was  a 
sphere  of  seething  gases.  It  passed  through 
four  great  stages  before  it  became  fit  for  the 
support  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Those  four 
penods  were  the  nebulous,  the  incandescent, 
the  chemical  and  the  aqueous.  About  the 
glowing  mass  of  fire  which  composed  the  earth, 
as  it  wheeled  a  brilliant  and  gleaming  ball 
through  space,  there  formed  a  thin  crust  of 
rock,  as  the  first  coat  of  ice  forms  on  a  lake. 
The  earth  became  a  cooling  globe,  and  this 
crust  grew  in  thickness.  Within  it,  however, 
the  molten  mass  burned  and  surged,  as  it  burns 
and  surges  to  this  day.  All  of  the  sixty-five 
well-known  elements  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  burning  sea  within  the  earth.  From 
these  elements  come  our  metals,  minerals, 
fruits,  flowers,  trees,  rocks,  birds  ;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  man  himself  is  formed  was 
once  a  part  of  this  scorching  hell.  In  its  gas- 
eous state  the  earth  filled  a  volume  eighteen 
hundred  times  larger  than  the  space  it  now 
occupies,  and  would  have  filled  the  whole 
planetary  space  now  taken  up  by  Mars.  You 
can  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  expansion 
of  gases  when  you  remember  that  a  gallon  of 
water  converted  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
would  make  eighteen  hundred  volumes  of  those 
gases.  If  the  waters  of  the  seas  were  all  turned 
into  gas  their  volume  would  reach  to  the  moon. 
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EARLY  LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 


Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  a  cousin  of  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  and  now  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  Boys'  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  was  superintendent  of  Chester 
county  from  1857  to  i860;  and  we  learn 
from  competent  authority  was,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, the  originator  of  Local  Institutes,  as 
distinguished  from  district  and  county  as- 
semblages of  teachers,  and  which  have  since 
become  so  marked  and  useful  a  feature  in 
Pennsylvania  school  work.  Meetings  of 
teachers  had  been  previously  held  there  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  Local  Institute  had  not 
been  formally  introduced  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  educational  work  in  any 
county. 

Discarding  for  the  time  the  seriatim  visi- 
tation of  the  schools,  which  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  had  made  little  impression  on  a 
somnolent  public,  he  set  to  work  with  buoy- 
ant zeal  and  energy  to  wake  up  the  people, 
and  excite  in  them,  through  the  social  ele- 
ment and  institute  work,  a  positive  interest 
in  common  school  instruction  ;  to  put  some- 
thing of  life  and  hopefulness  into  the  schools 
that  should  make  them  worth  visiting. 

To  this  end  he  organized  eight  annual 
Local  Institutes,  conveniently  distributed 
throughout  the  county,  to  accommodate 
and  influence,  as  the  records  show,  the  59 
school  districts  in  the  county,  with  their 
286  schools,  180  male  and  169  female  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils,  354  school  directors, 
and  16,578  taxpayers  and  their  families, 
and  maintained  them  in  full  and  efficient 
operation  every  year  to  the  close  of  his 
term.  He  gained  his  object,  although  by 
what  were  then  regarded  as  sensational 
methods,  which  were  so  only  because  un- 
usual and  unfamiliar.  As  that  veteran 
superintendent,  W.  W.  Woodruff — who  has 
well  served  two  populous  and  important 
counties — truly  remarked  at  Harrisburg, 
these  pioneer  Chester  county  institutes  ex- 
erted an  awakening  and  moulding  influence 
that  has  reached  down  with  healthful  im- 
pulse to  the  present  time. 

In  1859  Superintendent  S.  P.  Bollman, 
of  Indiana  county,  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  gave  up  for 
that  one  winter  his  plodding  visitations,  and 
organized  a  series  of  Local  Institutes  that 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  ex- 
erted a  very  happy  influence  upon  public 
sentiment,  and  greatly  cheered  and  encour- 
aged the  teachers.  Like  results  will  follow 
like  eflbrts  wherever  put  forth ;  and  the 
strong  paper  read  at  Harrisburg  by  Super- 


intendent James  M.  Coughlin,  of  Luzerne, 
ought  to  stimulate  other  superintendents  to 
corresponding  eff'orts  in  the  same  beneficent 
direction.  The  county  superintendency  is 
nowhere  dead,  except  as  it  voluntarily  ceases 
to  live  by  neglecting  to  keep  itself  alive. 
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ALI^AROUND  TRAINING. 


WHERE  HAND  AND  BRAIN  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED 

SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


IN  his  excellent  address  at  Harrisburg  on 
industrial  education,  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Riddle,  of  Pittsburgh,  remarked  that  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  endeavored  in  1834  to  incor- 
porate the  following  provision  into  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state  : 

Whereas,  Manual  labor  may  be  advanta- 
geously connected  with  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction  in  some  or  all  of  the  schools,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Directors  to  decide 
whether  such  connection  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts shall  take  place  or  not,  and  if  decided  affir- 
matively, they  shall  have  power  to  purchase 
materials  and  employ  artisans  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and,  when  practicable,  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

He  suggested  that  if  this  had  become  a 
law  at  that  time,  our  state  might  now  be  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  other  states.  As  an  his- 
torical fact  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  did 
become  a  law,  and  was  incorporated  into 
the  school  law  of  1834,  as  section  10,  and 
remained  upon  the  statute-book  as  a  part  of 
our  common  school  code  until  that  act  was 
superseded  by  the  school  law  of  1836,  when 
it  was  dropped  out  and  has  not  since  been 
restored.  At  that  early  day  it  was  impracti- 
cable. There  were  neither  public  sentiment 
nor  pecuniary  resources  to  make  it  operative; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  we  have  barely  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  prospective  success. 

We  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Stevens  was 
the  projector  of  that  section.  It  is  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes'  recorded  testimony  that  the  act  of 
1834  was  mainly  drafted  by  Samuel  Breck, 
a  Senator  from  Philadelphia,  and  success- 
fully advocated  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Stevens. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  more  defin- 
ite information  on  this  point  ? 

In  this  connection  perhaps  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  interest  than  the  description  of 
a  working  school  that  promises  to  realize 
the  dreams  of  the  friends  of  general  educa- 
tion a  half  century  ago.  The  school  was 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  our  October 
number,  but  the  following,  from  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Press  of  Oct.   4th,  presents  some 
additional  facts  of  interest : 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Wood  Streets  stands  the  old  public  school  house 
that  has  during  the  past  twelve  months  been 
refitted  for  occupancy  by  the  Philadelphia  Man- 
ual Training  School.  Since  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  132  boys  have  been  hard  at  work 
there  taking  the  initial  lessons  of  a  three  years* 
course  that  is  to  teach  them  to  practically  per- 
form such  work  as  is  only  theoretically  referred 
to  in  the  education  of  most  youths.  These  boys 
will  graduate  after  their  three  years*  instruction 
far  advanced,  not  only  in  necessary  mental 
training,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  turning  the 
work  of  their  hands  to  useful  account. 

The  building  is  three  stones  high,  and  on  the 
second  and  third  floor  glass  partitions  are  so 
placed  that  the  floor  may  be  one  large  room  or 
oe  divided  into  three  class  rooms  at  will.  On 
the  third  floor  are  the  rooms  for  mechanical 
drawing,  the  laboratories  and  the  lunch-room, 
and  on  the  next  the  rooms  for  English  litera- 
ture, mathematics  and  physical  geography. 
TTie  first  floor  is  devoted  to  wood  and  metal 
working  departments,  principal's  office  and  the 
lavatories.  There  are  two  flights  of  stairs,  one 
used  by  ascending  and  the  other  by  descending 
classes  as  they  move  from  floor  to  floor.  The 
132  boys  are  divided  into  three  classes,  A.  B, 
and  C,  and  these  again  into  divisions  called  A 
1-2,  B  1-2,  C  12,  so  that  in  each  division  there 
are  twenty-two  boys.  In  moving  from  room  to 
room,  the  boys  fall  into  line  in  places  assigned 
them,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  noise  of  a  mov- 
ing class,  there  is  no  sound  save  the  measured 
tread  of  a  disciplined  column  of  twos.  The 
time  is  so  arranged  that  each  boy  has  two  hours 
a  day  in  each  mechanical  department. 

A  visitor  to  the  school,  as  he  enters  the  metal- 
working  room  on  the  first  floor,  may  well  im- 
agine himself  in  some  ideal  workshop.  Placed 
at  convenient  distances  and  supplied  with  proper 
tools  are  the  work  benches,  each  occupied  by  a 
bright-looking  lad,  busily  engaged.  Last  week 
the  boys  were  learning  cutting  and  filing  by  line. 
All  the  instruction  is  by  measurement.  Each 
pupil  has  to  learn  to  work  by  line.  A  blue  print 
pattern  of  the  piece  of  work  to  be  made  is 
hung  in  front  of  each  boy*s  bench,  and  the  work 
finished  must  be  exactly  like  the  pattern.  First 
the  boy  is  taught  how  to  stand  at  his  bench. 
Then  he  is  shown  just  how  the  tool  required  for 
any  piece  of  work  is  to  be  held.  He  is  shown 
how,  in  any  mechanical  undertaking,  an  easy, 
free  use  of  the  hands,  arms  and  body  is  possible, 
and  constant  oversight  ensures  his  carrying  out 
the  instructions  given. 

Not  a  word  is  spoken  in  the  workrooms, 
save  what  the  teacher  says  as  he  moves  from 
one  boy  to  another,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. On  the  day  upon  which  the  writer  called, 
the  lads  were  cutting  and  filing  a  piece  of  cast 
iron,  about  four  inches  by  four  ana  two  inches 
thick,  down  to  a  certain  size.  It  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  how  well  each  boy  managed 
his  tools,  and  the  easy  attitude  in  which  he  stood. 

In  the  wood- working  department,  the  divi- 


sion just  then  at  work  were  being  instructed  in 
planing  and  sawing.  Here  the  same  order,  the 
same  interest,  and  the  same  close  oversight  were 
noticeable.  One  lad  was  being  taught  how  to 
hold  his  plane  when  he  adjusted  the  blade,  * 
while  another  was  carefully  following  out  the 
most  approved  method  of  sawing.  The  benches 
here,  as  in  the  metal  room,  are  models  of  con- 
venience and  compactness.  When  a  division 
is  through  work  in  either  room,  each  member 
must  not  only  return  his  tools  to  their  places, 
but  must  put  away  the  piece  of  material  he  has 
been  at  work  upon  in  a  cupboard  arranged  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  second  floor  a  class  was  reviewing  the 
arithmetic  in  one  room,  going  through  a  course 
of  English  classics  in  another,  and  in  a  third 
mastering  physical  geography.  On  the  third 
floor  were  found  the  drawing  room  and  labora- 
tory. In  the  latter  is  a  large  trough,  from  each 
end  of  which  run  tables.  Within  the  trough  is 
the  particular  animal  or  part  of  animal  under 
dissection.  The  teacher  stands  behind  the  trough 
and  deals  out  to  the  boys  standing  around  the 
tables  such  portions  of  lung,  liver  or  limb  as  he 
desires  them  to  inquire  into.  After  awhile  the 
inner  workings  of  a  giblet  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
mystery  to  any  of  the  132  boys.  They  will  all 
be  able  to  pass  a  very  creditable  examination 
as  physiologists,  and  aided  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  saw,  may  be  able  to  turn  their  hands  to 
a  bit  of  simple  surgery. 

In  the  second  year's  courbc  pattern -making 
will  be  taught,  but  the  lads  will  not  be  advanced 
enough  for  that  for  twelve  months  to  come. 
Throughout  the  school  the  appliances  for  the 
neat  and  orderly  care  of  the  books,  drawing- 
boards,  tools  and  material,  were  remarkably  in- 
genious. A  new  building  will  be  erected  and 
supplied  with  power  and  machine  shops,  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  following  out  of  the  in- 
tended instruction.  All  the  necessary  appli- 
ances will  be  introduced,  from  the  dangerous 
circular  saw  and  more  innocent  turning-lathe 
of  carpentry  to  the  heavy  boring  and  cutting 
machines  of  metal-working.  In  the  drawing 
room  free-hand,  as  well  as  mechanical  drawing 
is  taught. 

The  entrance  examination  is  of  the  standard 
of  the  High  School,  but  any  visitor  will  be  struck 
by  the  bright,  intelligent  faces  of  almost  every 
boy  in  the  schoolhouse.  When  graduation  is 
accomplished  the  recipient  of  a  diploma  will  be 
on  his  way  towards  being  a  completely  trained 
carpenter,  machinist,  or  metal  worker.  He  will 
have  learned  under  the  most  careful  guidance 
lessons  that  the  apprentices  of  the  past,  and 
even  of  the  present  generation,  have  worked 
early  and  late  for  years  to  acquire  in  crowded 
shops.  He  will  have  had  much  play  with  his 
work,  instead  of  going  through  the  usual  long 
hours  of  the  embryo  mechanic.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  as  competent  after  three  years,  under 
the  system  of  the  training-school,  as  he  would 
be  after  six  years  of  workshop  discipline.  He 
will,  at  the  same  time,  take  in  a  good  literary 
education,  which  is  denied  the  ordinary  appren- 
tice, unless  the  latter  attend  the  night  class  of 
some  school  and  labor  diligently  therein. 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 


.^    FOR  THE  ADVANCED  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


THE  formal  inauguration  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Pa.,  the  institution  founded  and 
endowed  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  for  the  advanced  education  of 
women,  took  place  September  23.  The  cer- 
emonies were  held  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  invited  guests,  friends  of  the 
college  and  representatives  of  the  various 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  early  afternoon  trains  from  Broad 
Street  Station  took  such  crowds  to  Bryn 
Mawr,  that  at  three  o'clock  Taylor  Hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  On  the  platform 
were  seated  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
college,  besides  many  distinguished  guests. 

Francis  T.  King,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  to  have  presided,  but  he 
was  detained  at  his  home  by  sickness,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Philip  C.  Garrett. 
After  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  29th 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
there  was  a  period  of  silence,  after  the  custom 
of  Friends,  when  Dr.  Thomas  offered  prayer. 

The  President  of  the  college.  Dr.  James 
E.  Rhoads,  then  read  a  statement  relative 
to  the  founding  and  the  future  work  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College.     He  said  : 

"  To-day  we  rejoice  in  a  culmination  and 
a  beginning.  The  long  course  of  providen- 
tial events  which  has  led  to  the  founding  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  the  patient  work 
of  preparation  for  it,  have  closed,  and  the 
actual  life  of  the  college  has  begun.  It  is 
most  fit,  then,  while  acknowledging  that 
every  good  gift  is  from  above,  that  we  should 
also  give  just  honor  to  Dr.  Taylor,  whose 
liberal  mind  and  generous  heart  led  him  to 
conceive  the  design  of  this  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  to  de- 
vote almost  his  entire  estate  to  its  establish- 
ment.*' Referring  briefly  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
ancestry,  the  President  remarked  that  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  there  has  been  a 
noble  rivalry  in  the  munificence  of  the  gifts 
made  by  men  and  women  of  wealth  to  fos- 
ter education.  In  1882  the  private  gifts  for 
education  of  all  grades  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  17,000.000,  while  those  for  col- 
leges and  universities  alone  were  more  than 
13,500,000.  The  founding  of  the  Towne 
Scientific  School  in  the  University,  the 
creation  of  the  Lehigh  University,  the 
strengthening  of  Lafayette  College,  and  the 
recent  legacy  to  Haverford,  by  Jacob  P. 
Jones,  were  mentioned  to  show  what  had 


been  done  in  this  State.  Reverting  to  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Trustees  who 
carried  out  his  plans,  Dr.  Rhoads  said  the 
Trustees  had  so  carefully  husbanded  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal  that  the  invested 
property  of  the  college  now  nearly  equals  the 
sum  originally  devised. 

Dr.  Rhoads  went  on  to  say  that  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  women 
ought  to  share  equally  with  men  the  facili- 
ties for  mental  culture  in  its  highest  forms, 
is  obsolete,  and  he  then  discussed  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  limits  which  a  college  should 
assign  to  its  requirements  for  admission  to 
its  departments,  and  the  curriculum.  The 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  classical  and 
modern  languages,  history,  science,  philoso- 
phy, and  art,  were  given  at  length,  and  the 
President  concluded  by  addressing  the  Fac- 
ulty and  students,  urging  the  importance  of 
their  respective  duties. 

President  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  then  introduced 
by  Mr.  Garrett,  who  referred  to  him  as 
"  one  of  the  most  enlightened  educators  of 
our  day,"  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  selection  for  the  post 
which  he  now  fills.     Dr.  Gilman  said  : 

The  occasion  upon  which  we  are  assembled 
appears  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  progfress  of  modern  culture.  If  all  that  is 
involved  in  this  foundation  be  considered — ^its 
endowment,  its  plans,  its  aspirations,  its  staff,  its 
abhorrence  of  all  that  is  false  and  low,  its  ad- 
herence to  all  that  is  good  and  true — ^who  can 
question  that  American  education  makes  to-day 
a  decided  forward  step  ?  A  munificent  gift  is 
this  day  set  apart  to  provide  for  young  women 
intellectual  opportunities  as  varied,  as  inviting 
and  as  complete,  as  those  which  are  offered  to 
young  men  in  the  best  American  colleges.  In 
this  region,  at  least,  it  can  never  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  light  of  knowledge,  that 

"  If  the  glory  reached  the  nun 
'Twas  through  an  iron  grate," 

for  this  edifice  has  many  windows  and  portals 
open  to  the  sun.  Never,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  has  so  large  a  gift  from  a  single  per- 
son been  consecrated  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in- 
deed, succeeds  to  the  experience  of  numerous 
seminaries,  but  its  scope  is  wider  than  would 
have  been  thought  possible  a  very  few  years  ago. 
It  follows  other  foundations,  Vassar,  Smith, 
Sage  and  Wellesley,  that  harmonious  quartette, 
but  it  is  not  inferior  in  promise  to  any  of  its 
elder  sisters.  It  is  in  close  correspondence 
with  Girton  Newnham,  Lady  Margaret  and  Mary 
Somerville  Halls,  in  England,  but  it  does  not 
stand  as  they  do  in  juxtaposition  to  the  traditions 
or  prejudices  of  antecedent  centuries  ;  it  is  not 
an  annex  nor  a  department,  nor  an  affiliated 
branch  of  some  other  institution ;  'the  vine  cling- 
ing to  the  oak ;'  it  is  not  an  exponent  of  co-edu- 
cation nor  the  supplicant  for  woman's  rights; 
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it  places  no  dependence  on  alliances,  defensive 
or  offensive;  but  it  stands  modestly,  firmly, 
hopefully,  by  itself,  asking  no  favor,  offering  no 
excuses,  demanding  no  recognition  but  that 
which  is  earned — it  simply  is  and  is  to  be.** 

After  appropriate  congratulations  to  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  and  a  few  remarks  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  founder,  Presi- 
dent Oilman  proceeded  to  discuss  the  dan- 
gers attending  foundations,  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  those  which  are  built  and 
those  which  are  planted,  and,  taking  the 
latter  as  the  only  wise  course,  dwelling  upon 
the  seed  which  is  to  be  planted.  This 
brought  him  to  the  particular  theme  which 
he  had  been  requested  to  present,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  liberty  and  authority,  of  free- 
dom and  law,  of  elective  courses  and  a  pre- 
scribed curriculum.  After  speaking  of  the 
disputes  upon  problems  covered  by  these 
phrases,  he  touched  upon  the  question  of 
whether  Greek  is  essential  to  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  holding  that  "of  all  the 
forms    of   beginning    the    debate    this    is 

the  most  unsatisfactory Why  not 

ask  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education? 
Whether  all  minds  require  the  same  be- 
ginning? Whether  high  intellectual  forces 
can  be  developed  by  very  different  agen- 
cies? Whether  college^  which  are  well 
endowed  should  provide  only  one  sort  of 
training,  or  should  offer  many?  Whether 
good  work  is  not  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion in  all  branches  of  study?  Whether 
it  is  not  desirable  that  all  who  seek 
to  fit  themselves  for  an  intellectual  life 
should  do  so  under  the  most  liberalizing 
circumstances?  These  forms  of  discussion 
seem  to  me  much  more  profitable.  We 
need  not  go  far  back  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation to  discover  that  when  Greek  came  in 
it  was  in  the  face  of  dire  opposition  ;  when 
modem  science  was  introduced  it  came  as 
an  intruder;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
modern  languages  and  literature  should  now 
be  the  studies  most  demanded,  and  the 
studies  whose  encroachments  are  most  jeal- 
ously resisted.  I  am  always  reminded  of 
the  quandary  of  an  irresistible  force  impelled 
upon  an  impenetrable  surface.  No  one  can 
tell  what  will  happen.'* 

Dr.  Gilman  thought  that  the  authorities 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  have  employed  a 
term  which  is  uncommonly  felicitous — "  the 
group  system.'' 

"Avoiding  the  notion  that  there  is  but 
one  curriculum  for  a  college  education,  and 
the  notion  that  there  should  be  no  curricu- 
lum whatever,  the  group  system  presents  the 
idea  of  several  courses  or  groups  of  studies, 


each  of  which  has  distinctive  characteristics, 
and  one  of  which  must  be  taken  as  a  bind- 
ing choice  by  every  candidate  for  academic 
honors.  The  student  may  elect  which 
group  he  prefers,  but  the  constituents  of 
that  group  have  been  predetermined  by  the 
authorities,  and  are  not  to  be  fitfully  modi- 
fied. Everybody  will  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciples well  formulated  a  few  years  ago  by 
one  of  the  Education  Commissioners  of  the 
British  Government  are  adapted  to  modern 
times — that  a  liberal  education  in  our  day 
calls  for  instruction  in  language  and  litera- 
ture, in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences, 
history  and  philosophy,  and  that  the  pro- 
portions of  these  elements  may  be  endlessly 
modified.  Every  house  must  have  fioors, 
walls  and  roof,  but  the  relations  of  size  may 
be  infinitely  varied  and  should  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  occupants.  .  .  How  many 
men  of  judgment,  wisdom  and  learning, 
even,  can  we  name  who  never  received  a 
Baccalaureate  degree?  Think  of  Shakes- 
peare, Faraday,  Lincoln  and  Whittier.  Will 
any  one  dare  to  say  that  they  would  have 
been  better  for  following  a  prescribed  cur- 
riculum? or  that  they  were  not  educated? 
or  how  unfortunate  it  was  they  did  not  re- 
ceive a  Baccalaureate  diploma  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  requisite?" 

The  reason  assigned  by  those  who  cling 
to  the  classical  course,  Dr.  Gilman  contin- 
ued, is  that,  among  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  Christendom,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  leaniing,  classical  training  has  been  found 
the  most  convenient,  successful  and  fruitful 
discipline  which  can  be  offered  in  schools 
and  colleges  to  average  minds.  But  there 
are  natures  that  will  not  be  governed  by  en- 
forced schedule,  and  "shall  such  minds  get 
all  their  training  away  from  schools?  Be- 
cause they  turn  away  from  the  classics,  shall 
they  not  learn  the  sciences?  Because  they 
have  not  the  power  to  soar  with  the  eaglets 
in  the  mathematical  firmament,  may  they 
not  be  trained  to  turn  their  microscopic 
vision  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  ex- 
plore the  mysterious  beds  of  the  ocean? 
Because  they  do  not  love  antiquity,  shall  they 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  problems 
of  modern  political  science?  If  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  they  will  need  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  French  and  German,  shall 
they  be  forced  to  postpone  the  acquisition 
until  their  college  course  is  ended?  Now, 
the  group  system,  as  it  is  called,  enables  the 
scholar  who  desires  the  original,  old-fash- 
ioned, highly  recommended  college  course  of 
studies  to  follow  it  in-  the  company  of  those 
who,  like  himself,  believe  in  it  and  love  it. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  another  group  of 
studies,  based  on  science  or  upon  history,  or 
upon  modem  languages  or  literature,  may  be 
chosen  by  the  student  who  does  not  prefer 
the  old  curriculum." 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  said:  **The 
college,  be  it  old  or  new,  great  or  small,  for 
men  or  women,  which  leads  its  pupils  to 
seek  out,  to  hold  fast,  to  set  in  order,  to 
weigh  well  and  to  turn  to  good  uses,  with  a 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
mysteries,  the  lessons  of  nature,  of  history, 
of  art,  of  poetry,  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion, will  be  sure  to  prepare  its  disciples  for 
'  the  right  conduct  of  business  and  the  noble 
eipployment  of  leisure/  " 

Dr.  Oilman  was  followed  by  President 
Thomas  Chase,  of  Haverford  College,  who 
was  introduced  as  the  author  of  several  of 
the  classics  and  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  President  Chase  spoke  of 
the  great  work  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  con- 
ceived, but  had  not  lived  to  see,  as  an  insti- 
tution which  '*  contemplates  no  narrow  or 
one-sided  training.  You  aim  at  whole  and 
complete  culture,  to  make  true  women,  in- 
tegers, and  not  vulgar  fractions.  This  is 
not  to  be  a  mere  nunnery,  nor  a  mere  shrine 
for  the  worship  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  mere 
nursery  of  female  cricketers,  equestrians 
and  gymnasts,  but  it  is  evidently  designed 
in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
and  advanced  views  of  our  age  for  the  sym- 
metrical culture  and  development  of  all 
the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed — 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical."  Referring 
to  the  '*  battles  between  the  advocates  of 
modern  languages  alone  and  those  who 
favor  Greek  and  Latin  as  well,"  the 
speaker  said  there  are  good  educations 
and  good  educations,  which  may  differ 
much  and  yet  be  good,  each  one  in  its  own 
place;  *'at  the  same  time,"  he  continued, 
**  there  is  what  we  may  confidently  call  the 
best  general  education,  the  one  best  entitled 
to  be  called  liberal  and  generous,  and  from 
that  best  and  highest  scheme  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  be  excluded. 
I  am  glad  that  this  fact  is  recognized  in 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  that  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts — which  represents  the 
most  liberal  ideal  of  general  and  preparatory 
culture— cannot  be  obtained  without  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  as  well  as  of  Latin." 
President  Chase  regarded  these  two  branches 
indispensable  in  a  truly  liberal  education, 
not  only  as  a  discipline,  but  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  the  scholarship. -sought  for.  These 
questions  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 


In  the  course  of  his  words  of  welcome  to 
the  new  college,  he  said :  **  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  sisterhood 
of  colleges,  as  a  representative  of  an  institu- 
tion of  kindred  origin  and  kindred  aims, 
which,  now  that  a  new  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude has  been  evolved  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  will  claim  in  future  the  dis- 
tinction of  shining  with  it  in  felicitous  con- 
junction, in  a  new  and  brilliant  constella- 
tion of  the  Twins." 

After  addressing  iiimself  to  his  fellow- 
teachers,  he  said  in  conclusion:  "In  the 
sure  hope  that  this  college  will  do  its  full 
part  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  mission, 
I  hail  the  promise  which  this  day  brings. 
All  hail  that  long  hereafter  when  the  name 
of  '*Bryn  Mawr"  shall  be  a  spell  to  raise  or 
to  quicken  all  noble  thoughts  and  high  as- 
pirations, no  less  potent  than  have  been  the 
names  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  of  Leipzig 
and  Gottingen,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  1 " 

EX-MINISTER  LOWELL* S   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Garrett  remarked  that  it  was  usually 
the  custom  to  read  a  commemorative  poem 
on  such  occasions,  but  Bryn  Mawr  College 
was  favored  with  something  better  than  that, 
the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded  the 
greatest  poet  of  America,  the  Hon.  James 
Russell  Lowell. 

Mr.  Lowell  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and,  when  the  applause  which 
greeted  him  had  ceased,  he  said : 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance  that 
I  come  forward  from  where  I  was  seated,  for  I 
have  a  certain  fear  that  the  instinct  in  the  wood 
may  arouse  the  old  instinct  of  lecturing,  and 
that  I  shall  detain  you  longer  than  I  had  in- 
tended. I  shall  not  now  tell  you  the  reason  I 
came  here  to-day,  for  it  would,  take  too  long. 
It  is  forty  years  long.  In  1845  I  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  there  was  thrown  into  contact 
with  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
"  Quakers,"  as  they  are  so  generally  called,  and 
I  use  the  term  out  of  no  disrespect.  There  is  a 
particle  of  blood  in  my  veins  which  came  down 
from  ancestors  who  had  persecuted  theirs;  and 
it  was  those  drops  which  I  derived  from  those 
'independents'  which  enabled  me  to  sympa- 
thize more  keenly  with  the  Quakers  that  I  met 
in  Philadelphia.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  placid- 
ness  of  their  manners,  the  un pretentiousness  of 
their  manner,  as  far  from  meanness  as  from 
luxury ;  the  beauty  of  their  lives,  a  beauty  and 
grace  of  line  and  proportion  like  that  of  a  Doric 
temple ;  more  than  all,  the  great  kindness  which 
they  showed  to  me — a  troublesome  young  fel- 
low. So  frank  and  outspoken  was  I  that  1  even 
told  them  my  ancestors  were  quite  right  in  the 
treatment  they  bestowed  upon  the  Quakers.  I 
am  not  here  to  pay  off  that  debt,  but  to  express 
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my  gnUitude,  and,  if  it  had  been  other  than  a 
Quaker  foundation,  I  should  not  have  been 
here  to-day. 

Speaking  of  a  recent  visit  to  Haverford, 
Mr.  Lowell  went  on  to  say : 

I  was  much  impressed  by  a  neglected  hot- 
house into  which  I  went,  and  in  which  I  found 
a  quantity  of  exquisite  tea-roses.  It  was  like 
breaking  into  the  palace  of  a  sleeping  beauty — 
it  was  the  one  outlet  allowed  by  the  Quakers 
for  their  sense  of  the  beautiful.  I  am  very  glad 
there  is  a  more  cordial  feeling  between  the 
society  and  color  than  there  was  in  those  days, 
although  I  remember  I  began  to  look  upon 
drab  as  one  of  the  warmest. 

If  I  had  intended  to  make  an  address,  I 
should  certainly  have  put  it  in  writing,  for  I 
have  a  saying  of  Goetne's  in  my  mind,  that 
"one  should  think  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to 
keep  his  mind  from  staggenng,"  for  I  have  an 
impression  that  my  mind  may  be  doing  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  President 
Oilman  wonder  what  the  result  would  be  if  an 
irresistible  body  was  impelled  against  an  impen- 
etrable surface,  Mr.  Lowell  continued,  for  it 
looks  as  if  he  had  never  discussed  the  Greek 
question.  The  result  is  that  the  irresistible  force 
thinks  the  absolutely  impenetrable  surface  an 
exceedingly  stupid  thing!  I  notice  that  when 
the  mention  of  the  enforcement  of  Greek  is 
applauded,  it  proceeds  from  some  one  whom 
age  has  emancipated  from  the  chance  of  being 
subjected  to  it !  I  sympathize  with  that  feeling 
which  would  retain  Greek  as  an  obligatory 
study,  but  I  do  feel  that  if  it  is  only  kept  as  a 
discipline,  if  that  is  its  only  use,  then  I  acknowl- 
edge that  discipline  may  be  obtained  in  other 
ways.  A  sonnet  of  Keats,  which  has  been  al- 
luded to,  (President  Chase  having  referred  to 
that  in  which  the  poet  likens  his  joy  at  his  first 
introduction  to  Homer  to  that  of  one  who  dis- 
covers a  new  planet  or  first  looks  down  upon  a 
new  ocean) — I  only  want  to  say  that  sonnet  was 
not  written  by  Keats  when  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Homer,  but  to  Chapman's  Homer. 

I  remember  having  had  a  prejudice  against 
small  colleges,  and  I  am  still  partly  under  the 
same  impression,  but  I  was  converted  by  a  visit 
to  Williams  College.  They  are  of  great  use  as 
seminaries  of  culture  where  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  existed.  We,  as  Americans,  take  too 
much  credit  to  ourselves  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  found  fault  with  for  saying 
something  not  complimentary  to  our  culture 
also.  I  don't  know  the  good  of  a  country  to  a 
man  if  he  can't  tell  the  truth  of  it,  nor  of  a 
country  if  it  cannot  have  the  truth  told  about  it. 
It  is  no  credit  to  a  man  to  walk  upright  if  his 
thoughts  must  go  on  all-fours. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  change  Har- 
vard firom  a  college  to  a  university,  the  opinions 
of  several  were  asked.  I  said  that  my  notion 
was  that  a  university  was  a  place  where  nothing 
that  was  useful  was  taught.  I  thought  America 
would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  univer- 
sity until  a  man  could  get  a  living  by  the  digging 
of  Sanskrit  roots.    I  meant  it  was  a  reaction  in 


my  own  mind  against  the  theory  that  a  univer- 
sity education  is  to  help  a  man  as  a  bread-win- 
ner. The  better  part  would  be  the  life-long 
sweetener  of  all  the  bread  he  ever  gets. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-day,  for  1  have  also 
been  heretical  about  Wellesley,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  take  it  back.  The  President  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  who  did  credit  to  her  country,  read 
a  paper  before  a  scientific  institute  in  England, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  the  best  ever  de- 
livered there.  I  have  often  thought  there  was  a 
single  essay  of  Montaigne's  which,  if  a  man 
followed  out  in  all  its  thoughts  and  suggestions, 
would  give  what  was  practically  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— the  object  is  to  make  cultivated  men  and 
women. 

I  am  glad  English  is  to  be  taught  here,  for 
there  is  a  great  laxity  in  the  use  of  English  in 
this  country,  and  in  England,  too.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  over-accuracy,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  public  schools.  I  have  heard  it  said,  '*  He 
turned  around  his  head.'  That  is  a  feat  I  should 
have  been  gratified  at  seeing.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  people  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  street.  We 
used  to  say  '  the  middle,'  and  that  did  just  as 
well.  A  barber  once  asked  me  how  I  parted 
my  hair — on  the  side  or  in  the  centre ;  to  which 
I  had  to  reply  that  the  years  were  fast  relieving 
me  of  the  necessity  of  parting  my  hair  in  the 
centre!  There  is  one  institution  among  the 
Quakers  which  I  liked,  and  that  is  the  silent 
meeting  where  people  sat  looking  more  good 
and  wise  than  possible,  almost,  and  where  all 
had  nothing  to  say  and  kept  it  a  profound  se- 
cret. 

I  want  to  express  again  my  unqualified  plea- 
sure at  being  here.  I  have  been  prejudiced 
against  new  colleges,  for  I  thought  it  better  to 
add  to  the  foundations  already  existing.  An- 
tiquity has  a  vast  weight  in  culture.  I  never 
went  to  Oxford  without  being  inspired  by  the 
murmur  of  immortal  feet;  I  miss  that  here,  but^ 
we  can  produce  here  men  and  women  who  are 
truly  civilized — who  know  the  difference  between 
literature  and  printed  matter.  The  question  is 
not  how  much,  but  what  is  to  be  read.  As  to 
the  method  of  teaching,  I  believe  that  of  more 
importance  than  what  is  taught.  When  the  re- 
vival of  learning  took  place  it  was  called  the 
'  New  Learning.'  Could  we  get  an  ideal  teacher 
who  could  give  to  her  scholars,  no  matter  if  it 
is  only  the  multiplication  table,  an  idea  that  it 
is  the  '  New  Learning,*  it  should  be  the  aim 
to  give  life  to  teaching ;  and  I  am  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  institution  devoted  to 
the  training  of  teadiers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lowell's  address, 
the  audience  was  invited  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  a  collation  was  served.  y^ 

The  college  opened  with  thirty-seven/ 
students  and  five  Fellows,  who  are  young 
lady  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  have 
come  here  for  post-graduate  studies  in  spe- 
cial courses.  The  intention  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  founder  of  the .  institution,  was  to  pro- 
vide a  college  for  young  women  where  a 
higher  education  could   be  obtained.      It 
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was  his  wish  to  make  the  expenses  for  ob- 
taining the  higher  education  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  College  offers  to  young  women 
a  more  advanced  course  than  any  other  simi- 
lar institution  for  women,  at  a  less  cost.  A 
candidate  for  admission  will  be  expected  to 
pass  an  examination  similar  to  that  required 
by  Harvard  of  young  men  for  admission  to 
the  University,  or  of  young  women  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Harvard  Annex.  A  Harvard 
certificate  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  examination.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  modelled  largely  after  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  students  after  Vassar.  Although 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  to  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  neither 
professors  nor  students  will  be  objected  to 
because  of  denominational  affiliations. 

The  main  building — Taylor  Hall — is  de- 
voted to  class  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  and 
Merion  Hall  has  accommodations  for  fifty 
young  lady  boarders.  The  gymnasium 
stands  "back  of  Merion  Hall,  and  cottages, 
in  which  the  President,  the  Dean  and  the 
lady  teachers  live,  stand  in  front  of  the 
college  building  proper.  Other  halls  will 
soon  be  erected.  They  are  of  graceful  de- 
sign and  the  latest  style  of  architecture.  So 
far,  about  ^300,000  have  been  expended. 


Outside  investments  of  |8oo,ooo  will  yield 
an  annual  income  of  ^40,000.  The  tuition 
at  the  college  is  1 100  per  year,  and  the  cost 
of  room  rent  and  board  from  |2oo  to  $250 
per  year. 

The  faculty  is  composed  as  follows :  James 
E.  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  College; 
Martha  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  Professor  of  English;  Emily  L. 
Gregory,  L.  B.,  Associate  in  Botany;  Ed- 
mund R.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Biology ;  Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  B. 
S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and 
Comparative  Philology;  Paul  Shorey,  Ph. 
D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin;  Edward 
H.  Keiser,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Woodrow  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Asso- 
ciate in  History ;  T.  James  Sturzinger,  Ph. 
D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages; Pliny  E.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  I>ecturer 
on  Psychology  and  Logic ;  J.  Rendel  Harris, 
Lecturer  on  the  Bible  and  Biblical  Study ; 
Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.  D.,  Consulting 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Personal  Hy- 
giene; Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Caro- 
lyn C.  Jadd,  Directress  of  Gymnasium,  and 
Elizabeth  McCall,  Librarian. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,     "I 
Harrisburg,  November,  1885. ) 

THE  annual  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, yet  to  convene  in  their  respective 
counties,  will  be  held  at  the  times  and  places 
here  named,  as  reported  to  the  Department. 


County, 
Montgomery 
Washington 
Dauphin  .  . 
Lancaster  . 
Lawrence  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Lebanon  . 


Post  Office. 
Norristown.   . 
Washington   . 
Harrisburg    . 
Lancaster  .    . 
New  Castle 
Chambersburg 
Lebanon.    .    . 


Lehigh AUentown  .   . 

Mifflin Lewistown     . 

Cambria  .  .  .  Ebensburg  .  . 
Clinton  ....  Lock  Haven  . 
Northumberland.  Sunbury .  .   . 

Tioga Wellsboro.     . 

Wayne Honesdale  .   . 

Adams Gettysburg  .  . 

Blair Hollidaysburg 

Cumberland  .  .  Carlisle  .  .  . 
Huntingdon  .  .  Huntingdon  . 
Northampton  .  .  Easton  .  .  . 
Bedford  ....  Bedford  .    .    . 

Carbon Lehighton  .    . 

Lackawanna  .  .  Scranton.  .  . 
Pike Milford  .    .    . 


Date, 
October  26. 
October  26. 
November  9. 
November  9. 
November  9. 
November  16. 
Nevember  16. 
November  16. 
November  16. 
November  23. 
November  2^. 
November  23. 
November  23. 
November  23. 
November  30. 
November  30. 
November  30. 
November  30. 
November  30. 
December  7. 
December  7. 
December  7. 
December  7. 


County. 

Snyder.    .    .  . 

Bradford  .   .  . 

Elk 

Juniata.    .    .  . 

Luzerne  .    .  . 

Lycoming    .  . 

Mercer    .    .  . 

Perry  .    .    .  . 

Beaver .  .    .  . 

Clarion    .    .  . 

Clearfield.   .  . 

Jeflferson  .   .  . 

Schuylkill    ,  . 

Union  .    .    .  . 

Armstrong  .  . 

Butler .    .    .  . 

Centre  .  .    .  . 

Columbia.   .  . 
Fayette    . 

Fulton.    .    .  . 

Indiana   .    .  . 

Montour  .    .  . 

Somerset .  .  . 

Venango .    .  . 
Westmoreland 

Wyoming    .  . 

York    .    .    .  . 

Sullivan  .    .  . 
Forest  .... 

Monroe   .    .  . 


Post  Office. 
Middleburg  .  . 
Towanda  .  .  . 
Ridgway  .  .  . 
Mifflintown  .  . 
Wilkes- Barrc .  . 
Muncy  .... 
Mercer  .  .  .  . 
New  Bloomfield. 
Beaver  .  . 
Clarion  .... 
Clearfield  .  .  . 
Brookville  .  .  , 
Shenandoah  .  . 
Mifflinburg  .  .  . 
Kittanning .  .    . 

Butler 

Bellefonte  .  . 
Bloomsburg  .  . 
Uniontown.  .  . 
McConnellsburg. 
Indiana  .... 
Danville.  .  .  . 
Somerset .... 
Franklin.  .  .  . 
Greensburg  .  . 
Tunkhannock  . 
York  .  ... 
Dushore  .... 
Tionesta.  .  .  . 
Stroudsburg  .    . 


Date. 
December  7. 
December  14. 
December  14. 
December  14, 
December  14. 
December  14. 
December  14. 
December  14, 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  21. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28, 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
December  28. 
Jan.  4,  1886. 
January  5. 
January  11. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


7.  Question. — Is  the  new  law,  prescribing  the 
number  of  days  that  shall  constitute  a  common  school 
month,  applicable  to  districts  having  a  term  of  more 
than  five  months  ? 

Answer, — The  act  referred  to  applies  to  all 
the  districts  in  the  State,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  the  annual  school  term.  The  law  simply  re- 
quires that  twenty  days  actual  teaching  must  be 
accounted  for.  in  the  teacher's  monthly  reports, 
throughout  the  annual  term  of  school,  in  each 
of  the  several  school  districts.  The  Act  applies, 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  whether  the  term  is 
five  or  ten  months. 

The  Presidents  of  the  several  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors or  Controllers  are  required,  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  to  certify  officially,  and  make 
affidavit  to  the  fact,  that  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  "have  been  kept  open  and  in 
operation  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
hool  law,  for  the  term,"  designating  in  the  affi- 
vit,  the  whole  number  of  months  taught.  This 
ffidavit  and  Certificate/'  is  required  by  law 
be  filed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
n,  with  the  proper  Annual  District  Report  ac- 
companying the  same,  and  any  irregularity  in 
the  operation  of  the  schools  of  any  district  must 
be  satisfactorily  explained  before  the  warrant 
for  the  State  appropriation,  due  such  district,  can 
be  issued. 

8.  Question. — Under  the  terms  of  the  new  law  re- 
quiring twenty  days  actual  teaching  as  a  common 
school  month,  are  cities  and  boroughs  having  super- 
intendents required  to  close  their  schools  during  the 
week  of  the  annual  county  institute  ? 

Answer, — Having  a  city  or  borough  superin- 
tendent does  not  exempt  any  district  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act  requiring  their  schools  to 
be  closed  during  the  time  the  annual  county  in- 
stitute is  held,  in  their  respective  counties.  Only 
such  cities  as  are  authorized  by  special  acts  of 
assembly  to  hold  a  separate  annual  City  Teach- 
ers^ Institute^  can  lawfully  continue  their  schools 
in  session  during  the  week  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute. In  all  other  cases,  a  Joint  institute  must 
be  held,  when  the  schools  of  the  county,  includ- 
ing also  the  schools  of  all  cities  and  boroughs 
within  the  county,  are  to  be  closed.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  supplementary 
act  was  passed,  permitting  boards  of  school 
controllers  in  cities  of  the  third  class  to  author- 
ize the  holding  of  a  separate  annual  teachers* 
institute.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act, 
approved  June  26,  1885 : 

An  Act  amending  an  act  entitled  "  A  further  supplement  to  an 
act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion by  common  schools,'*  approved  April  9th,  A.  D.,  1867, 
authorizing  cities  of  the  third  class  to  hold  separate  teachers' 
institutes. 

Sec.  I .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  section  nine  of 
said  act,  which  provides  as  follows,  viz :  "  That  from 
and  after  the  appointment  of  a  city  or  borough  superin- 
tendent in  any  city  or  borough  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  proper  notification  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  fact,  such  city  or  borough 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 


of  the  county  sup>erintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
said  city  or  borough  is  located,  except  that  in  the 
matter  of  holding  annual  teachers'  institutes,  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  two,  three,  four,  and  five  of  this  act, 
in  which  the  city  o^  borough  Superintendent  shall  co- 
operate, and  the  quota  of  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion to  said  city  or  borough  shall  not  be  diminished 
by  reason  of  any  contribution  \t  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents,  nor  shall  the  directors  of  such  city  or 
borough  vote  at  any  election  for  county  superintend- 
ent," be  amended  by  adding  the  following  proviso, 
viz.  "Provided,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  hoard 
of  school  directors  or  controllers  of  any  city  of  the 
third  class  within  this  Commonwealth,  by  resolution 
at  any  stated  meeting  and  duly  recorded,  to  authorize 
the  holding  of  a  separate  annual  Teachers'  Institute 
for  said  city,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
holding  of  Institute  it  shall  be  in  no  wise  subject  to  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  said  city  is  located, 
and,  when  the  holding  of  said  separate  annual  insti- 
tute shall  have  been  so  authorized  as  aforesaid,  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  said  city  shall  have 
power  to  call  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  draw  from 
the  county  treasury  moneys  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
county  superintendents  of  this  Commonwealth  are 
now  empowered  to  do,  and  that  said  annual  Institute 
shall  have  power  to  elect  a  committee  on  permanent 
certificates  in  and  for  said  city,  as  county  institutes  are 
now  empowered  to  do  for  their  respective  counties. 
Sec  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

9.  Question. — Can  Boards  of  Directors  legally 
authorize  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  excuse  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools  from  receiving  instruction 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  when  so  requested  by  the 
parents  of  the  children ;  and,  if  not  excusable,  what  is 
the  proper  and  lawful  remedy  in  case  a  scholar  re- 
fuses to  study  the  subject,  at  the  dictation  of  a  parent 
or  guardian  ? 

^/^nswer, — The  Act  of  April  2,  1885,  relating 
to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
public  schoob  of  this  commonwealth,  is  strictly 
a  compulsory  law.  Its  terms  are  specific  and 
mandatory.  The  act  makes  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  all  school  boards  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject as  a  regular  branch  of  study,  and  to  require 
proper  and  regular  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
same  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  several  schools  of 
Iheir  respective  districts.  The  refusal  of  a  pupil 
to  comply  with  the  lawful  and  reasonable  re- 
quirement of  the  school,  at  the  request  or  dicta- 
tion of  a  parent  or  guardian,  may  properly  be 
deemed  by  the  board  sufficient  cause  for  sus- 
pension until  such  time  as  the  offending  scholar 
IS  willing  to  obey  and  submit  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school.  The  directors  have  no  authority 
under  the  law  governing  their  official  action  to 
excuse  any  pupil  from  receiving  instruction  in 

{)hy«iology  and  hygiene,  which  by  recent  legis- 
ation  is  made  a  legal  branch  of  study  in  the 
public  schools ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  required 
to  have  it  taught  by  the  teachers  in  their  em- 
ploy to  all  the  children  in  the  school,  as  the  act 
expressly  provides.  In  this  connection  we  again 
call  attention  to  the  act  referred  to,  which  is  as 
follows : 

An  Act  relating  to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools  of  th^  Commonwealth,  and  educational  tnsd- 
tutions  receiving  aid  from  the  Commonwealth. 
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Src.  t.  Be  il  enacted  bj^  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Represcnialives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  il  is  hetel)y  enacted 
by  ihe  authority  of  the  same,  That  physiology  and 
bygiene  which  shall,  in  each  division  of  the  subject 
so  pursued,  include  special  reference  to  the  effectt  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of 
rtudy  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  be  introduced  and  studied  as 
a  regular  branch  by  all  pupils,  in  all  departments  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  Co aimun wealth,  and  in  all 
educational  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  money  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec,  I,  It  shall  be  Ihedutyof  county,city,borough 
superintendents,  and  boards  of  all  educational  iustilu- 
tions  receiving  aid  Irom  the  Commonwealth,  to  report 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  any  fail- 
ure or  neglect  on  the  part  of  boards  of  school  direct- 
ors, boards  of  school  controllers,  boards  of  education, 
and  boards  of  all  educational  institutions  receiving 
aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  to  make  proper  provis- 
ion in  any  and  all  of  Ihe  schools  or  districts  under 
their  jurisdiction  for  instruction  in  physiolc^  and  hy- 
giene, which,  in  each  division  of  the  subject  so  pur- 
sued, gives  special  reference  to  the  efTccls  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system  as  required  by  this  act;  and  such  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  directors,  controllers,  boards  of 
education,  and  boards  of  educational  institutions  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  Commonwealth  thus  reported 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  proven,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  cause  for  withholding  the  warrant  for  Stale 
appropriation  of  school  money  to  which  such  district 
or  educational  institution  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

See.  3.  Nu  cerliticate  shall  be  granted  any  person 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
or  in  any  of  the  educaiional  institutions  receiving 
money  from  the  Commonwealth,  after  the  tirsl  Mon^ 
day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory 
'  m  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
0  the  elfects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants 
;s  upon  the  human  system. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  wilh 
the  provisions  of  this  acl  are  hereby  repealed. 

I'he  foregoing  act  applies  to  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  Stale,  including  the  schools  also  of  the  city  of 
Philadel{diiz. 

10.  Qi;estion.— Isiiihedutyofihe  School  Board 
to  reapportion  the  District  when  any  school  becomes 

Answer. — Inprescribing  the  powers  and  duties 
of  directors  and  controllers,  Section  XLIX  of 
the  school  law  says :  "  They  shall  establish  a 
sufficient  number  of  common  schools  for  the 
education  of  every  individual  above  the  age  of 
six  and  under  twenty-one  years,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  who  may  apply  for  admission 
and  instruction,  either  in  person,  or  by  parent, 
guardian  or  next  friend." 

And  decisions  Nos.  77  and  78  are  as  follows . 

■'  The  number  of  schools  to  be  established  in 
any  district  is  neither  tixed  by  law,  nor  is  there 
any  other  indication  given  of  a  rule  by  which 
it  can  be  determined,  except  that  in  No.  XLIX. 
There  must  be  '  a  sufficient  number  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  every  individual,  between  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  who  may  apply  for  admission 
and  instruction.' 

"  This  number  is  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  any 


arbitrary  rule  of  the  board,  but  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  teachers  and  schools.  It  is 
found  that  one  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to 
more  than  ^/ty  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  in 
a  mixed  school — if^  he  can  to  so  many  ;  and 
therefore  a  daily  attendance  of  materially  over 
this  number  in  any  of  the  schools  of  a  district 
is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the 
number  of  schools  should  be  increased,  or  what 
is  much  better,  where  practicable,  those  al- 
ready in  existence  should  be  graded." 

Of  course,  the  Board,  uting  a  wise  discretion, 
has  authority  to  prescribe  the  limits  beyond 
which  pupils  shall  not  attend  a  given  school. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED- 


No, 

Name. 

P«l  Office. 

County. 

luued 
.SSj. 

M.  W.Bilrd.   .    . 

Divii 

Jin.    M 

Indiana  .... 

u'gh 

Bnu>h  Valley  -  , 

I'ioDau     .  -  . 

Forttl.  -  . 

Dmriinglon.  ,  . 

Be-ver    ,  - 

Dunmor*  .  .  . 

Uck'wanDa 

Feh.  « 

Apr.     1 

fiuKker  Hill  .   . 

Anovill..  .  .  . 

May  iS 

ow!  Manor  siaOoi.: 

rg«-.  HuiuDU  Ciiy  . 

3jer 

.  .  Gncubuifi   .  . 

;: 

"    >a 

cnell.lllnniburx    .    . 

Ligonier.          . 

;;   rf 

Madiwn.  .  -  - 

■■   \i 

i>2Skow  :  : 

Crbon    .  . 

June    I 

snh 

Snyder    .   - 

C^"ville  "  ' 

''■  ; 

DarUnglon'.'*. 

Bejyer    .  '. 

"        4 

Beam    .... 

Buller 

BuiIr.  '.  '. 

x'h! 

MoirtllTiDe  .  . 

Llinbrl.  .   . 

"  1' 

McCoyiTjlle  .  . 

juninu : : 

lid.  Unoiitr 

Buller.    '. 

S°: 

i-xa,: 

"  % 

lU. 

tUdiBf  ■ : 

""■•:'}. 

\'i 

i'2a*r 

"       ■    ■ 

"•■  1? 

d'dc'l 

iHlWDOd   .     .     . 

WiiidwrCuilc. 

"  !s 

'•''•  KEE : ; 

ri:; 

"     li 

^ .-m.  Home 

jSiilM.E.  McFaddeu.  Indiini  .  .  .  . 

jS^jlK.CFlKk   ...       ■■          .  .  .  . 

3g„|S,t;,C»rge.  .  -  WBiL<bUB.n. 

3815 '<Jyiu»  Shiph.nl   .    Indiinn  .    .    .    . 

3816  T.  C.  McFeeim  .   BnuhVidleir    . 

38:7  John  Mecnltun    .  IShamolcin  .   .    . 

Nonhumb-d 

i%A 

Weiimor-d 

3S19 

L-rte : 

Lalrobe  .... 

JS30 

McndoD.  .  .   . 

5a|, 

3e|. 

Minnl.A!Mnj«: 

mcDobim'.  : 

Wuhinston 

'"",: 

3B33 

leni.i.McK«.  . 

Buffalo   .... 

i^M 

i:=«  A.  Murphy. 

Wublngloa  .  . 

3I35  Finale  E.  Dougmn 

3BJ7 

SadB  E.  G«ni..  . 

Wuhinguia  .  . 
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No 


Name. 


3838,  Anna  L.  Martin 
aSao'Anna  M.  Parker 
3840' r  M.  Williams. 
364X  Mary  A.  Miller. 
3843' E.B.  Knock  .   . 


3843 
3844 
3845 


Edna  McKean  . 

Emma  L.  Bird  . 

Queen  M.  Ross 
3846  L.  Cora  Maxton 
rlM.  £.  McGuckian 

IL.  B.  Patterson 
3B49I  John  S.  Souser 
3850M.  B.  Crooks     . 
3851  Katie  J.  Kerr  . 
385a  H.  H.  Ekis   .  . 

3853  Georgia  Miller  . 

3854  Haddie  Lupton 

3855  Laura  V.  htcel  . 
38561  Helen  Jenkins  . 

3857  Katie  £.  Dumm 

3858  Hattie  Hunter  . 

3859  Phoebe  Morris  . 
3860,  ElU  Davis     .   . 

3861  Annie  Kenan    . 

3862  Maggie  J.  Tayloi 

3863  Anna  Adams 

3864  Lizxie  Campbell 
3B6s'badie  Satler  .   . 

3866  L.  M.  Mulhatton 

3867  Liihe  K.  Davis 

3868  IdaM.Crothers 

3869  Mary  M.  Nurris 
38701  H.J.  Mawhinney 
387x1  busan  Koseman 

3872  Bella  M.  Cosset 

3873  Maggie  Keiffer. 

3874  Adu  Downs  .  . 
3875|Clina  Coleman  . 
3876  Jennie  Haydon 
3877'Kachel  B.Dickson 

3878  Mamie  Mackey 

3879  Emily  C.  Gardner 

3880  M.  K.  Kreutzer 

3881  Mary  Mensinger 
388a  T.  M.  O'DonncU 

3883  Jennie  Campbell 

3884  Lizzie  Bird  .  .  . 
3885! H.  L.  Brewer  . 
3886, M.  J.'bprout.  . 

3887  F.  C.  Kuffhcad  . 

3888  D.  L.  Howcr  .  . 

3889  George  Bechc.  . 
3890: H.  L  Collins.  . 
3891' Maggie  E.  Huston 


389a 

3893 
3894 
3895 
3896 


Susie  V.  Foss 
Mattie  E.  Rogers 
M.  Ella  Ball  .  . 
Mary  Willct.  . 
J.  B.  Thompson 
38^7!ballie  K.  BUkeley 
389b! Julia  Holliugshead 
3899  Jennie  E.  Fincgan 
3900; Emily  S.  Bates  . 
3901 1  Laura  M.  Piatt . 
390a 'Sadie  Howard  . 

3903  Annie  Anderson 

3904  J.  B.  Wingerd  . 

3905  vV.  F.  Zumbro  . 

3906  L.  C.  Clugston  . 

3907  W.  F.  Humbert 

3908  R.  D.  Cowan    . 

3909  J.  C.  Mcs&inger 

3910  P.  A.  McBride  . 
3gzi  A.  T.  l^ubach  . 
391  a  Joseph  Morrison 
39x3  Lizzie  Hillard  . 
3Q14  Mary  Siegfried  . 
39X5'Naihaiiici  Werner 
39x6  Clara  R.  Koch  . 
3917' S.  Lizzie  Stagle 

3918  W.  P.  Messiiiger 

3919  Jacob  H   Silhes 
39ao  Peter  J.  Hail .  . 
39ax  Milton  H.  Cole  . 
39aa  J .  McC.  Snyder. 
3933  Bertha  E.  Sprung 
39^4  Maud  S.  McCord 
39^5  i  H .  N .  Biemesderfer 


3936 

39*7 
39a8 

39a9 
3930 


Anna  R.  Brown 
Newton  F.  Hall 
Hiram  W.  Diehm 
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OPI 


THE  BIBLE  QUESTION. 

OF  THE  COURT  SUSTAINING  ACTION  OF 
SHARPSVILLE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


HIS  Honor,  Judge  Mehard,  filed  his  opinion 
on  Saturday,  September  12th,  deciding  in 
favor  of  the  School  Directors.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  in  full : 

The  plaintiffs  in  their  bill  charge  against  the 
defendants,  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  as  set  forth  in  Art.  i,  Sec.  3,  and  Art.  X. 
Sec.  I  and  2  of  our  constitution.  These  sections 
are  as  follows,  viz : 

Art.  I  Sec.  3.  "  All  men  have  a  natural  and 
indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ; 
no  man  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  no 
human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever, 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law, 
to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of 
worship." 

Art.  X.,  Sec.  i.  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  maintainence  and  support 
of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, above  the  age  of  six  years,  may  be 
educated;  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one 
million  of  dollars  each  year  for  that  purpose." 

Sec.  2.  "  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
be  appropriated  to,  or  used  for,  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  school." 

The  facts  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  base  their 
complaint  are  briefly  these :  The  defendants 
are  directors  of  the  school  district  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Sharpsville,  in  Mercer  county ;  and  act- 
ing as  directors  of  that  district,  authorize  and  per- 
mit, as  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
schools  of  said  district,  the  "  reading  of  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  com- 
monly known  as  the  King  James'  version  of  the 
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same,  also  the  singing  of  Protestant  gospel 
hymns;"  the  plaintiffs  "are  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  such  are  be- 
lievers in  its  faith  and  doctrines,  and  believe 
that  the  only  correct  English  version  of  the 
Holy  Bible  is  the  version  recognized,  adopted 
and  directed  to  be  used  in  worship  by  said  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  commonly  known  as  the 
Douay  Bible ;  and  that  all  other  English  versions 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  incorrect,  unau- 
thorized and  sectarian  in  character  ;"  the  plain- 
tiffs further  aver  "that  the  reading  of  said  Pro- 
testant, or  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
connection  with  other  religious  exercises  each 
day,  is  engaged  in,  conducted  and  intended 
not  only  as  worship  to  Almighty  God,  but  also 
to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  ;*' 
that  the  children  of  the  plaintiffs,  by  said  action 
of  defendants,  are  compelled  to  read  and  sing, 
or  hear  read  or  sung,  that  which  is  offensive  to 
the  plaintiffs,  and  which  the  plaintiffs  believe  to 
be  injurious  to  their  children,  "or  otherwise  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  opening  exercises 
of  said  schools.** 

The  defendants  admit  that  they  authorize  and 
permit  the  reading  of  "a  portion  or  portions  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  commonly  known  as  the  King 
James  version,'*  as  part  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  schools  of  said  district,  but  "  without 
note  or  comment,"  but  deny  that  it  is  intended 
to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
Defendants  further  say  that  "  no  series  of  smg- 
ing  books  has  been  adopted  by  the  School 
Board,  and  that  the  use  of  Gospel  Hymns  and 
other  selections  has  been  permitted  more  for 
vocal  exercises  than  matter  of  praise ; "  they 
deny  that  the  Douay  Bible  is  correct,  and  that 
all  "  other  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
incorrect,  unauthorized  and  sectarian,**  and 
aver  that  the  King  James'  version  is  nearer  the 
original  writings  than  any  other  version,  and 
further  aver  that  they  have  set  apart  a  conven- 
ient, comfortable  and  commodious  room  in  the 
school  building,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  children 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  during  the  opening 
exercises,  and  that  said  children  are  not  "  com- 
pelled to  participate  in  said  opening  exercises, 
unless  by  their  own  voluntary  choice." 

The  plaintiffs,  relying  on  the  facts  as  they 
appear  from  the  bill  and  answer,  ask  that  the 
defendants  be  restrained  from  "  the  further  use 
of  the  said  Protestant  Bible  and  Protestant 
gospel  hymns  in  the  exercises  of  said  schools." 

The  issue  then,  is,  whether  the  defendants  go 
beyond  their  power  as  school  directors  and  do 
wrong  to  the  plaintiffs,  by  allowing  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  to  be  read  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion and  a  gospel  hymn  or  other  selection  to  be 
sung  as  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
public  schools  under  their  control. 

It  is  taken  as  conceded  by  both  parties,  that 
the  defendants  have  lawful  power  and  discre- 
tion to  direct  what  branches  of  learning  shall 
be  taught  in  those  schools,  and  what  books 
shall  be  used ;  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  think  suitable  for  the  disci- 
phne  of  the  pupils.  It  must  also  be  conceded 
that  the  defendants  have  not  power  to  authorize 
or  permit  any  teaching  or  exercise  which  in-  I 


fringes  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  as  secured  by 
the  constitution. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  acts  complained 
of  violate  their  rights  of  conscience ;  that  they 
give  a  forbidden  preference  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  introduce  sectarianism  into  the 
public  schools. 

The  first  section  of  our  constitution  quoted 
above  declares  that  "  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences ; "  and  that  right  was  intended  thereby 
to  be  secured.  It  declares  that  "  no  man  can 
of  right  fte  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  support 
any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  minis- 
try against  his  consent ; "  and  implies  that 
power  to  do  so  cannot  be  assumed  by  civil 
government.  It  further  denies  that  "human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  the 
rights  of  conscience,"  and  provides  that  "  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law.  to  any 
religious  establishments  or  modes  of  worship." 

The  phrase  "rights  of  conscience"  which  oc- 
curs in  this  section  has  been  defined  by  our  Su- 
preme Court,  following  the  definition  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gibson  in  Com.  vs^  Lesher,  (17  S.  and  R. 
160)  to  be,  the  right  "to  adopt  any  creed  or  hold 
any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  religion  ; 
and  to  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  any  act  for  con- 
science' sake,  the  doing  or  forbearing  of  which 
is  not  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal."  Spect. 
vs.  Com.  8  Pa.  St.  R.,  322." 

It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  this  part  of  our 
organic  law  to  prevent  a  union  of  Church  and 
State ;  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  religious  lib- 
erty, to  secure  to  every  one  the  right  to  pay  the 
duties  he  owes  to  God  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  heart ;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Fourth  Section  of  the  same  article,  to  guard 
against  inequality  in  the  civil  and  politicial 
rights  of  citizens,  based  only  on  differences  of 
religious  belief.  But  it  must  not  therefore  be 
concluded  that  the  constitution  does  not  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  God,  or  that  it  does  not  in 
any  sense  or  to  any  extent  regard  man's  obli- 
gation to  Him.  The  first  clause  of  the  pream- 
ble is  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of  His  Being, 
a  devout  offering  to  Him  of  thanks,  and  an 
humble  prayer  for  His  guidance:  "We,  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  God  for  the  blessing  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  humbly  invoking 
His  guidance,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution." The  fourth  section  of  the  first  article, 
by  clear  implication,  excepts  from  its  guarantee 
of  civil  and  political  equality,  persons  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  **  No 
person  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
shall,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be 
disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
or  profit  under  this  Commonwealth."  A  view 
of  these  clauses  justifies  the  statement  made  by 
Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work  of  Constitutional 
Limitations,  that  our  constitution  retains  the 
"  notion  that  truth  and  a  sense  of  duty  do  not 
consort  with  skepticism  in  religion ;"  (*468,)  and 
gives  special    force   to    his    conclusion,    that, 
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"  while  careful  to  establish,  protect  and  defend 
religious  freedom  and  equality,  the  American 
constitutions  contain  no  provisions  which  prohibit 
the  authorities  from  such  solemn  recognition  of 
a  superintending  Providence  in  public  transac- 
tions and  exercises,  as  the  general  religious  sen- 
timent of  mankind  inspires,  and  as  seems  meet 
and  proper  in  finite  and  dependent  bein^.*' 
For  **  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of  religious 
belief,  all  must  acknowledge  the  fitness  of  recog- 
nizing in  important  human  affairs  the  superin- 
tending care  and  control  of  the  great  Governor 
of  the  Universe ;  and  of  acknowledging  with 
thanksgivmg  His  boundless  favors,  and  of  bow- 
ing with  contrition  when  visited  with  the  pen- 
alties of  His  broken  laws.  No  principle  of  con- 
stitutional law  is  violated  when  thanksgiving  or 
fast  days  are  appointed;  when  chaplains  are 
designated  for  the  army  and  navy ;  when  leg- 
islative sessions  are  opened  with  prayer  or  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  wnen  religious 
teaching  is  encouraged  by  a  general  exemption 
of  the  houses  of  religious  worship  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  State  Government.  Undoubt- 
edly the  spirit  of  the  constitution  will  require,  in 
all  these  cases,  that  care  be  taken  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  or  against  any  one  relig- 
ious denomination  or  sect ;  but  the  ppwer  to  do 
any  of  these  things  does  not  become  unconstitu- 
tional simply  because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
abuse.**     Cooley's  Const.  Lim.  *47C)-i. 

As  the  public  recognition  of  God  and  of  re- 
ligious worship,  then,  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  our  constitution  securing  religious 
liberty ;  and  as  some  degree  of  religious  belief  was 
regarded  by  its  framers  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  management  of  civil  affairs,  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  issue  in  this  case  to  inquire  how  far  this 
doctrine  goes  and  upon  what  principle  it  rests. 
This  inquiry  must  be  conducted,  not  from  a 
theological  or  philosophical  standpoint,  but  in  the 
light  of  constitution,  laws  and  judicial  decisions. 

The  security  given  by  our  constitution  for  the 
freedom  of  worship  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
has  existed  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
since  its  foundation  as  a  province — although 
the  present  provision  was  immediately  derived 
from  the  constitutions  of  1790,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  3  ; 
and  of  1776,  chapter  I,  Sec.  2.  Alongside  of 
this  was  the  further  provision  that  "  Laws  for 
the  encouragement  of^ virtue  and  prevention  of 
vice  and  immorality  shall  be  made  and  con- 
stantly kept  in  force,  and  provisions  shall  be 
made  for  their  due  execution."  Id.,  chap.  2, 
Sec.  45.  This  was  the  embodiment  of  a  pnnci- 
ple  which  the  founders  of  this  government 
deemed  essential  to  its  stability  ana  safety.  It 
had  been  acted  upon  long  before  that  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  The  laws  adopted  under  it  are  its  best 
interpretation,  for  they  show  the  effect  given  to 
the  principle  by  the  founders  themselves  and 
the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  received.  A  few 
of  these  require  special  notice. 

The  Provincial  Law  of  1700  enacted  that,  "  If 
any  person  shall,  wilfully,  premeditatedly  or 
despitefully,  blaspheme,  or  speak  loosely  and 
profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
rioly  Spirit,  or  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  such 


person,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  etc.**  i  Sm.  6 ;  Purd.  Dig.  1 1,  ed. 
410,  pi.  44.  In  Updegraff  against  the  Common- 
wealth, the  validity  of  this  law  was  at  issue. 
One  Abner  Updegraff  had  been  indicted,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced,  in  1822,  fbr  blasphemy. 
His  offence  consisted  in  calling  the  Bible  "a 
fable,"  "a  contradiction,**  etc.  A  writ  of  error 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  chief 
argument  for  plaintiff  in  error  was,  that  the  law 
of  1700  gave  a  religious  preference,  was  incon- 
sistent with  religious  freedom,  and  therefore  was 
void.  This  position  was  not  sustained,  but  the 
law  was  held  to  be  consistent  with  religious  liberty 
and  valid.  In  their  opinion  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  Duncan  J.,  classify  offences  against 
God  and  religion  which  they  regarded  proper 
subjects  of  penal  visitation  under  our  constitu- 
tion as  follows,  viz.:  *' i.  Denying  the  Being 
and  Providence  of  God.  2.  Contumelious  re- 
proaches of  Jesus  Christ ;  profane  and  malevo- 
lent scoffing  at  the  Scriptures,  or  exposing  any 
part  of  them  to  contempt  and  ndicule.  3. 
Certain  immoralities  tending  to  subvert  all 
religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  foundations 
of  all  governments.** 

The  Court  then  continues  (Updegraff  z/j.  Com., 
II  S  &  R.  405):  "Without  these  restraints 
no  free  government  could  long  exist.  It  is 
liberty  run  mad,  to  declaim  against  the  punish- 
ment of  these  offenses,  or  to  assert  that  their 
punishment  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our 
government.  They  are  far  from  being  true 
friends  of  liberty  who  support  this  doctrine,  and 
the  promulgation  of  such  opinions,  and  general 
receipt  of  them  among  the  people  would  be  the 
sure  forerunners  of  anarchy,  and  finally  of  des- 
potism. Amidst  the  current  testimony  of  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  writers  among  the  Pagans, 
in  the  most  absolute  state  of  democratic  free- 
dom, the  sentiments  of  Plutarch  on  this  subject 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  After  recit- 
ing that,  the  first  and  greatest  care  of  the  legis- 
lators of  Rome,  Athens,  Lacedaemon  and 
Greece  in  general,  was  by  instituting  solemn 
supplications  and  forms  of  oaths  to  inspire  them 
with  a  sense  of  the  favor  or  displeasure  of 
heaven,  that  learned  historian  declares  that  we 
have  met  with  towns  unfortified,  illiterate  and 
without  the  conveniences  of  habitations ;  but  a 
people  wholly  without  religion  no  man  hath  yet 
seen ;  and  a  city  might  as  well  be  erected  in  the 
air  as  a  state  be  made  to  unite  where  no  divine 
worship  is  attended.  Religion  he  terms  the 
cement  of  civil  union,  and  die  essential  support 
of  legislation."  lb.  404.  Again  on  page  404, 
the  Court  says,  "It  is  sometimes  asked,  why 
not  leave  it  to  Almighty  God  to  revenge  his 
own  cause?  Temporal  courts  do  so  leave 
it.  *  *  *  It  is  not  on  this  principle  courts  act, 
but  on  the  dangerous  temporal  consequences 
likely  to  proceed  from  the  removal  of  religious . 
and  moral  restraints;  this  is  the  ^ound  of  pun- 
ishment for  blasphemous  and  criminal  publica- 
tions, and  without  any  view  to  the  spiritual  con- 
viction of  the  offender,** 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  22  April,  1794, 
provides  that,  "  If  any  person  shall  do  or  perform . 
any  worldly  employment  or  business  whatsoever 
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on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday, 
(works  of  necessity  and  charily  only  excepted), 
shall  use  or  practice  any  unlawful  game,  hunting, 
shooting,  sport  or  diversion  whatsoever  on  the 
same  day  and  be  convicted  thereof,  every  such 
person  so  offending  shall,  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  four  dollars,  etc."  In  Com.  vs. 
Wolf,  (3  S  &  K.  48)  the  constitutionality  of  this 
act  was  denied  by  the  defendant,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  breach  of  its  provisions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  discriminated  against  those  whose 
religious  convictions  fix  another  day  as  the  true 
Sabbath,  and  gave  a  religious  preference  to 
those  who  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  delivered  by  Yeates  J., 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  act,  it  was  said, 
"  Laws  cannot  be  administered  in  any  civilized 
government  unless  the  people  are  taught  to  re- 
vere the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  look  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  the  deeds 
of  this  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  reminded  of  their  re- 
ligious duties  at  stated  periods ;  and  the  laboring 
part  of  the  community  must  feel  the  institution 
of  a  day  of  rest  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  invigor- 
ate their  bodies  for  fresh  exertions  of  activity. 
A  wise  policy  would  naturally  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  laws  calculated  to  subserve  those  salu- 
tary purposes." 

In  Specht  vs.  Com.  (8  Pa.  St.  R.,  312)  this 
question  was  again  at  issue.  The  plaintiff  in 
error  had  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  1794,  notwithstanding  his  plea,  "that  he 
was  a  member  in  full  communion  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  congregation,  and  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was 
the  true  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly observed  it  as  such."  The  case  was 
fully  argued  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
reasons  assigned  in  Com.  vs.  Wolf,  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act,  were  fully  developed, 
and  it  was  further  urged  that  it  controlled  plain- 
tifTs  religious  observance,  that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with,  and  in  constraint  of  his  rights  of 
conscience.  In  a  well-considered  opinion  the 
Act  was  decided  to  be  valid  by  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Court.  This  decision  was 
affirmed  in  Johnson  vs.  Com.  (22  Pa.  St.  R., 
Ill)  where  Woodward  J.  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  used  the  language  of  Blackstone  in 
his  commentaries,  vol.  4,  63.  *'  It  (the  Sabbath) 
humanizes,  by  the  help  of  conversation  and  so- 
ciety, the  manners  of  all  classes,  which  would 
otherwise  degenerate  into  a  sordid  ferocity  and 
savage  selfishness  of  spirit.  It  enables  the  in- 
dustrious workman  to  pursue  his  occupation  in 
the  ensuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulness; 
it  imprints  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  sense 
of  their  duty  to  God,  so  necessary  to  make  them 
good  citizens,  but  which  would  be  worn  out  and 
defaced  by  an  unremitted  continuance  of  labor, 
without  any  stated  times  of  recalling  them  to  the 
worship  of  their  Maker."  Again  on  page  114, 
the  Court  says,  "  Our  fathers,  who  planted  in  our 
fundamental  law  the  assertion  of  those  immortal 
truths,  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  that  no 
man  can  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  sup- 


port any  place  of  public  worship ;  and  that  no 
numan  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever, 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience ; 
enacted,  also,  the  statutes  of  1705,  1786  and 
1794,  for  the  suppression  of  worldly  employ- 
ments on  Sunday.  So  far  from  conflicting  with 
those  invaluable  rights  of  conscience,  they  re- 
garded such  statutes  as  indispensible  to  secure 
them." 

It  is  said  in  many  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania.  In  what  sense  this  is  true 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  further  than 
this:  "  The  laws  of  every  country  are  shaped  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  prevailing  public 
sentiment  as  to  what  is  right,  proper  and  de- 
corous, or  the  reverse,"  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  470; 
and,  *'  while  we  recognize  in  thought,  that  law 
and  faith,  or  law  and  religion,  consist  of  distinct 
classes  of  principles,  and  are  enforced  by  essen- 
tially different  means,  yet  it  is  as  impossible  to 
make  a  complete  separation  of  them,  as  it  is  to 
separate  reason  from  sentiment  in  actual  hu- 
manity. Law  can  never  be  entirely  infidel,  for 
it  is  essentially  founded  on  the  moral  customs 
of  men,  and  the  very  generating  principle  of 
these  is  most  frequently  religion."  Common- 
wealth vs.  Nesbit,  34  fa.  St.  R.,  411.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  prevailing  religion  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
Christianity,  and  an  inspection  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  State,  shows  that  the  moral 
sentiment  from  which  they  spring  and  on  which 
they  are  based,  is  that  generated  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

The  morality  of  its  citizens  is  the  support  of 
every  government.  Without  this  there  is  neither 
stability  for  its  institutions,  nor  safety  for  those 
whom  it  is  bound  to  protect.  It  is,  then,  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  the  State  that  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  a  community  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
give  effectual  support  to  her  laws,  and  this  can 
be  only  when  such  sentiment  is  consistent  with 
that  on  which  the  laws  rest.  Hence — as  is 
evident  from  the  view  already  had — ^the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  on  principles  of  self-preserva- 
tion, give  peculiar  recognition  and  protection  to 
Christianity.  See  Cooley  Const.  Lim.,  471-2. 
Updegraff  vs.  Commonwealth  11  S.  &  R. ; 
Zeissweiss  vs.  James,  63  Pa.  St.  R.,  470. 

How  does  the  foregoing  doctrine  effect  this 
case? 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  it  is  contended  that 
"  the  common  schools  are  intended  to  afford  to 
all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  elementary  education 
in  such  branches  of  science  as  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  attending  to  the  secular  duties  of  life, 
and  are  not  intended  to  teach  or  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men."  We  think  this  definition  does 
not  point  out  the  ultimate  object  of  the  public 
schools.  The  principle  on  which  they  were 
established  was  not  a  regard  for  the  children, 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  part  of  an  organized 
community.  The  schools  are  a  means  adopted 
by  the  State  to  work  out  a  higher  civilization 
and  freedom.  They  have  not  been  founded  for 
private  benefit,  but  for  the  public  weal.  They 
are    the  outgrowth  of   State  policy  for  "the 
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encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of 
vice  and  immorality ; "  and  are  based  upon 
public  conviction  of  what  is  necessary  for 
public  safety.  Upon  no  other  grounds  could 
the  State  establish  schools  at  the  public  expense. 
For  it  has  no  right  to  take  the  funds  of  the 
community  and  apply  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  unless  it  be  to  further  the  ends  of 
civil  government.  It  is  true  the  means  adopted 
operate  directly  and  immediately  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State;  but  it  is  to  make  better 
citizens,  in  order  that  the  State  herself  may  be 
benefited,  and  that  all  under  her  protection  may 
be  more  secure. 

The  first  section  of  the  tenth  Article  of  our 
Constitution,  regarding  education,  says,  viz. . 
**  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all 
the  children  of  this  Commonwealth,  above  the 
age  of  six  years,  may  be  educated." 

If  this  provision  had  regard  only  to  the  good 
of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  reason  or  authority  for  limiting 
its  benefits  to  less  than  those  embraced  in  the 
ordinary,  popular  meaning  of  the  term  education. 
This  '*  comprehends  all  that  series  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  which  is  intended  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  correct  the  temper, 
and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of  youth,  and 
fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations.*' 
—  Webster,  This  includes  the  cultivation  of 
morality,  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  culture.  But,  as  these 
schools  are  established  as  conservators  of  pub- 
lic morals,  the  duty  to  cultivate  morality  by 
them,  is  emphasized  and  not  obliterated.  The 
morality  which  the  State  deems  it  important 
thus  to  cultivate,  must  be  the  morahty  which  is 
regarded  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  State  ;  this  must  be  the 
morality  on  which  they  are  based,  and  this,  we 
have  seen,  is  the  morality  the  Bible.  It  would 
seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the  source  of  that 
morality  is  not  excluded ;  but  that  the  Bible  may 
be  used  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools. 

One  objection  made  by  plaintiffs,  to  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  under  defendants' 
control,  is  that  they  use  the  Protestant  or  King 
James  version,  which  plaintiffs  believe  to  be 
sectarian  in  character,  and  which  has  been  so 
declared  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  church  of  which  the  plaintiffs  belong;  and 
'by  the  same  tribunal  has  been  declared  an  in- 
correct translation  of  the  original  writings 
through  which  the  Deity  has  made  himself 
known  to  man ;  also,  that  the  said  Protestant 
Bible  is  incomplete,  many  portions  of  the  true 
Bible  having  been  omitted  or  excluded  there- 
from ;  whereaf,  the  plaintiffs  are  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  as  such  beheve 
that  the  only  correct  English  version  of  the 
Holy  Bible  is  the  version  recognized,  adopted 
and  directed  to  be  used  in  worship  by  said 
Roman  Catholic  church,  commonly  known  as 
the  Douay  Bible ;  and  that  all  other  English 
versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  incorrect, 
un'^'ithorized  and  sectarian  m  character;  and  in 


view  of  the  second  section  of  Article  Ten  of  the 
constitution,  they  ask  that  the  further  use  of  this 
version  of  the  Bible  be  prohibited. 

On  the  other  hand  the  defendants  deny  that 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  known  as  the 
King  James  version  is  incorrect,  unauthorized 
or  sectarian,  or  that  any  inspired  portion  of  the 
Word  of  God  had  been  omitted  or  excluded 
from  the  said  Bible ;  they  maintain  and  aver 
that  the  "  King  James'*  version  is  nearer  the 
original  writings  through  which  the  Deity  has 
revealed  Himself  to  man  than  anv  other  trans- 
lation. 

We  think  it  clear  that  it  is  not  within  the  range 
of  judicial  duty,  or  the  functions  of  temporal 
courts,  to  decide  the  facts  put  in  issue  by  he 
foregoing  parts  of  the  bill  and  answer.  If  it 
were,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  data 
to  that  end. 

The  plaintiffs  consider  it  sufficient  for  their 
case  that  the  dispute  exists,  as  to  which  version 
embodies  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  which  is 
the  most  correct  translation  of  the  original  writ- 
ings, and  that  one  version  is  adopted  by  the 
Roman  CathoHcs  and  the  other  by  the  Protes- 
tants ;  while  the  defendants  argue  that  the  King 
James  version  is  the  authorized  version,  and 
the  only  one  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. With  neither  of  these  views  can 
we  agree.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
authority  or  preference  given  by  our  law 
to  any  particular  version  of  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  and  must  therefore  coiMlude  that  all  ver- 
sions stand  equal  before  the  Is^.  If  the  defen- 
dents  have  power  to  authorize  the  use  of  one  in 
the  public  schools,  they  have  the  same  power  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  lawful  to  use  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  it  would  not  be  excluded  because  some 
of  the  pupils  or  their  parents  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  the  version  used  was  not  the  best 
translation  or  complete  embodiment  of  Sacred 
Truth.  That  would  be  imperative  reason  for 
excusing  those  so  be^eving  from  using  that  ver- 
sion, for  it  is  their  right  to  forbear  to  do  what 
their  consciences  forbid.  But  if  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  important  for  the 
public  welfare,  if  it  is  a  proper  means  for  reach- 
ing the  ends  for  which  those  schools  were  estab- 
lished, it  could  be  used  notwithstanding  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  version;  for  the  public  welfare 
would  be  superior  to  private  objection.  So  far 
as  the  interest  of  the  State  goes,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  moral  teaching  of  all  versions  is  the 
same ;  for  with  religious  tenets  as  distinct  from 
virtue  and  morality,  the  State  has  no  concern. 

The  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  courts  do  not 
bind  the  State.  Such  courts  have  power  over 
the  consciences  of  those  who  admit  their  au- 
thority ;  and  their  decisions  must  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  conscientious  con- 
victions of  their  subjects.  But  temporal  courts 
could  not  be  bound  by  the  construction  given 
by  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  meaning  of  a 
term  used  in  a  civil  constitution.  There  is  noth- 
ing, then,  before  this  Court  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  *'  King  James"  version  of  the 
Bible  is  sectarian,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  in  Art.  X,  Sec.  2,  of  our  constitu* 
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tion,  unless  in  that  sense  the  Bible  in  any  ver- 
sion is  sectarian.  We  think  that  term  does  not 
include  so  much.  If  so,  when  legislative  sessions 
are  opened  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  an  act  of  sectarian  worship,  and 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Art.  I ,  of  our  constitution — which  are  common 
to  the  constitutions  of  sister  states  and  of  the 
Nation;  but  we  have  seen  that  **  the  American 
constitutions  contain  no  provisions  which  pro- 
hibit the  authorities  from  such  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  a  superintending  Providence  in  public 
transactions  and  exercises  as  the  general  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  mankind  inspires,"  and 
"  that  no  principle  of  constitutional  law  is  vio- 
lated when  legislative  sessions  are  opened  with 
prayer  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures."  Supra. 
Cooley  Con.st.  Lim.,  470-1 ;  moreover  the  solemn 
words  which  introduce  our  constitution  would 
violate  the  same  principle,  for  they  recognize — 
not  God  in  the  abstract,  but  Almighty  God — 
the  Giver  of  blessings  and  the  All-wise  Guide ; 
and  Him  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
know  only  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the 
Bible. 

The  conclusion  here  reached  that  the  Bible 
is  not  sectarian  in  a  legal  sense  has  the  sanction 
of  the  opinion  of  the  highest  Court  of  our  na- 
tion. The  question  arose  in  Videl  et  al.  z/j. 
Girard's  executors,  2  How.  127,  &c.  Stephen 
Girard  while  providing  in  his  will  for  the  found- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  College  at  Philadel- 
phia which  beara^is  name»  made  the  following 
provision,  viz:  "Secondly,  I  enjoin  and  require 
that  no  ecclesiastic  or  missionary,  or  minister  of 
any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise 
any  station  or  duty  whatsoever  in  said  college ; 
nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for 
any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises 
appropnated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college. 

"  In  making  this  restriction  I  do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  any  sect  or  person  what- 
soever, but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects, 
and  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  them, 
I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest, 
free  from  the  excitement  which  clashing  doc- 
trines and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to 
produce ;  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors 
and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to 
instil  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest 
principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance 
mto  active  life,  they  may  from  inclination  and 
habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry, adopting,  at  the  same  time,  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  natural  reason  may  enable  them 
to  prefer."  The  validity  of  this  will  was  at- 
tacked on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that  it 
was  anti- Christian  and  therefore  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  In  reference  to  this 
objection  the  Court  said:  '*Why  may  not  the 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  be  read  and  taught  as  a 
divine  revelation  in  the  college  *  *  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  prescribes 
such  studies.  Above  all  the  testator  positively 
enjoins  'that  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the 
college  will  take  pains  to  instil  in  the  minds  of 


the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality, 
so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they 
may  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevo- 
lence towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love 
of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry,  adopting  at  the 
same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  natural 
reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer.'  Now  it 
may  well  be  asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  is  positively  enjoined,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not  all 
these  truths  taught  by  Christianity,  although  it 
teaches  much  more  ?  Where  can  the  precepts 
of  mbrahty  be  learned  so  clearly  or  so  perfectly 
as  from  the  New  Testament  ?  Where  are  be- 
nevolence, the  love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry so  powerfully  and  irresistibly  inculcated 
as  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  The  testator  has  not 
said  how  these  great  principles  are  to  be  taught 
or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  laymen,  or  what 
books  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  his  language  is,  that 
he  desired  to  exclude  sectarians  and  sectarianism 
from  the  college,  leaving  the  instructors  and 
officers  free  to  teach  the  purest  morality,  the  love 
of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry,  by  all  appropri- 
ate means,  and  of  course  including  the  best,  the 
surest,  and  the  most  impressive."  2d  How., 
200.  This  opinion  was  delivered  by  Story,- J., 
and  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court 
when  Henry  Baldwin  was  an  Associate  and 
Roger  B.  Taney  the  Chief  Justice.  From  this 
it  follows  that  it  the  leg^l  sense  of  the  term  sec- 
tarian does  not  exclude  the  Bible  from  Girard 
College,  neither  does  it  exclude  it  from  the 
public  schools  of  this  State;  for  the  will  of 
Stephen  Girard  is  the  law  of  that  institution,  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  Constitution  is  the  law 
of  this  State ;  and  that  will,  as  the  Court  said, 
excluded  both  sectarians  and  sectarianism. 

It  is  objected,  and  earnestly  and  ably  argued, 
that  the  use  of  the  '•  King  James "  version  in 
public  schools  is  a  degree  of  religious  oppres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  the  use  of  that  version  is 
offensive  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled by  taxation  to  support  those  schools. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  objection  is  valid  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
as  it  would  apply  to  any  version  of  the  Bible. 
In  support  of  it,  quotation  has  been  made  from 
Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  469. 

Among  the  things  which  are  not  lawful  under 
any  of  the  American  constitutions,  that  learned 
author  enumerates;  "Any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion ; "  and  continues, 
"  The  Legislatures  have  not  been  left  at  liberty 
to  effect  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  to 
establish  preferences  by  law  in  favor  of  any 
religious  persuasion  or  mode  of  worship.  There 
is  not  complete  religious  Hberty  where  any  one 
sect  is  favored  by  the  State  and  given  advantage 
by  law  over  other  sects.  Whatever  establishes 
a  distinction  against  one  class  or  sect  is,  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  distinction  operates  unfavor- 
ably, a  persecution ;  and  if  based  on  religious 
grounds,  a  religious  persecution.  The  extent  of 
the  discrimination  is  not  material  to  the  princi- 
ple ;  it  is  enough  that  it  creates  an  inequality  of 
right  or  privilege."  "2.  Compulsory  support, 
by  taxation  or  otherwbe,  of  religious  instruction. 
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Not  only  is  no  one  denomination  to  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  all  support  of 
religious  instruction  must  be  entirely  voluntary. 
It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  government  to 
coerce  it."  As  entirely  consistent  with  these 
principles,  the  author  regards  the  solemn  rec- 
ognition of  a  superintending  Providence  in 
public  transactions  and  exercises ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  days  for  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  the 
designations  of  chaplains  for  the  army  and 
navy;  the  opening  of  the  legislative  sessions 
with  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  encouragement  of  religious  teachings  by  a 
general  exemption  of  houses  of  religious  wor- 
ship from  taxation  for  the  supp>ort  of  the  State 
government.  If  such  recognition  of  God  and 
religious  worship  by  the  State,  at  the  expense  of 
its  tax- payers,  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  first  and  second  enumeration 
quoted  above,  it  is  important  to  note  the  reason 
underlying  this.  That  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
same  learned  writer  on  page  461,  as  follows, 
viz. :  "  This  public  recognition  of  religious 
worship,  however,  is  not  based  entirely,  perhaps 
not  even  mainly,  upon  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
the  Supreme  Being  himself  as  the  Author  of  all 
good  and  of  all  law ;  but  the  same  reasons  of 
State  policy  which  induce  the  government  to  aid 
institutions  of  charity  and  seminaries  of  in- 
struction, will  incline  it  also  to  foster  religious 
worship  and  religious  institutions,  as  conserva- 
tors of  public  morals,  and  valuable,  if  not  indis- 
pensable assistants  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  order.** 

Effect  is  given  to  this  principle  by  the  Ameri- 
can States  and  Nation  in  the  managemant  and 
discipline  of  their  prisons,  houses  of  correction, 
reform  schools,  military  and  naval  schools,  or- 
phan asylums,  etc.  In  such  institutions  the  nec- 
esity  for  moral  instruction  is  evident.  It  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  with  the  approval  of 
her  citizens,  and  often  by  positive  requirement 
of  law.  It  has  never  been  thought  that  acts  of 
religious  worship  or  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  the 
purpose  of  such  instruction  was  unlawful  in  those 
institutions.  But  if  they  are  unlawful  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  they  are  unlawful  there. 
For  the  right  of  consciences  secured  by  Art.  I., 
sect  3  of  our  constitution  are  natural  and  inde- 
feasable  rights.  They  are,  therefore,  not  sur- 
rendered or  suspended  by  those  suffering  pun- 
ishment, or  being  cared  for  in  State  institutions; 
some  English  version  of  the  Bible  must  be  used 
if  the  Bible  is  used  at  all ;  and  the  tax  for  their 
support  is  collected  from  the  citizens  without 
regard  to  whether  they  approve  or  disapprove 
of  moral  teachings  or  of  the  particular  version  of 
Bible  used  for  that  purpose.  All  the  objections 
made  here  would  be  of  equal  force  if  made  there. 
There  is  no  difference,  therefore  in  the  principle 
which  authorizes  moral  instruction  where  the 
pupils  are  under  the  tuition  of  the  state  only 
part  of  the  day,  and  where  they  are  wholly 
under  State  control ;  the  difference  is  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principle  applies  in  the  respec- 
tive cases.  Far  more  time  snould  be  devoted  to 
moral  culture  where  the  recipients  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  State  for  it,  than  would  be 
necessar>'  or  proper  to  devote  to  that  feature  of 


education  where  the  State  has  a  help  to  moral 
training  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  think  it  follows, 
that  as  a  State  has  a  right  to  tax  all  its  citizens 
for  the  public  good,  and  as  the  people  of  the 
State  have,  in  their  constitution,  decided  that 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  essential  to  the  public  good,  and  to 
that  end  have  established  a  system  of  public 
schools,  and  as  moral  training  is  an  essential 
element  of  education,  therefore  it  is  not  oppres- 
sion to  tax  the  plaintiffs  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  even  though  that  moral  training 
IS  conducted  contrary  to  their  convictions  of 
what  is  right. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that, 
as  the  highest  aim  of  the  individual  is  his  spirit- 
ual  welfare,  his  conscience  is  with  him  supreme ; 
but  as  the  State  is  concerned  only  with  temporal 
affairs,  its  highest  aim  is  public  safety.  There 
are  few  things,  however,  which  are  mdifferent 
to  all  consciences,  and  the  State,  in  seeking  its 
supreme  end,  necessarily  adopts  means  which 
sometimes  ruA  counter  to  individual  convictions, 
and  which,  in  their  incidents,  do  not  effect  all 
citizens  equally.  The  equality  of  the  constitu- 
tion, then,  does  not  mean  that  all  shall  have 
State  institutions  according  to  their  respective 
convictions  of  what  is  right,  but  that  the  State 
will  not  discriminate  against  or  in  favor  of  any, 
in  choosing  means  for  the  ends  of  government. 
It  is  compatible  with  this  for  the  State,  on  prin- 
ciples ot  self-preservation,  to  adopt  means 
suited  to  those  ends,  even  thought  they  come  in 
collision  with  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
some  of  her  citizens.  Com.  vs.  Lesher,  17  S. 
and  R.,  161 :  Specht  vs.  Com.,  8  Pa.  St,  R.,  322. 

The  complaint  of  the  plaintiffs  is  not  only 
against  the  use  of  the  "  Kmg  James  *'  version  of 
the  Bible,  but  also  against  the  use  of  Protestant 
gospel  hymns  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
public  schools.  The  defendants  deny  that  any 
"series  of  singing  books  has  been  adopted," 
and  state  that  the  use  of  " Gospel  Hymns"  and 
other  selections  has  been  permitted  more  for 
vocal  exercise  than  for  matter  of  praise. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  as  to  the 
character  of  the  hymns  complained  of; — noth- 
ing from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  they 
tend  to  teach  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  one  re- 
ligious sect  or  to  condemn  that  of  another.  The 
plaintiffs  rest  their  case  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  used  as  part  of  religious  exercises  and 
that  such  exercises  are  unlawful  in  public  schools. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  the  defendants  attempt 
to  compel  any  to  be  present  at  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools  whose  consciences  dis- 
approve of  them,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians 
request  their  absence  at  such  times.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  the  defendants  have 
provided  comfortable  separate  accommodations 
for  the  children  of  plaintiffs  if  they  choose  to 
retire  during  the  opening  of  the  school. ,  This 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  plaintiffs  or 
their  children,  "  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences," or  •'  to  adopt  any  creed  or  hold  any 
opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  religion,*'  or 
"to  do  or  forbear  to  do  any  act  for  conscience 
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sake."  The  rights  of  conscience  embrace  no 
more  than  these.  Com.  vs.  Lesher  14,  S.  &  R., 
160.    Specht  vs.  Com.,  8  Pa.  St.  R.,  322. 

In  view  then  of  the  law  as  disclosed  by  the 
foregoing  laborious  inquiry,  how  must  the  issue 
in  this  case  be  decided  ? 

It  appears,  {a)  that  public  acts  of  religious 
worship  in  administering  affairs  of  the  State  are 
not,  per  se,  inconsistent  with  any  provisions  of 
the  constitution;  {b)  that  public  schools  are 
established  as  conservators  of  public  morals ; 
and  that  it  is  within  the  duty  of  their  managers 
to  teach  virtue  and  morals  by  all  appropriate 
means,  "  including,"  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "  the  best, 
the  surest  and  the  most  impressive." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  defendants  have 
used  this  power  so  as  to  violate  the  plaintiffs 
rights  of  conscience,  or  so  as  to  infringe  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  forbidding  prefer- 
ence to  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  es- 
tablishments as  modes  of  worship,  and  the  ap- 
propriation or  use  of  the  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  schools.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  defendants,  in  authorizing 
and  permitting  the  acts  complained  of,  are  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority ;  and  that 
the  relief  prayed  for  must  be  refused. 

This  conclusion  is  in  accord  with  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachussetts, 
in  Spiller  vs,  Woburn,  12  Allen,  127:  and  of 
Iowa,  in  Moore  vs,  Monroe,  Central  Law  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  20,  page  66.  In  both  cases  the  ques- 
tion here  considered  was  raised  and  pointedly 
decided.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  other 
States  where  kindred  questions  have  been  con- 
sidered. See  People  vs.  Ruggles,  8  Johns.,  290, 
State  7/j.  Chandler,  2  Harr.,  553;  Donahue  vs. 
Richards,  38  Me.,  376 ;  Hale  vs.  Everett,  53  N. 
H.,  I ;  and  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  was  decided  School  vs. 
Minor  et  ai,,  23  Ohio  St.  R,,  21 1. 

The  plaintiffs,  convinced  that  their  constitu- 
tional rights  were  impinged,  brought  this  suit 
for  their  redress.  The  case,  on  both  sides,  has 
been  fully  and  most  ably  argued.  Impressed 
with  its  importance,  we  have  set  forth,  perhaps 
in  too  great  length,  the  principles  we  think  con- 
clusive of  the  issue.  Whether  it  prove,  upon 
the  review  which  will  probably  be  had  in  the 
highest  Court  of  our  State,  that  those  principles 
have  been  correctly  or  incorrectly  apprehended 
and  applied,  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  as 
well  as  those  who  feel  an  interest  with  either, 
will  doubtless  unite  in  giving  to  the  final  de- 
cision their  cheerful  sanction.  For,  however 
citizens  may  differ  on  other  points,  all  agree 
that  civil  rights  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
laws  and  constitution.  If  these,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, chance  to  be  more  to  the  minds  of 
some  than  of  others,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  m^ust  happen  where  many,  with  conflicting 
views,  join  in  the  pursuit  of  "Virtue,  Liberty 
and  Independence." 

And  now,  September  12th,  A.  D.,  i88j,  it  is 
considered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  bill 
in  this  case  be  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  plain- 
tiffs. By  the  Court. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Blair. — Supt.  Likens:  I  have  held  fifteen 
public  examinations;  195  applicants  presented 
themselves  and  184  received  certificates.  The 
examinations  were,  in  every  instance,  attended 
by  all  the  directors  in  the  district,  besides  many 
citizens.  In  Logan  township  the  number  of 
pupils  increased  so  largely  that  the  School 
Board  was  obliged  to  build  two  new  houses ; 
and  the  schools  were  g^ded.  There  are  now 
twenty  schools  in  this  district.  Our  schools 
are  all  supplied  with  teachers. 

Cameron.  —  Supt.  Pearsall:  Most  of  our 
schools — all  but  three — are  now  in  session. 
Shippen  School  Board  has  let  the  contract  for  a 
new  school  house  on  Whittemore  Hill,  to  be 
completed  May  ist,  1886. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey  :  The  temporary 
injunction  upon  the  School  Board  of  New  Lon- 
don has  been  removed,  and  a  new  school-house 
will  now  be  built  upon  the  lot  previously  pur- 
chased. East  Marlborough  and  Newlin  are 
putting  slate  blackboards  into  some  schools. 

Clinton. — Supt.  MCloskey :  My  regular  ex- 
aminations have  closed,  and  the  schools  are  all 
supplied  with  teachers.  The  schools  of  Renovo 
have  been  regraded  and  a  new  course  of  study 
adopted.  Fifteen  other  schools  are  in  opera- 
tion and  many  more  will  open  the  coming  week. 
Several  districts  have  purchased  patent  desks. 

Huntingdon.  —  Supt.  Brumbaugh:  Three 
hundred  and  seven  applicants — 197  gentlemen 
and  no  ladies — were  examined,  of  whom  49 
failed  to  pass.  Of  all  the  applicants  59  gentle- 
men and  23  ladies  have  had  no  experience,  and 
136  attended  some  training  or  normal  school 
since  last  examined.  Sixty-five  of  the  men  use 
tobacco.  Teachers  as  a  rule  make  the  poorest 
marks  in  Orthography  and  Grammar,  and  the 
best  in  Arithmetic  and  Penmanshifc.  The  aver- 
age grade  of  certificates  is  better  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year.  Educational  meetings  were 
held  at  Warriorsmark,  Franklinville,  Three 
Springs,  Cassville  and  Marklesburg. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran:  The  schools  of 
this  county  are  all  supplied  with  teachers,  and 
some  of  them  are  open ;  the  rest  will  open  during 
the  next  month.  In  several  places  the  term  has 
been  lengthened  to  six  months.  Graded  schools 
have  been  established  in  Smicksburg  and  Smith- 
port.  New  furniture  has  been  placedin  the  new 
building  at  Smicksburg.  Cherry-tree  has  re- 
paired its  rooms  and  reseated  them.  In  Grant, 
West  Wheatfield,  Washington,  Brush  Valley, 
North  Mahoning,  and  Greene,  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  patent  furniture  supplied. 
District  institutes  have  been  organized  in  every 
township  in  the  county.  These  meetings,  we 
think,  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman  :  A  number  of  our 
schools  are  in  running  order  for  the  new  year. 
Wilson's  school,  in  Milford  township,  has  been 
furnished  with  the  Paragon  desk,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

Lancaster.  —  Supt.  Brecht:  The  schools 
visited  during  the  month  have  had  a  better 
attendance  than  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
Post  Tree  school,  in  Drumore  township,  taught 
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by  Miss  Belle  Neel,  had  only  half  a  day's 
absence  of  one  pupil  during:  the  first  month ; 
thirty  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  "  new  branch  '* 
has  met  with  quite  a  favorable  reception  in 
some  of  the  schools  visited,  and,  from  informa- 
tion received,  is  meeting  with  favorable  consid- 
eration generally.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  class  in  this  subject, 
and,  considering  the  obstacles  teachers  and 
pupils  had  to  surmount  in  beginning  an  entirely 
new  subject,  found  very  encouraging  prospects 
of  thorough  and  intelligent  work.  The  Lititz 
public  schools,  under  the  principalship  of 
Howard  T.  Kyle,  are  pursuing  a  graded  course 
of  study,  upon  the  completion  of  which  pupils 
will  be  graduated  and  receive  a  diploma  from 
the  School  Board  and  teachers. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Sherrard :  The  schools  of 
the  county  are  all  in  progress,  and  with  fair 
prospects  of  success.  In  a  few  of  them  there 
will  be  a  change  of  teachers  when  the  winter 
term  begins — a  practice  that  is  clearly  wrong. 
I  take  every  opportunity  to  advise  that  a  con- 
tinuous term  by  the  same  teacher  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred,  as  much  valuable  time  must 
be  wasted  in  the  organization  of  a  school. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  Much  time  has 
been  spent  in  making  arrangements  for  our  In- 
stitute, to  commence  October  5th.  The  indica- 
tions are  very  encouraging  for  a  large  atten- 
dance and  an  interesting  meeting.  Unless 
opposed  by  the  teachers,  the  county  will  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  hold  two  associations  in  each. 
An  cflfort  will  be  made  to  form  a  Reading  Circle. 
Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery  :  The  borough 
schools  are  all  in  session,  and  a  successful  term 
is  expected.  A  number  of  districts  have  pur- 
chased new  and  comfortable  furniture,  while 
others  have  increased  their  stock  of  apparatus. 
A  school  convention  of  directors,  teachers  and 
citizens  of  Shenango  township,  was  held  near 
West  Middlesex.  Addresses  were  made  by  a 
number  of  prominent  teachers  and  citizens.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  another  meeting  next  year. 
Susquehanna.  —  Supt.  James :  The  new 
brick  school  building  at  Susquehanna  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  class  and  the  best  in  the  county.  Its  cost 
was  $1 5,000.  New  buidings  are  to  be  erected 
in  Choconut  and  Forest  Lake.  The  graded 
schools  will  open  with  a  large  attendance 
throughout  the  county.  Harmony  township 
will  grade  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass:  Liberty  township  has 
just  opened  school  in  a  new  house,  that  is  well 
built  and  furnished  with  patent  desks.  Maines- 
burg  has  replaced  her  old  board  desks  with  the 
best  of  new  furniture.  Our  graded  schools  are 
all  crowded  with  pupils,  and  in  many  cases  an 
additional  teacher  has  been  employed.  The 
State  Normal  School  is  in  the  same  condition — 
that  is,  all  they  lack  is  room  to  accommodate 
the  students.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Warren. — Supt.  Arird :  A  fine  brick  building 
containing  four  rooms  will  soon  be  completed 
in  Warren  borough.  The  over-crowded  rooms 
will  then  be  relieved.  Eldred  township  is  now 
building  three  houses ;  all  are  to  be  first-class 


and  seated  with  patent  furniture.  Mead  and 
Cherry  Grove  have  lengthened  the  school  term 
to  nine  months. 

York. — Supt.  Williams:  For  several  months 
past  the  school  directors  of  Dillsburg  have  failed 
to  elect  a  teacher  for  the  primary  school.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  praying  for 
the  removal  of  the  Board.  The  case  came  ^  up 
before  Judge  Wickes,  September  28th.  The 
Board  offering  no  objections  to  their  removal,  the 
Judge  appointed  a  new  Board. 

Chester. — Supt.  Foster  :  Miss  Hollingshead, 
a  teacher  in  our  public  schools  for  the  past 
seven  years,  died  last  Thursday,  October  15th. 
She  received  a  permanent  certificate  from  the 
State  Superintendent  dunng  the  past  summer, 
and  was  devoted  to  her  profession. 

Dunmore.— Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools  opened 
with  a  large  attendance.  Two  more  teachers 
were  added  to  our  corps  and  placed  in  the  new 
building.  We  shall  hold  at  least  one  Institute 
per  month,  for  we  look  upon  the  Institute  as 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  securing  good 
work  in  the  school- room. 

Hazle  Township. — Supt.  Williams :  I  called 
a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  and  or- 
ganized a  District  Institute,  September  19th.  A 
week  afterwards  we  held  our  first  regular  ses- 
sion, and  although  the  attendance,  under  the 
new  law,  is  voluntary,  almost  all  our  teachers 
were  present.  A  new  primary  school  house  has 
been  built  at  Humboldt.  It  is  admirably 
adapted'to  the  purpose ;  the  grounds  are  large, 
the  furniture,  etc.,  the  best  the  Board  could  get. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Deane:  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, September  loth,  all  the  schools  of  the 
borough  formed  in  line  and  marched  to  the  new 
third  ward  building,  the  occasion  being  its  dedi- 
cation. Interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  A.  B.  Campbell,  Dr.  T.  N.  Boyle,  Dr,  M. 
B.  Goff,  and  others.  In  the  evening  Supt. 
Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  addressed  a  meeting  in 
the  opera  house.  Short  addresses  were  also 
made  by  Rev.  Boyle,  Prof.  A.  J.  McClure,  Prof. 
Chas.  Riddle,  and  Prof.  Andrews.  Excellent 
music  was  furnished  at  both  meetings  by  Prof.  E. 
D.  Hickman,  Prof.  E.  P.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Bennett, 
and  others.  The  new  building  is  a  two-story 
brick,  standing  on  an  imposing  site  overlooking 
the  Monongahela  valley.  It  contains  thirteen 
school-rooms,  a  principal's  room  and  directors' 
room,  and  is  regarded  with  pride  by  our  citizens' 
as  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  Our  schools  opened  September 
7th  with  a  force  of  thirty -three  teachers. 

Scranton. — Supt.  Roney :  A  two-story,  eight- 
room  building,  the  erection  of  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer,  was  occupied  dur- 
ing September  by  450  pupils,  in  charge  of  eight 
teachers.  Other  school  buildings  were  enlarged 
during  the  vacation. 

WiLLiAMSPORT.  —  Supt.  Transeau:  During 
the  past  vacation  the  Board  provided  eight  addi- 
tional school-rooms,  of  which  five  are  now  occu- 
pied. The  Board  has  also  granted  to  the  pupils 
of  Newbury,  about  three  miles  from  the  main  part 
of  the  city,  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  C  and  D  classes  of  the  high  school,  when 
prepared  to  do  so. 
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Literary  Department. 


OF  the  volumes  thus  far  issued  of  the  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series,  we  have  before 
us  four  which  give  the  most  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  works  of  four  leaders  of 
the  renaissance  of  American  literature,  for  as 
such  the  period  of  New  England  Transcendent- 
alism must  be  regarded.  "In  these  fdrty-five 
years,"  says  Prof.  Sanborn, — "a  longer  period 
than  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  of  the  Medici,  or  of 
Queen  Elizabeth, — New  England  Transcend- 
entalism rose,  climbed,  and  culminated,  leaving 
results  that,  for  our  America,  must  be  compared 
with  those  famous  eras  of  civilization.  Those 
ages,  in  fact,  were  well-nigh  lost  upon  us,  until 
Channing,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  their  fellowship,  brought  us  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  and  the 
noble  Elizabethan  revivals  of  genius  and  art." 

Nowhere  can  we  get  a  fuller  and  better  his- 
tory of  the  rise,  progress  and  results  of  this  move- 
ment, than  from  a  study  of  the  lives  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  by  T.  W.  Higginson, 
George  Ripley,  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  and 
Henry  D,  Thoreau,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  I1.25  per  vol.). 

The  biography  of  Emerson  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  America's  great  thought-arouser,  mind-feeder, 
and  conscience-purifier  and  strengthener;  a 
clearer  conception  of  his  principles  and  philoso- 
phy ;  and  a  more  satisfactory  estimate  of  his 
literary  style,  work  and  influence,  than  can  any- 
where else  be  found.  After  reading  the  volume 
so  doubly  rich  in  abundant  quotation  from 
Emerson's  works,  and  in  gems  as  pure  and  pre- 
cious from  the  author's  own  pen,  we  realize 
what  "apples  of  gold  in  a  frame  of  silver"  are; 
and  we  fully  agree  too  with  the  author,  "that 
Emerson's  best  literary  work  in  prose  and  verse 
must  live  as  long  as  the  language  lasts;  but 
whether  it  live  or  fade  from  memory,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  great  and  noble  life,  and  the  spoken 
and  written  words  which  were  its  exponents, 
blend,  indestructible,  with  the  enduring  ele- 
ments of  civilization."  Because  "what  he 
taught  others  to  be,  he  was  himself,"  this  ac- 
count of  Emerson's  life,  no  less  than  the  history 
and  estimate  of  his  words  and  works,  the  story 
of  his  boyhood,  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  a 
theological  student,  a  preacher,  lecturer,  poet 
and  author,  his  home-hfe  and  his  travels. — this 
whole  volume  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  invigorating,  inspiring  and  morally  whole- 
some and  elevating  books  that  can  possibly  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  young  people  espe- 
cially. 

Emerson's  wisdom  and  greatness  were  not 
recognized  generally  until  the  last  years  of  his  life 
and  since  his  death.  Even  more  true  is  this  of 
the  noble  woman  who  in  her  way  did  as  much 
as  he  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  our 
literature.  Not  even  all  her  co-laborers  in  this 
work  understood  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  This 
was  only  recently  made  plain  again  by  the  ill- 
advised  publication  of  certain  passages  in  the 


elder  Hawthorne's  journals  by  his  son.  All  the 
more  valuable  therefore  is  the  biography  of  her 
kinsman.  Col.  Higginson,  whose  sympathetic  yet 
eminently  judicious  account  of  her  parentage 
and  early  traits,  her  precocious  girlhood,  her 
experiences  as  a  school  teacher,  her  famous 
"Conversations"  in  Boston,  her  connection 
with  "The  Dial"  and  Brook  Farm,  as  well  as 
her  later  life  in  New  York  and  Europe  as  a  wife 
and  mother, — cannot  but  do  much  to  make  this 
remarkable  woman's  career  not  only  understood 
but  also  admired  by  all.  The  adverse  judgment 
of  many  will  be  reversed,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  by  this  time  "  much  which  Transcendental- 
ism sought  is  fulfilled,  and  that  which  was  ec- 
stasy has — as  Emerson  predicted — ^become  daily 
bread,"  we  also  can  say  that  her  life  was,  "on 
the  whole,  a  triumphant  rather  than  a  sad  one, 
in  spite  of  the  prolonged  struggle  with  illness, 
with  poverty,  with  the  shortcomings  of  others 
and  of  her  own."  And  we  are  thankful  that 
she  too  was  allowed  to  enjoy  this  triumph,  at 
least  so  far  that  "In  later  years  she  had  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  dreams ;  she  had  what  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  writing  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Robert  Browning,  named  as  the  three  great  de- 
siderata of  existence,  '  life  and  love  and  Italy.* 
She  shared  in  great  deeds,  she  was  the  coun- 
selor of  great  men,  she  had  a  husband  who  was 
a  lover,  and  she  had  a  child." 

Less  known,  but  not  less  active  and  influential 
in  the  upbuilding  of  our  literature,  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding,  was  George  Ripley.  "  the 
disciple  of  a  spiritual  philosophy,  the  inaugura- 
tor  of  Brook  Farm,  the  prophet  of  a  better  dis- 
pensation, the  critic  of  codes  and  institutions, 
the  devotee  of  ideas,  the  less  than  half-hearted 
observer  of  forms  which  failed  to  convey  a 
thought."  The  account  of  Brook  Farm  which 
Dr.  Frothingham  gives  us  in  this  volume,  is  the 
fullest  and  most  circumstantial  history  of  that 
fanciful  enterprise  that  we  have  anywhere.  He 
shows  too  that  Hawthorne's  "  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance," which  long  was  regarded  as  a  represen- 
tation of  Brook  Farm  life, 'has  no  claims  whatever 
on  our  credence  as  such.  After  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  agriculturo-philosophical  enter- 
prise, George  Ripley's  real  career  as  a  literary 
man  began.  For  though  he  wrote  few  books 
to  adorn  our  literature,  he  wrote  more  matter  wor- 
thy of  being  preserved  in  book  form  than  some 
whose  volumes  are  numbered  by  scores.  While 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  he  did  more 
for  American  journalism,  to  purify  and  uplift  it, 
and  to  give  it  a  claim  to  a  place  in  literature, 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His  distinctive 
work,  however,  was  literary  criticism,  and  he 
deserves  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism in  the  American  Press." 

Henry  D.  Thoreau  is  far  more  widely  known 
than  Ripley.  Yet  in  pure  literary  ability  and 
productiveness  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  the 
latter.  Partly,  no  doubt,  his  fame  rests  upon 
his  eccentric  life,  as  a  highly-cultured  man  who 
despised  what  other  men  called  culture,  and 
even  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  civilization 
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and  the  society  of  civilized  men.  There  was, 
however,  not  a  little  affectation  in  this ;  and  his 
real  title  to  fame  rests  on  surer  and  better 
ground.  **  Thoreau's  strength  was  in  his  moral 
nature,  and  in  his  obstinate  refusal  to  mortgage 
himself,  his  tim^,  or  his  opinions  even,  to  the 
State  o»*  to  the  Church."  "  He  had  aspired  to 
live  and  study  and  practice,  so  that  he  could 
write — to  use  his  own  words — *  sentences  which 
suggest  far  more  than  they  say,  which  have  an 
atmosphere  about  them,  which  do  not  report  an 
old,  but  make  a  new  impression.* "  In  this 
rare  attainment  he  succeeded.  And  for  this  he 
will  be,  and  deserves  to  be,  remembered. 

These  four  American  Men  of  Letters  were 
close  personal  friends.  Yet  they  were  entirely 
independent  of  one  another  in  their  thoughts 
and  methods  of  work.  Each  often  criticised 
the  other, — each  worked  in  his  own  way;  yet 
each  unconsciously  supplemented  the  labors  of 
the  others  ;  and  altogether  they  formed  and  di- 
rected a  '* stream  of  tendency"  in  our  literature 
that  was  of  the  most  wholesome  character, 
which  has  enriched  and  still  is  enriching  Ameri- 
can letters  as  no  other  influence  has  done ; 
whose  vitality  is  to-day  yet  as  strong  as  ever, 
though  flowing  in  wider  channels  and  produc- 
ing results  of  a  more  varied  kind  from  year  to 
year.  They  fill  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  literature  to  omit  which  is  to  confuse 
and  make  incomprehensible  all  the  rest. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

The  five  volumes  before  us  on  this  general 
subject  are  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times.  The  science  of  popular  education  is 
steadily  forging  to  the  front  among  the  legitimate 
sciences,  and  demanding  and  receiving  atten- 
tion and  thorough  treatment  from  the  most  emi- 
nent minds.  Its  principles  are  becoming  more 
and  more  firmly  established,  and  its  methods 
fixed,  to  correspond  with  the  advance  of  human 

C  knowledge  in  all  other  spheres.  Among  the 
first  to  realize  this  was  Joseph  Payne,  the  most 
important  of  whose  "  Lectures  on  the  Science 
^  and  Art  of  Education  "  have  recently  been  re- 
published in  this  country  (New  York:  E.  L. 
Kellogg  and  Co.).  While  Prof.  Payne  was  a 
close  student  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Froebel,  on  whose  principles  he  built, 
and  to  whom  are  devoted  two  of  the  lectures  in 
this  volume,  he  was  too  original  and  indepen- 
dent a  thinker  merely  slavishly  to  follow  them. 
^He  modifies,  adapts,  and  applies  their  princi- 
ples with  great  freedom  and  much  skill,  to 
modern  conditions  and  circumstances.  His  lec- 
A  J  tures  are  eminently  suggestive  and  invigorating."^ 
>^  Of  similar  scope,  but  of  more  specific  and 
practical  character,  are  Prof.  Fitch's  "  Lectures 
on  Teachin^y  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.).  In 
fact  there  is  probably  nothing  more  helpful  on 
the  subject  from  the  pen  of  any  English  educa- 
tional writer.  This  a  mere  mention  of  the  title 
of  some  of  his  lectures  shows :  The  Teacher 
and  His  Assistants,  the  School,  its  Aims  and 
Organization,  the  School-room  and  its  Appli- 
ances, Discipline,  Hearing  and  Remembering, 
Examining,  with  separate  lectures  on  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc.    (Jo  the  discussion 


of  all  these  subjects  Prof.  Fitch  brings,  his  large 
experience,  strong,  clear  mind,  and  a  lucid  and 
interesting  style.  ^ 

Of  all  the  works  before  us,  however,  there  is 
none  more  philosophical,  more  morally  elevat- 
ing, and  more  full  of  pertinent  advice  and  sug- 
gestion for  the  teacher  than  Dr.  Calderwood's  ^  / 
'*0n  TeachinjB^,  its  Ends  and  Means'^  (Macmil-  ^  ^ 
Ian  &  Co.).Clt  is  a  small  book,  only  six  chap- 
ters, yet  it  is  a  great  book.^  With  this  on  the 
theory  and  Prof.  Fitch  and  Miss  Patridge's 
*•  Quincy  Methods  '*  on  the  practice  of  teaching, 
the  teacher  can  feel  himself,  or  herself,  by  no 
means  ill  equipped, 

There  is,  however,  something  so  pungent  in  y 

the  Rev.  Edw.  Th ring's  '*  Theory  and  Practice  \      \ 
of  Teachinjs^''  that|1io  educator  who  appreciates 
spice  and  flavor  wUh  the  strong  meat  of  his  in- 
tellectual meal  can  afford  to  neglect  it.'pThis 
author  besides  the  soundest  common  sense  has 
a  happy  way  of  putting  things  that  at  once  ar- 
rests attention  and  fixes  the  wholesome  truths 
he  utters  in  the  reader's  mind  and  heart.     In 
this  respect  Dr.  Orcutt  somewhat  resembles  him  ^ 
in  his  "  School  Keeping:  How  to  Do  itr  (Bos-  ^ 
ton :    New  Eng.  Pub.  Co.).  Cfoncise,  pointed, 
practicaUeach  one  of  his  seven  chapters  is  a 
gem ,  invaluable  to  the  earnest  teacher .>j 

We  have  selected  these  works  for  nduce  here 
because  we  think  them  all  excellent ;  no  good 
teacher  will  regret  buying  them  ;  and  no  school 
library  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Judging  from  Mrs.  Hunt's  eminent  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  manager  her  •'  Child's  Health  O 
Primer''  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  has  done  most  valuable  work  for  the 
cause  of  Temperance  at  large,  and  especially  of 
Temperance  mstruction  in  the  schools,  but  her 
earnest  zeal  for  total  abstinence  has  led  her  to 
give  us  a  book  more  in  the  style  of  a(Temper- 
ance  tract  than  a/ sober  scientific^text-book  on 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.^  There  is  in  it  too 
much  exhortation  and  warning,  and  too  little 
real  instruction  and  explanation.  Even  in 
Primary  Schools,  children  may  demand  facts 
and  reason  in  support  of  assertions. 

These  are  given  them  in  Dr.  Dinsmore*s 
"  First  Lessons  "  (New  York  :  Potter,  Ainsworth  -^ 
&  Co.)  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  simple, 
clear,  and  sufficiently  full  manner.  It  is  sooer, 
scientific,  and  rational,  and  not  merely  dog- 
matic and  hortatory.  Though  we  question  the 
relevancy  and  usefulness  of  the  author's  inter- 
pretation of  Solomon's  and  Paul's  testimony  in 
a  work  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  and  though 
we  object  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book  into  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers,  as  offering  a 
temptation  to  mere  mechanical  rote-teaching; 
we  yet  commend  the  work  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  that  have  sprung  into  being  since  the 
law  was  passed. 

Dr.  Lincoln's  volume,  also  "  School  and  In- 
dustHal  Hygiene r  (Phila.:  P.  BLikiston,  Son&  '  ' 
Co.)  is  full  of  sober  facts  and  sound  sense.  It  is 
not  a  text-book,  but  will  be  found  helpful  to  the 
teacher  as  supplementary  to  the  text-books  on 
the  subject.     Its  treatment,  in  Part  I.,  of  |puch 
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important  subjects  as  the  Site,  Drainage,  Venti- 
lation and  Heating,  etc.,  of  School  Buildings,  and 
of  Exercise,  Care  of  the  Eyes,  Amount  of  Study, 
etc.,  is  particularly  good  and  timely.  \ 

()  In  ''Brain  Work  and  Over-work''  (P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.).  Dr.  Wood  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  sensible  and  most 
serviceable  books  on  the  subject  that  the 
teacher  can  find.  In  treating  of  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  he  gives  such 
an  array  of  bare  scientific  facts  to  show  the 
danger  and  folly  of  their  use,  except  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  as  to  make  out  a  far  stronger 
case  against  intemperance  than  any  stock  argu- 
ments and  special  pleading  could  have  done. 
But  he  does  not  give  this  one  subject  of  alcohol 
the  monopoly  of  his  volume.  Intemperance  in 
eating,  in  drinking' coffee  and  tea,  immoderate 
work  and  immoderate  rest,  in  all  their  phases, 
are  treated  as  fully  and  as  profitably.  fThe 
book  is  one  whose  usefulness  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  school-room.  Its  facts  and  lessons 
need  to  be  taken  to  heart  in  every  family.} 

We  need  only  mention  the  subjects  ol  the  Six 
Lectures  upon  School  Hygiene,  (Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.)  to  indicate  their  importance  and  useful- 
ness ;  while  the  names  of  the  lecturers  are 
themselves  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  treatment.  "School  Hy- 
giene "  is  treated  by  Frank  Wells,  M.  D., 
Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts  Emer- 
gency and  Hygiene  Association  ;  the  same 
eminent  gentleman  also  gave  the  fifth  lecture, 
on  *•  Dramage.**  Dr.  F.  W.  Draper,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, treats  of  '*  Heating  and  Ventilation." 
Dr.  C.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Surgeon  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  of 
"The  Use  and  Care  of  the  Eves,  Especially 
During  School  Years;"  Dr.  G.  B.  Shattuck,  of 
.  Boston  City  Hospital,  of  "Epidemics  and  Disin- 
fectants ;  "  while  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom,  of  the  same 
Hospital,  treats  of  "  The  Relation  of  our  Public 
Schools  to  the  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem." We  should  have  some  such  course  at 
our  annual  county  institutes. 

Dr.  Wilson's  "  Domestic  Hy^ene  and  Sani- 

V  tary  Information,''  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.),  will  be  found  the  most  generally 
useful  of  the  books  before  us,  being  designed 
not  so  much  for  school  as  for  domestic  use. 
In  so  far  it  supplies  a  long  and  deeply-felt 
want.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  discomfort, 
ill-health,  and  death  caused  direcdy  by  the  very 
prevalent  ignorance,  even  in  families  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture,  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science.  This  work  is  designed  for  just  such 
cases.  It  is  a  clear,  simple,  concise  hand- 
book of  practical  information  on  such  subjects 
as  Digestion  and  Nutrition,  Food  and  Diet, 
Causes  of  Disease,  Cleanliness  and  Clothing, 
Exercise,  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
Care  of  the  Sick,  and  others  equally  important. 
It  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good.  (jEvery  family 
ought  to  have  it  ready  at  hand  for  frequent 
consultation.  Teachers  of  hygiene,  too,  will 
find  it  an  excellent  helpj  to  them  as  supplemen- 
tary ^  their  text-books. 


A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern 

J.   Archipelago:  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Exp/o- 

Q  ration  from  1878  to  1883.     By  Henry  O.  Forbes^ 

F.  R.  S.,  etc.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  from  the 

Author* s  Studies,  Sketches  and  Descriptions.     8vo. 

Pp.  :  XV.  5j6.      New  York  :  Harper  6r»  Brothers. 

Price,  $^.00. 

This  is  another  of  those  beautiful  and  most  ex- 
cellent works  of  travel  and  exploration,  for  the  pub- 
licadon  of  which  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  fa 
mous.  Two  such  splendid  works  as  this  and  Stanley's 
sumptuous  volumes  on  "  The  Congo,"  lo  which  we 
called  attention  in  a  previous  number,  would  seem 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  fame  of  the  publishers, 
and  win  for  them  the  gratitude  of  the  reading  public. 

Viewed  from  a  literary  standpoint,  Mr.  Forbes' 
work  is  even  superior  to  Mr.  Stanley's.  He  is  less 
hurried  and  more  graceful  in  his  style.  He  arranges 
his  material  with  much  skill,  and  succeeds  in  thor- 
oughly interesting  his  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  Yet  the  latter  never  for  a  moment  forgets  that 
the  author  is  an  enthusiastic  and  scientifically  com- 
petent naturalist.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  that  he  has  dis- 
played his  skill  most  markedly,  that,  despite  its  popu- 
larly interesting  style,  the  most  nnscientific  reader  will 
peruse  the  book  with  deepest  mterest.  Q'he  author  first 
visits  and  describes  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  their 
natural  features,  reefs  and  their  builders,  lagoons, 
corah,  atolls,  etc.,  their  Bshes,  insects,  birds  and  mam- 
mals, and  the  history  of  their  inhabitants.  Next,  he 
does  the  same,  even  more  charmingly,  for  Java,  then 
for  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  Buru,  Timor,  and  finally 
describes  his  return  to  Europe.N  The  volume  is(|>eau- 
tifully  illustratedjlthere  are  six  excellent  maps  given, 
and  in  the  various  appendices  the  strictly  scientific 
examination,  classification,  etc.,  of  the  fauna,  floniy 
ethnology,  and  language  of  the  various  islands  are 
given.  Altogether,  the  book  is  as  thorough  as  it  is 
interesting,  and  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful. 

Talks  with  My  Boys.  By  William  A.  Mvwry^ 
lb  mo.  Pp.  274.  Boston :  New  England  Pub- 
lishing Co.     Price,  75  cts. 

This  is  a  collection  of  most  delightful  short  talks, 
crisp,  full  of  practical  common -sense,  and  breathing  a 
pure  and  lofty  Christian  morality.  Many  of  them  are 
reprinted  from  The  journal  of  Education  and  The 
Congregationalisty  though  the  most  of  them  have 
never  been  published  before.  They  will  be  found 
stimulating  to  teachers,  full  of  suggestiveness,  and 
containing  a  rich  mine  of  illustration  on  a  diversity  of 
subjects  such  as  continually  present  themselves  in  the 
faithful  teacher's  intercourse  with  the  young.  We 
wish  by  some  means  or  other  every  healthy-minded 
boy  in  the  land  could  be  made  to  read  and  possess 
this  wise  little  book.^ 

The  Journals  of  Major-General  C.  G.  Gordon, 
C.  B.,  AT  Kartoum.  Printed  from  the  Original 
MSS.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  Egnioni 
Hake.  With  Portrait,  Two  Maps,  and  Thirty 
Illustrations  after  Sketches  by  Gen.  Gordon.  8  vo. 
Pp.  Ixiv.  ^79.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  immense  sale  of  this  book,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  is  proof  of  the  deep  impression  the 
life  of  one  such  deeply  earnest  and  heroic  man  can 
make  upon  the  world.  Called  by  some  a  Christian 
hero  and  martyr,  by  others  a  half-insane  fanatic. 
General  Gordon  was  yet  a  man  of  marvellous  force 
of  character,  whose  life  and  deeds  must  ever  hold  a 
prominent  and  a  unique  place  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. There  have  been  several  biographies  of  him 
published,  but  none  that  so  clearly  reveals  to  us  the 
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man  himself  as  do  tTiese  journals,  covering  the  time 
from  September  10  to  December  14,  1884.  It  will 
be  long  before  the  interest  of  this  volume,  with  its 
peculiar  charm,  shall  grow  less.  At  present  it  seems 
still  on  the  increase. 

Chapters  on  Plant  I  jfe.  Bv  Sophie  Bledsoe  Her- 
Q  rifk.  Ilhisirated.  Wide  ibmo.  Pp,  206.  New 
York  :  Harfter  &*  Brothers.  $r.oo. 
With  its  unique  anrl  attractive  bindinqr  and  conious 
illustrations  that  really  illustrate,  its  taking:  titles  tn 
the  chanters,  and  its  vivacious  vet  concise  and  lucid 
stvle.  this  beautiful  little  volume  at  once  takes  its 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  books  intended  to  popularize 
natural  science.  <  There  is  perhaps  no  other  work 
that  will  serve  as  a  stroneer  incentive  and  better  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Botany.  Qt  cannot  fail  to 
interest  tjrowinij  lx)ys  or  pirls  of  ordinarv  intelligence, 
and  make  them  eaper  to  know  more  of  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  plant^Tt  oupht  to  be  amonc  the  favorite 
books  in  the  school  library ;  and  not  only  there,  but 
in  every  home  library  as  well.  We  recomnjend  it 
heartily  to  our  readers. 

Nftghbors  wttti   Wings  and  Fins,  and  Some 
>      Others.     For  Young  People.     Bv  Jas.  Johonnot. 

^         I2mo.      Pp.  22Q. 

Nftghbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs,  and  their 
M    Kin.     For  Boys  and  Girls.     Bv  J^s.   Johonnot. 
0     Pp.  2Sf>.     Ne7v  York  :  D.  ^pi*leton  &»  Co. 

These  two  profusely  illu.«strated  and  attractive  books 
arc  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton's  excellent  k^atural  Historv  Series  of  Readers  " 
They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  works  as  Miss  Her- 
rick's,  calculated  principally  to  enlist  young  people's 
interest  in  natural  science,  and  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion thereiijbut  incidentally  as  it  were.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  two  elements — instruction  and  at- 
traction— ^is  not  so  well  preserved,  however,  in  these 
volumes  as  in  "  Plant  Life,"  though  Prof.  Johonnot 
seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  makes  it  a  feature  of 
his  method.  He  expressly  says.  *Mhe  canons  of  sci- 
entific arrangement  have  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
more  important  laws  of  mental  growth.'*  This  series 
is  jfraded  to  keep  pace,  in  the  matter  and  methods  of 
the  successive  volumes,  with  the  growth  in  vears  and 
intelligence  of  their  readers.  "  The  full  benefit  of 
the  system  can  be  experienced  only  when  each  new 
fact  and  new  relation  stated  will  lead  to  investigation 
outside  of  the  book,  and  when  is  established  the 
threefold  process  which  makes  observation  the  basis 
of  instruction."  The  plan  of  the  series  merits  the 
warmest  approval,  and  we  believe  will  meet  with  the 
general  favor  which  it  richly  deserves. 

Sixth,  or  Classic  English  Reader.    By  Wm. 

Swinton.  i2mo.  Pp.  634.  New  York :  Ivison, 
Q      Blakemnn^  Taylor  6r*  Co. 

Swinton's  Readers  we  have  long  regarded  as 
among  the  very  best  reading  books  in  existence. 
This  volume  is  everv  way  worth v  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  .series.  It  differs  materially  from  the  conven- 
tional Sixth  Reader,  and  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
it ;  first,  in  that  its  selections  are  all  classic  in  the 
true  sense ;  second,  in  that  they  are  each  long  enough 
to  give  an  adequate  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  author ; 
and  third,  in  that  they  are  arranged  according  to 
chronological  order,  and  so  form  a  key  to  the  author's 
place  in  the  development  of  English  literature.  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  find  fault  with  any  set  of  selec- 
tions, where  only  a  few  can  be  chosen  and  many 
must  be  omitted.  But  what  justification  can  there  be 
for  the  entire  omission,  from  any  selection  of  repre- 
sentative authors,  of  that  chief  of  American  classics, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ?    We  could  have  done  with 


less  of  Byron,  or  of  Franklin,  or  even  of  Bryant,  but 
no  "  Classic  Reader"  can  be  complete  without  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  Hawthorne.  Nevertheless  ^he 
book  is  an  admirable  one,  not  only  as  a  school 
Reader,  but  also  for  private  reading  circles  and  for 
the  home  library .^ 

A  Brief  Handbook  of  English  Authors.    By 
0    Oscar  Fay  Adams.     i2mo.     Pp.  162.    7 J  cts. 

A  Brief  Handbook  of  American  Authors.  By 
^»  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  /2mo.  Pp.  188.  Boston: 
0  /  oughton^  Mifflin  &*  Co.     75  cts. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  is  well  known  in  this  State  as  a 
scholarly  and  industrious  young  author,  has  done 
good,  honest,  and  useful  work  ih  these  two  handy 
little  volumes.  That  they  supply  a  felt  want  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  new  edition  has  had  to  be  pub- 
lishe(l.  (They  give  in  alphabetical  order  the  names 
of  all  English  and  American  authors  of  any  note,  the 
date  and  place  of  their  birth,  and  of  death  in  the  case 
of  those  not  living,  the  names  of  their  most  celebrated 
works,  a  very  brief  characterization  of  oach  one's 
place  in  literature,  and  by  whom  his  works  are  pub- 
lished.^ While  such  a  book  can  hardly  be  complete, 
these  two  volumes  are  as  nearly  so  as  can  well  be  ex- 
pected. They  are  of  great  value  for  handy  reference. 
The  literary  worker  will  find  daily  need  of  them, 
and  we  should  think  they  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  our  teachers,  to  help  them  answer  questions  such 
as  are  continually  being  asked,  without  the  trouble 
of  consulting  a  bulky  cyclopedia  every  time.  We 
have  tried  them,  and  would  not  be  without  them. 

German  Manual.     New  Method  for  Acquiring  a 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Ger- 

0  man  Language.  By  Frederick  Ruenzler^  Instructor 

of  German   at  the    Young  Ladies^  Nigh  School^ 

Reading,  Pa.     Second  Edition. 

This  work,  of  which  the  author  is  himself  the  pub- 
lisher, appears  in  two  volumes,  neatly  bound  and  well 
printed.  Vol.  I  containing  Part  I.  and  II.,  and  Vol. 
II.,  Part  III.  From  an  examination  of  the  work  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  brought  to  bear,  with  no 
little  success,  the  ripe  knowledge  and  painstaking  care 
of  a  practical  teacher.  It  has  the  great  merit,  there- 
fore, of  being  the  outgrowth  of  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  actual  needs  of  the  school-room,  as  measured 
no  less  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  than  that  of 
the  pupil.  This  mu.st  ever  be  the  chief  element  of 
usefulness  in  the  composition  of  a  text-book,  and  in 
these  days  of  keen  criticism  of  all  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  study,  and  more  particularly  of  the  "  best 
method  "  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  it  is 
with  no  little  pleasuie  that  we  discover  in  the  book 
before  us  so  satisfactory  a  combination  of  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  sides  of  the  subject.  Whilst  the 
author  seems  to  have  followed  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  scientific  principle,  he  has  at  the  same  time 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  present.ition  of  his  material.  Numer- 
ous and  carefully-Selected  exercises  are  placed  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the"  Formen-Lehre."  ^Ma- 
terial for  conversation  is  presented  on  almost  every 
page  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  manual,  and 
with  its  help  a  serious  effort  may  well  be  made  to  im- 
part a  practical,  speaking  mastery  of  the  language.^ 
The  progress  from  one  step  to  another  is  so  gradu^, 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  forms  and 
syntax  is  obviated.  The  treatment  of  the  verb  is 
particularly  full  and  satisfactory, — especially  is  this 
the  case  with  verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation.  The 
selections  for  reading  are  judiciously  made  from  the 
classic  literature  of  Germany,  and  some  of  them  are 
real  gems  from  that  great  treasure-house. 
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In  an  essay  of  Herbert  Spencer's,  on  the  origin  and 
functions  of  Music,  he  suggests  what  is  now  perhaps 
generally  admitted,  tliat,  as  speech  b  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  thought,  so  music  is  the  natural  language 
of  emotion.  Certainly,  if  the  words  which  we  speak 
convey  our  ideas,  the  tones  in  which  they  are  uttered 
convey  our  feelings  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  various 
emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  discontent  or  satisfac- 
tion, of  cordiality  or  aversion,  of  eager  interest  or  utter 
indifference,  are  much  more  apparent  in  the  emphasis, 
cadence  and  intonations  of  the  voice  than  in  the  words 
themselves.  All  these  may  be  called  the  music  of 
speech,  and  just  as  words  multiply  in  order  to  express 


the  new  and  delicate  shades  of  thought  that  increasing 
civilization  and  culture  bring  forth,  so  the  intonations 
of  voice  are  even  more  and  more  delicately  represent- 
ing the  increasingly  complex  emotions  of  which  we 
become  capable.  If,  then,  music  is  itself  the  very 
language  of  emotion,  must  not  the  habit  of  listening 
to  good  music,  which  is  true  to  its  character,  have  a 
double  effect  upon  us,  over  and  above  the  pleasure  it 
creates — ^first,  to  develop  within  us  and  to  intensify  the 
very  feelings  which  it  is  translating,  and  secondly,  to 
enable  us  the  better  to  convey  to  others  the  feelings 
which  actuate  us,  even  in  the  cadences  and  modula- 
tions of  ordinary  conversation  ?  To  share  our  thoughti 


SONG  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

Lively 


R.  M.  Stkbbtbh. 
Mrs.  £.  Fitzgerald. 


5^ 


1.  Ma  -  pie,  from  the  leafy  wild  wood,  Where  thine  early  years  have  sped ;  Emblem  of  our  happy  childhood, 

2.  lYifantleaves,  unclasp  your  fingers,  Sunshine,  kiss  their  tender  palms ;  Ev'ning  wind,  as  twilight  lingers, 

3.  On     the  early-dawning  morrow.     In  the  garden-world  of  care.    We  must  meet  the  joy  and  sorrow 

,    ,    ,  f=f:  ^ 

V<y^'\^ — U  \\jk   u ha— bi — I u  \w- '  m  m    m  \ h^t^  lu — hi ha — h 


^i& 


To  the  past  forever  fled ;  Here,  with  radiant  Spring  adorning  "  Banks  and  braes  "  with  buds  and  flow'rs. 
With  our  ma  -  pie  inihinearms,Swayandsing:"Odews  of  e-ven,  Dai-ly  as  ye  sink  to  rest. 
That     a  -wait  our  coming  there.  O  brave  hearts!  when  restful  e  -  ven  Finds  our  dai  -  ly   du  -  ty  o'er. 


We,  in  life's  hope-lighted  morning,  Leave  thee  to  the  sun  and  showers.  Maple,  from  the  happy  wild  wood. 
May  ye  see  that  nearer  heaven.  Grows  the  nestling  on  my  breast."  Maple,  from  the  happy  wild  wood. 
May    it   find    us  near-er  Heaven  Than  we  were  tlie  day  be  -  fore.  Maple,  from  the  hap)3y  wild  wood. 


m^  CLir~f: 


Where  thine  early  years  have  sped ;  Emblem  of  our  hapjiy  childhood.  To  the  past  for  -  ev  -  er  fled. 


with  others  by  the  use  of  well-chosen  words,  is  an  art 
which  is  fully  recognized  and  cultivated ;  but  to  share 
our  emotions  by  any  truthful  and  adequate  expression 
of  them,  is  an  art  which  tlie  future  has  yet  to  teach  us. 
Indeed,  the  very  effort  is  regarded  by  many  with  some- 
thing like  contempt,  and  he  who  succeeds  best  in  hiding 
his  feelings  is  most  approved.  If  we  are  swayed  by 
anger,  impatience,  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  the  less  we 
express  ourselves  the  better.  The  sternest  silence  at 
such  times  is  the  surest  method  of  subduing  the  rebel- 
lious moods.  But  to  restrain  and  conceal  feelings  of 
h^ve,  kindness  and  good-will — ^to  preserve  an  impassive 


exterior,  when  the  heart  thrills  wiih  affection  and  glad- 
ness—  this  is  to  crush  out  sympathy,  and  to  silence  the 
best  promptings  of  humanity.  The  language  of  the 
emotions,  wh«.te  ver  it  may  be,  deserves  the  most  earnest 
and  careful  cultivation,  for  by  means  of  it  is  developed 
that  sympathy  which  is  the  great  bond  of  human  so- 
ciety. Upon  it  we  are  dependent,  both  for  our  direct 
happiness  and  our  permanent  well-being.  This  it  is 
which  leads  men  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  each 
other,  which  heightens  every  pleasure  and  softens  every 
pain,  which  gives  rise  to  all  domestic  and  social  hap- 
piness,  and  makes  life's  hardest  passages  endurable. 


THE 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION.— II. 

BY  DR.    MARY  PUTNAM-JACOBI. 


ONLY  one  attempt  was  made  during 
this  year  to  teach  the  child  the  mean- 
iag  of  words.  It  was  done  through  a  sim- 
ple genetatization  which  had  become  indis- 
pensable in  the  study  of  geometry,  when 
she  passed  from  plane  to  solid  figures.  By 
means  of  wooden  models  she  learned,  in 
addition  to  the  cube — the  sphere,  ovoid, 
oblate,  cylinder,  prism,  tetrahedron,  octa- 
hedron, and  dodecahedron.  She  then  was 
led  to  make  parallel  lines  of  plane  and  solid 
figures  with  a  corresponding  number  of  sides 
or  angles,  then  to  abstract  the  Greek  nu-^ 
merals  tri,  tetra,  petila,  kexa,  etc.,  found  to 
belong  to  both  columns,  and  set  this  in  the 
centre,  with  the  syllable  gon  on  one  side, 
and  hedron  on  the  other.  An  hour  was  re- 
quired to  complete  the  setting  out  of  these 
figures,  and  arranging  these  titles  with 
movable  letters,  which  for  the  first  time  the 
child  learned  to  use  for  spelling.  The  exer- 
cise was,  of  couT%,  repeated  again  and 
again,  until  every  step  was  perfectly 
familiar.  From  the  beginning  the  child 
had  no  difUculty  in  connecting  the  plane 
and  solid  figures,  nor  in  learning  the  nu- 
merals appropriate  to  each.  The  new  effort 
at  abstraction  and  classification  was  at  first 
somewhat  hard,  but  soon  became  easy.  The 
facility  with  which  the  impression  of  forms 
may  be  made  upon  a  child's  mind,  when 
this  is  as  yet  uncrowded  by  notions  on  the 
other  qualities  of  objects,  was  shown  by  a 
little  incident  at  this  period.  A  few  weeks 
after  having  made  her  first  acquaintance 


with  the  oblate,  she  saw  at  dinner  for  the 
first  time  some  small  stewed  onions.  "  Oh  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  "  they  have  brought  us  some 
oblates  for  dinner."  Another  day,  when 
she  accidentally  pulled  the  cord  of  a  window- 
shade  in  a  certain  position  she  observed 
that  she  had  thus  made  "  two  scalene  tri- 
angles." Looking  at  the  ceiling  above  a 
lamp,  she  called  to  me  to  notice  how  the  light 
nlade  three  "  beautiful  concentric  circles." 

One  other  study  during  the  year  was  made 
upon  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  words.  In 
the  course  of  some  observations  on  plants 
the  child  had  learned  to  recognize  the  ovary 
and  ovule,  and  to  herself  dissect  them  out 
of  a  flower.  When  this  had  been  done,  the 
analogy  between  the  vegetable  ovule  and 
chicken-egg  or  ovum  was  easily  pointed  out, 
and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  geo- 
metric ovoid.  The  four  objects  were  then 
placed  in  a  row  on  the  table,  the  names  of 
each  spelled  with  movable  letters,  and  then 
the  common  root  ov  described  and  taken 
out.  The  important  and  fundamental  idea 
was  thus  grasped  that  there  was  an  intrinsic 
meaning  to  at  least  some  words,  and  also 
that  objects  associated  by  a  common  name, 
whose  specific  variations  were  of  subor- 
dinate importance,  must  be  classed  together 
as  deeply  related,  notwithstanding  super- 
ficial difference  of  aspect.  But  this  idea, 
once  distinctly  enunciated  and  understood, 
was  then  set  aside  for  a  season.  That 
the  idea  was  understood,  I  tested  in  the 
following  way:    At    table    the   child    re- 
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marked  that  a  particular  potato  was 
"shaped  like  an  egg."  "What  shall  we 
then  call  it?'*  Tasked.  "An  ovoid/'  was 
the  reply.  "Very  good.  Do  you  know 
what  I  thought  you  might  call  it?"  "An 
ovum,"  she  arrswered,  with  an  air  of  mis- 
chievous triumph.  *  'And  why  did  you  not  ? '  * 
^'  Because  it  is  not  an  ^gg^  but  only  shaped 
like  an  egg. ' '  I  tempted  the  child  with  the 
suggestion  that  she  snould  tease  the  waiter 
by  asking  him  to  bring  us  some  ovules  in- 
stead of  eggs ;  but  the  instmctive  modesty 
of  childhood  recoiled  from  the  pedantic 
proposition. 

The  necessity  for  precision  in  the  use  of 
terms,  thus  initiation  into  scientific  termin- 
ology, was  enforced  incidentally  on  another 
occasion.  A  playfellow  much  older  than 
the  child  picked  up  a  piece  of  mica  and 
called  it  isinglass.  This  conventional  in- 
accuracy I  strongly  rebuked,  and,  procuring 
a  piece  of  real  isinglass,  led  the  child  to 
note  its  difference,  and  to  condemn  in 
private  and  without  malice  the  slovenly  lan- 
guage of  her  presumably  untaught  comrade. 
Now,  the  child  had  a  doll  called  Rosa,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  any  absurdity 
by  pretending  that  Rosa  was  guilty  of  it. 
Some  time  after  the  conversation  on  the 
isinglass  she  was  watching  a  stream  of  water 
falling  in  the  sunlight  from  a  hose.  She  ex- 
<claimed:  "See  the  beautiful  silver  water 
•coming  from  the  old  gray  hose.  Rosa 
'Would  have  called  that  mica ! ' ' 

When  the  box  of  wooden  geotixetric  models 
was   thoroughly  mastered,  after  about  six 
months'  study,  I  procured  for  the  child  a 
:set  of  models  of  crystals,  such  as  are  used 
for  studying  mineralogy..    About  half  of 
these  proved  too  complex  for  study,  but  the 
child  easily  learned  to  recognize  and  distin- 
.guish  twenty-six,  partly  simple,  partly  com- 
pound forms.     As  each  face  of  the  crystal 
showed  some  plane  figure  which  she  had 
.already  learned,  and  as  she  was  also  familiar 
with  the  Greek   numerals   from    three   to 
twelve,  it  was  generally  easy  for  the  child 
to  devise   the  name  of  the  crystal,  even 
-when  apparently  so  repelling  as  a  scalen- 
ihedron,  rhombic,  dodecahedron,  right  rhom- 
:bic  pyramid,  etc.     It  was  interesting  to  no- 
tice  her  capacity  to   discern   the  general 
•outline  of  a  crystal  and  thus  its  generic 
features,  and  afterward   to  distinguish  the 
'Secondary  divisions   of    its    sides,   or  the 
> specific    characters;    thus  in  a  four- faced 
•cube,  a  three  or  six-faced  tetrahedron,  a 
three- faced  octrahedron,  etc.     The  forms  in 
the   four  systems    of   crystallization    were 
learned  by  repeated  handling  of  the  models. 


until  the  child's  perceptions  had  become 
saturated  with  them,  and  she  could,  for  in- 
stance, discover  for  herself  four-faced  cubes 
in  the  curved  moulding  on  staircases.  Then, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the 
crystals  began  to  be  copied  in  clay,  and 
opportunity  then  afforded  for  studying  their 
axes,  or  the  basis  of  their  classification,  by 
means  of  long  pins  thrust  through  the  soft 
model  in  appropriate  direction. 

Arithmetic,  the  second  science  in  Dr. 
Hill's  category,  was  begun  several  months 
after  the  first  studies  of  form  and  outline. 
Instead  of  the  beans  so  frequently  recona- 
mended,  the  child  used  sticks  of  different 
sizes  and  colors.  For  two  or  three  months 
she  studied  such  numbers  as  seem  almost  to 
form  natural  complex  entities,  and  hence 
have  often  been  sacred  numbers,  thus :  four, 
nine,  ten,  twelve,  twenty- four,  thirty-six. 
The  child  was  exercised  in  dividing  these 
up  into  symmetrical  groups,  whose  resem- 
blances she  was  trained  to  tell  at  a  glance 
by  the  eye,  before  enumeration.  Thus  she 
learned  to  form  groups  of  threes,  fours,  and 
sixes,  and  to  unite  them  in  as  many  fantas- 
tic combinations  as  could  be  invented.  The 
object  was  to  effect  the  transition  from  the 
perception  of  form  to  the  conception  of  num- 
ber by  a  series  of  visual  impressions  as  vivid 
as  possible.  The  breaking  up  ofa  whole  into 
parts  really  precedes  in  facility  theaddition- 
ing  of  parts  into  a  whole,  for  the  reason 
that  the  power  of  destruction  in  a  child 
obviously  precedes  the  power  of  construc- 
tion. Froebel's  fifth  gift  of  cubical  blocks 
has  its  first  application  on  this  fact,  since 
the  entire  mass  forming  a  cube  may  be 
broken  up  into  twenty-seven  smaller  cubes. 
When  we  reached  the  number  twenty-seven, 
I  told  the  child  it  was  the  smallest  cube 
that  existed.  But  she  having  a  year  pre- 
viously, when  only  four  years  old,  learned 
to  handle  these  same  cubes,  corrected  my 
error,  and  demonstrated  triumphantly  that 
eight  blocks  would  make  a  still  smaller  cube. 
The  incident  shows  the  tenacity  of  ideas 
once  implanted  in  the  right  way  and  at  the 
right  time. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  a  child 
to  subtract  than  to  add,  a  fact  upon  which 
Warren  Colburn  sagaciously  comments.  In 
the  discussion  of  practical  problems,  a  hitch 
often  occurs  in  the  child's  mind  which  may 
be  quite  unsuspected  by  the  teacher.  Thus, 
if  Henry  and  Arthur  go  to  buy  a  ball 
which  costs  sixteen  cents,  and  one  boy  had 
six  cents  and  the  other  seven,  I  found  the 
child  unable  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how 
many  more  cents  were  needed,  because,  as 
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she  saidy  she  could  not  take  thirteen  from 
sixteen,  since  the  very  trouble  was  that  the 
boys  did  not  have  sixteen  cents.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  sticks,  and  with  the  distinct 
formal  agreement  that  those  of  one  color 
should  be  known  to  represent  an  imaginary 
number,  those  of  another  color  the  number 
of  actual  things  manipulated.  But  what  a 
stride  for  a  young  child's  mind  to  make, 
into  a  sphere  neither  real  nor  imaginary, 
but  where  the  existent  and  non-existent  are 
indissolubly  associated  in  an  ordinary  prac- 
tical affair  of  every-day  life ! 

From  the  beginning  the  decimal  system 
imposed  itself  spontaneously  upon  the  child's 
mind,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  visibly 
recognizing  groups  of  five  and  ten  sticks, 
and  of  verbally  recognizing  their  successive 
additions.  In  this  way  the  multiplication- 
table — the  famous  despair  of  little  Marjorie 
Fleming — was  mastered  with  great  ease  by 
this  far  less  gifted  child.  Every  one  re- 
members the  fierce  vehemence  of  Pet  Mar- 
jorie's  protest,  '*  But  7  times  9  is  devilish, 
and  what  Nature  itself  can't  endure!  "  It 
is  so,  if  presented  as  an  isolated  fact.  The 
child  I  taught,  however,  discovered  of  her- 
self that  the  successive  addition  of  tens 
was  as  easy  as  that  of  ones.  After  that, 
when  she  came  to  add  (or  multiply  by) 
nines,  she  would  say,  first  add  ten,  then  say, 
and  nine  was  one  less.  If  it  were  eight,  it 
was  two  less,  etc.  After  a  fortnight  of  these 
exercises,  she  was  asked  one  day  out  of 
study>hours  what  was  the  sum  of  14  and  19, 
and  answered  immediately  33.  Upon  being 
asked  to  explain  the  process,  she  said,  ''  10 
and  19  makes  29,  then  I  must  add  4  more, 
and  I  and  29  are  30,  and  3  more  are  33." 
When  three  decimals  were  reached,  a  some- 
what laborious  exercise  was  performed. 
Thus,  to  operate  with  138,  the  number  100 
was  constructed  out  of  ten  packages  of 
purple  sticks,  each  package  containing  ten 
sticks.  These  packages  were  placed  in  a 
row;  underneath  was  a  second  row,  con- 
taining, to  represent  the  number  30,  three 
packages  of  yellow  sticks,  each  containing 
ten ;  finally,  a  third  row  of  eight  units  was 
made  with  green  sticks  in  a  single  series.  In 
this  exercise  the  sticks  were  all  of  the  same 
size  j  in  another,  later,  a  hundred  was  rep- 
resented by  a  single  long  stick,  usually 
purple,  a  ten  by  a  yellow  stick  next  in  size, 
a  unit  by  a  stick  still  smaller  and  green. 
Thus  the  original  and  clumsier  representa- 
tion was  condensed  by  the  substitution  of  an 
expressive  sign  for  the  literal  numbers ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  sticks  became  used  as  signs, 
and  not  as  the  objects  really  to  be  counted, 


the  mutual  relation  of  their  respective  sizes 
also  ceased  to  be  literally  exact,  and  became 
merely  schematic.  Thus  was  gradually 
managed  a  transition  to  the  use  of  pure 
written  signs  or  symbols.  The  transition 
initiated  and  enlarged  the  condensation  of 
Roman  into  Arabic  numerals.  Knowledge 
of  the  process  of  subtraction,  especially  in 
three  and  more  decimals,  was  essentially 
faciliated  by  this  device  with  sticks,  and  the 
terrible  difficulty  of  borrowing  ten  quite 
overcome.  Thus,  if  the  number  288  were 
to  be  taken  from  362,  the  larger  number 
would  be  represented  by  three  long  purple 
sticks,  six  shorter  yellow  sticks,  and  two 
green  sticks,  the  shortest  of  all.  These 
colors  were  always  selected  because  har- 
monizing so  well  with  each  other.  Then, 
similarly,  the  288  was  represented  by  two 
purple,  eight  yellow,  and  eight  green  sticks. 
It  was  easily  recognized  by  the  child,  that 
one  of  the  yellow  sticks  could  be  removed 
from  the  ten  sections  of  the  362,  and  ten 
green  sticks  substituted,  bringing  the  entire 
number  of  units  up  to  twelve,  from  which 
the  eight  of  the  lower  figures  could  be  taken. 
It  was  also  obvious  that,  when  one  yellow 
stick  had  been  taken  away,  only  seven  re- 
mained. There  was  no  need,  therefore,  to 
employ  the  usual  confusing  statement  that  a 
ten  must  be  borrowed  from  the  upper  fig* 
ures,  and  later  restored  to  a  different  place 
in  the  lower. 

The  study  of  abstract  numbers,  with 
Colbum's  arithmetic,  was  begun  when  the 
child  was  five  and  a  half  years.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  she  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
first  four  rules,  including  both  "short"  and 
**long"  division,  and  was  considerably 
advanced  in  the  study  of  fractions,  proper 
and  improper. 

The  last  study  entered  upon  during  this 
year  was  that  of  natural  objects,  and,  for 
obvious  reasons,  plants  were  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  I  suppose  that  most'  persons 
seriously  interested  in  education  are  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Youmans's  admirable 
little  "First  Lessons  in  Botany,"  and  the 
plea  she  makes  for  this  science  as  a  typical 
means  of  training  the  observing  powers  of 
children.  According  to  her  plan,  the  first 
object  studied  is  the  leaf — and  the  pupil  is 
taught  at  once,  not  only  to  draw  the  leaf, 
but  to  fill  out  a  schedule  of  description  of  it. 
Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  method, 
which  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex form,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
possible  one ;  the  writing  part  of  the  scheme 
is,  moreover,  impossible  for  a  child  who  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  write.     There  is 
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another  method  which  consists  in  seizing  at 
once  upon  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  which  shall  make  the  most 
vivid  impression  upon  the  imagination. 
For  this  purpose  the  leaf  is  the  least  use- 
ful, the  flower  the  most  so.  The  earliest 
botanical  classifications  are  based  upon  the 
corolla,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  principle 
already  enunciated,  a  child  may  often  best 
approach  a  science  through  the  series  of 
ideas  that  attended  its  genesis.  The  condi- 
tions are  different  for  an  adult,  who  requires 
to  get  the  latest  results ;  the  child's  mind  is 
always  remote  from  these,  but  often  singu- 
larly near  to  the  conceptions  entertained  by 
the  first  observers.  Again,  it  is  unnatural 
to  enter  upon  the  beautiful  world  of  plants 
by  the  study  of  forms  and  outlines — which 
is  much  better  pursued  when  abstracted 
from  all  other  circumstances,  as  in  models 
of  pure  mathematical  flgures.  But  with 
plants  comes  a  new  idea — that  of  life,  of 
change,  of  evolution.  It  is  fltting  that  this 
tremendous  idea  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  child's  mind ;  and  this  impress- 
sion  may  be  best  secured  by  watching  the 
continuous  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  seed. 
The  study  of  life  is  a  study  of  events,  of 
dynamics,  of  catastrophes.  The  earliest  ob- 
servation perceives  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  medium  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  living  organism.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  surround  these  destinies  with 
such  a  halo  of  imagination  as  shall  impress 
on  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  mystery,  sanctity 
— I  may  add,  the  necessary  calamities  of 
life — before  it  has  become  absorbed  in  the 
consideration  of  living  personalities. 

I  trust  it  will  not  seem  a  piece  of  bathos 
when  I  add  that  I  initiated  the  pursuit  of 
these  objects  by  making  the  child  watch  the 
growth  of  seven  beans  on  a  saucer  of  cotton- 
wool. A  specimen  bean  was  first  dissected, 
and  its  principal  parts  named — the  coty- 
ledons, the  embryo  with  its  radicle  and 
plumula,  the  episperm.  The  daily  reference 
to  these  terms  speedily  rendered  the  child 
quite  familiar  with  them.  To  seven  other 
beans  were  given  appropriate  names,  as  of  a 
band  of  brothers,  and  they  were  then 
planted  on  cotton-wopl  by  the  child.  A 
daily  journal  of  events  was  opened,  in  which 
I  wrote  each  day  or  two,  at  the  child's  dic- 
tation. As  she  had  learned  the  Arabic 
numerals,  she  inserted  these  herself  in  the 
protocol  whenever  necessary.  The  entire 
history  of  each  bean  was  thus  written  out, 
and  the  successive  steps  of  its  development, 
from  the  thrilling  moment  when  the  radicle 
first  peeped  out,  to  the  time  when,  after 


transplantation  to  a  flower-pot,  the  plumula 
had  developed  to  a  long,  trailing  vine.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  this  vine  was  measured 
day  by  day  exactly,  with  a  rule,  the  number 
of  leaves  counted,  etc.  But  the  mathemat- 
ical considerations  were  here  subordinated 
to  a  larger  idea,  that  of  succession  of  events. 
Some  of  the  beans  molded  early  in  their 
career,  and  the  relations  of  this  catastrophe 
to  the  accidental  differences  of  position, 
moisture,  etc.,  were  carefully  studied.  On 
one  occasion  the  child  dictated  to  me  the 
following  entry  for  the  journal :  **  The  epi- 
sperm, on  the  under  surface  of  Tertius,  is  all 
black,  and  has  split,  leaving  a  space  the 
shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  an  apex 
pointing  to  the  convex  edge  of  the  coty- 
ledons." In  the  summer,  when  flowers 
could  be  obtained  from  the  woods  in  abun- 
dance, the  child  made  collections  of  ovaries 
and  ovules,  and  was  never  tired  of  finding 
the  latter  asleep  in  their  beds,  in  so  many 
differently  shaped  houses.  At  this  time  the 
static  considerations  were  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate, and  the  child  rather  forgot  the 
function  of  the  embryo  seeds — so  much  so 
that,  upon  seeing  some  small  pieces  of  ice 
lying  in  half  a  musk-melon,  she  said  that 
these  were  like  the  ovules  in  an  ovary.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  study 
of  plant  growth  was  resumed  with  seven 
hyacinths,  that  received  appropriate  names, 
as  seven  sisters.  The  first  lesson  in  written 
expression  coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
this  new  study;  for  now  the  child  was  al- 
lowed to  write  the  plant-journal  herself. 
The  exercise  was  complex.  The  child  first 
examined  the  hyacinths,  and  noted  whether 
anything  had  transpired  since  the  last  ob- 
servation. She  then  framed  a  spoken  sen- 
tence, in  which  such  an  event  was  accurately 
described.  She  then  dictated  the  writing 
of  this  sentence  as  a  whole,  which  she  was 
afterward  to  copy.  During  this  dictation, 
some  knowledge  of  spelling  was  inciden- 
tally acquired ;  for  the  child  was  led  to 
spell  by  sound,  and  without  reference  to 
silent  letters.  The  words  she  had  not  yet 
seen.  Finally,  when  fairly  at  work  at  the 
writing,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  was 
temporarily  ignored,  and  attention  closely 
concentrated  upon  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
and  no  mercy  shown  to  inaccurate  imitation 
of  them.  Thus,  one  day  she  entered  the 
observation  that  Blanche,  in  a  blue  glass, 
had  grown  much  more  vigorously  than  Aura, 
in  a  dark  one ;  and  a  blue  glass  was  given 
to  the  less  favored  sister,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  improve.  She  noted  that  the 
tips  of  the  white    roots    were    gray   and 
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conoid  in  shape  (making  the  observation 
herself  independently),  and  was  allowed  to 
demonstrate  the  function  of  these  tips  by 
cutting  one  off  and  seeing  the  growth  of 
that  root  arrested.  On  another  day  she 
first  discovered,  then  described,  then  wrote 
down,  that  the  first  broad  leaves  of  Blanche 
had  split  open,  showing  two  others  at  right 
angles  to  them.  This  was  her  first  percep- 
tion of  this  remarkable  law  of  phyllotaxy, 
and  she  herself  illustrated  it  by  making  two 
loops  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each 
hand,  and  making  them  intersect  each 
other.  The  previous  acquisition  of  mathe- 
matical conceptions  was  constantly  shown 
to  facilitate  and  render  precise  her  observa- 
tions of  complex  objects. 

It  was  rather  as  a  concession  to  a  prevail- 
ing prejudice  that  at  this  time  the  child  was 
taught  to  read.  This  study,  usually  made 
of  the  most  importance,  was  held  for  this 
child  to  be  quite  subordinate  and  easy,  and 
little  stress  laid  upon  it.  The  child  was 
allowed  to  follow  her  own  inclination,  to 
divine  the  subject  of  the  chapter  from  the 
picture  at  the  head  of  it,  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  words  in  each  sentence 
from  the  context;  when  the  wrong  word 
was  thus  suggested)  she  was  obliged  to  spell 
out  the  real  word  by  sounds,  always  seeking 
first  the  central  or  predominant  sound,  and 
building  up  the  word  around  it,  instead  of 
enumerating  the  letters  in  order.  Thus  in 
the  word  scratch  she  took  out  the  letters  a  /, 
as  the  central  nucleus,  preceding  the  first  by 
the  sound  of  r,  then  of  ^,  then  of  s ;  then, 
when  the  sound  scrat  was  complete,  adding 
that  of  ch.  She  was  made  to  read  as  much 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  relying  upon 
constant  repetition  and  association  of  ideas 
to  secure  familiarity.  Thus  unconsciously 
the  conception  was  continued,  that  written 
as  well  as  spoken  language  was  an  outgrowth 
of  thought,  before  the  attempt  was  made  to 
study  it  as  an  object  of  thought.  This 
method  is  like  that  of  learning  to  walk  before 
studying  the  laws  of  Weber  on  locomotion. 

This  method  may  seem  slovenly,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  both  the  natural  and  scientific 
method  of  studying  an  unknown  tongue, 
which  must  be  deciphered  by  the  context. 
How  else  did  Champollion  read  the  Rosetta 
stone,  or  Eliot  find  a  written  language  for 
hb  Indian  Bible  ?  Throughout  this  period 
the  task  of  reading  was  treated  as  something 
so  easy  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  was  so 
regarded  by  the  child  herself.*    The  main 

*  What  is  easy  when  taken  instinctively,  may  be 
incredibly  difficult  when  itself  becomes  the  object  of 
thought  and  study. 


intellectual  work  of  the  day's  lessons  (whose 
duration  was  never  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half)  was  concentrated  upon  the  arith- 
metic, map-drawing,  analysis  of  flowers, 
and  the  geometrical  studies,  that  she  now 
pursued  by  the  help  of  Hill  s  "  First  Les- 
sons,*' and  Spencer's  "Inventional  Geo- 
metry." She  studied  angles,  vertical  and 
adjacent,  the  relations  of  angles  and  circles, 
and  the  measurement  of  the  former  by  the 
latter.  Exercises  in  these  were  practiced 
daily  with  compass  and  ruler ;  and,  when 
lines  drawn  with  the  pencil  failed  to  give  ^ 
large  enough  visual  impression,  they  were> 
designed  with  colored  sticks.  This  enlarge-, 
ment  of  the  material  illustration  never  failedi 
to  clear  up  any  obscurities.  At  the  time 
these  no^es  cease,  the  child  was  six  and  a, 
half  years  old. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  these  few 
notes  the  outlines  of  a  (single)  experiment, 
which  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  ment^ 
education  of  even  a  very  young  child  may  be 
imbued  with  scientific  methods  and  even 
ideas  which  should  furnish  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  scientific  studies.  It  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  that  such  habits 
of  mind  are  acquired  from  the  beginning, 
or  only  after  much  previous  faulty  training. 
What  comes  first  will  always  remain  the 
most  important,  will  always  dominate  the 
rest.  Experience  in  the  medical  education 
of  women  has  repeatedly  brought  home  to 
me  the  difficulty  of  teaching  such  an  art  as 
medicine  to  persons  who  come  to  it  through 
the  prevailing  systems  of  school  discipline, 
especially  those  which  are  applied  to  girls. 
Experience  with  one  little  girl  at  least  con- 
vinces me  that  the  aptitude  for  vivid  and 
accurate  perception,  and  for  scientific  method 
in  ideas,  often  exists  where  unsuspected,  and 
only  demanding  proper  cultivation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  described 
in  the  text,  when  carried  into  more  com- 
plete studies,  I  insert  an  exercise  written  by 
the  child  when  six  and  a  quarter  years  old. 
It  is  a  description  of  wild  Iris,  which  she 
analyzed  herself  on  successive  days,  writing 
down  the  results  from  memory  on  the  next 
day.  She  was  never  told  anything,  but 
obliged  to  discover  for  herself  each  fact,  to 
compose  the  sentence  describing  it,  and  to 
spell  by  ear  the  words  of  the  sentence  with- 
out copy.  She  was  allowed  to  insert  in  her 
description  whatever  fancies  occurred  to 
her.  The  headings  and  order  of  evolution 
of  the  subject  were  alone  dictated.  With 
nearly  all  the  technical  terms  she  was,  how- 
ever, already  familiar;  two  only  wer.e  told 
— "perianth,"  as  opposed  to  corolla,  and 
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"blade."  Before  analyzing  the  Iris  she 
was  obliged  to  take  a  long  walk  to  the 
woods  for  it,  and  fitst  to  draw  a  map  show- 
ing the  way,  and  by  means  of  the  compass. 
Two  intersecting  lines  from  sight  objects 
were  dictated  by  me,  and  the  fact  learned 
by  this  and  another  previous  experiment 
which  had  failed,  that  to  locate  an  object  in 
space  at  least  two  lines  are  required.  The 
final  description,  whose  writing  occupied 
two  or  three  weeks,  was  as  follows : 

The  Rainbow  Family, — (This  name  was 
given  as  a  literal  translation  of  IridacecB^  and  as 
a  return  in  a  spiral  to  the  first  natural  object 
studied  eighteen  months  before,  the  rainbow. 
The  way  was  also  prepared  for  the  future  his- 
torical study  of  the  myth  of  Iris.) 

Iris  Tricolor, — (The  numeral  was  already 
familiar.) 

Perianth^==6  Petals. — (The  algebraic  signs 
and  numbers  were  used  to  indicate  that  in  a 
scientific  document,  not  a  flowing  style,  but  the 
fewest  words  and  most  concise  expressions,  were 
required.) 

These  stand  on  top  of  a  long  tube  in  which 
the  style  is  locked  in.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
petals :  i  Three  which  are  the  biggest,  and  have 
three  colors.  There  are  two  parts  to  each — the 
upper  broad  part  called  the  blade,  and  the  lower 
long  narrow  part.  (The  term  "blade"  was 
here  taught  for  the  first  time.)  The  blade  is 
first  purple ;  in  the  middle  is  a  gold  stripe  which 
runs  into  the  narrow  part.  (At  this  point,  the 
child  drew  and  painted  from  memory,  on  the 
margin  of  her  protocol,  a  picture  of  the  petal.) 
Between  the  purple  and  gold  the  blade  is  white. 
These  petals  curve  outward  and  downward,  so 
that  the  gold  stripe  comes  on  top.  The  bees  see 
it  and  come  for  the  pollen.  (First  introduction 
of  a  Darwinian  law.)  2.  Three  petals,  which 
are  entirely  purple,  are  vertical,  smaller,  and 
stand  between  the  others.  (The  child  made  an- 
other drawing  by  opening  the  flower  on  the  page 
and  tracing  its  outlines.)  It  is  as  if  six  girls 
were  standmg  in  a  circle  (here  was  introduced 
a  botanical  outline  of  the  whorl,  instinctively 
devised  by  the  child,  the  circle  being  drawn  ac- 
curately with  compasses].  Every  other  one 
leans  back  and  stretches  ner  arms  out  horizon- 
tally, as  if  to  show  her  gold  bracelet.  The  three 
others  lean  forward,  and  hold  their  arms  up 
above  their  heads.  (Prolonged  contemplation 
of  this  lovely  group  tended  to  evoke  such  in- 
stinctive sesmetic  conceptions  as  are  at  the  basis 
of  many  pieces  of  statuary,  notably  Thorwald- 
sen's  Graces.)  The  gold  stripe  is  like  the 
orange  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  bee- martin. 
The  bees  think  it  is  a  flower,  and  come  and  set- 
tie  on  the  bird's  head ;  then  he  catches  them. 
(This  illustration  was  suggested  by  the  child, 
shordy  after  having  seen  such  a  bird  which  had 
been  shot.  She  thus  learned  to  step  from  one 
section  of  natural  history  to  another,  and  also 
to  seek  analogies  of  organs  in  their  functions.) 
Mamma  says  (here  knowledge  by  testimony  is 
distinguished  from  that  obtained  by  personal 
observation,  which  has  not  yet  reached  so  far) 


that  all  flowers  that  want  the  bees  to  visit  them 
have  bright  colors.  This  is  like  ladies  who  want 
the  gendemen  to  visit  them,  and  then  put  on 
their  finest  clothes. 

The  Great  Mistake, — ^We  thought  there  were 
three  more  petals  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla. 
These  were  smaller  than  the  others,  and  divided 
at  the  top  like  a  funny  M.  (The  child  then 
made  a  drawing  in  illustration.)  Each  stands 
inside  a  gold-striped  petal,  and  has  a  groove  on 
the  other  side  like  a  bath-tub.  In  this  is  a 
princess  bathing.  She  is  a  stamen,  with  a 
long,  whitish  anther  like  a  veil  over  her  head. 
So  there  are  three  stamens  inserted  with  the 
petals. 

How  we  found  out  the  Truth, — (This  process 
is  introduced  with  some  solemnity,  as  befits  its 
importance.)  i.  We  looked  to  see  how  the 
pollen  got  on  the  stigma.  (Introduction  to  the 
oiological  methods  of  studying  structure  in  asso- 
ciation with  function.)  2.  We  noticed  that  the 
pollen  could  slip  down  the  groove  into  the  tube 
leading  to  the  ovary.  3.  We  saw  that  the  petal- 
like  pieces  were  fastened  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  perianth,  making  a  solid  white  cylinder 
which  passed  into  the  green  tube.  (Another 
drawing  from  memory  illustrated  this.)  4.  It 
was  plain  that  the  white  cylinder  was  the  style, 
because  it  went  to  the  ovary.  5.  Then  mamma 
said  (recognition  of  authority  and  testimony 
again)  that  the  petal-like  pieces  were  the  stiema, 
immensely  big.  (The  incident  showed  the  func- 
tion of  the  reason  in  unraveling  the  deceptions 
imposed  by  the  senses  and  the  superficial  as- 
pect of  things.) 

Ovary — at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  (ovary  in- 
ferior)— has  three  lodges  and  a  great  many 
ovules. 

(Thus  the  botanical  analysis  was  rigidly  ac- 
curate and  complete.  But,  instead  of  being  a 
dry  schedule,  it  comprised  a  mass  of  vivid, 
glowing  impressions  destined  to  remain  forever 
as  a  typical  group  of  ideas  in  the  chiM's  mind. 
The  prolonged,  patient,  sympathetic  study  of 
the  individual  preceded  the  abstract  study  of  a 
class  of  flowers.  In  the  future  it  was  intended 
that  the  child  should  construct  her  own  classes 
from  among  the  botanical  individuals  she  should 
really  learn  to  know.) 


Weep  not  that  we  must  part ; 
Partings  are  short ;  eternity  is  long ; 

Life  is  but  one  brief  stage. 
And  they  that  say  love  ends  with  life  are  wrong, 

List  to  thine  own  heart's  cry — 

Love  cannot  die. 

What  though  so  far  away? 
Thy  thoughts  are  still  with  me  and  with  thee  mine, 

And  absence  has  no  power 
To  lessen  what  by  nature  is  divine. 

List  to  thine  own  heart's  cry — 

Love  cannot  die. 

Then  grieve  no  more,  my  love ! 
Grieving  but  shows  thy  trust  in  me  is  small — 

Faith  is  by  calmness  proved, 
For  know  this  truth — thou  canst  not  love  at  all 

Unless  thine  own  heart  ciy — 

Love  cannot  die. 
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TEACHING  PRIMARY  READING.— I. 


BY  DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


'T^HAT  the  art  of  Reading  is  not  well 
X  taught  in  our  public  schools  goes  with- 
out saying.  That  reading  is  a  beautiful  art 
and  should  be  well  taught  is  also  readily  ad- 
mitted. Cannot  someth  ing  be  done  to  improve 
our  methods  of  teaching  the  art,  is  a  question 
that  rises  spontaneously  in  many  a  teacher's 
mind.  Believing  that  great  improvement  is 
possible  here,  I  have  prepared  two  or  three 
articles,  in  which  I  endeavor  to  make  some 
practical  suggestions  that  may  aid  in  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  or  the  improve- 
ment of  old  ones  already  in  use.  The  at- 
tention of  younger  teachers  especially  is 
invited  to  these  suggestions,  and  they  are 
earnestly  requested  to  give  them  a  careful 
trial  to  see  whether  the  beautiful  art  of  ex- 
pressing thought  and  sentiment  from  the 
printed  page  cannot  be  taught  with  greater 
interest  and  better  results. 

In  these  articles  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  a  complete  outline  of  the  leading 
ideas  and  principles  with  .which  every 
teacher  of  the  art  should  be  familiar.  While 
some  of  the  suggestions  will  no  doubt  be 
new,  I  shall  at  the  same  time  repeat  some 
things  that  are  old,  both  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  for  the  completeness  of  the 
method  which  I  shall  outline.  The  old  is 
often  more  valuable  than  the  new  ;  but  being 
overlooked  or  neglected,  needs  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  insure  its  actual  use  in  our  work  of 
teaching.  Besides,  the  old  in  the  new  set- 
ting of  a  complete  system  often  comes  to 
the  mind  with  a  new  significance  and  vahie 
that  lead  to  an  increased  appreciation  and  a 
more  intelligent  practice  of  it.  When  the 
new  and  the  old  are  blended  together  in  an 
organized  sjrstem  giving  life  and  significance 
to  the  whole,  the  teacher's  mind  ought  to 
be  filled  with  new  light  and  his  work  vivi- 
fied with  new  life. 

A  fundamental  qualification  in  teaching 
an  art  like  reading  is  a  clear  conception  of 
two  things :  the  nature  of  the  art  and  the 
methods  cf  teaching  the  art.  By  the  Nature 
of  the  Art  is  meant  the  different  elements 
that  enter  into  it  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  These  may  be  so  presented  as  to 
afford  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  view  of 
the  entire  subject  to  be  taught ;  and  such  a 
view  will  give  the  teacher  a  clear  idea  of 
just  what  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  enable 
him  to  see  what  means  to  adopt  to  secure  the 
end  aimed  at.  By  the  Nature  of  Teaching 
the  Art  is  meant  a  general  view  of  the  means 


and  methods  needed  to  unfold  the  various 
elements  and  guide  the  teacher  in  training 
his  pupils  to  correct  practice  and  in  giving 
proper  culture.  A  brief  statement  of  each 
of  these  will  be  given  in  the  order  named. 

THE  ELEMENTS  IN  READING. 

An  analysis  of  the  art  of  elocution  or  de- 
livery in  general,  leads  to  a  threefold  division 
of  the  subject.  First,  there  must  be  a  mind 
to  think  the  thought  to  be  expressed ;  second, 
there  must  be  a  voice  to  express  it  j  third, 
there  must  be  a  body  to  aid  in  the  expression. 
This  gives  us  the  three  great  elements  of  the 
art — the  Mental  Element,  the  Vocal  Ele- 
ment, and  the  Physical  Element.  The  re- 
lation of  these  three  elements  will  be  readily 
seen.  First,  the  mind  must  have  a  correct 
and  vivid  conception  of  the  thought  or 
sentiment;  second,  the  voice  must  fitly  ex- 
press what  the  mind  has  vividly  conceived  ; 
third,  the  body,  by  attitude,  gesture,  and 
facial  expression,  should  enforce  the  utter- 
ance of  the  voice. 

All  of  these  three  elements  enter  into  the 
art  of  reading  or  vocal  delivery,  and  each 
of  these  elements  requires  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher.  In  recitation  and  ora- 
tory the  physical  element  is  of  very  great 
value ;  but  in  ordinary  reading  it  is  of  less 
importance  and  requires  less  attention.  In 
the  following  articles  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  the  teacher's  work  in  each  of  these 
three  elements ;  the  remainder  of  this  article 
will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  some 
general  principles  of  instruction  in  the  art 
that  will  guide  the  teacher  in  his  work  in  all 
these  elements  or  divisions  of  the  subject. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  READING. 

The  most  important  principles  of  instruc- 
tion which  relate  to  the  teacher's  work  in 
each  of  the  three  elements  are  the  following 
— Natural  Expression,  Imitation,  Correcting 
Errors,  and  application  of  Principles  of 
Reading.  These  four  principles  seem  to 
embrace  the  entire  course  of  instruction, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  shaping 
the  work  of  the  class  room.  A  few  sugges- 
tions will  be  presented  under  each  head. 

I.  Natural  Expression, — The  funda- 
mental principle  of  teaching  reading  is  that 
of  ncUural  expression.  This  is  really  the* 
key,  a  golden  key,  to  all  correct  and  artistic 
delivery.  The  greatest  fault,  and  one  which: 
underlies  all  other  faults  in  reading,  is  that, 
it  is  not  natural,  but  imnatural,  stilted  and 
mechanical.  It  is  not  the  simple  expression 
of  an  idea  or  thought,  but  an  assumed  or 
borrowed  style,  sometimes  in  imitation  of 
the  teacher,  sometimes  of  the  pastor,  and 
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more  frequently  the  result  of  some  false  ideal 
as  far  removed  from  natural  expression  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  first  and  constant  aim  of  the  teacher, 
therefore,  should  be  to  have  his  pupils  read 
naturally^  or  to  read  as  they  talk.  If  their 
method  of  talking  is  not  as  it  should  be,  be- 
gin to  reform  it,  and  base  the  reading  on  the 
reformed  talk.  ^  In  order  to  teach  pupils  to 
read  naturally,  the  old  habit  of  unnatural 
reading  must  be  broken  up ;  and  this  will  be 
found  to  be  no  easy  task.  Almost  all  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  school  read  in  a  stilted, 
mechanical  style  altogether  different  from 
that  used  in  talking.  In  ordinary  conver- 
sation many  of  them  use  a  natural  and  pleas- 
ing style  of  expression  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
take  a  book  in  their  hands  they  assume  a 
tone  and  manner  that  if  we  were  not  famil- 
iar with  it  would  occasion  wonder  or  laugh- 
ter. The  "  school  room  tone"  heard  in 
recitation  and  reading  is  an  abomination  that 
the  teacher  should  suppress  if  he  would  se- 
cure any  progress  in  good  reading.  This 
work  should  be  begun,  therefore,  in  the 
ordinary  recitations.  The  teacher  should 
prohibit  all  loud,  forced  and  unnatural  use 
of  the  voice ;  he  should  require  the  pupils 
to  recite  in  quiet,  gentle  and  natural  con- 
versational tones.  This  will  be  the  first  im- 
portant step  in  securing  natural  expression 
in  the  reading  class. 

So  important  is  this  fundamental  principle 
of  teaching  reading  that  I  shall  endeavor  to 
enforce  it  by  repeating  it  under  two  or  three 
distinct  statements  in  order  to  impress  it 
more  fully  on  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher  regard  these  as  fundamental 
maxims  in  his  work. 

First.  Talking  is  the  natural  expression  of 
one's  own  thought ;  reading  is  the  natural 
expression  of  written  or  printed  thought. 
Written  or  printed  thought  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  way  one  would  express 
it  if  it  were  his  own  thought  used  in  ordin- 
ary conversation. 

Second.  Good  conversation  is  thus  the 
basis  of  good  reading.  Good  reading  is 
reading  as  one  talks.  To  read  well,  a  per- 
son should  express  himself  just  as  he  does  in 
natural  conversation.  In  teaching  reading 
'we  should  begin  with  natural  conversation, 
and  build  up  the  art  upon  that  basis. 

Third.  In  order  to  read  naturally,  the 
}pupil  must  make  the  thought  of  the  author 
•his  own  thought,  and  then  express  it  just  as 
•he  would  if  he  had  originated  it.  The  reader 
imust  re-create  the  thought  of  the  author  and 
:  stamp  it  with  his  own  personality,  and  then 
•express  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  and  not  an-  | 


other's.  Attain  this,  and  you  have  more 
than  half  solved  the  problem  of  teaching 
reading;  you  have  hold  of  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  entire  subject. 

2.  Imitation,  The  second  principle  of 
teaching  reading  is  that  of  Imitation.  Read- 
ing is  an  art,  and  like  other  arts  is  imitative 
in  its  character,  and  must  be  taught  some- 
what by  imitation.  We  learn  to  talk  by 
imitating  our  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  household ;  we  learn  to  write  by  imitat- 
ing written  or  printed  forms.  A  singer 
needs  to  hear  good  singing  in  order  to  at- 
tain artistic  skill  in  the  ai:t ;  and  the  same 
thing  holds  true  with  the  arts  of  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.  So  in  order  to 
learn  to  read  well  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  pupil  to  hear  good  reading.  Young 
children,  especially,  are  imitative,  and  they 
should  have  good  models  to  imitate.  If  the 
older  pupils  of  the  school  were  all  good  nat- 
ural readers,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
teach  the  younger  pupils  to  read  correctly. 

The  teacher  should,  therefore,  sometimes 
read  for  his  pupils,  and  require  them  to  imi- 
tate his  method  of  expressing  a  thought  or 
sentiment.  He  will  frequently  find  cases  in 
which  they  can  be  most  easily  led  to  a  cor- 
rect and  natural  expression  by  having  them 
imitate  his  own  method  of  expression.  This 
is  the  more  apparent,  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  reading  books 
so  different  from  the  ordinary  topics  of  con- 
versation, that  pupils  need  the  suggestions 
of  the  teacher's  voice  and  manner  to  guide 
them  in  expressing  them. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  become  a  good 
reader  in  order  that  he  may  present  a  good 
model  for  his  pupils  to  imitate.  He  should 
be  especially  careful  to  avoid  all  mannerisms 
that  may  vitiate  their  style  or  interfere  with 
natural  expression.  His  manner  should  be 
so  natural  that  no  one  could  perceive  his 
own  style  in  that  of  his  pupils,  unless  it  were 
the  extreme  naturalness  of  both.  It  is  a 
serious  defect  in  an  instructor  when  he 
leaves  his  marks  on  his  pupils  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  can  discover  the  teacher  in 
the  reading  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  teacher  whose  cultured  and  refined 
expression  is  reflected  in  the  conversation 
and  reading  of  his  pupils,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  a  teacher  who  reads  well, 
and  is  interested  in  the  subject,  will  usually 
have  much  more  interest  in  his  reading 
classes  than  one  who  is  a  poor  reader.  I 
emphasize  this  matter  of  imitation  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  cor- 
rect principle,  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
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not  only  ignored,  but  actually  condemned 
by  some  teachers  of  elocution .  This  I  think  is 
on  account  of  its  frequent  abuse  and  misappli- 
cation by  thoughtless  or  ignorant  teachers. 
It  is  not  the  abuse  but  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  principle'  that  I  advocate ;  and  I  urge 
teachers  as  a  primary  condition  of  successful 
instruction  in  the  art,  to  endeavor  to  be- 
come good  readers  themselves. 

3.  Correcting  Errors, — ^A  third  principle 
that  the  teacher  should  employ  in  his  instruc- 
tions is  that  of  correcting  the  errors  of  his 
pupils.  He  must  not  only  rely  on  natural 
expression  and  imitation,  but  he  must  care- 
fully notice  the  errors  of  his  pupils,  and  en- 
deavor to  correct  them.  These  errors  will 
be  both  general  and  personal,  and  both  are 
to  be  observed  and  corrected.  All  viola- 
tions of  natural  expression  are  to  be  criti- 
cised, and  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  voice 
or  manner  are  to  be  eradicated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
in  teaching  any  art.  How  often  a  public 
speaker  might  have  improved  his  delivery  if 
some  judicious  friend  of  good  taste  had 
called  his  attention  to  some  personal  habit 
of  which  he  was  entirely  unconscious,  and 
which  not  only  marred  his  speaking  but  de- 
tracted from  his  influence. 

In  correcting  errors  it  will  not  be  suffic- 
ient merely  to  call  attention  to  mistakes  and 
faults;  but  the  pupils  will  need  to  be  trained 
in  their  correction  until  the  old  habit  is  over- 
come and  a  new  one  substituted  in  its  place. 
This  will  often  be  found  tedious  and  perplex- 
ing ;  but  it  is  only  by  constant  and  persist- 
ent drill  that  the  force  of  habit  can  be  over- 
come, and  the  voice  and  manner  be  tra;ined 
to  new  and  artistic  forms  of  expression. 

It  will  be  well,  sometimes,  to  imitate  the 
tnistctke  of  the  pupil,  that  he  may  see  more 
clearly  just  what  the  defect  is,  and,  appre- 
ciating its  gravity,  be  ready  to  try  to  avoid 
or  correct  it.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
done  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  with  the  mani- 
fest desire  of  the  pupil's  improvement  rather 
than  his  mortification.  Sometimes  other 
pupils  may  be  called  on  to  imitate  or  criti- 
cise the  error  when  it  can  be  done  without 
giving  offence  or  wounding  the  feelings.  If 
the  defect  arises  from  the  neglect  of  any  of 
the  conditions  presented  under  the  three 
elements,  as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  it 
can  be  corrected  by  calling  attention  to  the 
proper  condition. 

4.  Principles. — There  are  ccrtafti  general 
principles  of  e locution  that  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reading.  By  a  principle  is  here  meant  some 
general  law  which  shows  the  relation  of  ex- 


pression to  the  thought  or  sentiment  ex- 
pressed. These  principles  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  so-called  "rules  of  reading.** 
No  one  can  learn  to  read  by  rule,  and  the 
attempt  to  teach  a  pupil  to  read  by  rule  is 
deserving  of  all  the  criticism  which  it  has 
received.  A  principle  is  much  more  general 
and  flexible  than  a  rule,  and,  while  indicat- 
ing the  expression,  allows  the  reader  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  taste  and  judgment  in  its  ap- 
plication. In  a  higher  course  of  instruction 
in  the  art  of  delivery  such  principles  are  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  and  a  few  simple 
principles  will  be  found  of  real  value  in  the 
course  in  the  common  school,  especially  with 
the  more  advanced  classes  in  reading. 

All  these  principles  are  based  upon,  and 
express  the  natural  relation,  between  senti- 
ment and  the  mode  of  expressing  it.  These 
may  be  stated  with  such  simplicity  that  they 
will  be  readily  understood  and  applied  by  the 
pupil.  Thus,  there  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
natural  relation  between  the  amount  of  voice, 
called  force,  and  the  sentiment  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  and  principles  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing will  be  readily  understood  and  applied. 

1.  The  standard  force  is  determined  by 
the  general  nature  of  the  sentiment. 

2.  Unemotional  sentiment  requires  mod- 
erate force. 

3.  Bold,  noble,  dignified  sentiment  re- 
quires loud  force. 

4.  Grave,  subdued,  pathetic  sentiment 
requires  soft  force. 

A  few  such  simple  principles  will  lead 
the  pupils  to  the  idea  that  the  method 
of  expression  should  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  sentiment ;  and  they  will 
tend  to  create  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and 
natural  readers  and  speakers.  We  commend, 
therefore,  to  teachers  of  reading  the  use  of  a 
few  general  principles  of  reading,  simply  and 
concisely  stated,  to  aid  in  giving  instruction 
in  this  beautiful  and  interesting  art. 

To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
suggested  that  in  teaching  reading  in  our 
public  schools  the  teacher  should  depend 
mainly  on  four  things,  viz. :  Natural  Ex- 
pression, Imitation,  Correcting  Errors,  and 
Principles  of  Reading.  The  judicious  use  of 
these  four  principles  of  instruction  will  add 
much  interest  to  his  work,  and  contribute 
largely  to  its  success. 

In  this  article  I  have  shown  the  three  ele- 
ments embraced  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
ih&  principles  that  should  guide  the  teacher 
in  his  instruction ;  in  the  following  article 
I  shall  indicate  the  use  of  the  Mental  Ele- 
ment in  reading,  and  the  teacher's  work  in 
relation  to  this  element. 
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A  FABLE  AND  A  MORAL. 


THERE  are  many  advantages  in  the  life 
of  a  teacher,  though  most  of  us  undoubt- 
edly find  many  moments  when  the  disad- 
vantage seems  fair  to  overbalance  them. 
The  critical  mind,  the  observant  eye,  and 
the  sensitive  ear  which  the  profession  devel- 
ops, come  to  be  abnormally  and  painfully 
acute,  and,  besides  being  a  source  of  pain  to 
their  possessors,  often  lay  her  open  to  the 
charge  of  carping  and  fault-finding.  More- 
over, it  is  necessarily  the  most  ardent  and 
devoted  teachers  who  are  most  liable  to 
these  charges,  because  it  is  they  who,  '*  run- 
ning with  patience  the  race  set  before  them," 
are  apt  to  concentrate  all  their  energies  on 
their  work.  In  succeeding  in  their  special 
line  of  labor,  they  must,  like  all  other  spe- 
cialists, grow  more  and  more  one-sided. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  civilization, 
and  its  product  and  result,  division  of  labor. 
"  The  individual  withers  and  the  world  is 
more  and  more."  The  only  consolation 
possible  for  the  individual,  when  he  mourns 
oyer  the  result,  lies  in  a  closer  identification  of 
himself  with  the  great  whole  world,  which  is 
really  "more  and  more"  through  his  efforts, 
provided  they  are  honest  and  true. 

It  is  possible  that  among  the  disadvantages 
of  our  less  professsional  life  may  be  reckoned 
a  growing  inability  to  find  any  enjoyment  in 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  precocious  chil- 
dren. Others  may  laugh,  but  to  us  the  ex- 
hibition is  only  sad,  because  from  our  habit- 
ual mental  standpoint  we  are  always  seeing 
the  end  to  which  all  these  things  lead,  and 
the  want  of  foresight  which  permits  them. 
Every  child  becomes  to  us  a  serious  problem. 
No  child  can  possibly  appear  to  us  as  a  toy 
to  produce  amusement.  That  these  children 
who  are  exhibited,  and  who  amuse  so  much, 
are  other  people's  children  and  not  our  own, 
is  a  fact  which  does  not  help  us  in  the  least. 
Our  whole  lives  are  spent  in  watching  over 
"other  people's  children,"  and  finally  we 
arrive  at  the  point  when  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility never  leaves  us.  We  may  still  retain 
enough  self-possession  and  self-control  — 
qualities  which,  by  the  way,  are  fortunately 
also  strengthened  by  our  daily  life — to  pre- 
vent no  favor,  interference,  or  suggestion, 
but  there  is  no  fun  for  us  in  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  children  which  serve  to  give 
other  people  entertainment. 

In  the  same  way,  wheh  we  hear  a  story,  it 
is  at  once  mechanically  tested  by  our  con- 
sciousness as  to  whether  it  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  for  our  classes,  be  useful  **  to  point 
a  moral"  when  other  means  are  vain,  or  to 


"adorn  a  tale"  when  a  little  respite  is  ne- 
cessary to  set  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  for  a 
moment,  and  ventilate  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  ^OTOQ  future  recitation.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  anecdote  serves  as  a  moral  for  us 
teachers,  and  gives  our  already  freighted 
sense  of  responsibilily  an  additional  load. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  profession 
has  sharpened  also  our  powers  of  illustration, 
and  shown  us  resemblances  and  relations 
where  they  would  seem  most  unlikely  to  ex- 
ist. Therefore,  the  story  which  might  seem 
to  another  to  have  no  possible  bearing  upon 
our  work  seems  to  us  to  be  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  it.  The  truth  is,  that  after  many 
years  of  active  teaching  everything  seems  to 
be  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  the 
daily  problems  of  the  school-room.  There 
comes  to  us  no  near  and  no  far,  no  great 
and  no  small,  for  there  is  no  fact  which  can 
not  be  turned  at  once  to  account  in  our 
work.  Here  is  a  story  which  served  to  en- 
tertain a  "piazzaful"  of  people  this  summer 
for  a  moment,  was  laughed  at  and  forgot- 
ten, but  my  unfortunate  teacher's  memory 
has  kept  it  haunting  me  ever  since,  and  I 
give  it  now  to  test  its  power  with  other 
teachers : 

There  was  once  a  man  who  resolved  to  go 
around  the  world.  But  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  any  other  way  of  doing  this  than 
by  a  straight  line  on  a  parallel  ot  latitute.  Even 
an  isothermal  line  would  not  do  for  him,  though 
that  mieht  possibly  have  saved  his  encumbering 
himself  witn  overcoats  and  linen  dusters.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  around  the  world  as  he  had 
planned.  It  is  true  he  met  with  some  unpleas- 
ant adventures,  which  caused  detentions.  For 
instance,  on  his  first  starting  out,  he  was  arrested 
as  a  burglar  when  found  walking  across  the  roof 
of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  several  times  he  was  committed  for  assault 
and  battery,  owing  to  his  having  knocked  peo- 
ple down  on  the  road.  But  he  accomplished 
nis  feat  and  returned  home,  entering  his  kitchen, 
by  means  of  an  axe,  exactly  opposite  the  door 
by  which  he  had  left  it  years  previously.  His  ad- 
miring friends  tendered  him  a  reception  on  his 
return,  and  after  his  perseverance,  unflinching 
energy,  pluck,-  and  originality  had  been  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  he  was  reauested  to  tell 
them  something  of  his  travels  ana  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  passed.  It  then  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  so  intent  upon  carry- 
ing out  his  plan  and  not  deviating  from  his  pro- 
posed line  of  march,  that  he  had  not  seen  one 
single  thing. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  been  wondering, 
not  exactly  like  Longfellow, 

'*  How  many  hundreds  of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow,  have  crossed  the 
bridge  since  then  ?'* 

but  how  many  teachers,  and  how  aiany  chil- 
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dren  under  the  guidance  of  these  teachers, 
have  been  and  are  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing,  not  even  with  the  omission  of  the 
complimentary  reception  and  the  congratu- 
latory speeches  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


V 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


BY  ALICE  M.  GUERNSEY. 


THE  phrase  '' physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  on 
the  human  system  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics,"  is  a  familiar  one  to 
many  teachers  in  our  land,  since  it  out- 
lines for  them,  in  fourteen  States  of  the 
Union,  a  line  of  work  which  is  often  a  "  new 
departure."  In  most  high  schools,  and 
occasionally  in  the  upper  classes  of  grammar 
schools,  physiology  has  been  taught  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  but  until  lately  few 
superintendents  or  teachers  have  introduced 
it  into  the  lower  grades,  or  realized  that  in 
its  use  they  had  a  powerful  weapon  against 
superstition,  folly,  and  crime. 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  interest  or  instruct  even  the  **wee 
folk"  in  the  growth  and  care  of  their  own 
active  little  bodies,  and  that  the  science  is 
capable  of  perfect  gradation  ;  the  tiny  tod- 
dler in  the  kindergarten  can  learn  that  he 
possesses  bones  which  increase  in  size  because 
of  the  food  he  eats,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  four-year-old  who  chatters  about  his  food 
getting  into  "  my  stomach  and  way  down  to 
my  toes,"  is,  when  properly  taught,  as^  sci 
entific,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  his  knowledge 
that  ''  one  block  and  one  block  make  two 
blocks."  The  intricacies  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  assimilation,  belong  to  a  later 
stage  of  study ;  but  they  are  as  logically  de- 
pendent upon  the  first  principles  as  are  tri- 
gonometry and  the  calculus  upon  the  addi- 
tion table.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  95  per  cent,  of 
the  children  never  enter  the  high  school,  and 
50  per  cent,  do  not  go  beyond  the  primary 
school,  and  the  value  to  the  homes  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  future,  of  teaching  this  sub- 
ject in  the  lower  grades,  becomes  self-evi- 
dent. 

THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

''  Fold  your  arms  in  front.  Clasp  them 
on  top  of  your  head.  Stand  erect.  Take 
one  step  forward.  * ' + 

"Howdidyouknowwhattodo?"  ("You 
told  us.") 

"  You  may  each  do  something  that  I  do 
not  tell  you  to  do."     (Question  as  to  the 


acts  performed,  requiring  such  answers  as, 
"  I  wro^e  on  the  blackboard. "  *'  I  shut  my 
eyes. "     "I  closed  my  hand. * ' ) 

"  How  did  you  know  what  to  do  this 
time?"  (Quite  likely  the  answer,  "  My 
brain  told  me,"  will  be  given.  Others  may 
say,  "I  told  myself.") 

If  no  satisfactory  answer  is  obtained,  de- 
velop the  idea  of  the  brain  negatively. 
Nearly  all  children  have  seen  persons  who 
had  lost  a  finger,  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  and  are 
aware  that  the  thinking-power  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  such  accidents.  Similar  ques- 
tions will  fix  upon  the  head  as  the  seat  of 
the  mind.  The  term  "  brain"  may  then  be 
given,  and  its  appearStnce  described.  Let 
each  child  feel,  under  its  coverings  of  hair 
and  skin,  the  skull  or  bony  case  of  the  brain. 
Describe  the  soft,  delicate  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  its  membranes.  Give  to*  each 
the  meat  of  one-half  of  an  English  walnut, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  brain-convolutions. 
The  ultimate  disposal  of  said  meats  will 
readily  suggest  itself.  Show  also  a  piece  of 
brain -coral  to  illustrate  the  same  point. 

"  You  may  each  do  something  with  your 
feet  or  your  hands."  "  But  your  feet  and 
hands  are  a  long  distance  from  your  brain. 
How  did  they  know  what  to  do  ?"  (If  the 
children  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question,  show  how  we  communicate 
our  wishes  within  limited  distances  by  speak- 
ing or  gestures ;  at  greater  distances,  by  let- 
ter, the  telephone,  and  telegraph.  The  lat- 
ter, being  voiceless,  is  the  best  illustration  of 
the  nervous  system.  Give  the  term  "nerves," 
and  make  sure  that  the  children  have  a 
definite  idea  of  them  as  white,  "shiny" 
cords  of  various  sizes,  some  being  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  nervous 
force  is  so  wonderful,  so  unexplainable,  that 
children  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  nerves 
themselves  as  intangible  and  mysterious.  I 
remember  well  the  peculiar  feelings  which 
came  pver  me  when  I  first  saw  a  nerve,  as 
the  dentist  removed  a  dead  fragment  of  one 
from  the  cavity  of  a  tooth.  Only  since  then 
have  nerves  been  to  me  anything  more  than 
sensations.) 

"  Suppose  you  are  very  sick,  and  your 
father  is  away.  What  would  your  mother  be 
likely  to  do?"  (Obtain  the  answer,  "She 
will  telegraph  for  him  to  come  home.") 

"  Well,  he  knows  how  anxious  she  is,  and 
so  he  telegraphs  back,  "Coming  on  next 
train." 

"  How  many  messages  have  been  sent  on 
the  telegraph  wire  ?  In  how  many  direc- 
tions?" +  (Illustrate  by  other  incidents  of 
message  and  reply.) 
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"  Shut  your  eyes  and  hold  out  your  right 
hands."     (Touch  the  outstretched  hands.) 

*'  Did  anything  happen ?"  "  What  ?' ' 
"  How  did  you  know  that  something  touched 
your  hand?"     "Suppose  you  had  wooden 

arms,  like  Mr.  B ;  could  you  feel  a 

touch  on  the  wooden  hand?"  +  "Where 
did  the  message  start ?"  "Which  way  did 
it  go?"  +  (Give  the  name  "  nerves  of  feel- 
ing" to  the  kind  thus  found,  and  dwell  on 
the  point  until  it  is  perfectly  clear  in  the 
child's  mind.  In  a  similar  way,  illustrate 
the  "  nerves  of  motion,"  and  the  united 
action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves,  using  the 
experiments  so  familiar  to  the  child,  of  the 
finger  against  a  hot  %tove  or  pinched  in  a 
door,  of  a  fly  lighting  on  his  forehead  or  a 
bee  on  his  foot,  etc.  Guard  against  the 
conclusion  that  the  nerves  are  only  in 
hands.  Give  full  play  to  the  wonder  of 
the  child  at  the  almost  instantaneous  trans- 
mission of  messages.  Illustrate  also,  but 
very  simply,  the  action  of  the  nerves  of 
sight,  affected  by  light  only;  of  hearing, 
by  sound  only ;  of  taste,  by  substances  held 
in  the  mouth ;  and  of  smell,  by  odorous 
substances.  With  young  children,  each  of 
these  special  senses  is  enough  for  a  complete 
lesson.) 

SLATE  WORK. 

1.  Write  the  messages  that  are  sent  to 
and  from  the  brain  when  your  finger  touches 
a  hot  stove ;  when  a  mosquito  lights  on  your 
face ;  when  some  one  calls  you ;  when  the 
sunlight  is  so  bright  that  it  hurts  your  eyes ; 
when  you  try  to  see  in  a  dark  room. 

2.  Write  on  your  slates.  Alcohol  is  a 
poison.  Under  this  write  the  names  of  all 
drinks  that  you  know  which  contain  alcohol. 

3.  What  poisonous  drink  is  made  from 
grapes?  currants?  elderberries?  apples? 
barley  ?  corn  ? 

4.  What  kinds  of  food  that  are  healthful 
and  pleasant,  are  made  from  grapes  ?  cur- 
rants? apples?  barley?  corn? 

American  Teacher. 
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Take  joy  home. 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her ; 
Then  will  she  come  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee, 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows ;  ay, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad  : 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

There  is  a  rest  remaining.     Hast  thou  sinned  ? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.     Lift  up  thy  head ; 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eteme,  a  happy  rede : 
"  Thy  Father  loves  thee."  ^ykan  tngtUw, 


IF  it  is  necessary  to  find  pleasant  and  im- 
proving occupations  for  the  little  ones  in 
the  graded  schools,  it  is  certainly  even  more 
important  in  the  district  schools,  where  the 
many  studies  of  the  older  pupils  take  so  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention.  I  once 
met  a  lady  who  said  the  ages  of  her  pupils 
ranged  from  four  to  eighteen  years,  and  the 
branches  she  taught  included  the  primer  and 
algebra  and  all  the  intermediate  studies.  In 
such  cases,  the  teachers  cannot  give  much 
time  to  the  little  ones  who  are  just  beginning 
their  school  life.  What,  then,  shall  she  give 
them  to  keep  them  happy  and  quiet  and 
profitably  employed?  I  once,  for  a  few 
months,  taught  a  district  school,  that  per- 
haps afforded  even  more,  variety  in  the  way 
of  age  and  studies  than  the  average  district 
school.  Visitors  often  remarked  on  the 
happy  faces  of  my  little  ones.  I  wish  some 
of  the  devices  I  employed  might  help  some 
sister  teacher  in  a  similar  position. 

A  box  of  letters,  originally  designed  for 
playing  the  game  called  "Word -making  and 
Word-taking,**  gave  my  children  much 
pleasure.  I  often  divided  the  letters  among 
them,  and  each  child  tried  to  surpass  the 
rest  in  the  number  of  words  he  could  make. 
I  distributed  these  letters,  at  recess  in  the 
aflemoon,  to  the  children  who  had  been 
good  during  the  day,  so  by  them  the  little 
ones  were  allured  into  good  conduct,  both 
before  and  after  receiving  them.  The  pupils 
placed  the  words  they  formed  upon  their 
slates,  and  if  a  slate  was  shown  to  a  chance 
visitor,  how  proud  the  owner  felt !  One  boy 
once  surprised  me  by  forming  fifteen  words 
and  using  nearly  all  the  letters  given  him. 
The  little  ones  enjoyed  this  work  so  well 
that  those  older  begged  for  the  same  pleasure. 
I  occasionally  granted  it  to  them  as  a  reward 
for  a  good  recitation  in  a  difficult  lesson. 

The  box  of  letters  was  not  only  useful  in 
teaching  the  little  ones  to  spell,  but  also  in 
teaching  them  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic. 
By  their  aid  the  children  formed  the  multi- 
plication-tables. An  ingenious  teacher  will 
find  many  ways  to  use  them  beside  those  I 
have  mentioned.  I  sometimes  secured  a 
good  recitation  from  my  older  pupils  by  of- 
fering as  a  reward  to  those  who  did  well,  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  the  little  ones  in  the 
entry  for  a  half-hour.  I  had  one  pupil  who 
was  fourteen  years  old.  She  was  a  good 
girl  and  did  well  m  several  studies,  but  was 
very  backward  in  arithmetic.     I  soon  found 
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that  to  her  even  "  Multiplication  was  a  vex- 
ation." Remembering  that  some  one  has 
said,  "We  never  know  anything  until  we 
have  taught  it,**  I  asked  her,  when  she  won 
the  reward,  to  drill  the  little  ones  in  the  mul- 
tiplication-tables. Another,  who  was  weak 
in  spelling,  sometimes  taught  that  lesson  to 
the  lower  classes.  In  this  way  the  older 
pupils  helped  themselves  and  me  also. 

A  teacher  beginning  her  work  in  a  district 
school  often  finds  the  pupils  deficient  on  the 
ground  they  have  already  been  over.  If  she 
puts  them  back  she  disheartens  them,  and 
very  likely  incurs  the  ill-will  of  the  parents, 
which  evils  it  is  for  her  interest  to  avoid.  I 
overcame  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  I  gave 
my  first  class  in  arithmetic,  who  were  study- 
ing percentage,  an  advance  lesson,  and  of- 
fered them  extra  merits  if  they  would  recite 
also,  for  review,  in  the  class  studying  long 
division.  That  class  in  turn,  for  review, 
took  examples  with  those  beginning  addition. 
I  followed  a  similar  course  in  reading.  I 
did  not  make  these  reviews  compulsory,  but 
tried  to  make  them  appear  to  the  children, 
what  they  really  were,  a  privilege.  They 
became  very  popular,  made  the  classes 
larger  and  more  interesting,  and  afforded  a 
healthful  stimulus  to  both  younger  and  older 
pupils. 

Of  course,  I  allowed  my  little  ones,  at 
times,  to  write  upon  the  board,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  good  lessons  or  good  conduct 
would  occasionally  allow  them  to  use  the 
colored  chalk.  Those  who  do  not  know 
how  happy  a  little  thing  can  make  a  child, 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  power  that  lies 
in  even  a  small  piece  of  colored  chalk. 
When  the  children  wrote  upon  their  slates 
for  busy  work,  I  sometimes  told  them  to 
write  all  the  words  they  could  think  of  con- 
taining three  letters;  on  another  day,  those 
containing  four;  and  so  on,  as  "they  grew 
in  knowledge.**  For  this  suggestion  I  am 
indebted  to  a  friend.  One  class  worked  for 
several  days,  in  the  time  they  could  spare 
from  their  regular  lessons,  in  writing  a  list 
of  things  decorated  with  imitations  of  flow- 
ers. Another  class  was  very  greatly  inter- 
ested in  finding  the  names  of  things  made 
from  iron;  and  another,  those  made  from 
wood.  Both  enjoyed  making  a  list  of  the 
names  of  musical,  instruments. 

Sometimes,  when  there  was  a  little  rest- 
lessness in  the  room,  I  secured  a  pleasant 
calm  by  saying:  "Now  we  will  have  ten 
minutes  of  hard  study ;  let  the  room  be  per- 
fectly still,  and  I  will  tell  you  when  each 
minute  has  passed.  Let  me  see  how  many 
can  keep  their  eyes  on  their  books  all  the 


time.'*  My  pupils  have  enjoyed  these  quiet 
moments.  Perhaps  in  some  schools  five 
minutes  would  be  better  than  ten.  In  others, 
possibly  fifteen  would  not  be  too  long.  In 
both  a  graded  and  a  district  school,  it  often 
rests  the  children,  and  helps  them  to  be 
quiet  to  study,  standing,  for  five  or   ten 

minutes.  American  Teacher, 
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IT  is  certainly  true  that  "  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,*'  if  by  this  we  mean 
that  he  ought  to  be  paid  a  fair  amount  for 
his  service.  The  double  meaning  of  the 
word  "worthy,**  however,  leads  us  to  re- 
mark, by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  school 
teaching  the  laborer  is  too  often  not  worthy 
of  his  hire  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not 
render  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  money  paid 
him. 

It  is  very  true  that  if  the  teacher  is  a  good 
one,  he  deserves  to  be  well  paid,  though  in 
that  case  no  money  can  be  any  equivalent 
for  his  services.  We  might  as  well  talk  of 
recompensing  our  parents  or  our  friends  with 
money,  as  of  squaring  our  account  with  the 
real  teacher.     It  is  impossible. 

We  can  pay  for  sugar  and  calico,  and  for 
the  carpenter's  and  mason's  work,  and  re- 
main under  no  obligations  to  those  who  ex- 
change these  things  for  our  money.  But 
personal  influence  on  character,  and  life,  and 
thought,  are  things  for  which  we  cannot  pay 
in  minted  coin,  and  we  must  always  be  under 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  those  teachers 
who  have  given  us  these. 

However,  if  the  teacher*s  work  is  well 
done,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  and  demand 
sufficient  salary  to  enable  him  to  live  com- 
fortably and  to  lay  up  something  for  the 
years  when  active  toil  shall  be  impossible. 

But  too  many  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
a  large  salary  is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  their 
services  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 

The  one  need  of  the  young  teacher — of 
the  graduate  of  the  normal  school — is  not 
salary  but  experience,  and  though  he  must 
have  some  salary  to  enable  him  to  live,  it  is 
not  after  that  that  he  ought  principally  to 
look.  It  is  true  that  he  has  spent  some  time 
in  endeavoring  to  fit  himself  for  the  work. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  be  others  whom  he 
wants  to  help.  But  after  all,  we  do  not 
know  yet,  and  he  does  not  know  yet,  that 
he  is  a  teacher  at  all^  or  that  his  services  in 
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that  capacity  will  be  worth  any  salary.  That 
still  remains  to  be  proved,  and  very  thank- 
ful ought  he  or  she  to  be  for.  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  this.  If  any  town  or  district 
will  give  him  the  use  of  a  well-furnished 
room  and  school  apparatus  free  of  cost  to 
him,  and  then  trust  its  children  to  him  to 
experiment  on,  it  would  seem  almost  as  if 
he  ought  to  pay  money  to  that  town  or  dis- 
district  for  the  privilege. 

Because  a  young  man  or  young  woman  is 
a  graduate  of  a  college,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  we  are  to  have  a  good  teacher. 
But  the  majority  of  college  graduates  seem 
to  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  subject. 
They  write  in  this  wise:  *'  I  expect  to  grad- 
uate, from  college  next  June,  and 

would  like  a  position  in  one  of  your 
schools.*'  It  is  surprising  if  they  do  not 
add  that  they  "can  teach  anything  usually 
taught  in  schools.*' 

Of  two  things  we  may  be  reasonably  sure : 
(i)  They  do  not  intend  to  lend  their  service 
except  at  a  high  salary.  (2)  They  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  their  own  words. 

To  one  who  has,  by  years  of  constant 
practice  and  through  many  mistakes,  arrived 
at  any  conception  of  what  the  work  is  which 
they  so  unhesitatingly  approach,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  instead  of  the  usual  formulae,  we 
ought  to  receive  applications  somewhat  in 
this  strain : 

**  I  expect  to  graduate  from college 

in  June.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
enter  your  school  as  an  observer  and  student 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  afterwards  be 
entrusted  with  some  few  classes,  that  I  may 
learn  whether  or  no  I  have  the  requisite  gifts 
for  the  position  of  a  teacher  ?'* 

As  I  write  this  fanciful  note,  the  incongru- 
ity of  its  spirit  with  that  of  the  confident 
spirit  of  many  college  and  normal  school 
graduates  strikes  me  as  almost  ludicrous. 
And  yet  the  application  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  tnie  teacher. 

I  remember  once  hearing  of  a  poor  sick 
woman  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light at  something  that  was  done  for  her  that 
she  exclaimed : 

**What  I  all  this  and  heaven,  too?** 

In  the  same  spirit  does  the  true  aspirant 
for  a  teacher  exclaim,  after  going  through 
her  first  summer  term,  thinking  only  of  her 
work,  when  the  committee  man  brings  her 
probably  the  first  money  she  has  ever  earned, 
as  her  promised  salary,  exclaim,  mentally  at 
any  rate : 

"  What  I  all  this  experience  and  money, 
too!** 

My  readers  may  smile,  but  this  is  the  spirt 


of  a  true  teacher,  and  this  feeling  ought  to 
be  so  general  that  it  would  seem  only  the 
most  natural  and  probable  thing  in  the  world. 
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BY  WM.  HENRY  RAWLE,  LL.D. 


THE  seductive  doctrine  that  a  college 
education  is  largely  useless  because  it 
teaches  useless  things  which  after-life  is  taken 
up  in  forgetting,  fails  to  grasp  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  study.  For  many  purposes,  it  is,  of 
itself,  a  matter  of  no  consequence  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  right 
angles,  or  that  the  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought  B.  C.  480,  and  he  whose  knowledge 
consists  largely  in  piling  together  such 
propositions  or  facts  cannot  be  called  edu- 
cated. Any  one  may  get  through  his  classics 
using  a  crib  instead  of  his  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary ;  he  may  perhaps  even  get  through 
with  credit ;  he  may  cram  for  his  examina- 
tions and  be  glib  at  functions  and  quater- 
nions ;  but  what  he  thus  learns  will  take  no 
hold  upon  him,  and  like  money  easily  got, 
it  easily  goes.  It  is  the  mental  discipline 
acquired  in  the  course  of  certain  studies 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  the  trained 
mind — which  toughens  the  mental  fibre, 
which  develops  concentration  of  thought 
into  intellectual  habit,  and  enables  a  man 
in  after-life  to  do  his  work,  of  whatever 
kind,  more  easily,  more  thoroughly,  and 
with  less  mental  strain  and  friction.  This 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  go  to  the  front  without  it,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  themselves  prize 
this  higher  education,  is  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  colleges  throughout  our 
country  which  some  of  these  very  men  have 
founded  and  endowed.  There  are  those  of 
us  to  whom  it  would  be  a  disgrace  not  to 
have  acquitted  ourselves  fairly  in  life.  With 
every  advantage  of  education,  of  position, 
of  at  least  an  even  start  in  the  race,  it  but 
needs  that  we  should  learn  what  we  can  do, 
and  still  better  what  we  cannot  do,  to  win  at 
least  something  of  what  the  world  calls  suc- 
cess. But  a  more  interesting  lesson  is  taught 
by  the  early  days  of  many  of  those  who  bear 
the  proud  title  of  self-made  men;  whose 
hours,  after  keeping  the  store  or  teaching 
the  school  is  over,  are  given  to  self-teaching 

*  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  June'25, 1885, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  the  Harvard  chapter  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  on  « The  case  of  the 
educated  unemployed." 
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— who,  with  the  conviction  that  "know- 
ledge is  power,"  to  this  end  deny  themselves 
the  pleasures  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  mental  discipline  which 
such  as  these  imdergo  tends  to  self-know- 
ledge. It  is  the  best  knowledge  that  can 
come  to  us,  and  it  is,  of  all  other  knowledge, 
that  which  is  the  least  sought  after.  Few 
attain  such  knowledge  very  early  in  life — 
many  never  attain  it  at  all — and  though  it 
naay  be  that  taking  thought  will  not  add  one 
cubit  to  the  stature,  it  will  at  least  enable 
one  to  know  whether  he  be  tall  or  short. 
Self-knowledge  may  not  give  brains  where 
God  has  denied  them,  but  it  will  at  least 
teach  us  whether  they  have  been  given  or 
denied. 

But  self-knowledge,  like  other  knowledge, 
comes  to  us  better  and  more  quickly  by  be- 
ing skilfully  taught,  than  when  we  teach  it 
to  ourselves.  One  may  become  a  fine  chess 
player  and  yet  never  have  looked  at  a  "book 
opening,"  but  he  will  have  wasted  much  time 
and  labor  in  teaching  himself  what  he  could 
easily  have  learned  from  the  work  of  others 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

A  cobbler  may  not  go  beyond  his  last,  and 
I  hardly  venture  to  speak  with  any  confi- 
dence in  this  regard  as  to  the  other  profes- 
sions. That  of  the  ministry  is  exceptional 
in  this  country,  and  there  have  been  few  in- 
ducements to  tempt  laborers  into  the  vine- 
yard. But  it  is  believed  to  be  true  that  the 
demand  for  the  best  ability  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and  that  a  vacant  pulpit  of  a  high  order 
is  filled  with  difficulty,  and  often  by  impor- 
tation from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 
In  medicine,  apart  from  the  usual  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  modern  modes  of  life  and 
work  in  our  trying  climate  have  produced 
complications,  mental  and  physical,  which 
tax  the  highest  professional  skill,  and  such 
skill  in  the  various  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion is  more  in  demand  and  more  highly 
jMiid  than  ever  before.  Naturally  the  need 
for  young  men  to  assist  in  the  work  is  also 
great,  and  we  see  a  certain  class  of  these 
rising  to  assured  success  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  the  last  generation. 

If  it  be  asked  hpw  far  is  all  this  consistent 
with  the  professions  being  overcrowded,  and 
with  there  being  thousands  who  are  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  the  answer  is  that  for 
those  thousands  there  is  no  place  in  the  pro- 
fessions. There,  the  race  is  now  to  the 
swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  As  turf- 
men say,  "it  is  the  pace  that  kills,"  and  the 
pace  to-day  is  so  fast  that  all  but  a  few  are 
distanced.  It  is  literally  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 


This  may  sound  bard  and  cruel — it  may 
have  too  much  of  the  cry  of  Vcr  victis — but  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
for  the.  world  that  it  should  be  true. 

The  fact  is  that  the  overstocking  of  the 
professions  is  but  the  outcome  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  generation. 
As  in  an  army  those  who  command  are  few, 
and' those  who  are  commanded  are  the  many 
and  do  the  work,  so  in  a  community,  the 
vast  majority  should  be  those  who  contribute 
to  the  material  gain — putting  it  broadly, 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  rather  than 
with  their  brains.  But  until  very  lately,  al- 
though one  heard  much  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  it  was  a  dignity  which  too  many  were 
willing  to  forego,  and  the  only  implement 
of  labor  which  these  considered  proper  for 
their  hands  was  a  pen.  Their  fathers  did 
not  all  share  this  feeling.  In  the  last  gen- 
eration certain  pursuits  began  with  work 
that  is  now  unknown;  he  who  entered  a 
counting-house  went  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, took  down  the  shutters,  swept  the  floor 
and  lighted  the  fires.  A  student  in  a  lawyer's 
office  not  only  copied  the  pleadings,  but  all 
other  papers,  carried  notes,  went  to  bank, 
and  did  generally  what  was  asked  of  him. 
But  the  sons  of  that  generation  have  con- 
sidered not  only  that  customs  have  changed, 
but  that  work  done  by  men's  hands,  no 
matter  what,  is  derogatory.  Hence,  em- 
ployment even  as  a  clerk  has  been  as  much 
desired  as  any  less  elegant  occupation  has 
been  scorned.  Of  course  the  supply  soon 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  unemployed 
crowd,  educated  and  uneducated,  is  absurdly 
large  in  proportion  to  the  community  and  its 
wants. 

The  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in.  Some 
young  men  of  the  present  day  have,  it  would 
seem,  a  future  before  them  which  was  denied 
to  their  elders  or  was  undreamed  of  by  them. 
Many  of  them  seem  now  to  feel  that  no  work 
can  come  amiss  to  them  for  which  their 
abilities  are  fitted — that  no  life  can  be  too 
hard,  no  privation  too  great,  which  leads  to 
their  development.  It  is  significant — and 
not  as  matter  of  regret  but  rather  as  matter 
of  pride—  that  graduates  of  our  universities 
are  found  in  the  machine  shops  of  our  great 
corporations,  wearing  grease-proof  overalls 
and  earning  five  cents  an  hour  for  a  work- 
ing day  of  eight  to  ten  hours,  out  of  which 
they  pay  their  board.  Of  course,  these  see 
their  future ;  they  have  measured  their  own 
capacity  and  foresee  their  ultimate  promo- 
tion, though  there  is  none  for  the  first  years. 
It  is  also  significant  that  schools  for  me- 
chanical instruction  are  springing  up  all  over 
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the  country,  and  that  some  of  our  colleges 
have  themselves  introduced  it  among  their 
branches. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  mean  that  our 
college  graduates  are  to  support  themselves 
through  life  by  manual  labor — to  be  black- 
smiths or  brakemen  or  chain  carriers— any 
more  than  the  cadet  at  West  Point  who 
learns  to  clean  his  musket  and  his  boofs  ex- 
pects to  be  a  private  soldier  or  an  officer's 
servant.  There  are  brakemen  who  never 
get  to  be  more,  and  there  are  soldiers  who 
never  attain  the  rank  of  a  corporal.  But 
here  is  where  the  education  comes  in,  and 
the  mechanical  instruction  and  practical 
knowledge,  based  as  they  are  on  college 
training,  are,  as  the  mathematician  would 
say,  raised  by  it  to  a  higher  power.  There 
is  nothing  in  life  which  a  man  may  do,  no 
matter  who  he  is  or  what  it  is  he  does,  that 
he  will  not  do  better  with  the  help  of  train- 
ing. The  extent  to  which  the  world  is  suf- 
fering from  want  of  the  highest  education 
applied  to  its  modern  needs  suggests  lines  of 
painful  thought.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  Baconian  phil- 
osophy, and  to  think,  as  did  Seneca  and 
those  of  his  school,  that  the  well-being  of 
mankind  was  beneath  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher,  have  had  forced  upon  them  the 
fact  that  with  all  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  wealth  and  taste  and  luxury,  we  are,  as 
to  many  things,  absolutely  without  knowl- 
edge. There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  to- 
day who  can  build  a  cathedral,  and  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Notre  Dame  stand  as 
monuments  of  what  has  never  been  done 
since  the  days  when  scarcely  a  man  outside 
a  monastery  could  read  or  write.  The 
story  told  by  the  aqueducts  built  thousands 
of  years  ago  contrasts  strangely  with  those 
we  hear  to-day  of  towns  whose  polluted 
water  has  filled  their  hospitals  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  Either  it  is  true  that  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  world  knows  how  to  drain  and 
pave  a  city,  or  else  such  knowledge  is  so 
limited  that  its  possessor  is  like  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Either  there  are  few 
who  knew  how  to  build  a  house,  or  the 
many  are  so  perverse  that  they  refuse  to 
have  it  built  according  to  certain  scientific, 
climatic  and  hygienic  principles.  Either 
there  are  few  who  can  give  competent  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  future  of  a  mine,  or 
the  many  choose  to  employ  less  instructed 
men  and  lose  their  capital  accordingly. 
One  has  but  to  mention  such  sciences  as 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Engineering  in  all  its 
branches,  to  suggest  the  future  that  therein 
lies  to  him  who  shall  more  completely  give 
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to  the  world  their  secrets.  And  no  educa- 
tion can  be  too  complete  which  may  help 
to  develop  the  practical  results  from  the 
knowledge  which,  within  this  generation 
has  come  to  us,  that  Light,  Heat  and  Elec- 
tricity are  one  Force  with  various  manifesta- 
tions. 

Nor  only  this.  Apart  from  education 
and  mental  discipline  and  all  that  comes 
therefrom,  there  is  the  fact  that  college  life 
presents  the  only  largely  organized  Ameri- 
can existence  in  which  play  as  well  as  work 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable  part  of 
life.  For  love  of  play  is  as  needful  to  be 
taught  as  love  of  work.  It  may  be  that 
colleges  destroy  some  young  men,  but  the 
percentage  is  very  small ;  and  whatever  be 
the  risks,  they  are  invaluable  if  only  to  teach 
the  healthy  joy  of  play,  of  games,  of  use  of 
the  physical  frame.  After-life  here  in  our 
serious  race  more  or  less  discourages  these. 

We  all  know  successful  men  of  business 
who  insist  that  in  their  form  of  career,  the 
four  years  of  college  would  be  lost  years. 
The  reply  is  that  what  the  average  Ameri- 
can business  man  lacks  is  capacity  for 
mental,  indeed  for  any  amusement.  In 
this  direction  the  refining  influence  of  four 
college  years  is  beyond  words.  Physicians 
will  tell  us  that  they  see  every  month  over- 
worked, broken-down  men  who  need  rest 
but  cannot  enjoy  it,  because  although  dis- 
ease has  made  a  vacuity  of  pursuit,  there  is 
nothing  to  fill  the  abhorred  vacuum.  They 
neither  ride,  nor  shoot,  nor  fish,  nor  read  in 
a  true  sense.  They  are  like  a  slave  who  has 
found  a  great  jewel.  They  have  got  the 
longed-for  diamond  of  leisure,  and  know 
not  how  to  wear  it,  and  cannot  sell  it. 
They  are  forbidden  to  work,  and  no  man 
ever  taught  them  play  of  body  or  mind. 
They  have  won  the  battle  of  life  as  they  in- 
tended to  fight  it,  and  the  victory  is  like 
those  of  Pyrrhus,  That  inexorable  creditor. 
Nature,  is  at  their  door  and  cries,  *"'  Pay 
me  that  thou  owest."  And  they  have  not 
wherewithal  to  pay. 

So  much  for  college  education  from  the 
hard,  practical,  material  point  of  view. 
Even  a  Gradgrind  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
picture.  But  if  we  pass  from  what  strictly 
pertains  to  success  in  life  to  higher  influ- 
ences, we  enter  a  region  in  which  we  can- 
not expect  Gradgrind  to  follow  us.  Love 
of  study  for  its  own  sake,  shared  by  the 
sympathy  of  others,  fostered  by  congenial 
surroundings  and  the  interchange  of  thought, 
incited  by  emulation,  humanizes  our  coarser 
nature,  broadens  our  range  of  thought, 
opens  to  us  wider  views  of  life.     By  it,  too, 
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are  created  friendships  which  are  not  of  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  nor  yet  of  this  world. 
Leaders  of  modern  critical  thought  have 
branded  Macaulay  as  a  Philistine,  yet  surely 
it  was  no  Philistine  who,  speaking  of  *'  the 
ieeling  which  a  man  of  liberal  education 
naturally  entertains  towards  the  great  minds 
of  former  ages,"  said,  in  words  which  even 
you  can  bear  to  hear  repeated,  "  The  debt 
which  he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable.  They 
have  guided  him  to  truth.  They  have 
filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful 
images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in  all 
vicissitudes — comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in 
sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  These 
friendships  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from 
the  occurrences  by  which  other  attachments 
are  weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides 
by;  fortune  is  inconstant;  tempers  are 
soured;  bonds  which  seemed  indissoluble 
are  daily  sundered  by  interests,  by  emula- 
tion, or  by  caprice.  But  no  such  cause  can 
affect  the  silent  concourse  which  we  hold 
with  the  highest  of  human  intellects.  That 
placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by  no  jeal- 
ousies or  resentments.  These  are  the  old 
friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces ; 
who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  poverty,  in 
glory  and  in  obscurity.  With  the  dead 
there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead  there  is  no 
change." 

It  may  well  be  that  much  of  this  is  little 
felt  in  the  heyday  of  life  and  while  one  is 
pressing  on  in  the  race  to  the  front ;  but 
life  is  not  all  made  up  of  health,  of  strife,  of 
victory,  and  at  every  interval  of  enforced 
inaction,  and  still  more  when  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  age  stretch  along  our  path, 
then  these  friends  come  to  us,  as  it  were 
from  a  far  country,  and  bring  us  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give. 


IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 


1.  An  hour  lost  is  lost  forever.  Present 
duties  crowd  the  present,  and  the  past  can- 
not be  recalled. 

2.  One  lesson  depends  on  another.  Every 
unlearned  lesson  weakens  the  foundation  on 
which  others  rest. 

3.  Irregularity  in  boys  becomes  the  same 
in  men.     A  bad  habit  stays  by  us. 

4.  The  teacher's  explanations  to  the  class 
are  important ;  and  there  is  no  time  for  rep- 
etition. 

5.  It  checks  the  progress  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  class,  and  wears  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  teacher. 

6.  The  reputation  of  the  school  and 
teacher  suffers. 


7.  If  a  pupil  loses  his  interest  for  school- 
work,  outside  matters  fill  his  mind. 

8.  It  causes  disturbance  for  the  pupil  to 
find  out  the  lessons  of  to-day. 

9.  One  day  out  of  school  results  in  un- 
learned lessons,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
the  next. 

10.  The  teacher  cannot  be  interested  in 
those  who  show  no  interest  in  the  school. 


ONE  WAY  TO  TEACH  BOYS. 


BY   REV.  EDWARD   THRING. 


MANY  years  ago,  one  spring  morning,  in 
the  pleasant  southern  shire,  when  the 
sun  shone  out  on  the  happy  fields  and 
touched  with  loving  care  the  gables  of  my 
home,  well  do  1  remember  how  I  saw, 
through  a  film  of  tears,  a  little  chimney- 
sweep coming  up  the  road  leading  to  the 
house,  and  envied  him  ^th  passionate  envy ; 
for  he  might  stay  —  he  had  not  to  go  to 
school,  as  I  had  to  do — he  was  not  banished. 
But  I  had  to  go.  It  is  easy  to  Ikugh  at  a 
child's  sorrows,  but  they  are  very  real. 
That  morning,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
though  many  a  bitter  day  and  fierce,  hard 
year  has  been  faded  since,  still  lives  in  mem- 
ory as  full  of  pain ;  that  hour  holds  its  own 
as  not  the  least  wretched  of  unhappy  times. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  little  bounded  world 
of  the  child's  life  there  was  only  too  much 
cause  for  the  feeling ;  very  real  grounds 
for  that  emptiness  of  heart.  School  meant 
nothing  less  than  light-hearted  liberty  gone, 
and  a  prison  in  exchange  ;  where  every  joy, 
which  at  that  time  was  joy,  was  shut  out ;  a 
prison  full  of  blind  fears,  daily  task-work, 
sharp  and  constant  checks,  accompanied  by 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
whole  thing  was  a  painful  puzzle,  a  riddle 
without  an  answer.  The  envy  of  the 
chimney-sweep  has  not  passed  away  out  of 
the  boy  world,  though  most  boys  pitch 
their  ambition  somewhat  higher  in  these 
days.  Most  assuredly  the  aimless  riddle  is 
as  obtrusive  and  unanswerable  as  ever ;  but 
it  is  every  day  answered  in  boy  fashion,  by 
idleness,  folly,  and  vice.  Give  it  an  an- 
swer. The  question  of  value  is  a  very  serious 
one.  The  boy's  mind  must  be  got  at  some- 
how or  other. 

That  is  the  first  thing.  The  teacher 
ought  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the  whole 
question,  and  not  merely  in  a  vague  way 
deal  in  general  terms,  and  ipse  dixits:  if, 
indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  it  ever 
crosses  his  mind  to  say  anything  at  all  to  the 
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boys  on  the  subject.  But  he  ought  espec- 
ially, and  before  all  things,  to  have  some  of 
the  elementary  truths  about  the  work  at  his 
finger-ends ;  and  be  able  to  drill  a  hole  in  a 
dull  mind  by  a  sharp,  quick  question,  "why 
he  is  not  hoeing  turnips,  or  bird-keeping, 
earning  3s.  6d.  a  week,  instead  of  wasting 
life  and  money  in  school?**  And  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  answer  his  own  question,  and 
send  a  ray  of  light  in  through  the  hole  he 
has  drilled ;  or  rather  pull  the  answer  out 
of  the  boy  .himself,  by  a  little  dexterous 
manipulation.  There  are  many  common 
facts  air  around  of  this  kind,  which  are 
startling  enough  when  attention  is  drawn  to 
their  real  significance. 

The  boys  of  a  class  were  onqe  not  a  little 
discomfited  and  amused  by  something  like 
the  following  dialogue: 

Master. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fortuna's 
purse? 

Boys  [two  or  three), — Oh,  yes,  it  always  had 
money  in  it.  • 

M. — Why  don't  you  get  one  ? 

B. — Oh,  it's  only  a  fairy-story ;  don't  I  wish  I 
could  ? 

M. — What !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  believe  it? 

B. — Of  course  not.  Who  believes  in  fairy 
stories  ? 

M. — I  do.  Really,  now,  don't  you  know 
where  the  purse  hangs  ? 

B.  ( quite  puzzled) . — No. 

M. — Fairy-purses  hang  on  the  fairy-tree,  to  be 
sure;  I  have  one. 

B  {incredulous), — You  don't  say  so. 

M. — But  I  do  (pulling  out  a  shilling) ;  that 
•  came  from  it. 

B.  (very  much  taken  aback). — Are  you  ser- 
ious? 

M. — Quite  serious.  Where  did  this  shilling 
come  from  ? 

B. — Oh,  it's  yours. 

M. — No  doubt.  I  did  not  steal  it,  I  hope ; 
but  how  did  it  become  mine  ? 

B. — Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  paid  for  keeping 
school. 

M. — Well,  why  don't  you  keep  school  ?  You 
told  me  you  would  like  some  money. 

B. — I  don't  know  enough. 

M. — Oh !  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

B. — Of  course  you  must  have  knowledge  to 
keep  a  school. 

M. — Indeed !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
:my  knowledge  turned  into  money  ? 

B.— Yes. 

M.—What?  This  shilling  part  of  a  Greek 
*verb  ? 

B.  (laughing), — I  suppose  so. 

M. — Wnat  are  you,  pray,  doing  here  ? 

B. — Oh,  we  come  to  learn. 

M. — Not  to  get  knowledge,  surely  ? 

B. — Of  course  we  do,  though. 

M. — You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  climbing 
tke  tree  of  knowledge  ? 

B.  {twinkling  somewhat).  Well,  I  suppose  so. 


M. — To  go  back ;  where  does  the  fkiry-trec 
grow? 

B.  {promptly), — In  fairy-land,  to  be  sure. 

M. — You  forget.    I  said  I  had  climbed  it. 

B.  (dubiously). — ^Ycs,  I  remember.  Is  it  the 
tree  of  knowledge  ? 

M. — Where  did  my  shilling  come  from  ? 

B. — From  the  knowledge  you  have. 

M. — Bilt  where  does  the  fairy-purse  hang  ? 

B. — ^You  told  me  on  the  fairy-tree. 

M. — But  the  shilling  came  from  the  fairy  purse. 

B.— 0-o-h-h ! 

M . — And  you  agreed  that  the  fairy-purse  hangs 
on  the  fairy -tree.     Now,  what  is  the  fairy- tree  ? 

B. — It  is  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

M. — And  you  told  me  that  the  fairy-tree,  of 
course,  grew — in  ? 

B. — 0-o-h-h!  fairy-land. 

M. — And  fairy-land  is  ? 

B.  (many  broad  grins), — School. 

No  pantomime  ever  made  a  more  unex- 
pected transformation  scene  than  this,  when 
the  whole  class  with  a  delighted  chuckle, 
perceived  that  they  had  been  trapped  into 
calling  school,  fairy-land.  For  a  time,  at 
least,  they  did  not  envy  the  chimney-sweep. 


SIX  KINDS  OF   MANNERS. 


BOV*S   LECTURE  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


T  ADIES  and  Gentlemen,  manner  means 
J^  way,  and  a  manner  is  a  way,  and  man- 
ners mean  ways.  The  ways  you  do  things 
are  your  manners.  The  ways  you  look, 
the  ways  you  speak,  the  ways  you  act,  the 
ways  you  move,  the  ways  you  eat,  are  your 
manners.  What  you  do  with  your  hat  is 
a  part  of  your  manners.  I  do  not  mean 
hanging  it  up ;  I  mean  taking  it  off  or  keep- 
ing it  on.  Everybody  has  to  have  some 
kind  of  manners,  because  everybody  has  to 
have  some  kind  of  ways  to  do  things.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  manners — I  will  mention 
them — good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Your  face 
looks  better  when  you  are  having  good  man- 
ners than  it  looks  when  you  are  having  bad 
ones.  I  have  heard  of  six  kinds  of  bad 
manners,  and  one  more.  I  will  mention 
them.  Pig  manners,  one;  bear  manners, 
two ;  donkey  manners,  three ;  cock-a-doodle- 
doo  manners,  four  \  post  manners,  five ;  cow- 
in-the-parlor  manners,  six. 

**  First,  Pig  manners;  and  if  you  want  to 
know  what  they  are,  go  look  in  the  pigs* 
pen  when  their  dinner  is  being  put  into 
their  trough.  Every  piggy  hurries  to  get 
the  most,  and  get  the  b^t.  Every  piggy 
looks  out  for  itself,  and  does  not  care  for  the 
other  ones.  Children  that  have  pig  man- 
ners are  the  kind  that  want  to  be  helped 
first  at  meal  times,  and  want  the  best  things 
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for  themselves,  and  the  biggest  pieces. 
They  look  out  for  themselves  and  do  not 
care  about  other  people  getting  anything 
good. 

"Second,  Bear  manners.  Children  that 
have  bear  manners  are  the  kii)d  that  are 
gruff,  and  grum,  and  growly.  They  have 
cross-looking  faces  and  sometimes  stick  their 
lips  out,  and  snarl,  and  growl,  and  are  al- 
ways grumbling  and  growling  about  some- 
thing they  want  to  do  or  they  don't  want  to 
do.  They  talk  in  this  way :  '  Find  my  hat  I' 
*  I  want  to  go  out!'  *Open  the  door!'  *I 
want  something  to  eat !'  and  never  think  of 
a  'please'  or  a  'thank  you,'  and  they  get 
cross  very  often,  and  look  cross. 

'*  Third,  Donkey  manners.  Children  that 
have  donkey  manners  are  the  kind  that 
want  to  do  just  what  they  want  to  do  and 
nothing  else,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
ask  them  and  coax  them.  If  you  ask  them 
to  move,  they  stay  still.  If  you  ask  them 
to  stay  still,  they  move.  If  you  ask  them  to 
keep  quiet,  they  make  a  noise.  If  you  ask 
them  to  make  a  noise,  they  keep  quiet.  If 
you  ask  them  to  go  on  an  errand,  they  say 
'  Don't  want  to !'  or  *  I  aint  agoing  to !'  and 
the  worst  say  *  I  will  !*  and  *  I  won't !'  When 
they  are  playing,  they  never  do  what  the 
others  want  to,  but  only  what  they  them- 
selves want  to. 

**  Fourth,  Post  manners.  Children  that 
have  post  manners  are  the  kind  that  do  not 
answer  when  they  are  spoken  to,  any  more 
than  a  post  would.  If  a  visitor  says,  '  How 
do  you  do  ?'  or  *  Do  you  like  to  play  tag?' 
or  '  Do  you  like  pictures?'  or  butterflies,  or 
anything,  they  stand  still  as  a  post,  and  do 
not  speak;  but  maybe  if  you  should  ask 
them  if  they  liked  candy,  they  would  speak 
one  word,  and  I  guess  it  would  be  yes,  un- 
less he  n6dded  his  head. 

*  *  Fifth,  Cock-a-doodle-doo  manners.  The 
children  that  have  cock-a-doodle-doo  man- 
ners are  the  kind  that  feel  big  and  act  so. 
When  a  rooster  struts  around  among  hens 
he  acts  as  if  he  felt  so  big  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  sometimes  he  seems  to  feel 
so  big  that  he  has  to  get  up  on  a  fence  and 
clap  his  wings  and  crow  cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Sometimes  there'll  be  a  lot  of  fellows  play- 
ing, and  a  cock-a-doodle-doo  fellow  will 
come  there,  and  he'll  act  as  if  he  thought 
he  knew  the  right  way  to  do  everything 
better  than  everybody,  and  he  will  give 
them  the  rules,  and  he'll  strut  round  like 
a  rooster,  and  in  his  house -he  does  that 
same  way  to  his  mother  and  the  other  grown- 
up ones,  and  ones  that  are  not  grown  up. 
That  kind  of  a  fellow  ought  to  stand  up  on 
the  fence  and  ^ap  his  wings — no,  I  mean 


his  elbows — and  crow  '  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
I  know  better  than  you  I* 

'*  Sixth,  Cow-in- the-parlor  manners.  Chil- 
dren that  have  cow- in- the-parlor  manners 
are  the  kind  that  are  alwa3's  getting  in  some- 
body's way,  or  pushing  themselves  in  be- 
tween people,  or  going  in  front  of  people, 
or  stepping  on  somebody's  feet  or  on  bot- 
toms of  ladies'  clothes,  or  leaning  against 
people,  or  stumbling  over  things,  or  bump- 
ing against  the  furniture,  or  against  people, 
or  tipping  over  their  own  chairs,  or  knock- 
ing down  a  vase,  or  a  work-basket,  or  a 
tumbler  of  water.  They  are  as  clumsy  as  a 
cow  in  a  parlor,  and  do  not  mind  what  they 
are  about  any  more  than  a  cow  in  the  parlor 
would  mind  what  she  was  about. 

"Besides  these  kinds  there  is  another 
kind  I  heard  of,  called  the  Interrupters. 
Interrupters  are  the  kind  that  begin  to  talk 
while  other  people  are  speaking,  no  matter 
if  it  is  their  father,  or  their  mother,  or  com- 
pany— the  interrupters  do  not  wait  for  any- 
body to  stop  talking,  but  break  in  and  say 
what  they  want  to. 

"I  suppose  that  a  boy  or  girl,  or  any 
other  person,  might  have  two  kinds  of  bad 
manners  both  at  once.  Some  of  the  people 
in  my  house  talked  about  this.  My  cousin 
said  that  if  a  boy  should  have  pig  manners 
and  bear  manners  both,  he  would  be  bad  to 
live  with,  and  so  would  a  girl  if  she  should. 
My  big  brother  said  that  if  a  boy  should 
have  three — pig  manners,  and  bear  manners, 
and  donkey  manners — he  would  want  to 
keep  him  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  so  he 
would  a  girl,  if  she  should  have  them ;  and 
said  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl  should  have  pig 
manners,  and  bear  manners,  and  donkey 
manners,  and  post  manners,  and  cock-a- 
doodle-doo  manners,  all  five,  he  would  want 
to  chain  them  up  in  cages;  and  said  if  they 
should  have  all  six  kinds — pig  manners,  and 
bear  manners,  and  donkey  manners,  and 
post  manners,  and  cock-a-doodle-doo  man- 
ners, and  cow-in-the-parlor  manners — and 
be  interrupting  besides,  he  would  want  to  put 
each  of  them  under  a  barrel  and  stop  up  the 
bungholes.  I  do  not  believe  he  would  stop 
up  the  bungholes,  for  then  they  could  not 
get  air  to  breathe.  My  mother  does  not 
believe  anybody  could  have  so  many  kinds 
of  bad  manners  and  be  alive.  Once  my 
mother  went  somewhere  to  stay,  and  she  had 
to  come  away  because  the  children  had  such 
manners  she  could  not  stay.  They  had  bear 
manners  and  some  of  the  other  kinds.  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  to  have  good  manners 
all  the  time  until  you  get  used  to  having 
them. ' ' — Reported  for  Wide  Awake  ^  by  Mrs. 
A,  M,  Diaz. 
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BREATHING  CHEMICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED.* 


CLASS   EXHIBITION   LECTURE   BY   SUPT.    R.  M. 
STREETEK,  TITUSVfLLE,  PA. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  are  to  con- 
sider this  evening  breathing  from  a  chemical 
Standpoint.  Animals  cannot  live  without 
air.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  the 
oyster,  for  example,  little  air  is  needed ; 
but  ascending  the  life-scale,  we  find  the 
demand  for  it  constantly  increasing.  The 
organs  of  the  animal  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  air,  are  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  breathing  is  accomplished.  This 
IS  made  up  of  two  distinct  acts:  drawing 
the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  forcing  it  out. 

The  subject  resolves  itself  into  three  con- 
ditions: What  do  we  breathe  f  M'^at, 
chemically i  is  accoMplished  by  breathing  f 
and  What  practical  lesson  does  such  investi- 
gation teach  f  Let  us  now  consider  the  first 
of  these  questions. 

♦This  paper  is  designed  for  classes  that  have 
finished  the  usual  chemical  course  in  the  public 
school.  It  has  been  used  with  success  by  such 
classes,  as  a  chemical  exhibition.  It  should  be 
prefaced  by  a  short  address,  written  and  spoken 
by  a  member  of  the  class ;  and  if  the  apparatus 
and  the  experiments  have  been  prepared  by 
the  pupils,  the  introduction  should  state  that  fact. 

No  class  whose  chemical  study  has  been 
commendable  need  hesitate  to  attempt  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  work  from  a  lack  of  apparatus. 
The  average  American  boy  has  more  than  once 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  results  are 
more  surprising  and  more  satisfactory,  when, 
from  apparently  useless  materials,  a  little  ingen- 
uity has  fashioned  a  contrivance  which  has  made 
the  entertainment  a  success. 

If  due  precaution  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  gases,  there  is  no  danger  of  accident 
Phosphorus  can  not  be  handled  too  carefully. 
The  cutting  should  always  be  done  under  water 
and  the  part  not  to  be  used  should  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  its  bottle  of  water  and  the 
stopple  put  in  before  going  on  with  experiment. 

In  giving  the  lecture,  the  three  questions  have 
been  presented  by  three  pupils,  usually  girls. 
That  pupil  showine  the  most  skill  in  handling 
apparatus  should  nave  it  wholly  in  his  care. 
He  should  arrange  for  each  experiment  its  own 
apparatus,  and  nave  the  apparatus  in  place 
when  the  entertainment  begms.  His  place 
during  the  lecture  is  at  the  speaker*s  side ;  and 
his  duty  is  to  place  the  apparatus  for  the 
speaker,  and  to  have  it  ready  ifor  the  experiment 
exactly  on  time.  He  should  have  two  assist- 
ants. The  first  will  place  in  his  hands  the 
apparatus  needed  the  moment  he  turns  for  it. 
The  second,  on  the  other  side  of  the  speaker, 
removes  the  apparatus  the  moment  the  experi- 
ment is  finished. 


I.  what  do  we  breathe? 

Here  is  a  substance  called  phosphorus, 
common  to  us  in  the  friction  match.  This 
large  cork  keeps  the  burning  phosphorus 
from  the  water.  (The  phosphorus  is  lighted 
and  the  jaK  put  in  position.)  These  dense 
white  fumes  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
phosphorus  with  a  part  of  the  air;  and 
while  the  fumes  are  settling,  let  me  take  the 
time  to  explain  a  term  which  may  be  fre- 
quently used  this  evening. 

When  a  substance  can  not  be  decomposed, 
chemists  have  agreed  to  call  it  an  element ; 
phosphorus  is  one  of  these.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  elements  is  their  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  one  another.  The  moment 
the  phosphorus  blazed,  it  began  to  com- 
bine with  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air  for 
which  it  has  the  greatest  attraction.  It 
asked  "What  is  meant  by  attraction  ?^^  I 
can  show  you  by  this  magnet.  When  I 
bring  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  needle,  the 
needle  rushes  towards  it ;  and  that  pro|jerty 
of  the  bar  to  draw  the  needle  to  itbclf  is 
called  attraction.  That  attraction  which 
the  different  elements  have  for  each  other  is 
known  as  chemical  affinity,  and  the  lively 
combination  of  the  phosphorus  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  is  due  to  this  affinity. 

This  can  be  beautifully  illustrated.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  potassium,  which  has  so  strong 
affinity  for  one  of  the  elements  of  water  as 
to  burst  into  flame  on  combining  with  it. 
(The  potassium  is  here  dropped.) 

I  have  here  some  muriatic  acid  and  some 
liquid  ammonia,  both  very  strong.  If  I 
shake  these  bottles  and  expose  their  contents 
to  the  air,  nothing  perceptible  occurs ;  but, 
when  after  shaking  they  are  brought  to- 
gether, the  result  is  seen  at  once.  There  is 
an  affinity  between  the  acid  and  the  am- 
monia, and  they  unite,  forming  the  white 
cloud  known  as  sal-ammoniac. 

We  are  now  ready  to  go  on  with  the  ex- 
amination of  our  jar.  We  are  answering 
the  question,  you  remember.  What  do  we 
breathe  ? 

The  fumes  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
water,  and  we  find  the  jar  filled  with  water 
and  air  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
water  to  four  of  air.  I  said  air.  Is  it  ?  I 
place  it  beside  this  uncovered  jar  which  we 
know  is  full  of  air.  It  certainly  looks  like 
it.  Like  pure  air,  it  has  no  odor.  I  lower 
this  candle  into  the  jar  of  air ;  it  burns.  I 
place  it  in  the  other ;  it  goes  out.  It  is  not 
air,  that  is  certain.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  air,  and  is  called  Nitrogen, 

We  see,  then,  that  four-fifths  of  the  air  is 
nitrogen.     What  is  the  remaining  one-fifth  ? 
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Here  is  a  jar  four-fifths  full  of  nitrogen.  If 
I  put  with  it  an  element  which  mixing  with 
the  nitrogen  will  form  a  mixture  supporting 
flame,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  the  element 
which  the  phosphorus  took  from  the  air.  I 
have  here  such  an  element,  and  mingling  it 
with  tl\e  nitrogen  I  place  the  lighted  candle 
again  in  the  jar  and  you  see  it  does  not  go 
out. 

Let  us  examine  this  new  element.  Like 
air,  like  nitrogen,  it  is  colorless.  Like  them 
it  has  no  odor.  I  lower  into  it  this  candle, 
having  a  single  spark.  Here  is  the  test.  It 
bursts  into  flame.  The  element  is  not  nitro- 
gen,— that  does  not  support  combustion. 
Neither  is  it  air.     It  is  Oxygen. 

What,  then,  do  we  breathe?  Air;  and 
air,  we  have  found,  is  made  up  of  four  parts 
of  nitrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen. 

I  have  more  of  this  oxygen ;  and  in  the 
experiments  which  follow,  one  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  because  upon  this  fact 
rests  the  whole  theory  of  breathing:  the 
chemical  affinity  of  one  element  for  another. 

When  I  lower  this  burning  candle  into  the 
nitrogen,  it  goes  out  because  there  is  no 
chemical  affinity  between  the  elements  of 
the  flame  and  the  nitrogen.  When  I  plunge 
it  into  the  oxygen  you  see  how  strong  this 
is. 

Watch  the  brilliant  burning  of  this  watch 
spring. 

This  bit  of  charcoal  bark  shows  the  same 
thing ;  and  this  experiment  should  be  espec- 
ially remembered,  because  it  will  be  referred 
to  by  and  by. 

We  saw  a  little  while  ago  how  phosphorus 
burned  in  air;  see  how  it  burns  in  pure  oxy- 
gen. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude 
that  pure  oxygen  combines  with  whatever 
element  it  comes  into  contact  except  pure 
nitrogen,  with  which  it  forms  a  mixture. 
Nitrogen,  however,  sluggish  as  it  is,  has  an 
important  office  to  perform  in  the  physical 
world,  and  we  can  here  state  what  that 
office  is. 

"Suppose,"  says  Faraday,  **we  had  pure 
oxygen  as  our  atmosphere ;  what  would  be- 
come of  us?  You  know  very  well  that  a 
piece  of  iron,  lit  in  a  jar,  goes  on  burning 
to  the  end.  When  you  see  a  fire  in  an  iron 
^rate,  imagine  where  the  grate  would  go  to, 
if  the  whole  of  the  atmosphere  were  oxygen. 
The  grate  would  burn  up  more  powerfully 
than  the  coals, — for  the  iron  of  the  grate 
itself  is  even  more  combustible  than  the 
coals  which  we  burn  in  it.  A  fire  put  into 
the  middle  of  a  steam  engine  would  be  a 
fire  in  a  magazine  of  fuel,  if  the  atmosphere 


were  oxygen.     The  nitrogen  lowers  it  down 
and  makes  it  moderate  and  useful  for  us." 

2. — WHAT,  CHEMICALLY,  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  BREATHING. 

We  draw  the  air  into  our  lungs.  What 
happens? 

The  lungs*  are  two  large  organs  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest,  one  on  each  side,  extending 
from  about  the  level  of  the  collar  bone  to 
just  below  the  region  of  the  heart.  They 
are  spongy  in  texture,  that  is,  they  are 
everywhere  filled  with  little  cavities,  imper- 
fectly separated  from  one  another  by  slender 
partitions,  like  the  tissue  of  a  sponge.  Each 
one  of  these  cavities  is  filled  with  air,  and 
so  small  are  they  and  so  closely  packed  to- 
gether, that  the  whole  substance  of  the  lungs 
IS  filled  with  small  air  bubbles  throughout 

their  tissue.  Here  is 
a  drawing  showing 
the  part  of  the  lung 
which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  At 
a  the  air  enters,  at  b 
is  the  cavity  of  lobe, 
at  c  are  the  air  cells, 
the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  a 
net-work  of  blood 
vessels  smaller  than  a 
hair.  When  we  draw 
in  the  air,  it  is  on  this 
side  of  the  lung-wall,  while  the  blood  is  on 
the  other.  How  the  air  and  the  blood  come 
together  can  be  best  seen  by  an  experiment. 

Here  is  a  porous  cup  into  which  this  glass 
tube  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper,  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  dipping  into  colored  water. 
If  this  bell-glass,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  be 
placed  over  this  cup,  the  gas  will  find  its 
way  through  the  walls  of  the  cup,  and,  be- 
ing lighter  than  the  air  inside,  forces  it 
down  through  the  water  in  bubbles. — There 
it  comes. — Now  if  gas  can  find  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  this  thick  cup,  it  can 
be  understood  how  the  oxygen  finds  its  way 
through  the  porous  lung-wall  which  is  thin- 
ner and  more  delicate  than  tissue  paper. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  prepare  for  a  diffi- 
culty which  you  may  have  anticipated.  I 
have  here  some  hydrogen  and  some  oxygen. 
When  these  gases  get  together  in  proper 
proportions,  a  lighted  match  will  announce 
the  fact,  if  brought  near  enough.  I  have  in 
this  bottle  the  same  quantity  of  each  gas, 
and  you  hear  the  result.  Here  are  two  bot- 
tles of  the  same  size,  one  filled  with  oxygen, 

^This  should  be  illustrated  by  enlarged  copies  of 
engravings  from  the  text-book. 
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the  other  with  hydrogen,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  this  tube.  We  will  ex- 
amine them  later. 

We  left  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Let  us  fol- 
low its  course.  Passing  through  the  lung- 
wall  and  mingling  with  the  blood,  it  leaves 
the  lung,  passing  directly  to  the  heart,  and 
from  the  heart  is  driven  into  the  arteries. 
From  the  arteries  it  pulses  into  the  capil- 
laries, which  are  the  very  small  blood 
vessels  connecting  the  arteries  and  the 
veins.  The  difference  between  these, 
broadly  stated,  is,  that  the  arteries  carry 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  while  the  veins 
carry  it  back.  When  the  oxygen  reaches 
the  capillaries,  it  finds  there  the  waste  par- 
ticles of  the  body;  and  "not  an  act  can  be 
done,  a  word  spoken,  nor  a  thought  occur, 
without  the  destruction  of  some  portion  of 
these  organs."  This  causes  waste,  and 
these  waste  particles  or  impurities  are  to  a 
certain  extent  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  it 
travels  slowly  back  to  the  heart.  This 
waste  is  chiefly  carbon.  In  the  experiment 
of  carbon  with  oxygen,  which  you  were 
specially  to,  remember,  the  carbon  eagerly 
seized  the  oxygen  on  account  of  its  strong 
affinity  for  it.  So  in  the  capillaries,  when 
the  oxygen  with  the  same  intensity  comes 
in  contact  with  the  carbon,  the  elements 
combine,  forming  a  compound  known  as 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Flowing  onward  the 
oxygen  with  its  carbon  leaves  the  capillaries, 
enters  the  larger  veins,  goes  back  to  the 
heart,  thence  to  the  lungs,  and  passing 
again  through  the  lung-membrane,  enters 
the  wind-pipe  and  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  mingles  with  the  air. 

Here  a  question  arises.  Carbonic  acid  is 
on  one  side  of  the  lung  tissue,  the  inhaled 
oxygen  on  the  other.  How  can  they  pass 
in  opposite  directions  through  the  same  sub- 
stance at  the  same  time  ? 

These  bottles  will  show  us.  In  one  is 
placed  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  other,  oxygen. 
If  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  have  mingled, 
touched  with  flame,  they  will  explode. 
There  !  they  tell  their  own  story.  Here  is 
another  experiment  which  conies  still  nearer 
the  fact  to  be  illustrated :  A  thin  sheet  of 
India-rubber  is  tied  tightly  over  the  mouth 
of  this  jar.  The  jar  was  then  put  into  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  A  little  of 
the  air  inside  has  escaped,  and  so  much  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gone  in  as  to  distend  the 
rubber  to  its  present  form.  Here  the  re- 
verse has  taken  place.  The  carbonic  acid 
was  confined  and  the  position  of  the  rubber  is 
reversed.  In  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  oxygen  pass  the  membrane  of  the  lungs. 


Is  the  breath  from  the  lungs  carbonic 
acid  ?    Let  us  see. 

I  have  here  some  powdered  marble  and 
some  muriatic  acid.  The  effervesence  caused 
by  combining  these  is  due  to  the  giving  off 
of  carbonic  acid.  Let  us  examine  it.  It  is 
colorless ;  it  has  a  slight  pungent  odor,  and 
a  sour  taste.  It  puts  out  the  flame  of  a 
candle. — By  means  of  these  scales  you  can 
see  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  air. — I  can  pour 
it  (it  is  poured  upon  the  flame  of  candle 
placed  in  a  glass  jar)  ;  but  the  best  test  is  to 
force  it  through  lime  water.  See  1  the  lime 
water  is  milky.  The  question  is,  however, 
how  do  we  know  that  breath  from  the  lungs 
is  carbonic  acid  ?  I  will  force  my  breath 
through  this  lime  water  and  if  the  water  be- 
comes a  milky  color,  you  can  answer  your 
own  question. — There  it  is  1 

Well  we  have  seen  where  the  oxygen  in  this 
carbonic  acid  comes  from,  but  where  does 
the  carbon  come  from  ?  It  comes  from  the 
blood  ;  the  blood  is  made  out  of  the  food  ; 
and  food  is  made  out  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Most  of  the  nourishment  we 
take  is  made  up  chiefly  of  these.  Bread,  for 
example,  is  nearly  four- fifths  starch  and 
sugar,  and  these  are  almost  wholly  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Now  if  I  can  take 
away  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen,  the  car- 
bon will  be  left  and  I  can  show  it  to  you. 
Here  is  some  syrup,  made  of  sugar  and  water, 
— better  for  our  purpose,  because  in  this  form 
the  action  is  quicker.  I  mix  with  this  a  lit- 
tle sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  strong  affin- 
ity for  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  which, 
removing  these  from  the  syrup  will  leave  the 
carbon. — There  it  is,  carbon  or  charcoal,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so.  You  have  already 
seen,  in  the  experiment  of  burning  carbon 
in  oxygen,  how  the  two  combine  to  make 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  the  answer  to  the 
second  question. 

3. — ^WHAT  PRACTICAL  LESSON   DOES  SUCH  IN- 
VESTIGATION TEACH? 

I  have  another  simple  experiment.  Here  is 
ajar  of  air.  I  close  it,  and  from  it,  by  means 
of  this  tube,  the  air  is  inhaled.  By  placing 
the  jar  over  water  the  air  can  be  drawn  up 
into  the  lungs  and  forced  again  into  the  jar. 
— Inverting  the  vessel,  and  removing  the 
cover,  I  lower  into  it  this  burning  candle. 
— It  has  gone  out.  A  single  breath  has 
made  the  air  so  bad  that  a  light  cannot  bum 
in  it.  Now  if  the  same  breath  be  breathed 
over  again,  the  blood  receives  no  fresh  oxy- 
gen, and  the  person  so  continuing  to  breathe 
it  dies.  The  average  amount  of  air  con- 
sumed at  every  breath  is  thirty  cubic  inches; 
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the  average  numl)er  of  breaths  a  minute  is 
twenty;  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  one 
person  will  consume  five-hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air.  How  needful  it  is  that  the  air 
we  breathe  should  be  pure,  this  last  experi- 
ment shows;  and,  better  than  words  can  tell,* 
it  illustrates  the  lesson  which  this  investiga- 
tion was  intended  to  teach. 

I  will  close  by  giving  another  beautiful  il- 
lustration of  the  chemical  affinity — the  real 
subject  this  evening — which  exists  between 
chlorate  of  potassa,  sugar,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  after  thanking  you  for  your  attendance 
and  attention. 


I      Fi 


OUR  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


FOUR  THOUSAND  ARBOR- DAY  TREES,  VINES, 
ETC.,  PLANTED  IN  LANCASTER. 


THE  observance  of  Arbor  Day  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  29th,  by  the 
Lancaster  High  School,  was  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
schools,  members  of  the  School  Board,  and 
others  who  were  present.  Before  the  close 
of  the  morning  session,  a  choice  fruit  tree 
was  given  to  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boys' 
Department,  with  explicit  instructions  as  to 
how  it  should  be  planted.  A  number  of  the 
girls  also  planted  trees.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  announced  for  2:30  p.  m.,  and 
closed  with  the    long-metre  doxology  at 


4:45  p.  m.: 


PROGRAMME. 


Readinff  and  Prayer Rev.  J.  Mtue  Hark, 

Song— Song  of  the  Maple K.  M.  Streeter 

Song— ChiM  Of  the  Regiment Donizetti 


Song— It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  be  Sighing  ....  Donivtti. 

Address— "A  Talk  about  Trees" Stmom  P.  Eiy, 

Song— To  Alexis  I  Send  Thee Himmei. 

Song — The  Merry  Swiss  Boy holksonf. 

Song— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea Swiss  Atr. 

Readings — 

"  The  Little  Tree."  {F.  HUcker^— Bertie  L.  Cochran. 

"Apple  Trees  in  Love."  {//.  H^.  Bsscksf')—Wm.  E.  Powell. 

"  Field  Preaching,"  (Pkte6e  Giry)- Emily  N.  Thomson. 

"On  Forest  Trees,"  (IK.  /rviVy)— Bcnj .  B.  Wolf. 
Report— Arbor  Day  Work  in  the  City  of  Lancaster— City  Supt. 

R.  K..  Buehrle. 
General  Remarks— Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Rev.  C.  L.  Fry,  Rev. 

J.  Max  Hark,  and  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

Song— Ah.  So  Pure  1  Ah,  So  Bright ! yon  Motow. 

Song — Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree Hsnry  Russell. 

Doxology—"  Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow." 

The  Scripture  reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hark, 
was  from  Genesis  i.  11-13,  Genesis  ii.  6-10, 
Isaiah  xli.  17-20,  Mark  iv.  30-32,  and  Rev- 
elations xxii.  1-5. 

The  vocal  music  under  direction  of  Prof. 
Carl  Matz,  was  excellent,  the  well-trained 
chorus  including  some  three  hundred  voices. 
The  selections  were  from  No.  3  of  Franklin 
Square  Collection,  and  were  all  sung  in  full 
chorus,  the  music,  of  itself,  comprising  a  de- 
lightful programme. 


The  address  of  Simon  P.  Eby,  Esq.,  of 
the  Lancaster  bar — a  gentleman  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  tree-planters 
in  this  section  of  the  State — contains  so  much 
of  interest  and  practical  value  in  this  con- 
nection that  we  publish  it  almost  entire  as 
follows : 

A  TALK  ABOUT  TREES, 


BY  SIMON  P.  EBY. 

I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  your  principal  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  trees.  Our  talk,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  more  interesting  if  we  could 
have  it  in  the  woods,  under  the  trees — under  the 
branches  of  some  of  the  giants  that  lift  their  tops 
far  up  into  the  blue  sky,  so  hi^h  that  it  strains 
the  neck  and  makes  the  head  dizzy  to  look  up  at 
them ;  and  that  send  their  roots  deep  down  into 
the  earth  to  brace  themselves  against  the  storms. 

I  would  like  to  go  with  you  and  your  teachers 
some  day  to  see  some  of  them,  and  not  only  to 
have  "  a  talk  about  trees,"  but  to  hear  them  talk. 
For  you  must  understand  that  trees  are  not  with- 
out language,  and  different  trees  have  different 
voices.  I  have  heard  them  sigh  and  whisper; 
have  heard  them  rustle  their  leaves  in  a  way 
that  sounded  very  much  like  laughter,  in  fact, 
came  about  as  near  to  laughing  as  it  is  possible 
for  trees  to  express  that  emotion.  I  have  heard 
them  moan  and  groan,  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  grinding  their  heavy  limbs  against 
each  other ;  and  have  listened  to  a  whole  forest 
of  trees  roaring  together  in  one  grand  chorus. 
I  have  seen  a  beech  tree  shiver,  as  you  or  I 
shiver  on  a  cold  day.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
particularly  why  we  ought,  all  of  us,  to  take  an 
mterest  in  the  planting  of  trees. 

A  country  without  trees  is  a  place  not  suitable, 
nor  pleasant,  nor  even  healthy  to  live  in.  Exper- 
ience has  shown  that  those  countries  where  the 
forests  were  all  cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
planted have  in  the  course  of  time  become  deserts, 
or  barren  wastes  where  none  can  live.  So  that 
it  has  become  very  important  that  we  should 
keep  a  proper  proportion  of  wood-lands,  if  we 
wish  our  country  to  remain  a  habitable  land. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  done,  and  some  of 
the  evil  effects  that  have  already  become  appar- 
ent. Nearly  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania  was  at 
one  time  covered  with  forests.  As  the  name  in- 
dicates, it  was  *'  Penn's  Woods."  The  settlers, 
wanting  cleared  ground  on  which  to  raise  grain 
and  vegetables  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
catde,  cut  down  some  timber,  and  made  fields. 
This  was  necessary  and  proper.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  cut  down  more  woods  and  make  more 
fields,  until  they  raised  more  grain  than  was 
needed  for  their  own  use  and  be^an  to  send  it  to* 
market ;  or  they  manufactured  it  into  flour  and 
shipped  it  to  foreign  lands,  and  received  mer* 
chandise  and  money  in  exchange  therefor. 
They  also  sold  the  timber,  or  used  it  in  building 
houses  or  to  bum  as  fuel — ^they  had  no  coau- 
then.  Sometimes  the  woods  were  allowed  to* 
grow  up  after  being  cut — and  cut  down  again. 
But  finally  most  of  it  has  been  cleared  entirely 
away  and  the  land  taken  under  cultivation. 
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No  forests  have,  as  yet,  been  planted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  place  of  those  destroyed,  as  they  are 
being  planted  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  So  that 
now  we  have  only  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
timber  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where 
there  used  to  be  over  ninety  per  cent,  under  for- 
est. There  is  not  enough  woods  left,  and  we 
begin  to  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  disproportion. 

The  forests  are  the  great  reservoirs  or  store- 
houses for  water.  Since  they  have  been  cut 
down,  there  is  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  rains  during  the  summer  season  have  be- 
come uncertain,  and  move  along  the  larger 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges,  where  there  is  still 
some  forest  left,  missing  the  cleared  farm  lands 
in  dry  seasons  when  most  needed.  When  rain 
storms  do  pass  over  the  cleared  lands  in  hot 
weather,  they  frequently  bring  hail  with  them 
and  damage  the  crops. 

Where  a  number  of  trees  are  together,  as  in 
a  wood  or  forest,  they  attract  electricity,  and 
with  it  the  rain  from  the  passing  clouds.  Hence 
more  rain  falls  into  the  woods  than  upon  the 
cleared  land,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
areas.  It  has  also  been  well  established  by  ob- 
servation that  rain  clouds  withhold  the  rain 
when  passing  over  cleared  fields,  to  shed  it  down 
in  copious  showers  into  the  adjoining  woods. 

-The  rains  which  now  fall  in  winter,  spring  and 
autumn,  flow  off  the  cleared  land,  washing  the 
soil  away  with  them;  formerly  they  were  re- 
tained by  the  woods.  You  often  see  the  hill- 
sides in  ^elds  badly  washed,  but  do  not  see  the 
same  kind  of  washes  in  a  thick  natural  growth 
of  forest.  The  roots  and  fallen  leaves  prevent 
the  washing.  The  rain  soaks  in  and  sinks  into 
the  ground.  The  earth,  along  the  hillsides,  be- 
comes filled  with  water,  which  finds  its  way 
down  into  crevices  between  the  rocks,  and  flows 
out  below  in  springs  all  the  year  round. 

When  the  woods  are  cut  away  this  condition 
of  things  is  changed.  There  is  nothing  to  hold 
the  rain  and  snow-water,  which  runs  off  rapidly; 
no  supply  is  stored,  and  the  springs  dry  up. 
The  streams  which  were  fed  from  the  springs 
get  very  much  lower ;  so  that  the  grist  mills 
which  used  to  run  with  water-power  now  have 
steam  engines  to  do  the  work.  And  the  streams 
swell  into  destructive  floods  in  heavy  rains, 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison,  writing  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Adirondack  forests,  the  great  water 
source  and  supply  of  the  Hudson  river,  says : 
"There  was  and  is  one  natural,  necessary  and 
eternal  condition  for  the  permanence  of  these 
gifts.  These  mountain  springs  were  sentineled 
and  cherished  by  the  trees.  While  the  forests 
stand  the  springs  will  flow,  and  all  the  wisdom 
.and  power  of  mankind  cannot  keep  them  flow- 
ing if  the  forests  are  destroyed." 

Forests  are  not  only  store-houses  for  the  rain, 
but  serve  other  very  important  purposes;  as 
-^ind' breaks,  for  one. 

When  cut  down,  the  winds  have  a  wider  un- 
: interrupted  path,  and  sweep  across  the  land- 
•  scape  with  increased  force,  drying  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  stunting  vegetation,  and 
: making  the  climate  generally  uncomfortable  for 
man  and  beast. 


Cozy  nooks  on  elevated  places  commanding 
distant  views ;  snug  farm-houses  on  hillsides 
and  in  valleys ;  sunny  slopes  where  red-cheeked 
and  golden  fruit  ripened  in  quiet  orchards  un- 
shaken by  passing  storms ;  and  pasture  lands 
so  close  to  tne  edge  of  the  woods  that  the  brown 
chestnuts  dropped  over  upon  the  grass ;  where 
the  cattle  browsed  with  manes  unruffled  by 
squalls ; — ^these,  since  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests, have  become  a  play-ground  for  the  winds, 
where  they  blow  as  they  list,  from  north  or 
south,  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  sud- 
denly and  without  warning. 

Our  fathers  raised  plenty  of  apples  in  their 
own  orchards.  We  are  compelled  to  ship  them 
from  distant  parts,  where  the  orchards  are  still 
sheltered  ana  kept  moist  by  forests. 

Trees  are  likewise  beneficial  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  They  impart  health  and  life- 
giving  properties  to  the  atmosphere  where  they 
abound.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
delivered  before  one  of  the  medical  societies  in 
Philadelphia  not  long  ago.  It  was  shown  that 
trees  absorb  through  their  foliage,  which  serve 
them  as  lungs,  noxious  gases  thrown  off  by 
animals,  and  in  that  way  purify  the  air  and 
render  it  more  fit  to  breathe. 

We  need  hardly  a  man  of  science  to  tell  us 
this.  Nature  teaches  as  much.  Where  does 
the  sick  man  4ong  to  go  when  he  can  leave  his 
room  ?  To  the  woods.  Where  does  the  maid 
instinctively  trundle  her  infant  charge,  in  the 
baby  coach  ?  To  the  parks,  under  the  trees — 
and  how  kindly  the  litde  one  takes  to  it !  Where 
was  our  sick  warrior  ordered  to  go  as  the  last 
chance  for  his  life  }  Among  the  trees  on  Mount 
McGregor.  Whither  do  we  all  like  to  escape 
from  the  close  air  and  suffocating  heat  of  the 
towns,  when  worried  and  sick  at  heart,  when 
friends  have  deserted  us,  our  affairs  have  gone 
wrong,  and  our  troubles  seem  heavier  than  we 
can  bear  ?  To  the  quiet  woods.  Their  presence 
is  so  soothing ;  the  whisperings  of  the  trees  are 
so  peaceful ;  the  forest  air  is  so  refreshing.  We 
expand  our  lungs  and  inhale  deep  draughts,  as 
it  comes  laden  with  the  smell  of  pines,  and  the 
spicy  odors  of  deciduous  trees.  We  take  fresh 
courage,  gather  new  streneth,  and  shake  off  the 
weight  that  threatened  to  bear  us  to  the  ground. 
We  feel  better,  and  more  ready  to  take  up  the 
battle  of  life  and  try  it  again. 

If  we  go  to  the  woods  in  our  gayer  moods, 
then  "  she  has  a  voice  of  gladness,"  and  rei>eats 
our  songs  and  laughter,  and  the  shouts  and  calls 
of  our  companions.  Had  we  a  horn  at  such  a 
time,  I  think  we  should  be  tempted  to  place  it  to 
our  lips  and  make  the  woods  resouna  like  an- 
other Robin  Hood.  Hence  even  the  quietest  of 
folks  are  liable  to  become  merry  when  turned 
loose  in  the  woods ;  and  nutting  parties  are  no- 
tably noisy.  All  this  the  result  of  being  among 
the  trees. 

But  as  we  cannot  go  to  the  woods  every  day 
— we  who  live  in  town — ^we  must  try  and  brine 
the  woods  to  our  doors.  William  Pcnn  wanted 
to  make  Philadelphia  a  city  full  of  green  trees ; 
and  he  was  a  "  level-headed  "  old  gentleman. 

A  single  tree  or  a  couple  of  trees  have  the 
same  good  effect  as  a  forest,  only  in  a  less  de- 
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gree.  So  you  see  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
trees;  and  if  you  have  none,  by  all  means  plant 
some.  If  you  have  them  already,  plant  more 
every  Arbor  Day.  If  you  have  not  room  for  a 
tree,  then  plant  a  shrub,  or  fern,  or  creeping 
vine.  You  can  always  find  a  corner  about  the 
house  to  accommodate  one  of  these.  They  re- 
quire but  little  attention  and  become  very  attrac- 
tive. The  young  lady  who  plants  a  climber  at 
the  comer  of  the  house  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  some  morning  that  the  vine  has 
come  up  to  her  window  to  look  in  and  thank 
her  for  her  kindness ;  and  if  not  repulsed,  will 
further  repay  its  mistress,  by  festooning  her  win- 
dow with  beautiful  leaves  and  bright  blue  ber- 
ries. One  of  our  native  climbers  will  do  this,  and 
will  enter  her  room  if  allowed. 

I  heard  Mr.  Meehan  say  that  he  believed,  to 
eneage  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers 
will  make  men  and  women  better  morally  as 
well  as  physically.  He  related  as  a  fact,  that 
persons  traveling  in  strange  countries,  where 
there  were  no  inns,  when  looking  for  a  place  to 
stay  over  night,  always  selected  houses — if  they 
could  find  them — ^where  they  saw  plants  or 
flowers  at  the  door  or  windows,  having  learned 
by  experience  that  the  people  who  loved  plants 
and  flowers  were  kinder  and  better-natured,  and 
there  was  no  danger  that  the  traveler  and 
stranger  would  be  ill-treated,  robbed  or  murdered 
during  the  night  in  those  houses.  And  I  agree 
with  him. 

When  we  plant  and  attend  to  our  trees  and 
vines,  when  we  have  seen  them  bud  and 
blossom  in  the  spring,  cover  themselves  with  a 
rich  canopy  of  leaves  in  summer,  turn  their  foli- 
age into  crimson  and  gold  in  the  fall,  throw  ofl* 
their  mantles  and  bare  their  arms  like  athletes 
preparing  to  wrestle  with  the  storms  of  winter ; 
when  we  have  watched  them  growing,  spread- 
ing their  branches  wider,  and  climbing  nigher 
each  year ;  when  we  have  sat  under  their  shade, 
taken  down  the  caterpillars  that  fastened  them- 
selves in  their  branches,  and  brushed  away  the 
worms  that  would  have  eaten  their  way  into 
their  hearts,  stood  friends  to  our  trees  and 
plants,  and  they  have  repaid  our  friendship,  as 
they  will  repay  it — then,  I  say,  we  only  begin  to 
value  them  as  we  should.  And  if  we  value  and 
appreciate  our  own,  we  will  also  value  and 
appreciate  our  neighbors,  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  carelessly  injure  them.  Hence  we  become 
more  considerate,  better  citizens,  and  better  men 
and  women. 

WHAT  TREES  SHALL  WE  PLANT? 

What  kinds  of  trees  shall  we  plant  in  our  city  ? 
We  have  an  almost  endless  list  to  select  from. 
There  are  three  or  more  kinds  of  Maple — Sugar, 
Norway,  and  Silver — to  begin  with,  clean  good- 
growing  trees,  suitable  for  street-planting  and 
not  much  infested  with  insects ;  they  seem  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  our  people.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  along  our  streets  already  that 
the  sight  of  them  is  becoming  somewhat  mono- 
tonous. Then  there  is  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
rather  too  coarse  and  stifl"  in  foliage  for  a  fine 
shade  tree.  We  have  two  kinds  of  Linden,  the 
American  and  the  European,  both  lovely  trees 


if  you  can  get  them  perfect  in  shape.  They  are 
very  desirable  because  they  drop  their  leaves 
early  in  the  fall  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
sunshine  on  pleasant  October  days.  They 
bear  sweet  blossoms  that  attract  the  bees. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Elm,  of  rather  large 
growth,  our  native  variety  having  long  pendent 
branches  that  make  a  very  graceful  and  charm- 
ing tree.  This  elm  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  late  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  for  many  years 
a  School  Director  of  this  city,  and  twice  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  left 
his  mark  in  school-houses  far  and  wide  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  elm  trees  wherever  he 
went  in  Lancaster.  Unfortunately,  of  late  years, 
the  beetle  has  made  sad  work  with  the  English 
variety  ;  and  I  notice  also  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  our  beautiful  native  species  has 
suffered  from  its  attacks. 

The  Button  wood  and  Tulip-tree  can  be 
introduced  with  good  effect  in  suitable  places, 
both  being  of  rather  large  growth.  Then  we 
have  also  the  Ash,  a  desirable  tree  for  the  street- 
planting.  We  see  them  in  our  cemeteries,  and 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also 
have  a  place  along  our  side-walks. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Oak.  There  are 
several  species  that  I  think  would  make  fine 
shade-trees,  but  they  have  never  been  intro- 
duced. I  suppose,  because  they  are  looked  upon 
as  being  exclusively  a  forest  tree,  and  of  too  slow 
growth  for  our  fast  generation.  So  thev  have 
planted  the  fast-growing  Silver  Poplar  which  is 
not  a  handsome  tree  and  soon  gets  too  heavy  and 
unmanageable  for  safety.  Still,  they  are  better 
than  none. 

For  side  yards  or  lawns  we  have  the  Sweet 
Gum.  purple-leaved  Beech,  Birch,  Magnolia, 
Larch,  all  deciduous;  and,  among  the  ever- 
greens, Arbor  Vitaes,  Spruces,  Firs,  and  Pines. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  fhiit  trees  for  our 
back  yards:  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Apricot  and 
Quince.  I  think  they  can  all  be  raised  as  well, 
if  not  better,  in  town  than  in  the  country,  as  they 
are  more  protected,  are  closer  at  hand,  and 
therefore  can  receive  better  attention.  Fruit 
trees  must  be  looked  after  carefully.  They  be- 
come great  favorites,  and  will  repay  us  for  extra 
care  bestowed  upon  them. 

HINTS  ABOUT  TREE-PLANTING. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  much  of  our 
failure  with  trees  is  the  result  of  poor  planting. 
Not  many  persons  know  how  to  plant  a  tree, 
and  they  will  not  even  accept  advice  kindly 
when  offered. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  experience  of  my  own. 
Last  spring,  passing  where  some  friends  were 
about  planting  a  tree,  one  of  them  asked  me  for 
instructions.  I  trimmed  the  roots,  showed  him 
how  it  should  be  placed,  and  suggested  that  the 
hole  prepared  to  receive  the  tree  ought  to  be 
made  larger.  Just  then  his  partner  in  the  work 
stepped  up,  saymg  to  us,  **  Get  away  here !  You 
don't  know  nothin'  about  plantin*  trees."  Jam- 
ming the  tree  into  the  hole,  and  tramping  the 
roots  down  with  his  feet,  he  said,  "There!  that 
hole's  big  enough;  now  fill  in  the  dirt." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  plant  the  seed  .or 
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nut  where  the  tree  is  wanted.  This  would  al- 
low the  young  sprout  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  locality,  fasten  its  roots  firmly  and  develop 
its  branches  in  a  natural  manner,  so  as  to  need 
no  artificial  means  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  re- 
quire little  or  no  pruning. 

But  as  this  would  take  longer  than  we  can 
wait,  we  buy  our  trees  out  of  a  nursery,  where 
they  have  passed  through  the  nursling  stage, 
and  been  prepared  somewhat  for  their  removal. 
They  have  already  been  several  times  trans- 
planted, by  which  the  spread  of  the  roots  has 
been  checked  and  the  formation  of  fibrous 
rootlets  encouraged. 

When  a  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  from  the  seed 
in  an  open  place  unhampered  by  obstructions 
in  the  ground,  and  not  crowded  by  oiher  trees, 
the  spread  of  the  root  will  be  about  equal  to  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  When  we  get  them 
from  the  nursery,  even  where  cultivated  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  removal,  only  one -half, 
sometimes  less,  of  the  roots  come  with  the  tree, 
the  remainder  being  left  in  the  nursery  grounds. 
It  would  be  too  difHcult  to  take  up  all  the  roots ; 
nor  can  they  be  well  transported  without  injury. 

How  to  Plant, — Having  received  the  tree,  and 
selected  a  place  for  it,  dig  a  hole  wide  enough 
to  hold  the  roots  without  bending  or  doubling 
any  of  them.  The  hole  should  be  deep  enough 
to  place  the  tree  about  the  same  depth  in  the 
ground  as  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  which  can  be 
told  by  the  surface  mark  around  the  butt. 

The  bottom  of  the  hole  must  be  highest  in  the 
middle,  and  have  a  gentle  slope  outward  in 
every  direction.  It  must  not  be  kettle  shaped, 
deepest  in  the  centre  or  rounded  up  at  the  sides. 
This  is  important.  If  the  place  is  low  and  wet, 
it  should  be  underdrained.  In  digging,  keep 
the  best  soil,  which  is  found  nearest  the  surface, 
separate.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  hole  when 
made,  with  this  soil,  well  pulverized,  an  inch  or 
more  thick  for  the  roots  to  rest  upon. 

Should  you  want  to  apply  fertilizers,  use  well- 
rotted  barnyard  manure,  broken  and  pulverized, 
or  undissolved  ground  bone.  Anything  con- 
taining acids  or  alkali  should  be  avoided;  it 
may  do  harm.  The  manure  or  bone  should 
not  touch  the  roots,  but  be  placed  around  the 
sides  and  below,  so  that  they  can  reach  for  it. 
It  is  advisable  to  mix  the  fertilizers  with  equal 
parts  of  soil  before  applying  them. 

Prepare  the  Roots, — With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off 
neatly  and  smoothly  all  broken  or  bruised  ends 
of  the  roots,  making  the  cut  along  the  under 
side  of  the  root  outwards,  at  such  an  angle  as  will 
bring  the  cut  ends  flat  upon  the  good  ground  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  nole. 

Examine  for  boi-ers  or  other  insects  usually 
lodged  in  the  butt  close  above  or  among  the 
roots.  Pick  them  out  with  a  narrow  knife  blade 
or  wire,  wounding  the  tree  as  little  as  possible. 
The  presence  of  these  pests  is  indicated  by  dark 
spots  in  the  bark,  the  exuding  of  gum,  or  the 
presence  of  finely -scraped  wood  like  saw-dust. 

Cut  Back  the  Top, — The  tree  having  lost  a 
portion  of  its  roots,  it  cannot  support  or  supply 
with  sap  a  full  top,  therefore  it  must  be  cut  back 
to  a  corresponding  size,  trimming  the  branches 
so  that  the  top  wifi  be  conical  in  shape. 


Everything  being  ready,  lift  the  tree  in  its 
place,  with  die  strongest  branches  and  roots  in 
the  direction  most  exposed  to  the  wind.  Trees 
will  grow  away  from  the  wind.  If  a  shade-tree» 
place  the  most  perfect  side  in  the  direction 
where  it  can  be  most  seen  and  admired. 

While  an  assistant  holds  the  tree  upright  in 
its  place,  fill  in  the  good  ground,  pulverizing 
and  working  it  with  the  hand  carefully  and 
thoroughly  in  among  all  the  roots,  so  that  no 
vacant  spaces  are  left,  straightening  and  comb- 
ing the  rootlets  outwards  and  downwards,  divid- 
ing them  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other 
but  are  separately  and  closely  imbedded  in  soil. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  layers  of  roots  grow- 
ing out  of  the  trunk  one  above  the  other,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  soil  must  be  worked 
in  between  the  several  layers  so  that  they  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  one  another. 

To  aid  the  working-in  process,  grasp  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  shake  it  up  and  down  several 
times.  The  ground  under  the  middle  of  the  tree 
should  be  firmly  packed  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  settling.  Continue  filling  in  until  the  roots 
are  evenly  covered  several  inches,  then  press 
the  ground  down  gently  and  firmly  with  the  foot. 
Pour  in  enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten 
all  the  filled-in  ground  and  give  it  time  to  soak 
in.  Afterwards  fill  in  the  remaining  ground, 
making  the  hole  a  litde  more  than  even  full. 

If  the  planting  is  done  in  the  fall,  draw  the 
ground  closely  up  around  the  trunk  so  as  to  turn 
the  water  away  from  it  during  the  winter ;  this 
is  to  be  leveled  off  the  following  spring.  If  the 
planting  is  done  in  the  spring,  leave  the  surface 
of  the  ground  even. 

Stake  the  Tree, — The  simplest  way  is  to 
drive  a  single  stake  to  windward,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  roots,  and  fasten  the  tree  to  this  in  an 
upright  position  with  a  straw  band.  A  few  turns 
of  tying  yarn,  around  the  band  at  the  end  near- 
est the  tree,  and  a  few  at  the  end  close  to  the 
stake  will  help  to  keep  it  in  place.  For  a  larger 
tree,  drive  two  stakes  on  opposite  sides,  connect 
them  with  a  cross-piece  and  fasten  the  tree  to  it. 

Wrap  the  trunk  where  it  rests  against  the 
cross-piece  with  a  rag  or  other  soft  material,  to 
prevent  rubbing,  and  to  prevent  the  string  from 
cutting  the  bark.  It  should  not  be  tied  or  wired 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 

In  the  month  of  April  wrap  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  strong  wrapping  paper,  from  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  foot 
and  a  half  upwards,  as  a  protection  against 
borers.  And  mulch  the  ground  around  it  with 
partly  decayed  barn-yard  litter  or  decayed  leaves 
to  keep  the  ground  moist  in  the  summer. 

If  any  watering  is  to  be  done,  make  half  a 
dozen  holes,  with  a  pointed  stick  the  size  of  a 
broom  handle,  down  to  the  roots,  so  that  the 
water  can  soak  down  more  readily. 

For  further  directions  consult  some  book  on 
the  subject.  A  thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
should  be  well  done. 

Having  spoken  to  you  of  the  utility  of  trees, 
and  given  a  few  hints  how  to  plant  them,  I  de- 
sire to  refer  you  to  other  qualities  which  they 
possess. 

Nature  seldom  creates   the   useful  without 
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combining  it  with  the  beautiful.  Trees  are  pe- 
cutiarly  the  children  of  Nature,  and  she  endows 
them  with  strength  and  grace,  and  beauty  and 
majesty.  It  is  said  that  the  graceful  arches 
formed  by  the  interlacing  branches  of  the  for- 
est trees  first  sug^^ested  the  Gothic  arch.  The 
pillar,  with  its  capital,  is  but  an  imitation  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  budding  leaves  at  its  top ; 
and  we  may  well  believe  wim  the  poet  Bryant, 

**  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 

For  strength  and  symmetry,  the  mind  of  man 
has  never  yet  conceived  a  shape  to  excel  that 
of  a  tree.  The  lighthouse,  that  has  successfully 
withstood  the  waves  on  the  dangerous  Eddy- 
stone  rocks,  after  other  structures  were  washed 
away,  is  built  in  shape  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree ; 
with  a  wide-spreading  base,  like  the  spreading 
roots  of  an  oak  or  beech,  firmly  mortised  into 
the  rocks  below. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  form  more  graceful  than 
a  young  hemlock  or  birch;  or  of  an  object 
more  stately  than  one  of  our  tulip  trees  or  native 
whita  pines  ? 

There  are  four  of  these  pines  at  Mt.  Gretna, 
standing  like  sentinels  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park.  Old  and  scarred  and  weather-beaten  by 
the  storms  and  sleet  of  many  winters,  although 
of  rapid  p-owth,  they  must  have  been  good- 
sized  saplmgs  when  Washington's  guns  boomed 
at  Yorktown.  They  still  seem  to  be  sound  at 
the  heart,  as  they  lift  their  evergreen  crowns 
above  the  surrounding  forest,  making  soft  music 
in  the  summer  breeze.  Some  evil-disposed 
person  has  cut  deep  gashes  into  the  side  of  one 
of  them ;  and  some  modern  vandal,  who  ought 
to  enjoy  the  inside  of  a  workhouse  rather  than 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  has  tried  to  burn 
down  another  of  them  by  building  a  fire  against 
the  trunk.  The  trees  have  bound  up  their 
wounds  as  best  they  could  with  a  layer  of 
resinous  sap,  leaving,  however,  ugly  scars. 

Can  anything  be  more  faithful  to  its  trust  than 
the  beech  tree.  The  initials  carved  in  its  bark 
are  still  there,  although  the  hand  that  carved 
them  has  turned  to  dust;  and  the  letters,  en- 
larged and  grown  out  of  shape,  as  the  trunk  has 
thickened,  will  be  faithfully  kept  until  the  tree 
itself  goes  down  before  the  axe  or  the  storm. 

Was  there  ever  princess,  with  all  her  finery, 
dressed  in  satins  of  old  gold,  like  the  Chestnut 
tree,  when  in  bloom  ?  Can  you  wish  for  a  thing 
more  sturdy  than  the  Ash  ?  more  chaste  than 
a  Maple  ?  sweeter  than  the  Magnolia,  or  more 
fragrant  than  the  Wild  Apple  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  tremulous  than  the  Aspen  ? 
And  where  will  you  find  frontlets  borne  aloft  as 
proudly  as  the  Buttonwood,  bears  aloft  his  great 
antlers  ?  No  servitor  ever  bore  cup  before  his 
king  with  better  grace  than  the  Tulip-tree  lifts 
its  golden  chalices  to  the  sun.  The  Hickory 
encases  within  its  trunk  the  heat  of  many  sum- 
mers, to  be  yielded  up  on  our  hearths  to  warm 
and  cheer  our  winter  festivals. 

And  lastly  :  Do  you  love  to  contemplate  maj- 
esty t  Then  study  the  Oak.  He  is  not  here  for 
a  brief  stay — counts  his  life  not  by  years,  or  de- 
cades, but  by  centuries.  He  is  not  in  a  hurry 
but  moves  slowly  as  becomes  his  dignity.  At  first 


only  two  or  three  weak  leaves  mark  the  place 
where  the  acorn  was  dropped.  The  second 
year  a  field  mouse  might  cut  the  stem  in  two  by 
a  nibble.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  yesirs  do  not 
show  much  upward  growth ;  other  trees  have 
out-stripped  him.  But,  on  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  is  all  the  time  making  roots  and 
sinking  them  into  the  earth,  laying  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  the  future.  After  this  he  widens  at 
the  butt,  girding  himself  like  an  infant  Hercules 
for  the  long  work  that  is  before  him.  He  grows 
slowly  but  steadily. 

He  cannot  claim  credit  for  early  habits:  is 
about  the  last  to  appear  at  the  annual  forest  as- 
semblies, and  retires  late.  The  first  calls  of 
Spring  do  not  move  him.  The  maple  has 
flushed  into  scarlet;  the  willow  has  hung  her 
catkins  over  the  stream ;  the  cherry  and  apple 
have  begun  to  shed  their  blossoms,  and  the  birch 
and  chestnut  are  already  in  leaf  before  he  stirs. 
After  these  minor  actors  have  commenced  their 
parts  in  the  sylvan  drama,  he  comes  at  last  like 
the  king  in  the  play,  heralded  by  salvos  of 
heaven's  artillery.  And  when  he  has  put  on  his 
royal  robes,  he  does  not  lay  them  off  until  they 
have  turned  to  purple  and  brown,  and  the  flur- 
ries of  the  first  snows  are  among  his  branches. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  he  adds  ring  upon  ring 
to  his  girdle ;  spreads  his  branches  wider  and 
wider  and  lifts  his  leafy  crown  yet  higher  into 
the  sunshine.  When  other  trees*  around  him 
have  grown  old  and  fallen  to  the  ground  he  still 
enjoys  lusty  life,  and  draws  new  strength  from 
the  mouldering  trunks  of  those  he  has  outlived. 
Two  generations  of  men  have  come  and  gathered 
his  acorns  and  passed  away  to  give  place  to  a 
third  that  is  growing  old  under  his  branches. 
Dynasties  have  been  founded  and  perished, 
governments  have  been  formed  and  overthrown, 
the  fates  of  nations  decided,  and  the  course  of 
events  changed  since  he  began  his  growth ;  and 
still  he  stands  as  he  has  stood  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  a  symbol  of  dignity,  endur- 
ance and  strength — ^the  acknowledged  monarch 
of  the  surrounding  forest. 

In  England,  where  trees  are  more  regarded 
and  better  cared  for  than  with  us,  Oaks  have 
been  known  to  live  nine  hundred  years.  In 
this  country  they  are  cut  much  earlier.  American 
authorities  say  an  oak  is  full  grown  at  two  hun- 
dred years,  but  it  lives  much  longer.  In  1859, 
Mr.  Downing  wrote  of  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hart- 
ford as  being  still  in  a  green  old  age.  It  was 
already  a  good-sized  hollow  tree  when  the 
charter  was  hid  in  it,  and  must  have  been  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
years  old  when  Downing  wrote  of  it.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  Wadsworth  Oak  near  Geneseo, 
New  York,  which  measured  thirty- six  feet 
around  the  trunk,  and  of  another  on  Long 
Island  thirty  feet  in  circumference. 

I  know  of  some  few  large  trees  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  county.  Only  a  few  years  ago  two 
oaks  were  felled — ^not  very  large  trees — that  had 
more  than  150  rings  in  their  trunks,  showing 
that  even  they  had  stood  over  a  century  and  a 
half. 

You  have  read  of  the  famous  Chestnut  tree  on 
Mount  Etna,  so  large  that  in  the  interrior  of  it  a 
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house  had  been  built ;  and  of  the  '"great  red- 
wood trees  of  California. 

In  our  literature  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
trees.  Downing  writes  charmingly  about  them. 
Bryant  who,  above  all  others,  is  the  poet  of 
trees,  speaks  lovingly  and  reverently  of  them ; 
Longfellow  places  his  village  blacksmith  under 
the  spreading  chestnut.  So  in  German  poetry 
we  find  the  tree  a  favorite  object.  Virgil  speaks 
of  his  friend  reclining  under  the  beech  tree.  Some 
of  the  old  heroes  of  antiquity  also  were  great  ar- 
boriculturists, as  well  as  warriors  and  statesmen. 

And  now,  my  young  friends,  I  have  plead  for 
the  trees  before  societies,  before  committees  and 
legislatures,  and  before  the  Governor,  but  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  im- 
portant subject  to  an  assembly  that  can  have 
more  influence  over  the  future  fate  of  our  for- 
ests, and  consequently  over  the  fate  of  our 
country,  than  the  three  hundred  pupils  that  are 
now  before  me. 

Only  a  few  years,  and  the  present  generation 
will  have  passed  out  of  active  life,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  city  will  have  passed  into  your 
keeping,  as  well  as  the  joint  government  ot  the 
State  and  Nation.  Let  me  charge  you  not  to 
forget  what  Mr.  Harrison  truthfully  says: 
**  Neither  the  wisdom  or  power  of  man  can 
keep  our  springs  flowing,  and  our  streams  run- 
nin'T  after  the  trees  have  been  destroyed." 

When  our  hydrant  water  gets  too  impure  we 
can  filter  it,  or  boil  it,  or  obtain  it  from  some 
other  source.  We  take  a  thousand  draughts 
of  air  to  one  of  water,  and  yet  I  know  of  but 
one  mode  of  filtering  or  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  is  through  the  foilage  of  trees, 
and  vegetation.  The  trees  along  our  street  are 
the  lungs  of  our  city.  See  that  they  are  re- 
newed year  after  year,  and  not  utterly  destroyed. 
See  that  no  more  tenement  houses  are  built 
along  our  alleys.  The  city  should  not  be  too 
thickly  built,  and — there  oui^ht  to  be  a  Park  / 
Soige  hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  within  easy 
access  of  the  city,  should  be  planted  in  trees, 
to  which,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  our  citizens 
could  go  for  health  and  recreation  in  the  hot 
season. 

And  you,  young  ladies,  do  not  forget  that  you 
may  wield  an  influence  for  good  even  greater 
than  your  brothers  who  cast  the  ballot  and  di- 
rect the  government.  Whether  as  teachers  or 
heads  of  households,  you  will  have  the  control  of 
the  young.  See  that  you  make  your  homes 
pleasant  and  attractive,  and  yourselves  and 
those  you  love  healthy,  by  surrounding  your  hab- 
itations with  health -giving,  air- purifying  trees. 
And  do  not  forget  the  examples  of  the  Old 
World,  where  lands  as  fair  as  ours,  once  inhab- 
ited by  a  numerous  population,  shaded  by 
groves  and  watered  by  flowing  streams,  have, 
mainly  through  the  total  destruction  of  the  trees, 
become  a  barren  desert,  without  vegetation  to 
support  human  life — haunts  only  for  the  jackal 
and  vulture,  that  feed  upon  those  who  perish 
while  crossing  it. 

Prof.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  City  Superintendent, 
read  the  following  interesting  report  of  the 
result  of  tree- planting  on  Arbor  Day  : 


REPORT  OF  SUPT.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

Of  the  exercises  of  Arbor  Day  last  spring  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  at  this  time  than  that 
they  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  productive  of 
much  good.  How  much  only  the  years  to  come 
can  tell,  for  the  influence  of  a  good  deed  is 
bounded  in  extent  only  by  immensity,  and  in 
duration  it  is  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 

The  example  set  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
who  expended,  under  the  direction  of  its  efficient 
Property  Committee,  $58  for  trees  and  shrubs, 
was  but  the  signal  for  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  schools  and  the  people. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
the  children  did,  or  caused  to  be  done  for  them 
in  the  way  of  planting  at  their  homes,  exclusive 
of  what  the  parents  planted  on  their  own  account 
on  Arbor  Day.  The  pupils  of  the  39  schools 
whose  teachers  sent  in  their  statements  to  me, 
report  a  grand  total  of  2700  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
and  annuals  as  planted  on  that  day  exclusive  of 
what  was  done  on  the  school  grounds  by  the 
school  authorities  and  by  the  pupils. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  there  be  added  for  our 
citizens  generally,  what  the  sales  of  nurserymen 
and  others  would  indicate  as  having  been  planted 
because  of  Arbor  Day,  the  total  would  aggregate 
not  less  \h?in  four  thousand  for  Lancaster  alone. 
We  give  the  number  reported  by  each  school, 
with  the  name  of  each  teacher,  in  the  statistical 
table  below.  Numerically,  the  principal  kinds 
of  trees  planted  rank  as  follows :  Peach,  982 ; 
cherry,  194  ;  plum,  105  ;  apple,  98;  pear,  82; 
quince,  68 ;  apricot,  46.  There  were  also  124 
grape  vines  planted,  and  of  shade  trees,  the 
maple  stands  highest  numerically — ^43.  The 
beautiful  was  kept  in  mind,  too.  There  were 
106  rosebushes,  50  shrubs.  21  lilacs,  and  6  ever- 
greens, besides  vines,  creepers,  bushes  and 
shrubs  literally  "too  numerous  to  mention." 
An  idea  of  the  variety  of  taste  and  choice  may 
be  formed  when  it  is  considered  that  the  range 
of  selection  is  from  the  oak  and  the  pine  to  the 
Virginia  creeper  and  the  fern. 

In  the  statistical  report  the  number  434.  al- 
most one-sixth  of  the  entire  planting,  speaks 
with  sufficient  eloquence  of  the  practical  interest 
manifested  by  the  Boys'  High  School. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  striking  in  the  fig- 
ures of  this  report  to  show  what  was  so  well  done 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Rockland 
Street  schools,  and  I  will  therefore  invite  your 
attention  to  what  they  have  to  say  :  "On  Arbor 
Day  there  were  planted  by  the  committee  two 
maples  and  four  Virginia  creepers.  Since  then 
we  have  laid  out  and  sodded  a  grass  plot  con- 
taining no  square  feet,  and  a  flower  bed  10  feet 
by  2}4  feet,  containing  peonies,  dahlias,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  and  blue  flags.  We  have  added  to 
the  shrubbery  a  maple,  a  cherry,  a  sweet  bean, 
three  paw-paws,  a  willow,  three  lilacs,  one  snow 
ball,  one  California  spice,  three  roses,  one  Eng- 
lish ivy,  and  one  Virginia  creeper."  Such  is  the 
eloquent  record  of  the  unselfish,  self-denying 
labor  of  those  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

Dr.  Wickersham  being  called  upon,  re- 
sponded :  This  call  for  a  speech  is  quite  un> 
expected.     I  came  here  for  good  music,  and 
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I  have  had  it  and  enjoyed  it ;  though  not  a 
musician,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  youngf 
people  sing — such  singing  as  you  have  here 
to-day  is  as  good  a  thing  perhaps  as  plant- 
ing trees  on  Arbor  Day.  I  am  not  poet 
enough  to  hear  the  trees  talk  and  laugh 
and  clap  their  hands ;  my  views  are  of  a 
practical  kind,  and  I  would  like  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  a  beautiful  public  park 
laid  out  j  and  you  young  people  who  go  out 
from  this  school  must  accomplish  it  if  it  be 
done.  Therefore  it  is  well  that  you  are 
learning  to  know  and  love  the  trees.  We 
cannot  have  a  park  now — our  city  fathers 
would  be  terrified  at  the  cost,  and  even  a 
vote  of  the  people  might  be  influenced  the 
same  way ;  but  when  your  day  comes,  and 
you  are  the  makers  of  public  sentiment, 
solid  old  Lancaster  ou^ht  to  take  a  new  de- 
parture. I  know,  and  j^ur  teachers  know, 
and  no  doubt  some  of  you  know,  that  a 
park  would  be  profitable  in  the  money- mak- 
ing sense — it  would  increase  the  value  of 
property  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  it- 
self— but  the  community  does  not  know  it 
yet.  When  you  go  out  into  life  and  are 
moulding  the  life  of  the  old  town,  things 
will  move,  and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  it.  They  know  better  across  the 
water — there  is  no  city  of  our  size  in  France, 
or  Germany,  or  even  Denmark,  that  has  not 
its  public  park;  and  often,  as  I  enjoyed  my 
walks  through  them,  I  wished  we  had  one 
here  at  my  home.  But  we  must  wait  till 
you  do  the  voting,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  why  might  we  not  challenge 
our  neighbors  of  Millersville,  who  think 
they  can  do  almost  anything,  to  meet  us 
halfway  in  making  an  avenue  of  trees  be- 
tween our  towns.  No  doubt  the  consent  of 
the  tiurnpike  company  and  the  property 
holders  would  be  gladly  given,  and  I  will 
agree  to  furnish  100  trees — yes,  and  be 
responsible  for  500  rather  than  be  beaten. 
What  a  magnificent  drive  it  would  be  !  I 
remember  the  drive  over  part  of  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Brussels,  when  for  hundreds 
of  miles — several  days*  travel — the  road  was 
bordered  with  lofty  poplars.  Let  us  do 
something  for  ourselves.  We  can  do  our 
half  of  this  four-mile  drive — let  us  see  if 
Millersville  will  undertake  the  other.  The 
future  would  honor  you  as  pioneers  in  good 
work  of  this  kind :  Remember,  whenever 
you  are  ready  for  this,  I  want  my  share  in  it. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Fry  said :  Nature  and 
revelation  are  the  two  great  books  of  God. 
You  have  heard  and  seen  what  the  book  of 
nature  tells  us  about  trees,  but  in  all  its 


wonderful  variety  there  is  one  kind  of  tree 
it  does  not  show  us — ^a  fruit-bearing  tree 
which  does  not  wither.  We  have  our  ever- 
greens, and  how  beautiful  they  are!  but 
they  bear  no  fruit;  and  not  adornment,  but 
usefulness,  is  the  highest  law.  And  we  have 
our  fruit  trees,  too,  but  at  this  season  of  the 
dying  year  their  leaves  fade  and  fall.  But 
we  turn  to  the  book  of  revelation,  and  we 
find  what  the  book  of  nature  has  not  shown 
us — the  fruit-bearing  tree  whose  leaves  never 
wither;  you  will  find  it  described  in  the  first 
Psalm — it  is  the  righteous  man.  And  that 
is  the  kind  of  trees  to  which  you  and  I  may 
and  should  grow.  We  must  live  so  that 
the  heat  of  temptation  and  trial  will  not 
weaken  us,  but  make  us  grow.  We  must 
guard  the  tender  plant  of  youth  against  the 
blight  of  worldly  riches  and  pleasure,  which 
prevent  soul-expansion.  We  are  apt  to  ex- 
pend too  much  time  upon  our  booies,  and 
too  little  upon  our  souls.  Midas  trans- 
formed all  things  into  gold  by  a  touch,  but 
now  men  are  transformed  by  the  touch  of 
gold.  Sometimes,  again,  our  young  trees  do 
not  flourish  because  there  is  a  worm  at  the 
root — a  secret  sin,  a  fatal  habit  not  dreamed 
of  by  parent  or  teacher — beware  of  tliese. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  are  untimely  torn  from 
the  stem  by  storms  of  quarreling  and  strife. 
Against  all  these  things  we  should  continu- 
ally be  on  our  guard ;  that  we  may  live  while 
young  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the  retrospect  of 
life.  Even  the  good  man  grows  old  physi- 
cally and  passes  away ;  but  there  are  leaves 
that  are  more  beautiful  in  November  than 
in  May.  They  dissolve  away,  but  they 
never  wither:  Christ,  Paul,  Luther,  have 
never  withered.  Meanwhile  we  must  bear 
the  fruit  of  a  useful  life,  for  every  tree  that 
bears  no  fruit  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire  ;  and  so  we  shall  be  ready  for 
transplantation  into  the  garden  of  God, 
where  we  shall  dwell  forever  in  perpetual 
verdure  and  fruitfulness. 

Rev.  J.  Max  Hark  referred  briefly  to  the 
influence  and  place  of  trees  in  literature. 
From  the  earliest  days  when  the  impas- 
sioned Hebrew  poet  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
hills  and  drew  inspiration  from  the  cedar 
and  the  fir ;  from  the  times  when  the  muses 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  sang  amid  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Parnassus ;  up  to  the  modern  days 
of  Wordsworth,  Bryant,  Lowell,  of  Irving 
and  Craddock,  trees  and  their  living  beauty 
have  furnished  inspiration  and  sustenance 
to  literature  to  a  larger  extent  than  any 
other  work  of  nature.  Take  away  trees  and 
the  references  to  them  out  of  our  literal uie, 
and  you  have  it  as  barren  and  bare  as  the 
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treeless  prairie  and  desert.  They  are  as 
essential  to  our  spiritual  life  as  to  our  physi- 
cal. He  who  plants  a  tree  is  furnishing 
food  for  our  future  literature  as  well  as  con- 
tributing  in  some  measure  to  the  public 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  followed  in  some  gen- 
eral remarks. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.   M*CASKEY. 

The  report  made  by  Superintendent  Buehrle 
presents  a  showing  of  Arbor  Day  work  in  Lan- 
caster that  will  be  no  less  gratifying  to  our  citi- 
zens than  it  is  creditable  to  our  schools  and 
school  authorities. 

It  is,  however,  not  out  of  place  here  for  us 
to  make  some  brief  reference  to  what  the  Boys* 
High  School  has  been  doing  in  this  connection. 
Within  less  than  two  years  more  ^^iXi  four  hun- 
dred choice  fruit  and  shade  trees  have  been 
planted  by  the  pupils  and  teachers,  nearly  all 
with  their  own  hands  at  their  own  homes,  or  on 
the  grounds  of  neighbors  or  friends.  Including 
everydiing  planted,  the  aggregate  would  not  be 
less  than  five  hundred  trtes,  grape-vines,  flow- 
ering shrubs,  roses  and  climbing  vines.  This 
work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  '84 — when  each 
boy  planted  his  tree — and  these,  added  to  what 
'  they  have  planted  since  the  appointment  of  Ar- 
bor Day,  swell  the  aggregate  to  the  figures 
named  above. 

These  facts  but  afford  another  illustration  of 
how  blind  we  are  to  see,  and  how  careless  to 
improve  our  opportunities  for  effective  work. 
Had  we  taken  hold  of  this  matter  with  earnest 
purpose  twenty-  five  years  ago,  what  thousands 
of  trees  would  now  be  growing — with  their 
wealth  of  annual  fruitage, — that  have  never 
been  planted  !  But  while  we  sleep,  or  are  care- 
less, or  selfish,  the  years  go  by  and  too  often 
leave  us  empty-handed,  with  abundant  cause 
for  unavailing  regret.  It  were  surely  wiser  to 
"  improve  the  time." 

Our  spring  Arbor  Day  was  bright  with  the 
sunshine  of  promise.  The  sky  of  this  autumn 
day  is  heavy  with  clouds,  and  the  winds  blow 
chill  through  boughs  thai  must  soon  be  leafless. 
But  sun  and  rain  are  alike  eood  in  their  season. 
So  let  the  trees  be  planted,  be  it  in  the  early 
springtime  or  late  in  the  autumn.  And  when 
planted,  let  them  be  cared  for  and  protected,  in 
the  spirit  of  Morris*  old  song  that  you  sing  so 
well. 

A  few  days  since  I  fell  in  with  an  old  man  who 
knew  Geo.  P.  Morris  intimately.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic over  the  "  noble  fellow  '* — as  he  called 
him — who  has  long  since  gone  over,  we  trust,  to 
some  Paradise  where  vandal  axe  never  gave 
cause  for  such  an  appeal  as  "  Woodman,  spare 
that  tree."  But  Henry  Russel,  who  wrote  the 
music  of  your  song,  lives  yet  in  England,  an 
octogenarian ;  and  I  would  that  he  were  with  us 
to-day,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  again  at  its  best 
his  familiar  air — which  has  gone  round  the  world 
in  its  missionary  work  of  defense  to  the  help- 
less, preaching  the  glad  gospel  of  humanity  to- 
wards the  trees. 
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ARBOR  DAY  CELEBRATION. 


BY  SUPT.  J.  B.  PEASLEE,  CINCINNATI. 


TO  correct  the  impression  made  by  state- 
ments that  have  appeared  in  educational 
journals  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  **  Arbor 
Day,"  and  to  give  Cincinnati  and  her 
schools  the  credit  they  deserve,  the  following 
history  of  the  day  and  of  tree-planting  cele- 
brations is  given.  "Arbor  day,*'  for  the 
planting  of  trees  for  economic  purposes  or- 
iginated in  Nebraska  about  twelve  years  ago ; 
but  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  by  plant- 
ing memorial  trees,  with  literary  and  other 
exercises,  originated  in  Cincinnati,  at  the 
organization  of  the  American  Forestry  Con- 
gress in  1882,  at  which  time  the  Cincin- 
nati public  schools  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing tree-planting  celebrations  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  our  example 
has  been  extensively  followed  by  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  I>omin- 
ion  of  Canada.  Through  the  efforts  of  State 
Supt.  Butcher,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Supt. 
Morgan,  his  successor;  through  Supt.  Hol- 
combe,  of  Indiana;  State  Supt.  Apgar  of 
New  Jersey ;  State  Supt.  Higbee,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  School  Inspector  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  Arbor  Days  have  been  desig- 
nated, and  the  great  school  systems  of  these 
States  and  of  the  Dominion  celebrate  the 
day  after  the  "Cincinnati  plan,*'  as  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop  so  justly  calls  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
the  State  in  which  Arbor  Day  originated,  in 
his  proclamation  naming  the  day  and  offer 
ing  the  State  reward  to  the  person  who  would 
plant  the  greatest  number  of  trees,  called 
upon  the  schools  to  plant  memorial  trees 
after  the  plan  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
— i.  e.,  the  "Cincinnati  plan" — ^and  last 
year,  according  to  Dr.  Northrop,  Kansas 
followed. 

The  schools  in  many  places  outside  of  the 
States  named  above  have  adopted  this  beau- 
tiful custom  of  planting  memorial  trees,  at- 
tended by  appropriate  literary  exercises.  In 
these  celebrations  not  only  teachers  and 
pupils  take  part,  but  also  thousands  of  other 
citizens.  In  this  way  many  thousand  trees 
are  annually  planted  and  dedicated  to  au- 
thors, statesmen,  soldiers,  pioneers,  and 
other  distinguished  persons;  and  through 
these  celebrations  not  only  the  children,  but 
the  public  at  large,  are  being  educated  to 
appreciate  the  great  importance  to  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  productions,  and  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  of  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
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the  cultivation  and  conservation  of  the  for- 
ests that  yet  remain  to  us. 

Except  in  a  few  of  the  western  states  that 
are  almost  devoid  of  natural  forests,  where 
the  planting  of  groves  and  forests  is  a  neces- 
sity on  economic  grounds,  but  little  atten- 
tion may  be  paid  to  Arbor  Days, — however 
eloquently  their  object  is  set  forth  by  Exec- 
utive Proclamation  and  by  Forestry  asso- 
ciations— unless  the  celebration  feature  is 
adopted ;  and  this  will  not  be  done,  except 
possibly  in  a  few  places  here  and  there,  un- 
less  the  schools  take  hold  of  it  How  impor- 
tanty  therefore,  to  the  highest  interests  of 


State  and  Nation  that  Arbor  Day  celebra- 
tions be  kept  up,  year  by  year,  by  the  Pub- 
lic Schools ! 

As  frequent  requests  are  made  to  this 
office  for  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  Trees  and 
Tree-planting,  with  exercises  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Arbor  Day,*'  prepared  by  me, 
with  preface  by  Hon.  Warren  Higley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
permit  me  to  state  that  it  is  now  published 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
can  be  obtained,  free  of  cost,  on  applica- 
tion to  Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington  D.  C. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

grow  when  ye're  sleepin  ."  Scotch  Farmer, 


SCHOOL  grounds  will  be  better  shaded, 
fenced  and  kept,  in  very  many  localities 
in  Pennsylvania  because  of  Arbor  Day. 
From  reports  received  we  learn  that 
although  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the 
weather  was  unfavorable  for  out-door  work, 
yet  many  thousand  trees  were  planted  on 
October  29th  and  the  days  immediately 
thereafter.  Attention  has  also  been  promi- 
nently directed  in  many  districts  to  schools 
so  located  as  to  be  without  adequate  grounds, 
or  with  such  bleak  and  barren  surroundings 
as  repel  rather  than  attract  directors,  pat- 
rons, teachers,  and  pupils  alike. 

The  account  of  the  observance  of  the  day 
in  Lancaster  given  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal^  will  be  found  interesting.  The 
"Talk  on  Trees'*  by  Simon  P.  Eby,  esq., 
gives  valuable  liints  as  to  the  selection  and 
the  careful  planting  of  trees.  The  report  of 
Supt.  Buehrle  showing  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  (2700)  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  as  the  result  of  the  Spring 
and  Fall  Arbor  Day  planting,  speaks  with 
emphasis  of  the  interest  taken  by  himself 
and  his  schools  in  this  good  work.  The 
sale  of  trees  from  the  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  a  total 
of  probably  four  thousand  trees,  etc.,  planted 
in  Lancaster  alone  because  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Arbor  Day.  And  if  this  be  so 
large  for  a  single  locality — what  should  it  be 
for  the  entire  State ! 


Every  real  teacher  knows  that  children 
can  be  inspired;  he  knows  that  every  human 
being  is  susceptible  to  influence  from  other 
human  beings ;  that  human  beings  are  the 
most  powerful  agencies  on  earth.  It  may 
be  laid  down  approximately  that  no  one  who 
cannot  interest  another  can  inspire  him. 
Hence  the  first  effort  must  be  to  attract  and 
rivet  the  attention.  There  must  be  efforts 
made  to  get  the  pupil  out  of  and  away  from 
himself.  Selfishness  and  timidity  centre  the 
pupil's  thoughts  upon  himself.  But  it  is 
neither  words  nor  lessons  that  can  inspire 
children.  They  must  be  taught  to  feel; 
they  must  be  penetrated  with  larger  ideas ; 
they  should  ponder  the  thought  of  an  unseen 
and  spiritual  Ruler.  It  comes  through  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  exist.  Hence  it 
may  be  laid  down  further,  that  no  person 
who  cannot  create  a  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
his  school  can  inspire  his  pupils.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  causing  the  children  to  feel 
the  moment  they  enter  the  school-room  that 
a  new  world  is  before  them ;  that  the  dingy 
walls,  the  worn  floors,  the  unattractive  les- 
sons are  nobler  and  better  than  even  the 
green  fields  and  the  open  sky. 

The  Institute  programme  is  usually  made 
up  weeks  in  advance  of  the  session,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  an  instructor,  from 
illness  or  some  other  cause  is  unable  to  be 
present,  and  another  must  be  substituted  at 
brief  notice  by  the  Superintendent.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  name,  although  at  the  <'  elev- 
enth hour,"  as  competent  persons  to  whom 
application  may  be  made  for  excellent  ser- 
vice: Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter,  Titusville,  Pa., 
on  "iEsthetics  in  the  School  Room;"  Miss 
Belle  Thomas,  Normal  Park,  Illinois,  on 
*'  The  Ungraded  Schools  and  their  Needs;" 
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Prof.  John  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  "General  Work  of  the  School  Room;" 
and  Miss  Lelia  £.  Patridge,  Normal  Park, 
Illinois,  author  of  "  Quincy  Methods  Illus- 
trated." Owing  to  recent  change  of  plans, 
Miss  Patridge  will  be  disengaged  for  the  first 
three  weeks  in  December,  and  may  be  se- 
cured for  Institute  work  during  that  time. 

In  order  that  an  aggregate  of  results  of 
Arbor  Day  may  be  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  is  very  desirable  that  each 
City,  County  and  Borough  Superintendent 
be  heard  from  not  later  than  December  ist. 


SuPT.  Woodruff  writes  under  date  of 
Nov.  5th:  **  Bucks  county  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful Institute.  Out  of  294  teachers  m  the 
schools,  288  were  present.  Absent  with 
good  reason  4 ;  absent  without  explanation, 
2.  Present  at  every  session,  213;  absent 
but  once,  26;  absent  twice  only,  18;  absent 
more  than  twice,  31.  The  attendance  for 
the  nine  sessions  was  93  per  cent.  The 
attendance  of  the  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools  (17  in  number)  was  91  per  cent;  of 
those  holding  permanent  certificates  (11  in 
number)  83  per  cent ;  and  of  the  50  holding 
professional  certificates,  92  per  cent — giving 
the  nearest  unit.  I  have  carefully  analyzed 
the  report  of  attendance,  because  of  the 
much  ado  of  some  of  our  newspapers  about 
the  change  in  the  law.  So  lar  as  Bucks 
county  is  concerned,  the  change  has  made 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  attendance. 
We'  sustain  the  Institute,  law  or  no  law. '  * 

We  may  add  that  the  enrollment  of  teach- 
ers in  Berks,  Lancaster,  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties, was  also  98  per  cent,  of  those  engaged 
in  teaching. 

When  we  were  boys  the  Bible  was  our 
reading  book  in  the  schools,  and  much  of 
our  familiarity  with  its  pages  dates  from  those 
early  days  ;  and  when  we  note  in  th^  aver- 
age school  the  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
Book  that  prevails,  we  are  glad  that  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  be  a  school-boy  so  many 
years  ago.  School  books  have  made  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  certain  lines  since  then, 
but  in  the  long  reach  of  their  influence,  has 
anything  much  better  than  the  old  Bible,  or 
the  old '*  English  Reader"  yet  appeared? 
Says  John  Ruskin  :  "  My  mother  forced  me 
by  steady  daily  toil  to  learn  long  chapters  of 
the  Bible  by  heart ;  and  to  that  discipline, 
patient,  accurate  and  resolute,  I  owe  not 
only  much  of  my  general  power  of  taking 
pains,  but  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  litera- 


ture." And  John  Quincy  Adams:  "I 
speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  say  to  you.  Search  the  Scrips 
tures  /  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  all  others, 
to  be  read  at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions 
of  human  life,  not  to  be  read  once  or  twice 
or  thrice  through,  and  then  laid  aside,  but  to 
be  read  in  small  portions  of  one  or  two  chap- 
ters every  day,  and  never  to  be  intermitted 
unless  by  some  overruling  necessity. ' ' 

The  following  facts  of  special  interest  to 
Pennsylvania  we  take  from  a  late  issue  of  the 
New  York  School  Journal :  '*  Potter  county 
has  had  a  prohibitory  law  for  many  years,  no 
strong  drink  being  sold  anywhere  in  the 
county.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  county  jail 
is  generally  empty,  the  criminal  court  has 
little  to  do,  the  people  are  intelligent  and 
moral,  and  the  schools  are  open  a  larger  part 
of  the  year  than  in  most  other  counties.  It 
is  the  only  county  in  the  State  that  has  a 
lady  as  county  superintendent — Miss  Anna 
Buckbee.  She  is  making  many  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  t*he  schools,  and  is  one  ot  the 
most  efficient  superintendents  in  the  State, 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  new  edu- 
cation." 


That  the  pupil  shall  have  a  substratum  or 
foundation  of  character  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  is  sometimes  termed  moral 
education,  but  this  is  a  definition  that  fre- 
quently deludes.  It  is  the  structure  of  the 
individual ;  it  is  the  nature  of  his  innermost 
nature.  The  subject  is  too  little  considered, 
and  hence  the  teacher  so  often  goes  into  the 
school-room  unprepared  to  address  his  pu- 
pul's  spiritual  nature.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
pupil  to  understand  that  the  teacher  is  in 
earnest ;  that  he  means  what  he  says,  and 
that  he  lives  as  he  talks. 


In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Governor  Pattison  made  reference 
to  the  liquor  traffic  as  follows: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Executive,  there  is  no  more 
wide-spread  and  debasing  evil,  alike  injurious 
to  the  morals,  health,  public  usefulness,  law- 
abiding  spirit,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  than  the  present  virtually  unrestricted 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  There  is  no  aisin- 
terested  and  careful  observer,  no  student  of  piac- 
tical  government,  who,  if  he  speaks  his  minu,  will 
not  admit  that  drunkeness  is  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  poverty,  crime,  misery  and  sin  that  ahiicts 
the  people.  The  convicts  in  our  prisons,  ihe 
paupers  in  our  almshouses,  the  inmates  of  uur 
insane  institutions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
abodes  of  squalor  and  shame  are  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  dram-shops  and  taverns. 
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The  recent  death  of  Prof.  J.  V.  Mont- 
gomery at  Denver,  Colorado — whither  he 
went  some  months  since,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  partial  restoration  to  health — removes 
from  among  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  re- 
spected men  in  the  profession.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Prof.  A.  R.  Byerly,  of  the  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  School,  his  associate 
in  the  Faculty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch,  prepared  at  our  request,  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue.  It  was  designed 
for  the  present  number,  but  when  received 
— after  nearly  all  the  other  matter  was  in 
type — it  was  found  necessary  either  to  con- 
dense or  to  hold  it  over;  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  course  both  from  the  wide 
reputation  of  the  good  man  gone,  and  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  personal  friend. 

We  have  transferred  to  our  columns  sug- 
gestive extracts  from  an  address  at  Harvard 
College,  in  June  last,  by  William  Henry 
Rawle,  Esq. ,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bar,  on  the  subject  our  ''Educated 
Unemployed,"  having  reference  mainly  to 
the  overcrowded  professions,  in  which  there 
is  as  much  anxious  waiting  and  painful  hope 
deferred  as  in  any  other  of  the  unsettled 
vocations  of  this  transition  age. 

This  significant  title  furnishes  the  counter- 
part of  the  unemployed  amongst  manual 
laborers  and  corresponding  classes  with  less 
of  education  and  many  times  with  equal 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  opportunities  to 
gain  a  livelihood;  but  the  full  discussion  of 
these  complex  problems  of  social  science 
would  lead  us  into  the  domain  of  political 
economy,  whither  it  is  not  our  province  to 
follow  it. 

The  portions  we  have  given  are  selected 
because  of  their  educational  interest,  and 
their  vigorous  exemplicalion  of  the  value  of 
thorough  educational  training  in  arming 
men  for  life's  battles  and  vicissitudes,  and 
for  the  rational  and  enlightened  enjoyment 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  its  struggles,  and  after 
its  victories  have  been  won ;  and  as  such  we 
commend  them  to  our  readers  who  not  only 
do  their  own  thinking,  but  enjoy  the  stimu- 
lus of  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of 
others,  whether  it  harmonizes  with  their  own 
preconceived  opinions  or  not. 

As  to  the  special  achievements  and  monu- 
ment^ of  past  ages,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  builders  of  cathedrals  and  Roman 
acqueducts  could  not  build  a  railroad,  an 
ocean  steamship  or  a  Brooklyn  bridge, 
pierce  the  Alps,  or  shatter  the  Flood  rocks. 


The  conditions  and  appliances  all  were  want- 
ing. Science  and  mind  did  not  then  reach 
so  far.  The  nineteenth  century  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  its  comparative  record. 


The  Philadelphia  Press  is  right,  and  our 
views  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  its  editorial  columns: 
**The  decision  that  school  teachers  are  bound 
to  attend  county  institutes,  whether  they  re- 
ceive pay  for  their  time  or  not,  is  probably 
in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  and  require- 
ments of  the  law,  but  it  involves  a  hardship 
for  a  great  many  worthy  men  and  women 
who  at  best  are  notoriously  underpaid  for 
their  services.  The  county  institute  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  school  system,  and 
its  influence  for  good  increases  yearly,  but 
it  will  never  achieve  the  full  possibilities  of 
its  usefulness  until  the  burden  of  the  expense 
of  its  sessions  is  lifted  from  the  teachers  and 
placed  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
tax-payers.  The  custom  of  closing  the 
schools  for  a  week,  cutting  off  that  much  of 
the  teacher's  pay  and  compelling  her  to  pay 
her  own  expenses  for  travel  and  board  in  at- 
tending the  institute  is  a  gross  injustice, 
discreditable  alike  to  the  law  and  those  who 
make  it.  Attendance  at  the  annual  institute 
should  be  compulsory  upon  every  teacher — 
there  is  no  question  about  that — but  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  should  go  on  without  inter- 
mission. The  institute  is  designed  primarily 
for  the  good  of  the  schools — not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher — and  it  should  be 
conducted  at  public  expense.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  individuail 
teacher  is  an  injustice  and  a  shame." 

The  attendance  at  the  County  Institutes 
has  been  very  large — most  gratifying  indeed 
to  Superintendents  and  Teachers  who  main- 
tain that  teaching  is  slowly  growing  into  a 
profession.  We  have  seen  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  substantial  quality  in  this  new 
profession  than  that  afforded  by  the  almost 
universal  attendance  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Institutes  thus  far  held  this  season.  Some 
would-be-wise  people  were  ready  and  em- 
phatic with  all  possible  suggestions  of  mis- 
chief that  must  result  to  the  Institute  from 
the  '* twenty-day  law."  But  they  have 
read  the  signs  very  foolishly.  The  new  law 
has  given  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  show  their  quality, 
and  splendidly  have  they  met  the  situation. 
This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  modify 
or  alter  the  fact  that  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  that  they  be  every- 
where paid  by  the  district  in  which  they 
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are  employed,  for  the  week  of  attendance 
upon  the  annual  session  of  the  Institute. 
Considerations  alike  of  private  right  and 
public  policy  must  commend  this  measure 
to  the  good  judgment  of  our  legislators. 


AN  ITINERARY  WEEK. 


BERKS  COUNTY  INSTIXm'E. 

AT  early  dawn,  Monday,  October  19th, 
we  started  from  Lancaster,  via  Harris- 
burg,  for  Reading.  Admiring  the  rich  green 
of  the  growing  wheat  fields — wondering  at 
the  wide-spread  glory  of  the  glowing  au- 
tumnal woods  dipped  in  dyes  of  a  thousand 
hues — looking  down  into  the  eddies  of  the 
noble  river,  where  the  fallen  leaves  had 
gathered  and  were  fluttering  all  golden  in 
the  rising  sunlight — listening  to  the  chatter- 
ing jays  happy  as  though  the  withered  gol- 
den-rods had  not  already  sent  their  com- 
panions southward,  telling  them  that  winter 
is  near — and  thinking  meanwhile  how  some 
gifted  Theocritus  might  touch  with  tuneful 
lips  his  waxen  pipes  and  waken  all  the 
Nymphs  and  Fauns  and  Satyrs  with  revelry, 
making  this  river  valley  outrival  Arcady, 
we  were  startled  by  the  discordant  cry  of 
the  conductor,  '*  Harrisburg — passengers 
change  cars,**  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  the  glory 
of  the  fields  had  fied,  and  all  the  color  faded 
from  the  skies. 

Office  work  finished,  again  we  start,  and 
soon  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Lebanon  Val- 
ley entrances  the  phantasy,  until  reaching 
Reading  we  are  aroused  to  the  fact  that  we 
must,  by  appointment,  meet  the  assembled 
teachers  of  Berks  county  in  their  annual 
convention.  The  greeting  of  Superintend- 
ent Keck  was  cordial,  and  the  enrolment 
of  teachers  already  organized  and  at  work, 
was  unusually  large.  Valuable  instructors 
were  present,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  again  to  the  solid  and  thoughtful 
remarks  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  He  at- 
tempts no  ad  captandum  methods  of  address, 
but  with  great  logical  precision  and  with  a 
conscientious  earnestness  which  begets  con- 
fidence, he  challenges  at  once  the  serious 
thinking  of  his  audience.  His  long  exper- 
ience in  school  work  enables  him  to  render 
practical  all  that  he  says ;  yet  no  one  who 
hears  him  can  fail  to  see  that  nothing  with 
him  can  be  practical  before  it  has  gained  a 
firm,  rational  conviction  in  his  thought,  and 
even  then  it  must  show  itself  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  right  moral  principle  before  he 
can  give  it  his  willing  assent. 

We   had   the  privilege  also  of   hearing 


Superintendent  Balliet.  Evidently  he  is 
studying  with  great  care  and  thoughtful - 
ness  the  deep  subject  of  child-Jife,  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  its  content,  its  far-reaching 
possibilities  and  the  proper  laws  which  should 
regulate  its  development.  No  higher  theme 
can  engage  a  teacher's  study;  and  all  so- 
called  methods  of  teaching  must  here  find 
their  real  test :  for  the  child  was  not  made 
for  either  text- books  or  school,  but  these 
were  made  for  him.  We  feel  assured  that 
Supt.  Balliet*s  thinking  and  methods  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Reading  schools,  and 
indeed  to  all  teachers  whose  object  in  teach- 
ing is  to  carry  their  pupils  through  a  true 
ethical  process  into  developed  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

We  regret  not  having  been  able  to  hear 
the  other  competent  instructors  whom  the 
careful  Superintendent  had  engaged.  Other 
points  of  visitation  were  too  pressing.  In 
looking  over  the  names  of  the  teachers  we 
saw  at  once  that  they  were  prevailingly 
German.  This  of  itself  was  sufficient  as- 
surance that  no  element  of  philosophic 
thought  referred  to  by  any  instructor  would 
escape  attention.  The  German  mind,  by 
its  own  genius,  turns  inward.  It  is,  per  se^ 
introspective,  and  takes  more  pleasure  in 
grasping  the  law  than  in  gazing  at  the  phe- 
nomena in  and  through  which  the  law  utters 
itself.  It  seemed  home-like  to  talk  with 
these  robust,  hearty  teachers,  and  mark  how 
they  gave  to  our  thinner  pronunciation  of 
English  so  much  more  of  the  hearty  fulness 
of  the  mother-tongue. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

The  journey  from  Reading  to  Meadville, 
whether  you  follow  up  the  Lehigh  river  or 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  is  most 
charming.  No  words  can  paint  the  mass  of 
colors  which  were  glowing  on  all  the  hills 
and  through  all  the  valleys  that  bright  Oc- 
tober day.  The  crimson  gum,  the  golden 
hickory,  the  marvelous  maple — each  leaf 
blushing  to  the  very  tip,  the  scarlet  su- 
machs, and  a  thousand  other  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  clustering  vines,  vied,  one  with 
another,  to  adorn  the  river's  fai;- winding 
curves  with  their  dazzling  tints.  The 
weather  was  itself  delicious — ^a  dream  of 
summer — and  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
gold  and  amethyst.  No  valleys  are  so  pic- 
turesque, so  endlessly  changing  in  their 
beauty,  so  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  so 
grand  in  the  sweep  of  cliffs  and  wooded 
hills  and  mountains  that  hem  them  in,  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  reached  the 
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beautiful  city  of  Meadville.  We  went  at 
once  to  the  Court-house  and  found  it 
crowded  with  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation— so  crowded,  indeed,  that  we  had 
difficulty  in  pushing  our  way  in  to  report 
to  Superintendent  Sturdevant.  A  mo- 
DQent's  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  Craw- 
ford county  had  lost  none  of  its  well-known 
interest  in  the  common  schools.  Superin- 
tendent Luckey  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  most  practical  talks  to  the  teachers,  and, 
as  usual,  good  solid  sense  and  humor  vied 
with  each  other  throughout  the  whole  ad- 
dress. This  valuable  educator  accepts  no 
theories  until  he  has  put  them  to  a  thorough 
practical  test  in  his  schools.  When  satisfied 
with  their  correctness  and  utility,  he  be- 
comes their  fearless  champion,  and  defends 
them  against  all  comers  with  lance,  or  broad- 
sword, or  battle-axe,  or  club,  as  the  occasion 
may  demand. 

The  next  period  was  taken  by  Superin- 
tendent Jones  from  Erie,  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  his  method  of  instruction ;  it  is  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  so  different  from 
all  others.  His  thought  is  vigorous  and  the 
result  of  long  and  successful  experience  in 
school-work.  His  illustrations,  seized  from 
whatever  comes  in  his  way,  and  set  off  with 
inimitable  gesticulation,  fasten  his  points  of 
argument  so  securely  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  lost.  His  simple  yet 
warm  earnestness  gives  great  zest  to  that 
sly  wit  which  keeps  flashing  forth  like 
sparks  from  a  fast- whirling  grindstone. 

The  next  period  (for  work  characterized 
this  institute  throughout)  was  taken  by  Miss 
Belle  Thomas,  from  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  Illinois.  Her  address  showed  at 
once  the  practical  and  experienced  teacher, 
and  the  great  value  of  making  a  thorough 
study  of  child-life  the  measure  of  all  methods 
of  instruction.  We  were  struck  by  the 
directness  with  which  she  took  up  the  fun- 
damental points  of  primary  teaching,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  she  met  all  diffi- 
culties, not  by  any  definite  routine  process 
in  way  of  a  quack  recipe  suited  to  all,  but 
by  reference  to  those  general  principles  of 
human  nature,  which,  when  clearly  grasped, 
find  application  everywhere,  whether  in  les- 
sons of  language,  or  number,  or  form,  or 
aught  else.  This  one  feature  of  the  so- 
called  **new  education,'*  emphasized  by 
this  able  educator,  viz.,  that  every  method, 
however  time-honoredj  must  be  rejected 
which  in  any  way  stands  outside  of  the 
processes  of  the  child's  mind,  fettering  in- 
stead of  giving  proper  freedom  to  his  mental 
growth,  we  honor.    The  higher,  as  unknown 


yet  knowable,  to  which  we  are  leading  the 
pupil,  must  come  to  the  pupil's  mind  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  there  a  real  reciprocal  con- 
junction, or  the  whole  process  will  be  me- 
chanical and  not  instructive — fact  memor- 
ization and  not  mental  assimilation. 

It  was  not  our  privilege  to  hear  the  other 
instructors :  but  we  must  not  forget  to  make 
mention  here  of  a  very  able  essay  on  phys- 
iology and  hygiene,  read  by  a  thoughtful 
teacher  whose  name  has  escaped  our  mem- 
ory. The  position  taken  by  the  essay  was, 
in  our  judgment,  correct  in  all  points.  We 
were  especially  pleased  to  find  its  literary 
merit  so  excellent.  It  manifested  a  much 
larger  measure  of  scholastic  culture  than  or- 
dinary. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  to  the  Di- 
rectors. They  promptly  organized.  The 
hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  deep 
interest  characterized  all  the  proceedings. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Superintendent 
Jones  and  others,  and  in  particular  by  Prof. 
Cooper,  from  the  Edinboro  State  Normal 
School,  a  veteran  school-man,  whose  crisp, 
and  clear,  and  thoughtful  remarks  were  of 
great  value  both  to  Directors  and  Teachers. 
We  dare  not  criticise  the  defects  of  our  own 
brief  address  through  fear  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  Superintendent  Luckey,  who, 
with  felicitous  humor,  proclaimed  himself 
as  having  written  it  for  this  occasion. 

BELFIELD   SCHOOL. 

Oakland^  Sub-district^  14th  Ward,  Pitts- 
burgh :  Principal y  Miss  M,  A.  Hassler. 

Friday  morning  found  us  in  Pittsburgh, 
to  accompany  Superintendent  Luckey  in  his 
visitation  of  the  Belfield  school.  Rarely 
have  we  spent  a  day  more  pleasantly  or 
more  profitably.  The  school  building  is 
commodious  and  admirably  arranged.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  we  examined  in  detail 
the  method  01  primary  instruction  here  em- 
ployed and  its  results,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  proficiency  of  the  young  children, 
and  their  orderly  deportment  and  good 
manners.  The  reading  and  writing  from 
the  lowest  grade  upward  surprised  us.  /Not 
only  from  the  printed  books,  but  from  new 
arrangements  of  the  assigned  lesson  written 
on  the  black-board,  these  little  boys  and 
girls  read  with  an  intelligence  and  ease 
rarely  witnessed  in  those  of  far  higher 
grade. 

The  Superintendent,  to  disabuse  our  mind 
from  any  thought  of  a  made-up  exhibition, 
insisted  upon  our  writing  on  the  blackboard 
a  short  story.  This  we  tried  to  do,  and  a 
hundred  little  sparkling  eyes  eagerly  watched 
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every  stroke  of  the  crayon ;  and  when  fin- 
ished, hands  flew  up  and  fluttered  like 
blades  of  corn  lifted  by  the  wind.  The 
story  was  read  with  hardly  a  stammer  by 
the  very  youngest  in  the  room,  and  was 
understood  as  well  as  it  was  read.  Com- 
mencing with  the  very  lowest  grade  where 
little  blocks,  six  in  number,  were  handled 
with  great  ease,  developing  the  so-called 
four  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic, 
we  moved  to  the  next  grade,  and  were  as- 
tonished at  its  handling  of  figures.  Enu- 
meration was  fully  mastered,  and  by  a 
simple  process  of  ones,  tens,  and  hundreds, 
in  their  groups  of  three,  moving  from  hun- 
dreds to  thousands,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the 
figures  might  extend.  Space  forbids  any 
more  detailed  account  of  this  remarkably 
well-managed  school.  It  was  almost  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  proud  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Principal,  saying 
more  plainly  than  words  can,  **Now  you 
can  see  that  our  theoretical  methods  mean 
something,  and  are  not  vague  and  visionary 
theories  of  the  imagination,  but  reality, 
worth  fighting  for.*'  The  day  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  has  created  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  the  other  schools  cf  this  great  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  State. 


i 


TWO  VERY  GOOD  LAWS. 


AMONGST  the  school  enactments  that 
did  get  through  both  Houses  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  were  two  modest 
little  bills  that  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  ;  yet,  in  present  wisdom  and 
ultimate  permanent  influence  for  good,  are 
amongst  the  most  important  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

y-One  is  the  act  authorizing  school  boards 
to  purchase  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the 
'  district,  and  supply  the  schools  free  of  cost 
to  the  pupils,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
other  school  supplies  are  furnished  at  the 
public  expense.    Yet  so  little  attention  does 

/   it  seem  to  have  attracted  since  its  publica- 
tion in  the  August  number  of  The  Journal^ 

j    that  so  late  as  November  a  prominent  public 
speaker,  if  he  was  correctly  reported,  argued 

I  in  favor  of  procuring  such  legislation  in  the 
future !  not  seeming  to  be  aware  that  such  a 
/bill  had  already  been  passed,  and  had 
received  the  Governor's  approval  on  the 
25th  of  June  last.  It  remains  now  for  School 
^Directors  and  Controllers  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  provisions  as  rapidly  as  local  circum- 
stances may  permit,  and  relieve  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  from  annoyance  and  em- 
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barrassment  in  the  attempted  classification 
of  pupils  and  studies,  and  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  the  schools. 

The  other  act,  approved  the  same  day, 
furnishes  an  entering  wedge  to  something 
like  permanence  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing*, hy  permitting  two  and  three-term  con- 
tracts with  principals  and  assistants  of  High 
and  Normal  schools,  holding  proper  certifi- 
j  cates,  instead  of  engagements  as  now  for 
I  only  a  single  term.  No  very  good  reason 
^  can  be  urged  why  it  should  be  thus  limited. 
The  grade  of  certificate  should  be  the  guide, 
gather  than  the  grade  of  the  school.  The 
post  of  honor  is  the  primary  school,  and  a 
first-class  certificate  there  should  carry  with 
it  equal  privileges  and  emoluments  with 
any  other  grade.  The  act  can  be  extended 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  school  author- 
ities should  profit  by  it  as  it  is,  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  and  back  it  up  by  in- 
creased pay  as  well  as  an  extended  term. 
Permanent  employment  and  living  salaries 
are  indispensable  pre-requisites  to  stability 
and  the  highest  usefulness  in  the  teaching 
profession. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
CERTIFICATES. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  at  Harrisburg,  in  July  last, 
were  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance, 
and  fully  vindicated  the  traditional  standing 
of  the  Association  as  a  sentinel  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  a  moulding  influence  in  com- 
mon school  aflairs.  Nothing  demonstrated 
more  fully  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State  than  the  dis- 
cussions, frank,  earnest  and  independent,  that 
took  place  with  regard  to  Normal  School  Ex- 
aminations, and  Teachers'  Examinations  and 
Certificates — subjects  that  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  organized  school  work, 
and  challenge  the  best  thought  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  judicious  mmds  in  the  edu- 
cational field. 

In  enacting  the  laws  under  which  these 
examinations  are  held,  no  legislative  pre- 
science could  anticipate  every  difficulty 
that  might  arise,  or  prescribe  details  and 
methods  of  administration  with  mechanical 
accuracy,  or  mathematical  precision.  Gen- 
eral laws  are  not  so  framed  and  they  are  never 
self-administering.  That  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  mental  opera- 
tions in  such  cases  as  these,  where  results 
must  necessarily  depend  more  upon  admin- 
istrative insight  and  fidelity  than  upon  the 
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cold  letter  of  the  law;  more  upon  the 
breadth  and  fullness  of  learning  and  sympa- 
thy in  the  examiner  than  upon  the  narrow 
technique  of  the  martinet  drill-master.  As 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  individuality  of  developing 
mind  as  for  the  waving  flexibility  of  a 
growing  tree.  An  air-pump  and  a  sucked 
orange  are  not  the  truest  ideal  of  what  the 
process  and  product  of  teachers*  examina- 
tions should  be.  Perpetual  nagging  irritates 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  anybody  else  sub- 
jected to  it  in  any  sphere  of  life ;  and  in- 
cessant and  inquisitorial  examinations,  that 
become  an  end  instead  of  a  means,  are  very 
naturally  depressing  in  their  hindering  in- 
fluence upon  aspiration  and  effort,  and  their 
tendency  is  to  measurably  retard  the  very 
growth  they  were  intended  to  stimulate  as 
well  as  measure. 

But  the  recoil  from  this  extreme  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  one  direction  should  not  lead 
to  the  counterpoise  of  undue  laxity  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is  a  just  medium 
contemplated  by  the  law  and  that  our  edu- 
cational interests  require,  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  maintained  from  year  to'year  with- 
in uniform  working  limits,  without  running 
into  hobby  or  eccentricity  in  either  direc- 
tion. This  is  not  easy  of  accomplishment 
with  so  many  independent  factors  in  the 
problem,  so  many  separate  agencies  in  the 
field,  each  moving  in  its  own  orbit,  and  in 
possession  of  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
Thirty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  approximate  uniformity  in  standards 
and  methods,  but  the  qualifications  of 
County  Superintendents  were,  at  that  day, 
so  unequal  and  divergent  that  the  intended 
assimilation  was  abandoned  without  getting 
beyond  the  stage  of  preliminary  inquiry. 
Whether  it  shall  ever  become  practicable 
must  be  left  for  the  future  to  determine. 

Prior  to  1854,  the  examinations  were 
made  by  School  Directors  themselves,  some- 
times with  the  help  of  the  neighboring 
clergyman  or  physician;  in  most  cases  an 
idle  form,  and  sometimes  not  required  at  all. 
But  if  sufficiently  close  to  exclude  incapa- 
bles,  rejected  applica^nts  had  only  to  go  to 
the  next  district  or  county  to  secure  employ- 
ment, without  fear  of  any  unwelcome  or 
disturbing  supervision.  The  school  law  of 
1854  i:hanged  all  that,  by  distinctly  recog- 
nizing teaching  as  a  **  profession,"  and  es- 
tablishing its  own  independent  standard  of 
qualifications,  with  commissioned  officers  to 
enforce  it.  The  41st  section  directs  certifi- 
cates to  be  issued  to  those  '*  found  quali- 
fied''   and     "capable    of    teaching"    the 


branches  named  in  the  certificate;  the  word 
"qualified"  being  in  this  connection  an  ab- 
solute and  not  a  relative  term,  and  therefore, 
not  open  to  any  latitude  of  construction ; 
and  "capable  of  teaching"  meaning  vastly 
more  than  mere  scholarship,  however  essen- 
tial that  may  be.  The  applicants  are 
"qualified"  and  "capable,"  or  they  are 
not.  If  not,  they  have  no  right  to  a  certifi- 
cate, and  cannot  legally  take  charge  of  a 
school ;  which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  law 
was  intended  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  directors  to 
employ  them,  whether  weakly  or  wilfully 
inclined  so  to  do.  Conforming  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  the  first  certificates  furnished 
by  the  Department  were  professional  or  per- 
manent certificates,  issued  broadcast  all  over 
the  State,  in  grotesque  disproportion  to  the 
real  qualifications  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  granted.  For 
want  of  better  material.  County  Superinten- 
ents  could  not  do  otherwise. 

One  of  the  first  corrections  of  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  things  was  a  notice  from 
the  Department  limiting  certificates  to  the 
county  in  which  issued  ;  and  subsequently 
all  the  permanent  certificates,  many  thous- 
ands in  number,  were  annulled  in  pursuance 
of  circular  instructions  from  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  new  and  improved  blanks 
furnished,  to  be  issued  only  to  those  really 
entitled  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  graded  pro- 
visional or  temporary  certificate  was  tried 
as  an  experiment,  good  for  one  year  only 
and  afterwards  limited  to  a  single  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  superintend- 
ent issuing  it.  This  permitted  the  brief 
employment  of  partially-qualified  teachers 
because  better  one§  could  not  be  had,  and 
prevented  the  closing  of  the  schools  on  that 
account,  or  the  wrongful  issue  of  permanent 
certificates,  this  being  the  least  objectionable 
horn  of  the  dilemma. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Provisional  cer- 
tificate would  have  only  a  temporary  place 
in  our  school  economy ;  that  in  a  few  years 
at  farthest,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
its  use,  and  it  could  be  laid  aside  as  part  of 
the  discarded  scaffolding  of  an  obsolete 
transition  period.  How  widely  mistaken 
and  illusory  this  hope  has  been,  let  history 
answer.  So  far  from  falling  into  disuse,  it 
seems  to  have  secured  firmer  footing  and 
a  stronger  hold  upon  our  educational  policy; 
and  by  formal  resolution  of  our  State 
Teachers*  Association  it  is  gravely  proposed 
to  lift  it  into  practical  equality  with  Profes- 
sional certificates — the  holders  of  the  latter 
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not  seeming  to  realize  that,  in  thus  opening 
a  wider  door  to  the  competition  of.  inferior 
qualifications,  of  which  not  a  few  directors 
will  be  quick  to  take  advantage,  they  will 
be  cutting  the  ground  from  under  their  own 
feet,  and  may  ultimately  leave  themselves 
without  a  vocation,  or  at  least  find  the  field 
of-  labor  greatly  circumscribed  in  which  to 
exercise  it.  The  most  that  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  claimed  for  the  temporary  cer- 
tificate would  be  that  when  No.  i  has  been 
fairly  reached  in  any  branch,  no  further  ex- 
amination should  be  required  in  that 
branch  ;  leaving  other  branches  and  the  all- 
controlling  "art  of  teaching*'  to  be  brought 
up  to  grade  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

College  diplomas  are  worth  nothing  of 
themselves  as  passports  to  teaching  in  the 
elementary  common  schools,  whatever  they 
may  or  may  not  signify  as  to  scholarship  in 
the  higher  range  of  studies,  unless  the  hold- 
ers were  thoroughly  trained  in  good  common 
schools  before  entering  college.  These  di- 
plomas may  mean  much  or  little,  but  there 
is  nothing  on  their  face  or  the  mere  fact  of 
their  possession,  to  indicate  teaching  skill 
and  aptitude,  or  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  justifies  the  legal  barriers  that  were 
intended  to  dyke  out  the  educated  illiterate 
and  unlettered  ignorance  alike,  from  intru- 
sion into  the  sacred  forum  of  common  school 
work — that  priceless  heritage  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  rising  generation. 

One  great  trouble  is  that  the  salutary  de- 
fensive provisions  of  the  law  are  not  main- 
tained with  sufficient  firmness.  The  bars 
are  let  down  when  they  ought  to  be  kept 
up,  and  herein  is  a  great  wrong  to  school 
children.  The  common  schools  were  not 
established  for  the  accommodation  and 
emolument  of  needy  people  temporarily  out 
of  employment,  but  for  the  thorough  tuition 
and  training,  by  skilled  workmen,  of  the 
pupils  who  attend  them ;  and  to  this  end  the 
rejection  of  incompetent  applicants  becomes 
an  imperious  duty,  no  matter  who  may  be 
disobliged.  Directors,  if  true  to  their  trust, 
will  then  seek  higher  qualifications,  and, 
where  the  resources  of  the  district  will  per- 
mit it,  pay  better  salaries,  the  latter  being 
the  best  incentive  to  improvement  and  good 
professional  work,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
our  school  system  to  secure.  The  weak 
point  in  the  system  lies  right  at  the  school- 
house  door,  just  where  it  should  be  strong 
and  strongly  fortified,  as  the  law  intends. 
The  commissioned  officer  on  guard  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  weakness,  if  he  does  not 


rise  to  the  height  of  his  great  opportunities, 
and,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  courageously 
exercise,  in  defense  of  his  charge,  the  ample 
and  mandatory  powers  with  which  the  law, 
for  wise  purposes,  has  clothed  him. 

In  regard  to  Normal  School  instruction 
and  examinations,  it  is  a  fundamental  truth, 
in  every  age,  the  wide  world  over,  that 
**  the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Hence 
like  qualifications  will  produce  equal  results 
if  there  be  the  same  grade  of  material  to  work 
on.  All  these  conditions  enter  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  If  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors in  the  several  schools  be  substantially 
equal  in  mental  calibre  and  resources,  apti- 
tude in  teaching,  wealth  of  scholarship,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  classes 
come  up  to  the  Normal  course  with  the  same 
average  talent  and  preparatory  training,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  cavil,  no  ground  for 
dissatisfaction,  if  the  examinations  be  cor- 
respondingly fair  and  philosophical. 

Going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  will 
be  found  in  most  cases  that  it  is  not  the  ex- 
aminations that  are  so  much  at  fault,  as  the 
previous  instruction  that  the  examinations 
are  to  test.  The  same  examination  ques- 
tions might  be  sent  out  to  all  the  schools  at 
once,  in  cipher  for  safe  keeping,  and  be 
honestly  used  in  good  faith,  on  the  same 
days  and  at  the  same  hours,  and  yet  the  ex- 
amination papers  and  markings  be  no  more 
uniform  and  satisfactory  than  now,  owing 
to  the  diff'erence  in  methods  and  thorough- 
ness of  instruction,  and  the  preparatory 
fitness  of  pupils  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  Normal  Schools  possessed  ample 
pecuniary  resources,  to  reach  out  for  the 
most  accomplished  instructors  that  money 
could  command,  from  whatever  source  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  first  difficulty  could 
readily  be  overcome,  and  the  second,  about 
examinations,  would  soon  fade  out  of  sight. 
But  taking  things  as  we  find  them,  the 
remedy  for  these  obvious  embarrassments 
does  not  lie  so  near  the  surface,  and  cannot 
be  so  speedily  achieved.  Neither  power  nor 
resources  are  within  immediate  reach,  and, 
as  with  many  another  difficulty  in  school 
administration,  time  and  patience,  and  the 
slcy^moving  tides  of  human  endeavor,  must 
be  felied  upon  to  gradually  adjust  in  the 
future  what  cannot  be  immediately  remedied 
in  the  impatient  present. 

School  directors  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  identical  documents  shall  mean  the  same 
thing  when  presented  as  legal  vouchers  for 
employment  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge  \  and  if  that  cannot  be  assured,  and 
differences  discovered  are  so  great  as  to  be  a 
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disturbing  element  in  school  management, 
it  might  be  well,  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy 
until  we  can  do  better,  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  decree  that  originally  limited  perma- 
nent certificates  to  the  county  in  which  they 
^rere  issued,  and  protect  more  advanced  por- 
tions of  the  State  against  inroads  from  the 
less  progressive,  by  limiting  Normal  school 
\certificates  to  the  Normal  district  in  which 
issued ;  unless  a  conversational  examination 
by  a  skillful  county  superintendent,  of 
twenty-five   or   thirty  minutes'  duration — 


which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  if 
intelligently  conducted — should  show  that  it 
was  worthily  held,  and  could  therefore  safely 
be  endorsed  for  service  outside  of  the  first 
jurisdiction.  The  examinations  as  now  held 
being  mainly  local,  the  certificates  issued 
could  without  impropriety  be  localized  also, 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  here  indi- 
cated. Practical  remedies  are  always  in  order 
in  dealing  with  practical  difficulties,  without 
closing  the  door  against  any  others  that  may 
be  suggested. 


♦  »  » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     ) 
Harrisburg,  December,  1885.  j 

THE  annual  'sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, yet  to  convene  in  their  respective 
counties,  will  be  held  at  the  times  and  places 
here  named,  as  reported  to  the  Department. 

County.  Post  Office,  Date. 

Adams Gettysburg .  .    .  November  30. 

Blair Hollidaysburg  .  November  30. 

Cumberland  .  .  Carlisle  ....  November  30. 
Huntingdon  .  ;  Huntingdon  .  .  November  30. 
Northampton  ,  .  Easton  ....  November  30. 
Bedford  ....  Bedford  ....  December  7. 

Carbon Lehigh  ton  .    .    .  December  7. 

Lackawanna  .    .  Scranton.    .    .    .  December  7. 

Pike Milford  ....  December  7. 

Snyder Middleburg   .    .  December  7. 

Bradford  ....  Towanda   .   .    .  December  14? 

Elk Ridgvvay    .    .    .  December  14. 

Juniata Mifflintown    .    .  December  14. 

Luzerne  ....  Wilkes-Barre .  .  December  14. 
Lycoming  .  .  .  Muijcy  ....  December  14. 
Mercer    ....  Mercer   ....  December  14. 

Perry New  Bloomfield.Decembcr  14. 

Beaver Beaver    .    .  December  21. 

Clarion  ....  Clarion  ....  December  21. 
Clearfield.  .  .  .  Clearfield  .  .  .  December  21. 
Jeflferson  ....  BrooWville  .  .  .  December  21. 
Schuylkill    .    .    .  Shenandoah  .    .  December  21. 

Union Mifflinburg  .,.    .  December  21. 

Armstrong  .    .    .  Kittanning .  .    .  December  28. 

Butler Butler December  28. 

Centre Bellefonte  .    .      December  28. 

Columbia.  »  .  .  Bloomsburg  .  .  December  28. 
Fayette  .  .  .  Uniontown.  .  .  December  28. 
Fulton.  ....  McConnellsburg.  December  28. 
Indiana  ....  Indiana  ....  December  28. 
Montour  ....  Danville ....  December  28. 
Northumberland.  Squbury  ....  December  28. 
Somerset  ....  Somerset ....  December  28. 
Venango  ....  Franklin ....  December  28. 
Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  .  .  December  28. 
Wyoming    .    .    .  Tunkhannock    .  December  28. 

York York  .        ...  December  28. 

Sullivan  ....  Dushore  ....  Jan.  4,  1886. 

Forest Tionesta ....  January  5. 

Monroe   ....  Stroudsburg  .   .  January  n. 


QUESTION  ANSWERED. 


n.  Question.— Was  there  an  act  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  which  prohibits  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  working  inside  of 
mines,and  boys  under  twelve  years  from  working  in 
the  coal  breakers  ? 

Answer, — The  llaw  relating  to  employment  of 
boys  in  mines,  etc.,  is  Section  16  of  *•  An  Act 
relating  to  bituminous  coalmines,  and  providing 
for  the  lives,  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  per- 
sons employed  therein,''  approved  June  30,  1885. 
It  reads  as  follows  :  '*  No  Doy  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age, 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  be  in  any 
bituminous  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment therein ;  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age 
of  ten  years,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age, 
be  employed,  or  permitted  to  be  in  or  about  the 
outside  structure  or  workings  of  any  bituminous 
mine  or  colliery,  for  the  purpose  of  employment; 
Provided,  however.  That  this  provision  shall 
not  affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  a  female 
^yM||b^^ge  in  an  office,  or  in  the  perform- 
a^^Sni^ical  work  at  such  mine  or  colliery." 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


Issued 
1885. 


3957, C.  H.  Brosius  . 
3958  Sarah  J.  Mclntyrc 
__3959|Theo.  W.  Tressler 
3960IA.  M.  McCaskey. 

3961  John  L.  Hain  .   . 

3962  James  J.  Grubb   . 

3963  E.  S.  H^iry  .   .   . 

3964  G.  W.  Williams   . 

3965  Sue  M.  Zuver  .   . 

3966  G.  W.  W.  Blair  . 

3967  Lotta  Colson.    .   . 

3968  Ida  E.  Foster    .   . 

3969  Mary  M.  Gallaher. 
3970' Hiram  P.  Hewitt. 
3971 1  Hannah  Jenkins  . 
3972  Laura  Warner  .   . 
3973lAmanda  L.  Wilcox 
3974' Lizzie  M.  Fisher 


Post  Office. 

County. 

Brookville  .    .   . 

TeflFerson.    . 
Lehigh.  .   . 

Catasauqua   .   . 

Juniata   .... 

Perry  .  .   . 

Sherman's  Dale. 

... 

Acker 

•      a      . 

Liverpool   .   .  . 
New  Bethlehem. 

<f 

Clarion    .  . 

BoaUburg  .   .   . 

Centre .  .   . 

Duke  Center.    . 

McKeau.    . 

Carmichael's.   . 

Greene.   .   . 

Wind  Ridge  .  . 

tt 

Lincolnville.  .   . 

Crawford    . 

New  Washingt'n 

Clearfield   . 

Sylvis 

•  < 

Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

Allegheny  . 

Wilcox    .... 

4# 

Elk  .  .  .  .■ 

■       ■       ■        • 

Lincolnsville.    . 

«      •      ■      • 

Crawford.  . 

July  29 
31 
3X 
31 
31 
31 
31 
3» 
31 
31 

Aug.  6 
6 
6 

Sept.  7 

7 
'9 


« 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Sup't  Stockdill:  We  never 
had  so  many  teachers  as  this  year.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  teachers,  and  too  many  that 
would  be  teachers.  We  had  to  reject  four  out  of 
seven  in  some  classes.  Times  are  dull  and 
nearly  everybody  wants  to  teach  for  a  livelihood. 
Such  things  should  not  be.  In  some  townships 
the  salaries  have  been  reduced,  and  consequent- 
,  ly  they  are  getting  inferior  service.  It  pays  to 
employ  good  teachers  at  a  good  salary. 

Berks.  —  Sup't  Keck  :  The  Womelsdorf 
teachers  hold  a  weekly  Institute.  The  Birds- 
^  boro'  Grammar  School,  Annie  D.  Price  teacher, 
held  an  entertainment,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  a  Kendall's  tellurian.  The  Ham- 
burg directors  enclosed  the  Oak  Street  school 
property  with  a  neat  fence,  and  improved  the 
building.  The  Kutztown  Board  re-furnished 
one  room  with  improved  furniture.  The  Union 
school  directors  have  repaired  all  their  school- 
houses  ;  they  also  employed  an  assistant  for  the 
Mt.  Airy  School.  The  great  school  event  for 
the  month  was  the  meeting  of  the  annual  In- 
stitute. We  had  first-class  instructors,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Dr.  N. 

C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Dr.  A.  R.  Home, 
Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp,  Sup't  T.  M.  Balliet,  and  Prof. 

D.  B.  Brunner;  and  the  following  evening  lec- 
turers: Russell  H.  Conwell,  Geo.  W.  Bain,  and 
James  Hedley.  The  attention  given  to  the 
work,  and  the  interest  taken  therein ,  are  sure 
indications  of  good  results  to  follow.  All  but 
nine  of  the  457  teachers  attended.  Those  nine 
need  no  instruction  (?). 

Chester. — Sup't  Harvey:  Our  county  Insti- 
tute was  largely  attended,  only  six  teachers 
absent.  Arbor  Day  being  wet,  some  of  our 
schools  observed  the  following  day.  Most  of 
our  school  grounds  are  well  shaded. 

Clarion. — Sup't  McNutt:  An  Educational 
Association  meeting  was  held  at  Greenville,  Oct. 
1 6th  and  17th.  The  attendance  was  fair  and 
considerable  interest  was  manifested.  The  new 
school  building  in  Clarion  Borough  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January  ist,  1886.  New  school  houses 
have  been  built  during  the  past  summer,  in 
several  districts.  The  directors  in  Beaver  dis- 
trict have  placed  new  furniture  in  five  houses ; 
all  their  houses  now  have  patent  desks. 

Crawford. — Sup't  Sturdevant:  The  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  was  the  largest  ever  held  in 
this  county.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Dr.  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Sup't  George  J.  Luckey,  Sup't  H.  S. 
Jones,  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Miss  R.  R.  Benn,  and 
Miss  Belle  Thomas  took  part.  Dr.  Klemm, 
Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more  lectured ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hull  sang  at  the  con- 
cert.   The  enrollment  exceeded  700. 

Dauphin. — Sup't  McNeal :  There  is  a  full 
attendance  in  all  the  borough  schools  of  the 
county,  some  of  them  being  very  much  crowded, 
Williamstown  has  two  schools,  each  of  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  over  a  hundred  pupils. 
The  School  Board  of  Steelton  has  just  published 
a  report  of  the  schools  of  that  enterprising 
borough,  The  pamphlet  contains  a  statistical 
and  written   report  from  the  principal,  Mr.  Mc- 


Ginnes,  covering  the  last  three  school  years, 
their  revised  course  of  study,  the  text-books 
used,  and  other  miscellaneous  information  con- 
cerning the  schools  and  their  work.  Steelton  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  law  authorizing  direct- 
ors to  furnish  free  text  books.  This  year  the 
Board  is  supplying  all  the  Geographies  used  in 
the  schools.  Next  year  other  books  will  doubt- 
less be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Huntingdon. — Sup't  Brumbaugh  :  We  arc 
not  dead  to  any  important  educational  move- 
ment, nor  are  we  lacking  in  its  observance.  Our 
Arbor  Day  was  a  success  and  generally  ob- 
served. The  accompanying  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  county  papers.  [This  letter  of 
Sup't  Brumbaugh  to  the  teachers  of  Hunting- 
don is  very  practical,  touches  essential  points 
admirably,  and  occupies  the  space  of  a  news- 
paper column. — Ed\ 

Jefferson. — Sup't  Hughes:  The  grade  for 
teaching  has  been  considerably  advanced,  and 
the  teachers  have  made  corresponding  improve- 
ment. No  certificate  lower  than  "  2  "  has  been 
issued  to  any  applicant  during  this  year's  ex- 
aminations ;  all  below  '*  2  "  were  refused.  Our 
schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  directors  in 
many  districts  are  putting  in  new  furniture. 
Warsaw  has  supplied  all  its  schools,  eleven  in 
number,  with  beautiful  and  substantial  patent 
furniture.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  present  Warsaw  Board. 

Montgomery. — Sup't  Hoffecker:  The  an- 
nual county  Institute  was  a  complete  succ^s. 
The  instruction  given  was  thorough  and  practi- 
cal ;  the  discussions  were  earnest  and  pointed. 
Both  teachers  and  directors  were  highly  pleased 
with  Deputy  Sup't  Houck's  instructions.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  and  directors  was  the 
largest  ever  reached  in  the  county.  Directors' 
day  was  a  very  profitable  one.  The  papers 
read  and  the  discussions  by  the  various  directors 
have  given  an  impetus  and  aroused  an  enthusi- 
asm that  will  be  felt  in  every  district, 

Potter. — Sup't  (Miss)  Buckbee:  Our  county 
Institute  was  interesting  and  profitable.  Daily 
class-drills  were  given  by  Prof.  Evans,  which, 
we  think,  must  aid  young  teachers  in  their  work 
this  winter.  A  county  reading  circle  was  or- 
ganized. 

Snyder. — Sup't  Dill :  Two  rooms  are  being 
refurnished  in  Washington  township.  The  ex- 
aminatioi^s  were  well  attended  by  directors  and 
citizens!  and  great  interest  was  manifested.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  term. 
Teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their  work  than 
hitherto,  and  our  people  are  fully  aroused. 

Somerset. — Sup't  Weller :  The  public  ex- 
aminations were  well  attended  by  the  people. 
The  number  of  applicants  has  been  greater 
than  last  year.  The  local  normal  schools  have 
been  well  attended  and  a  good  corps  of  teachers 
can  be  selected. 

Corry. — Sup't  Colegrove:  The  schools  of 
this  city  opened  with  an  increased  attendance. 
Since  my  last  report  an  elegant  new  brick  school 
building,  containing  four  rooms,  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  secure  ade- 
quate heat,  ventilation  and  light,  and  is  an 
entire  success.    The  high  school  building  has 
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also  been  overhauled  and  has  been  supplied 
with  new  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
Some  useful  philosophical  instruments  have 
been  placed Jn  the  high  school  laboratory. 

Erie. — Supt.  Jones :  On  Monday,  the  26th  of 
October,  school  building  No.  3,  recently  con- 
structed, was  opened  to  regular  school  work. 
The  house  contains  six  school-rooms,  a  teach- 
ers' room,  with  closets  attached  for  clothing,  ap- 
paratus, etc.  The  Erie  school  buildings  as  a 
class  excel  in  light,  room  and  convenience,  but 
it  is  held  that  No.  3,  the  last  effort  of  the  school 
board,  leads  all  others.  The  house  has  more 
available  light  and  blackboard  than  any  other 
in  the  city.  Some  points  may  be  mentioned 
that  are  features  of  the  Erie  school-houses :  i. 
The  amount  of  light  is  based  on  over  350  square 
inches  of  glass  to  each  pupil.  2.  The  size  gives 
about  16  square  feet  of  floor  to  a  pupil.  3. 
Every  door  has  a  large  transom  window  over 
it,  that  can  be  opened  easily  more  or  less.  4. 
The  blackboards  fill  every  space  between  doors 
and  windows,  and  are  from  five  to  seven  feet 
wide,  low  down,  so  that  children  can  use  them 
easily.  5.  The  wardrobes  are  so  arranged  that 
they  cannot  be  entered  except  through  the  re- 
spective schoolrooms  to  which  they  are  attached. 
6.  The  stairs  have  broad  tread  and  but  six- inch 


risers.  7.  The  basements  are  high  enough 
above  ground  to  allow  of  large  windows,  and 
they  average  eleven  feet  between  joists.  8. 
The  main  halls  are  broad,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet, 
and  well  lighted,  outer  doors  opening  either 
way.  Building  No.  3  is  warmed  and  ventilated 
on  the  Ruttan  system,  which  uses  large  vol- 
umes of  warm  air,  which  pass  from  the  heat- 
ers into  the  rooms,  then  under  the  floors  to  the 
foul  air  stack. 

Mahanoy  City. — Sup't  Ballentine:  During 
the  month  a  new  primary  school  has  been 
opened,  making  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
town  twenty-three.  We  are  now  well  supplied 
with  excellent  school-room  accommodations. 
None  of  the  schools  are  crowded,  and  all  but 
one  are  furnished  with  modern  furniture.  Be- 
sides these  needful  provisions,  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  schools  are  well  taught  and 
trained  by  a  faithful  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers. 

York. — Sup't  Shelley:  Commendable  inter- 
est has  been  shown  by  many  pupils  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  fall  Arbor  Day,  by  planting 
trees  in  their  yards  at  home.  There  is  little 
room  left  for  additional  trees  on  our  school 
grounds;  a  few  yards,  on  account  of  location, 
have  been  paved. 


•  ♦  » 


Literary  Department. 


DURING  the  next  year,  1886,  we  shall  have 
several  practical  articles  on  the  subject  of 
School  Libraries,  How  to  Start  them,  their  Man- 
agement, Use,  Constitution,  etc.,  and  shall  de- 
vote particular  attention  to  the  notice  of  books 
specially  suited  for  School  Libraries.  It  is  a 
subject  that  is  daily  being  more  fully  recognized, 
by  thoughtful  and  progressive  educators,  as 
second  in  importance  to  no  other ;  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  all  the  assistance  we  can,  es- 
pecially in  the  difficult  matter  of  selection  of  the 
best  books. 

To  the  important  movement  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  and  conducting  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circles f  we  shall  contribute  what  we  may  of 
suggestion  and  encouragement.  The  Reading 
Circle  has  taken  firm  hold  in  a  number  of  States, 
and  has  a  future  of  great  usefulness  before  it. 
The  lists  of  books  adopted  varies  so  greatly  in 
different  localities  as  to  excite  surprise,  but  one 
thing  is  clearly  evident — while  giving  a  fair 
share  of  attention  to  the  literature  of  pedagogics, 
the  course  must  not  be  too  professional, 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

The  pleasant  custom  of  an  interchange  of 
Christmas  gifts  between  the  teachers  and  schol- 
ars in  our  schools,  is  growing  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  in  itself  to  be  heartily  commended  as  tend- 
ing to  foster  mutual  confidence,  and  a  closer 
affection,  and  in  so  far  promoting  the  right  con- 
ditions of  true  discipline  and  sound  education. 
As  very  commonly  indulged  in,  however,  it  is^ 
open  to  earnest  criticism.  Too  many  of  the 
ordinary  Christmas  presents,  not  only  in  our 
schools  hut  in  our  families  and  between  friends 


as  well,  lack  the  essential  elements  of  appropri- 
ateness and  usefulness,  and  where  these  are  not 
present,  there  is  often  a  waste  of  money  involved 
as  compared  with  the  giving  of  gifts  that  are 
both  appropriate  and  of  permanent  use  and 
value  to  the  recipient. 

The  Christmas  feast  is  a  time  of  glad  abund- 
ance. But  Christmas  green  and  Christmas 
cheer  have  now  too  much  associated  with  them 
the  thought  of  fruits  and  confections;  oranges 
and  raisins,  figs  and  almonds,  and  the  endless 
waste  of  the  confectioner's  art,  occupy  too  large 
a  space  in  the  world's  thought  of  the  day ;  and 
the  wassail  bowl  of  ruder  times  still  holds  sway 
too  strong  in  Christian  lands.  The  good-will 
usually  manifested  in  the  distribution  to  pupils, 
at  this  season,  of  nuts  and  fruits  and  candies  in 
moderate  supply,  and  the  pleasant  memories 
of  such  an  occasion  that  may  be  cherished  for  a 
life-time — are  in  the  spirit  of  the  day.  But  may 
it  not  have  some  more  fitting  observance? 

Christmas  has  grown  to  be  too  much  of  a  mere 
carnal  feast,  as  has  just  been  said — a  time  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  of  gratification  of  the 
bodily  senses.  Let  not  our  schools  assist  in  this 
evil  tendency.  But  let  them  rather  help  to  stem 
and  counteract  it,  by  doing  what  they  can  to- 
wards making  the  season  a  soul  and  mind  feast, 
an  occasion  for  stimulating  the  spiritual  energies, 
for  upbuilding  and  improving  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  heart.  In  a  word,  let  teacher  and 
scholar,  then,  not  indulge  too  largely  the  habit 
of  giving  presents  to  one  another  that  are  eaten 
up  in  a  few  hours,  that  minister  only  to  the  bod- 
ily senses,  and  that  have  no  proper  relation 
either  to  the  holy  season  or  to  the  work  of  edu- 
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cation ;  and  instead  let  their  g^fts  consist  of  that 
which  ministers  preeminently  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  man,  which  lasts  as  long  as  life  itself, 
and  which  directly  falls  into  line  with  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  our  schools — Books, 

Whether  as  rewards  of  merit,  as  mementoes, 
or  as  the  expression  of  Christmas  greeting  and 
affection;  for  appropriateness  and  for  useful- 
ness; under  all  considerations  and  circum- 
stances, Books  are  the  most  sensible,  economi- 
cal, practical,  lasting  and  best  gifts  that  can  be 
given.  Have  you  a  scholar  in  your  class  whom 
you  particularly  wish  to  interest  in  literature, 
and  to  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  ?  Give  that 
scholar  some  well-chosen  book  as  a  Christmas 
present.  If  he  never  read  a  book  before,  rest 
assured  he  will  read  this  one,  simply  because 
"My  teacher  gave  it  to  me!"  There  is  no 
more  certain  method  of  starting  a  child  in  the 
reading  habit.  And  so  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  the  judicious  teacher  can  use  this  custom 
of  Christmas  presents  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive instruments  in  the  work  of  moulding,  guid- 
ing, leading,  educating  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  his  scholars. 

For  the  help  of  those  who  take  enough  inter- 
est in  their  high  calling  to  act  upon  our  hint,  we 
name  a  few  books,  not  specially  so-called  "hol- 
iday books,"  which  will  be  found  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

Among  all  the  multitude  of  gayly-embellished 
"holiday  books"  there  is  scarcely  one  that,  for 
attractiveness  of  make-up.  the  interest  and  in- 
structiveness  of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same 
time  reasonableness  in  price,  deserves  to  be 
more  popular  than  Lieut.  Schwatka's  Nimrod 
in  the  North  (New  York:  Cassell  &  Co,  $2.50). 
In  it  the  author  gives  in  vivid  style  a  narrative 
of  hunting  adventures  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
which  are  illustrated  by  numerous  excellent  en- 
gravings. The  boy  who  gets  this  book  will  be 
wild  with  delight,  and  will  not  need  any  urging 
to  read  it  through,  while  he  cannot  read  it  with- 
out gaining  therefrom  a  considerable  store  of 
geographical  knowledge  and  useful  facts  in  nat- 
ural history.  Less  highly  ornamental,  though 
not  less  interesting  and  instructive  are  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of 
Wonders  Series''  {New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $1.00  per  vol.)  For  interesting  the 
young  reader  in  the  further  study  of  Natural 
0  History,  the  volume  on  "  The  Intelligence  of 
Animals  "  (js  just  the  thing.  It  is  a  veritable 
cyclopaedia  of  true  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
animals,  showing  the  high  grade  of  intelligence 
of  which  they  are  capable. J  It  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  and  great  profit  by  every  healthy 
young  person.  For  the  boy  or  girl  of  a  histori- 
cal turn  of  mind,  the  volume  on  "  Barneses  the 
Great,  or  Egypt  jjoo  Years  Ago  "  will  be  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  study  further  into  the  strange  history  of 
that  strange  old  land  of  the  Pyramids  and 
Sphynx.  The  young  scientist,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  find  the  latest  results  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  of  heat,  given  in  a  charmingly  clear 
manner,  in  the  volume  on  "  The  Phenomena 
and  Laws  of  Heat^  These  volumes  are  all 
translations  from  the  works  of  French  special- 


ists, written  in  a  vivacious  style,  and  fully  illus- 
trated. No  books  in  the  language  are  better 
adapted  to  arouse  in  the  intelligent  young  mind 
a  desire  and  impulse  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences  to  which  they  are  such  excellent 
introductions.  The  same  service  will  be  done 
for  legal  and  political  science  by  giving  the  boy 
or  girl  a  copy  of  "  The  Traveling  Law  School,* 
(Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  fi.oo),  in  which 
Benj.  Vaughn  Abbott,  starting  at  the  State 
House  at  Boston,  takes  them  through  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  to  Washington,  and 
tells  and  shows  them,  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
all  the  essential  facts  about  municipal,  state, 
and  national  government  and  law,  just  those 
facts  which  every  young  American  ought  to 
know.  Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  "  Famous  Trials."  The  plan  of  the 
volume  and  its  execution  are  equally  excellent. 
Of  a  more  general  character  is  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Bolton's  book,  "How  Success  is  Won'*  (Bos- 
ton: D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  $1.00),  with  its  brief 
biographies  and  good  portraits  of  twelve  of  our 
eminently  successful  men,  all  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  true  elements 
of  success  everywhere,  and  to  inspire  the  young 
reader  with  high  and  noble  aims  and  ambitions. 
Among  the  "successful  men"  described  are 
Peter  Cooper,  John  B.  Gough,  John  G.  W^hittier, 
John  Wanamaker,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Elias 
Howe,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Edison  and  others.  In  the  same  style  is  also 
this  author's  "Lives  of  Poor  Boys  who  Became 
Famous''  (New  York:  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
i2mo.  $1.50),  a  handsome  volume  with  good 
portraits  of  men  like  George  Peabody,  Greeley, 
Palissy,  Garrison,  Farragut,  and  numerous 
others,  whose  biographies  are  sketched  with  ex- 
quisite taste  and  skill,  and  make  a  book  which 
no  boy  can  read  without  being  strengthened  and 
made  better  thereby.  We  are  sure  too  that  a 
present  of  so  attractive  a  work  as  I'  y4  Brief 
History  of  the  United  States  (New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  i2mo.  $1.25),  with  its  profusion 
of  illustrations,  would  be  acceptable  to  any 
bright  boy  or  girl.  It  tells  the  story  of  our  coun- 
try in  a  vivacious  style,  and  above  all  it  brings 
it  up  to  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in  August, 
1885,  President  Cleveland's  portrait  being  the 
last  in  the  book.  For  older  scholars  Col.  Hig- 
ginson's  excellent  "History  of  the  United 
States'*  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brother,  8vo. 
I300),  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  brings 
the  history  to  the  close  of  Jackson's  presidency, 
is  written  in  a  masterly  manner,  being  especially 
full  on  the  times  prior  to  the  actual  colonial 
period.  Indeed,  Col.  Higginson's  account  of 
the  Norsemen  in  Amenca,  of  the  .mound- 
builders,  cliff-dwellers,  and  other  such  subjects 
seldom  touched  on  in  the  ordinary  history,  gives 
a  special  and  permanent  value  to  this  beautiful 
volume.  Its  many  illustrations  of  colonial  life 
and  customs,  as  well  as  its  portraits,  are  all  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  It  is  a  book  well  worthy  a 
place  in  any  library.  More  popular  in  form  and 
adapted  for  younger  readers,  without  being 
childish,  are  the  excellent  "Little  Arthur's  His- 
tories," of  England  and  of  France,  (New  York : 
T.   Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,    i2mo.   $1.25  per  vol.) 
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Among  juvenile  histories  we  know  of  none  bet- 
ter, and  certainly  none  that  are  published  in 
handsomer  st>lc,  or  that  will  be  more  likely  to 
arouse  and  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
young  reader.  Let  teachers  give  their  scholars 
some  such  presents  as  these,  and  they  will  soon 
feel  the  benefit  themselves  in  the  increased  at- 
tention and  efficiency  manifested  in  their  classes. 
•  But  scholars  also  want  to  give  Christmas  gifts 
to  their  teachers,  and  the  teachers  themselves 
have  adult  friends  ^hom  they  wish  to  remem- 
ber. In  both  cases  again  books  are  the  best 
presents  that  can  be  made. 

And  among  them  all,  as  a  gift  of  a  school  to 
its  principal,  or  a  class  to  its  teacher,  no  work 
could  be  more  appropriate,  useful  and  accept- 
able than  the  series  of  Atnerican  Men  of  Let- 
ters, which  have  been  described  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Journal.  Equally  useful  and 
appropriate  would  be  the  companion  series  of 
American  Commonwealths  (Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25  per  vol.),  which  we  shall 
describe  more  fully  in  a  future  number.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  nothing  in  popular  historical 
writing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  excel 
these  volumes  in  combined  interest  and  thor- 
oughness. Each  volume  treats  of  one  of  the 
United  States,  is  written  by  a  specialist  on  the 
subject,  and  has  all  the  value  of  an  authority. 
Six  volumes  are  so  far  ready,  uniformly  bound, 
gilt  top,  and  the  whole  done  in  the  excellent 
style  for  which  the  Riverside  Press  is  famous. 
The  volumes  issued  are  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  Oregon  and  Kansas. 
Pennsylvania  is  soon  to  follow.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  also  just  issued  another  work.  The 
0  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Louis  Ajs^assis  ($2 
j)er  vol.),  by  the  late  eminent  scientist's  daugh- 
ter, in  two  most  elegant  octavo  volumes,  gilt 
top,  and  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated, 
making  it  a  specially  handsome  and  valuable 
present.  The  first  volume  enves  the  life  of 
Agassiz  from  his  birth  on  May  i8th,  1807,  to 
the  end  of  his  European  residence,  where  he 
was  famous  as  a  scientist,  and  on  terms  of  cor- 
respondence with  men  like  Schelling,  Oken, 
DSllinger,  Cuvier,  Humboldt  and  others,  before 
•  he  came  to  America  in  1846,  at  which  time  the 
second  volume  commences,  and  gives  a  full  and 
most  interesting  account  of  his  work  as  professor 
at  Cambridge,  his  important  coast  and  lake  ex- 
plorations, lecturing  tours,  life  in  South  Caro- 
lina, journey  to  South  America,  his  great  work 
of  founding  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology at  Cambridge,  et,c.,  until  his  death  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1873.  A  boulder  from  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar  marks  his  resting  place  in  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery.    An  inspiring  life  and  book. 

Of  quite  a  di^erent  character,  but  not  less 
interesting,  is  ''Boots  and  Saddles,''  or  Life  in 
Dakota  with  Gen.  Custer  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50),  written  in  an  unassuming,  affectionate 
style  by  the  widow  of  that  dashing  cavalryman. 
It  ^vcs  a  very  graphic  account  of  life  on  the 
plains,  the  hardships  and  enjoyments,  the  bright 
and  dark  experiences  of  camp  and  barracks 
and  frontier  fort.  Its  unconscious  revelation  of 
Mrs.  Custer's  own  beautiful  and  devoted  true 
womanly  character  will  to  many  be  the  most 


charming  feature  of  the  whole  book.  Two 
recent  novels  should  also  be  mentioned  here  as 
making  suitable  presents.  The  best  one  of  them 
is  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  "  latest  and  most 
perfect  work,  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains^'  (Boston:  Houg^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  It  is  a  novel  worth  preserving:  thor- 
oughly American  in  every  respect,  and  by  a 
young  lady  who  seems  to  have  a  great  reputa- 
tion before  her.  Its  characters  are  all  original, 
clearly  painted,  and  vigorous,  living,  intensely 
real  persons.  Its  descriptions  of  Tennessee 
mountain  scenery  are  magnificent,  and  some  of 
the  situations,  as  the  gander  pulling,  the  scene 
in  the  meetin"  house  when  the  prophet  is  ar- 
rested, the  illicit  whisky  still  in  the  dark  cavern 
with  its  band  of  gnome-like  moonshiners,  and 
finally  the  mistaken  vengeance  of  these  latter, 
are  full  of  intense  dramatic  power.  While 
through  all  runs  a  sweet,  tender  and  pathetic 
love  story  of  the  purest  kind.  We  are  less 
pleased  with  Bret  Harte's  latest  story,  Marttja, 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $\.)  It  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  very  artistically  written,  and  gives 
a  good  idea  of  Mexican  high  and  low  life.  But 
neither  in  plot  nor  character  does  it  seem  to  us  to 
be  up  to  Mr.  Harte's  best.  The  fact  is,  there 
has  been  very  little  really  first- class  work  done 
in  recent  fiction  in  this  country.  All  the  more 
satisfactory  is  it  therefore  to  be  able  to  turn  to 
such  perpetual  favorites  as  "  Uncle  Tom^s 
Cabin''  given  us  in  a  new  and  improved  dress, 
and  at  a  cheaper  price  than  ever  before  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  |i.)  It  is  one  of  those  books 
that  every  individual  American  should  read,  not 
only  because  it  has  become  a  historic  book  in 
the  truest  sense,  a  part  of  our  history,  but  also 
for  its  own  merits  and  its  altogether  wholesome 
influence.  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  book  itself  in  this  edition.  If  you 
have  a  friend,  old  or  young,  who  has  not  yet 
read  it  this  is  the  book  to  give  him.  Another 
ever-new  old  book  is  Irving*s  charminer  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle"  (New  York:  Arthur  Hinds), 
printed  and  bound  in  unique  and  tasteful  style 
on  pale  green  paper,  a  feature  of  the  "Amster- 
dam Edition."  It  is  prettier  mechanically  than 
any  Christmas  card,  and  costs  less,  and  lasts  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  usefulness  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  Finally  there  are  Lowell's  inimitable 
**  Bis^low  Papers,"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
^i  per  vol.).  in  two  volumes  of  the  exquisite 
Riverside  Aldine  series,  than  which  nothing 
more  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful 
in  form  has  been  produced  in  this  country  for 
many  a  year.  All  the  volumes  of  this  series 
are  models  of  the  printer's  and  binder's  taste 
and  skill,  a  delight  to  the  sense  of  sight  and 
touch  alike,  while  their  contents  are  the  very 
cream  of  American  literature.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  mention  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  Christmas  presents,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.'s  series  of  Calendars,  Emerson's,  Longfel- 
low's, Whittier's,  Holmes's,  and  the  new  ones 
issued  this  year,  the  Lowell  and  the  Whitney 
Calendars.  They  are  all  differently  ornamented, 
and  each  seems  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  ought  to  be  in  every 
school  room.     {$1  each.) 
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Religion  is  reproached  with  not  being  progressive ; 
it  makes  amends  by  being  imperishable.  The  endur- 
ing element  in  ow  humanity  is  not  in  the  doctrines 
which  we  concisely  elaborate,  but  in  the  faiths  which 
unconsciously  dispose  of  us,  and  never  slumber  but  to 
wake  again.  What  treatise  on  sin,  what  philosophy 
of  retribution,  is  as  fresh  as  the  fifty-first  Psalm  ?  "What 
scientific  theory  lias  lasted  like  the  Lnrd*s  Prayer?  It 
is  an  evidence  of  movement  that  in  a  library  no  books 
beconie  sooner  obsolete  than  books  of  science.    It  is 


no  less  a  mark  of  stability  tliat  poetry  and  rdigioas 
literature  survive,  and  even  ultimate  philosophies 
seldom  die  but  to  rise  again.  These,  and  with  them 
the  kindred  services  of  devotion,  are  the  expressions 
of  aspirations  and  faiths  which  forever  cry  out  for  in- 
teipreters  and  guides.  And  in  proportion  as  yon  car- 
ry your  appeal  to  those  deepest  seats  of  our  nature, 
you  not  only  reach  the  firmest  ground,  but  touch  ac- 
cordant notes  in  every  human  heait,  so  that,  inevitably, 
the  response  turns  out  a  harmony. — Dr,  Martimaul 


TOUCH  NOT  THE  CUP. 


T.  H.  BATtT. 

Jambs  H.  Aikmah. 


1.  Touch  not  the  cup,    it    is  death  to  thy     soul;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

2.  Touch  not  the  cup  when  the  wine  glistens  bright ;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

3.  Touch  not  the  cup,    young  man,  in  thy  pride;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

4.  Touch  not  the  cup,    oh,      drink  not  a      drop;  Touch  not  the  cup, 


touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 


Ma   •    ny     I    know  who  have  quaffed  from  that  bowl ;   Touch  not  the  cup, 

Though  like  the   ru   -  by    it    shines  in    the     light;   Touch  not  the  cup. 

Hark    to     the  warn  -  ing    of  thousands  who*ve  died ;   Touch  not  the  cup. 

All      that  thou    lov  -  est    en  -  treat  thee  to       stop;   Touch  not  the  cup. 


touch 
touch 
touch 
touch 


It  not. 

it  not. 

it  not. 

it  not. 


Lit   -  tie  they  thought  that  the  demon  was  there,  Blindly  they  drank  and  were  caught  in  the  snare ; 

Fangs  of  the    ser- pent  are  hid    in  the  bowl,  Deep-ly  the  poi  -  son  may  en  -  ter  thy    soul. 

Go       to  their  lone  -  ly  and   des  -  o  -  late  tomb.  Think  of  their  death,  of  their  sorrow  and  gloom ; 

Stop !  for  tlie  home  that  to    tkee    is    so    dear,  Stop !  for  the  friends  that  to  thee  are  so     near, 


Then     of  1  hat  death-dealing  bowl,  oh,  be -ware;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

Soon    will    it  plunge  thee  be  -  yond  thy  con  -  trol ;  Touch  not  the  cup. 

Think  that  perhaps  thou  may'st  share  in  their  doom ;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

Stop!     for  thycoun-try,  in  trembling  and     fear.  Touch  not  the  cup, 


touch  it  not. 

touch  it  not. 

touch  it  not. 

touch  it  not. 


I  FEEL  sore  at  heart  now.  One  of  the  noblest  na- 
tures that  used  to  sit  in  these  seats,  one  I  loved  and 
who  loved  me ;  whose  hand  was  as  large  in  its  gener- 
osity as  a  prairie;  who  had  all  the  prospects  of  a  noble 
and  useful  life,  who  could  restrain  himself  and  stop 
when  he'd  a  mind  to.  But  he  has  gone  down  to  such 
a  degree  in  intemperance  that  his  friends  Jiave  given 
him  up  in  despair.  How  many  of  that  kind  have  I 
seen ;  and  the  time  as  it  passed  did  not  suffice  for  him, 
or  for  them.     They  say :  "  To  be  sure  I  smoke ;  but 


only  seven  to  ten  cigars  a  day ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity 
for  me — I  can  give  it  up."  Or,  **  I  know  I  drink  a 
little;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity  for  me;  I  can  give  it  up 
to-day."  But  they  don't ;  and  they  don't  next  year,  or 
the  year  after;  and  when  they  hear  the  roar  of  the  tide 
of  perdition,  over  the  verge  of  which  they  will  plunge 
finally,  they  can't.  The  time  when  men  ought  to  stop  is 
when  they  first  see  the  peril ;  when  there  is  time  enough 
for  judgment,  enough  to  bong  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  lower. — Beecher, 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


Dbparthent  of  Public  Instruction" 
Harrisburg,  Jan.  i,  1886. 
To  Robert  E.  Pattisow,  Governor  of  ikt  Cotn- 
manweallh  of  Pennsylvetnia  ; 

SIR :  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Superiu- 
tcndent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
ending  June  i,  A.  D.,  1885. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, this  report,  while  embracing  full  sta- 
tistics, confines  itself  to  brief  general  state- 
ments and  suggestions  without  proposing 
any  definite  legislation. 

COMPARATIVE    STATISTICS. 

It  is  quite  plain  from  the  enclosed  statis- 
tics that  the  commao  schools  throughout 
the  Stale  are  steadily  advancing.  The  av- 
erage term  is  increasing,  and  is  now  over 
seven  months  (709).  The  minimum  term 
of  five  months  still  remains.  The  Legislature 
has  been  urged  to  advance  it  to  six  months. 
Thus  far,  however,  all  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  failed.  The  people,  who  have  al- 
ready carried  the  average  term  beyond 
seven  months,  will  not  much  longer  allow 
the  public  fiind  to  be  appropriated  to  schools 
where  the  children  receive  only  five  months 
of  tuition.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  school  law  for  a  district  to  give  the 
poorer  class  only  five  months  of  school,  and 
then,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
better  able,  organize  a  subscription  school, 


while  at  the  same  time  said  district  is  draw- 
ing from  the  public  fiind  in  the  same  ratio 
as  districts  where  public  schook  are  kept 
open  for  all  classes  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
months.  The  minimum  term  must  and  will 
be  increased,  for  public  sentiment  will  in 
good  time  enforce  legislative  recognition. 

The  number  of  enrolled  pupils  has  in- 
creased sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  (16,119),  making  a  total  of  nine 
hundred  eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  (982,158).  The  increase  ot 
average  number  of  pupils  in  actual  attend- 
ance is  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  (21,450),  which  is  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  (5,331)  more 
than  the  increase  of  number  of  enrolled 
pupils.  This  of  itself  is  very  gratifying ;  yet 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  the  average  number  attendmg 
schools  is  too  large,  numbering  three  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  and  thirty  (325,030). 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  remedy  this 
evil.  Every  inducement  raust  be  held  out 
to  increase  both  enrollment  and  average 
attendance,  or  more  stringent  legislation 
will  be  required  in  the  way  of  compulsory 
attendance. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  now  en- 
gaged is  twenty:two  thousand  eight  hundred' 
and  sixty  four  (33,864),  ^n  increase  of  four 
hundred  (400).  There  has  been  a  decrease 
of  eighty-eight  (88)  in  number  of  male 
teachers,  and  an  increase  of  four  hundred  ^ 
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and  eighty- eight  C488)  in  number  of  female 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  has 
increased  a  very  little  ;  for  males  it  is  now 
l39*oi,  and  for  females  I30. 08.  This  is  far 
below  what  it  should  be.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  female  teachers  is  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 
(5,922)  in  excess  of  the  number  of  male 
teachers,  and  that  their  average  monthly 
salary  is  about  nine  dollars  less,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  yet  much  unjust  discrimination 
against  female  teachers  in  respect  to  salary, 
while  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  their 
great  value  in  our  educational  work.  We 
trust  that  the  unjust  discrimination  referred 
to  will  soon  be  removed.  Doing  equal 
work,  and  in  most  cases  the  very  best  pri- 
mary work  which  b  done  in  the  State,  it  is 
unreasonable  that  they  should  not  receive 
corresponding  remuneration.  Often  the 
very  serious  mistake  is  made  of  promoting 
teachers  from  the  primary  grade  to  another 
grade  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  higher 
salary.  When  efficient  in  their  grade,  pro- 
mote their  salary,  and  keep  them  where  they 
are  doing  their  best  work,  and  not  transfer 
them  from  their  sphere  of  greatest  useful- 
ness. This  evidently  is  the  course  which 
prudence  and  economy  dictate. 

NEW  SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Much  interest  has  manifested  itself  during 
the  year  in  the  matter  of  erecting  school 
buildings.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
(432)  new  buildings  have  been  reported  to 
this  department.  From  careful  observation 
we  are  satisfied  that  an  increased  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  school-architecture, 
and  far  more  attention  than  heretofore  is 
paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  build- 
ings. There  is  yet,  however,  a  very  large 
margin  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 
The  careful  preservation  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  our  children  while  at  school  de- 
mands the  prompt  and  most  guarded  atten- 
tion of  our  school  directors  throughout  the 
State. 

Most  thankfully  do  we  here  recognize  the 
recent  noble  act  of  a  citizen  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, who  with  a  generosity  only 
equaled  by  the  modesty  with  which  it  was 
characterized,  supplied  at  his  own  expense 
a  school  district  of  Clearfield  county  with  a 
model  school  building  furnished  and  com- 
plete in  all  its  arrangements,  costing  some 
1 20, 000.  Remembering  what  was  so  nobly 
done  not  long  since  at  Steelton,  Dauphin 
county,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  good  work 
thus  continued  in  another  county,  and  we 
hope  that  the  same  generous  spirit  may  be 
revealed  throughout  the  whole  length  and 


breadth  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  here 
insert  a  brief  extract  from  the  public  notice 
forwarded  to  us  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  generous  donation  of  General  Pat- 
ton,  above  referred  to : 

"No  expense  of  money  or  effort  has  been 
spared  in  making  this  fine  structure  comfort- 
able and  durable.  But  while  we  pay  due 
honor  to  General  Patton  we  know  that  he 
appreciates  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
board  upon  whose  shoulders  much  of  the 
detailed  management  rested.  The  building 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  if  not 
the  finest,  in  the  State,  and  is  from  the 
great  heart  and  great  purse  of  one  of  our 
Commonwealth's  best  citizens.  Contrary 
to  the  American  craze,  that  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  nation's  favorite  sons,  it 
is  necessary  to  rear  monuments  of  marble, 
he  chose  rather  to  build  an  edifice  which 
shall  be  a  public  good  throughout  the  ages 
of  the  future,  thereby  writing  his  name  in 
living  letters  upon  the  pages  of  history  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men." 

TOO  GREAT  DEMANDS  MADE  UPON  OUR  COM- 
MON  SCHOOLS. 

No  greater  or  more  mischievous  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  suppose  that  our  com- 
mon schools  can  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
which  afflict  our  social  life.  It  is  true, 
these  schools  receive  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  a  very  early  and  suscepti- 
ble age, — an  age  in  which  impressions  are 
likely  to  be  almost  indelible.  Great  care, 
therefore,  should  be  taken  that  these  im- 
pressions be  such  as  shall  lead  towards  a  firm 
moral  life.  But  Ipng  before  the  teacher  be- 
gins his  work,  the  child  has  been  under  the 
far  more  direct  and  powerful  influence  of 
family  life.  This  has  touched  and  entered 
the  child's  being  even  before  any  self-con- 
scious activity  has  shown  itself.  Who,  in- 
deed, can  measure  or  number  the  heredita- 
ments which  come  to  a  child  from  his  parent- 
age? Physical  characteristics  in  way  of 
outward  form  and  inward  temperament, 
showing  themselves  more  clearly  from  day 
to  day  and  recognized  at  once  by  all,  are 
only  the  evidences  of  a  still  more  inward 
fashion  of  mind  and  soul, — all  of  which  con- 
dition, without  determining  however,  the 
child's  development  from  birth  onward. 
Add  now  the  thousand  immediate  influences 
which  the  family  exerts  hour  by  hour — the 
moral  or  immoral  atmosphere  of  the  fire- 
side— the  mild  or  rough  and  impassioned  re- 
straints of  the  domestic  circle — the  blessed- 
ness or  wretchedness  of  home-life  in  which 
the  child  is  planted, — and  how  plain  it  be- 
comes that,  behind  the  school,  there  is  a  nur- 
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sery  of  good  or  evil,  a  ministry  in  way  of 
character  formation^  which  far  transcends 
that  of  the  teacher,  hx)wever  capable  and 
faithful  he  may  be.  This  ministration  also 
follows  the  child  throughout  and  long  after 
his  school-life,  cooperating  it  may  be  with 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  giving  to  it 
a  force  hard  to  resist,  or  antagonizing  it, 
thwarting  every  effort  and  rendering  vain 
the  patient  labor  of  years. 

Moreover,  beyond  the  family  life,  upon 
which  as  a  basis  the  public  school  must  rest, 
there  are  for  the  child  social  companionships, 
— attractions  here  and  repulsions  there, — 
high  grades  of  rank  and  low  depths  of  misery, 
— the  rich  and  poor, — the  chivalrous  and 
mean, — the  cultured  and  the  ill-mannered  ; 
and  sdl  this  forms  a  school  over  which  the 
teacher  of  the  common  school  has  but  little 
control,  and  which,  in  most  cases  far  sur- 
passes his  best  efforts  in  its  directness  and 
power.  This  is  enough  to  show,  without 
further  detail,  that  the  common-school  is  at 
best  only  one  factor,  although  very  potent, 
among  innumerable  others  which  have  to 
do  with  the  character  and  general  tone  of 
our  social  life.  It  is  vain  then  to  thrust  the 
whole  burden  of  responsibility  upon  it,  and 
make  it  by  visionary  effort  the  Hercules  who 
must  strangle  the  Nemean  lion,  or  bum  and 
bury  the  severed  heads  of  theLernaean  hydra. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  another  mis- 
take of  kindred  character,  viz. :  the  attempt 
to  make  our  common-schools  answer,  in  a 
direct  Jwayy  the  ever-varying  and  ever-widen- 
ing demands  of  our  business  life.  They  must, 
some  think,  become  at  the  <>ame  time  schools 
of  technology,  that  through  them  the  Com- 
monwealth may  secure  a  body  of  young  men 
and  women  sufficiently  skilled  to  handle 
with  efficiency  the  various  industrial  trades 
which  mark  our  present  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. The  demands  thus  sought  to  be  met 
refer  to  industries  as  varying  as  the  winds, 
and  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
What  or  who  shall  determine  the  selection 
here  atmidst  such  almost  infinite  variety? 
Bakeries  and  barbershops,  making  boots  and 
bottles  and  cloth  and  chemicals,  each  dis- 
tinct in  its  details,  carpet-weaving,  paper 
making,  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and 
iron,  and  steel  works,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  ad  in- 
finitumy — all  alike  challenge  us,  and  demand 
willing  and  skillful  hands.  This  work,  also, 
in  almost  every  case,  would  require  the  prac- 
tical control  and  management  of  a  large 
number  of  complicated  labor-saving  ma- 
chines; for  our  industries  have  passed  far 
beyond  the  old  idea  of  manual  labor  in  way 
of  apprenticeship. 


Even  grant  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
all  these  businesses  in  their  most  elementary 
forms  into  our  schools,  or  that  a  satisfactory 
selection  could  be  made,  and  only  a  favored 
few  find  attention,  we  should  in  the  end 
only  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  our  common- 
schools,  by  any  such  attempt.  They  were 
never  designed  to  be  in  any  sense  specific 
bnsiness  schools y  but  common  schools ^  in 
which  a  limited  measure  of  intellectual  and 
will  culture  might  be  secured  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  children,  that 
when  subsequently  entering  upon  any 
special  line  of  business  or  study,  they  may 
have  self-possession  and  intelligence  enough 
to  prepare  themselves  with  greater  prompt- 
ness for  its  demands,  whether  it  be  black- 
smithing  or  voting,  and  maintain  their 
post  with  resolute  firmness  as  free,  thinking 
men,  who  hold  in  clear  vision  the  true  mean- 
ing and  dignity  of  personal  life,  and  who 
have  caught  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  a  world 
of  truth  whose  inspiring  presence  is  a  guide, 
and  solace,  and  glory  amidst  their  toil, — a 
serene  light,  as  from  Heaven,  beckoning 
them  upward  from  day  to  day. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as 
desiring  to  divorce  from  our  common  school 
instruction  the  practical  element  involved  in 
all  proper  educational  work.  The  necessity 
of  clear,  accurate  perception  challenged  by 
direct  reference  to  concrete  objects,  and 
made  vivid  and  lasting  by  the  hand  aiding 
the  mind's  eye  in  tracing  their  figure  and 
relations,  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
Vague  word-forms  cannot  start  into  clear 
articulation  the  thinking  of  the  child. 
There  is  a  large  field  in  all  the  elements  of 
science  for  direct  labor  of  this  kind ;  but 
this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  work-shop,  and 
has  to  do  with  knoivledge^  and  not  directly 
with  trades  or  professions.  Weights  and  meas- 
ures are  best  learned  by  weighing  and  meas- 
uring at  the  start.  The  principles  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  admit  of  direct  practical  ap- 
plication and  proof.  Natural  science  invites 
the  pupil  to  use  intelligent  eyes  in  the  realm 
of  nature  spread  out  around  him,  and  his 
powers  of  keen,  critical  observation  can  be 
cultivated  in  no  other  way.  The  handling 
of  a  bean  in  contrast  with  a  grain  of  corn 
will  open  the  eyes  of  a  child  to  the  differ- 
encce  between  a  dicotyledon  and  a  mono- 
cotyledon much  more  promptly  than  a 
memorizing  of  the  terms.  So  also  in  chem- 
istry and  allied  studies,  the  laboratory  must 
be  the  study-room.  Doing  is  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  will  carried  into  effect  through  the 
medium  of  the  understanding,  and  is  of  in- 
calculable advantage.     But    in   this  whole 
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work,  we  must  not  forget  \}^^X.  fact-lore  is  but 
little  removed  from  word-lore^  unless  the 
presence  of  an  interpreting  mind  meets  mind 
enshrined  in  all  the  phenomena  under  obser- 
vation. It  is  not  the  eye  of  flesh,  however 
aided  by  instruments,  but  the  inner  eye  of 
reason,  that  grasps  the  law,  for  law  and  rela- 
tions of  use  are  the  Divine  reason  immanent 
in  things.  The  educational  process  after  all 
is  an  unsensing  of  the  mind,  that  it  may 
transcend  the  passing  phenomena  and  see 
with  clear  vision  the  ever-abiding  law. 

Our  children  need  much  of  such  training 
that  they  may  not  move  with  vapid  stare 
through  worlds  of  infinite  reason  around  and 
beneath  and  above  them.  They  must  find  in- 
telligent companionship  with  flowers,  and 
shrubs,  and  trees,  and  animals,  and  air,  and 
blue  heavens,  and  encircling  stars,  and  gain 
some  thoughtful  apprehension  of  the  acts, 
and  industries,  and  thoughts,  and  experiences 
of  mankind.  In  work  of  this  kind  our  com- 
mon schools  can  best  meet  the  demands  of  a 
practical  training,  while  leaving  to  higher 
schools  of  technology  the  work  which  our 
industrial  trades  so  urgently  demand,  and 
which  by  such  schools  alone,  can  be  ade- 
quately done. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  however, 
that  cert&in  fundamental  principles,  if  such 
there  be,  which  are  general  characteristics 
of  all  mechanical  industries,  may  be  satis- 
fectorily  and  successfully  taught  in  our 
larger  cities  by  a  definite  system  of  Manual 
Training  Schools,  where  a  proper  co-ordina- 
tion between  mental  and  physical  work  is 
maintained,  and  where  the  eflbrt  is  not  that 
of  making  the  tradesman  or  artisan.  The 
main  end,  however,  must  be  instructiony  not 
production.  The  pedagogic  value  of  the  work 
must  rule,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chil- 
dren may  be  better  prepared  for  higher 
schools  of  technology,  or  for  entering  with 
more  hopeful  promise  into  organized  estab- 
lishments of  mechanical  labor  with  which 
our  cities  abound.  Intellectual  needs  might 
not  be  sacrificed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  exclusion  of  some  studies  in  their  ele- 
ments of  detail, — in  their  quantitative  rather 
than  their  qualitative  character,  would  in 
this  case  without  doubt  become  necessary. 
But  this,  if  prudently  done,  would  be  an 
advantage  gained  rather  than  lost. 

This  whole  subject,  to  say  the  least,  is 
worthy  of  most  earnest  thought  and  of 
carefully-conducted  experiments.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  let  us  not  forget  that 
our  industries  demand  schools  of  purely 
technological  character,  just  as  much  as 
our  professions  do.      The  welfare  of   the  | 


State  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  organiza- 
tion in  our  great  commercial  centres,  and  no 
doubt  such  centres  will  command  abundant 
capital  to  give  them  a  thorough  equipment 
and  generous  support. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  DEMAND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

All  lower  schools  need  the  presence  of 
higher  schools  in  all  their  various  forms,  as 
much  as  a  foundation  needs  its  proper  super- 
structure.    A  sense  of  any  fixed  limitations 
in  educational  work  deadens    eflbrt,    and 
quenches  thirst  for  acquisition.     There  are 
no   limits  to  knowledge.      Reason    has   a 
boundless  horizon.     A  sense  of  the  great 
expanse  widening  out  before   us  leads   us 
onward.     All  need  the   inspiration   which 
comes  from  the  knowable    unknown,    the 
dim  outlines  of  which  glimmer  in  our  ap- 
prehension.    Although  we  may  walk  by  the 
brook's  side,  and  listen  joyfully  to  the  sweet 
music  which  it  makes  with   the  enamelled 
stones,  yet  we  must  hear  the  rush  of  the 
river's  wide  sweep  and  the  grand  roar  of  the 
mighty  sea,  or  we  shall  loiter  too  long  upon 
its  sedgy  banks,  and  our  journey  be  but  half 
begun.     There    should    be  underlying  all 
common   school   work,   an   elevating  hop>e 
that   many  of  the  children,  whose  talents 
might  otherwise  be  buried,  will  be  prompted 
to  advance  to  higher  schools  of  training, 
and  put  their  talents  to  utmost  usury,  and 
thus  give  to  the  Commonwealth  her  highest 
ornament,  and  guardianship,  and  realize  in 
themselves  that  enlargement  of  mind  and 
inward   illumination  of  knowledge,  which 
gives  such  assured  directness  and  quickness 
of  action   to   every   power,  however  chal- 
lenged, and  which,  if  interfused  with  the 
glow  of  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  will  loose 
them   from  all  fetters  of  flesh,  and  sense, 
and  fate,  and  finite  things, — 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes,  at  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis 
avari.  * 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  higher  schools  so 
intimately  related  to  our  common  schools 
as  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  wel- 
fare and  advancement,  viz :  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Their  claim  upon  public  at- 
tention, therefore,  needs  special  and  fre- 
quent enforcement. 

All  recognize  that  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  an  ethical  one,  where  a 
developed  will  and  understanding  meet  the 

*  Happy  is  he  who  hath  grasped  the  causes  of 
things,  and  hath  cast  beneath  his  feet  all  fears,  and 
inexorable  fate,  and  the  din  of  greedy  Acheron. 
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same  powers  in  their  undeveloped  or  poten- 
tial form,  to  arouse,  inspire  and  enquicken 
them  to  proper  self-assertion  and  activi  ty .  It 
is  living  mind  speaking  to  mind,  thought 
challenging  thought,  will  entering  will, 
— a  process  of  most  solemn  import.  Hence 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  must  be 
those  moral  qualifications  which  constitute 
a  well-developed  manhood  or  womanhood. 
These  give  the  necessary  foundation,  the 
conditions  without  which  but  little  can  be 
accomplished.  Yet  accompanying  all  this, 
there  is  a  distinctly  professional  element — a 
science  of  teaching — a  philosophy  and 
method  and  history  of  procedure,  demand- 
ing definite  experience  and  study, — a  real 
realm  of  theoretic  and  historic  pedagogy. 

Indeed,  in  the  application  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  any  definite  sphere  of  ethical  rela- 
tions, such  for  example  as  the  family  or  the 
state,  how  idle  it  would  be  to  set  aside  the 
specific  study  of  the  whole  history  of  such 
application  running  through  ages,  and  .pre- 
sumptuously begin  de  novo^  and  construct 
out  of  ourselves,  as  spiders  do  their  webs, 
what  is  the  growth  of  centuries  in  the  way 
of  common  and  statute  law  I  So  here  as  re- 
gards the  school, — a  definite  sphere  of  ethical 
relations, — it  is  nothing  less  than  a  stupid 
self-exaltation  upon  the  part  of  any  teacher 
to  ignore  the  reality  and  force  of  pedagogic 
science  and  history.  As  well  might  the 
lawyer  trust  to  his  own  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation to  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  legal  procedure,  and  set 
aside  all  study  of  Blackstone  or  Coke,  as 
quite  unnecessary,  if  not  impeditive.  Schools 
for  pedagogic  study,  we  repeat,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  organization  and  advance- 
ment of  our  public  instruction.  The  more 
widely  this  is  felt  and  acknowledged  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  issue  of  our  work.  Fre- 
quently have  we  pressed  this  matter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  We  call 
attention  to  these  schools  now,  not  so  much  to 
defend  or  enforce  their  claims,  as  to  urge 
the  managers  thereof  to  give  far  greater  em- 
phasis, if  circumstances  will  allow,  to  the 
historic  side  of  the  profession.  The  study 
of  Socrates  through  Xenophon  and  Plato — 
the  careful  survey  of  the  whole  educational 
^system  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome — the 
critical  examination  of  the  didactic  work  of 
the  midiseval  world  as  conducted  by  the 
great  monastic  scholars — the  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  method  and  fruit  of  the  labors  of 
such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  others  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Peroz,  and  Schmidt,  and  Raumer  and  others, 


— all  this  should  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  a  State  Normal 
School ;  and  we  should  be  more  than  grati- 
fied if  the  law  were  such  as  to  authorize  the 
State  to  appoint  at  least  one  teacher  in  each 
State  Normal  School,  whose  chair  should  be 
confined  to  just  this  work.  There  must  be 
an  earnest  and  well-directed  effort?  by  all 
educators  to  give  to  these  schools  a  broad 
professional  character,  that  they  may  chal- 
lenge the  respectful  attention  of  our  highest 
scholars,  bring  into  clear  light  the  meaning 
and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  high  office,  and 
furnish  a  body  of  workers  throughout  the 
State,  whose  thoroughness  and  skill  shall  be 
recognized  and  rewarded. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

Our  County  Institutes,  as  partial  aids  to 
our  Normal  School  work,  have  been  doing 
most  excellent  service  in  promoting  the 
professional  knowledge  and  zeal  of  the 
teachers.  In  no  other  State  of  the  Union, 
perhaps,  have  County  Institutes  awakened 
such  general  and  sympathizing  interest  in 
educational  matters.  The  sessions  are 
crowded  with  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion. In  many  counties  a  very  large  con- 
vention of  directors  constitutes  a  peculiar 
and  most  admirable  feature  of  the  institute 
week.  Our  County  Superintendents  richly 
deserve  public  praise  for  their  earnestness 
and  skillful  management  in  this  regard.  The 
whole  responsibility  is  very  properly  left  in 
their  hands.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
they  are  familiar  with  their  own  fields  of 
labor,  that  they  knoif  the  needs  of  the 
schools  which  they  superintend,  and  can 
best  meet  such  needs  through  their  institute 
work.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  has  abund- 
antly justified  itself  by  the  results  thereof. 
It  is  with  hesitation,  therefore,  that  we 
attempt  any  suggestions ;  and  certainly  we 
do  it  with  no  intention  of  intruding  where 
we  have  no  jurisdiction,  but  rather  with  the 
desire  of  giving  the  benefit  of  our  own  obser- 
vation, assured  that  any  counsel  we  may  offer 
will  be  carefully  considered,  and  gain  all 
the  attention  it  may  deserve.  ' 

Many  of  our  counties  are  very  large  and 
populous,  embracing  cities  and  boroughs 
where  advanced  graded  schools  and  high 
schools  are  in  successful  operation.  These 
schools,  differing  in  so  many  respects  from 
the  ordinary  ungraded  schools  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  have  difficulties  of  manage- 
ment peculiar  to  themselves,  and  their 
teachers  need  the  help  of  instruction  which 
will  meet  with  great  directness  their  especial 
wants.     So  also  in  every  large  county  there 
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are,  on  the  one  hand,  many  teachers  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  teaching  and 
have  gained  thereby  a  large  measure  of 
pedagogic  skill  and  therefore  need  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  instruction  from  that  which 
teachers  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  just 
entering  the  ranks,  desire  and  require.  In 
view  of  this,  and  to  secure  against  any  division 
which  will  interfere  with  that  general  public 
interest  which  now  so  fotunately  characterizes 
our  county  institutes,  we  have  thought  that 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  advan- 
tage by  which  one-half  of  each  day  might 
be  devoted  to  general  instruction  when  all 
are  assembled,  and  the  remaining  half  to  a 
three-fold  division  of  teachers,  as  above  indi- 
cate.d,  each  division  being  supplied  with  its 
own  special  instructor.  Of  course  any  such 
arrangement  must  be  made  with  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  teachers,  and  not  in  any 
arbitrary  manner.  If  found  at  all  practi- 
cable, such  division  would  guard  against  the 
threatening  danger  of  losing  from  our  county 
institutes  the  presence  of  the  teachers  of 
our  cities  and  boroughs,  would  make  the  in- 
struction more  pointed  and  critical,  and,  if 
prudently  managed,  could  be  kept  from  any 
just  charge  of  fostering  caste  or  of  showing 
improper  partiality,  and  all  this  without 
neglecting  the  general  public  interest  which 
we  regard  so  important. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  here  that 
these  institutes,  being  a  part  of  the  organic 
school  law,  and  not  conventions  of  mere 
choice,  the  teachers  attending  them  should 
be  paid  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  paid 
for  their  labors  in  the  school-room.  Direc- 
tors should  be  required  by  law  to  regard 
this  as  part  of  the  teacher's  work  in  behalf 
of  the  school  in  which  he  teaches,  and  in- 
clude the  same  in  the  contract  as  part  of  his 
proper  remuneration.  They  have,  in  our 
judgment,  full  authority  to  do  so  now ;  for 
the  recent  twenty-day  law  only  excludes 
counting  the  institute  week,  a  part  of  the 
school  month  as  heretofore,  but  says  noth- 
ing against  remuneration  in  way  of  contract 
for  the  time  so  spent. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  law  requiring 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  as  part 
of  the  necessary  curriculum  of  our  public 
schools,  a  word  here  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Of  course,  where  children  cannot  read  in- 
telligently or  with  ease,  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  ordinary  common  sense 
to  expect  them  to  use  a  text-book.  Their 
instruction,  to  be  such  and  not  a  farce,  must 
be  oral  j  and  such  instruction  must  and 
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ought  to  be  given,  properly  adapted  to  the 
age  and  attainment  of  the  pupil.  In  higher 
grades  text -books,  in  full  conformity  with 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  law,  should 
be  used ;  and  thus  all  pupils,  whether  of 
low  or  high  grades,  will  receive  instruction. 
It  is  needless  to  anticipate  difficulties.  Chil- 
dren, it  is  true,  may  spend  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  ques- 
tion may  in  time  arise  whether  those  who 
have  already  studied  the  subject  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  must  be  made  to  go  over  and 
over  again  the  sanie  study  in  the  same  form 
from  year  to  year.  The  law  requires  no 
such  foolish  procedure.  It  requires  that 
each  and  every  child  in  our  public  schools 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the 
branches  referred  to,  and  this  under  proper 
regulations  according  to  the  age  and 
grade  of  the  pupil,  and  in  a  manner 
which  shall  exclude  all  useless  repetition  of 
the  same  elements  of  instruction.  Only 
enmity  to  the  law  can  warrant  such  an  in- 
terpretation as  will  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
which  plainly  is  that  all  our  children  shall 
gain  as  much  knowledge  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  as  our  common  schools,  in  their 
limited  sphere,  can  give,  accompanied  at 
each  step  with  a  proper  practical  application 
of  this  knowledge  in  reference  especially  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system.  Such  knowledge  is  in  itself 
of  vast  account,  and  such  special  applica- 
tion of  it,  in  way  of  warning,  properly  be- 
longs to  the  moral  discipline  which  should 
characterize  all  teaching,  whether  required 
by  definite  statute  or  not.  The  law-abiding 
habits  of  teachers  and  directors  give  abun- 
dant assurance  that  this  law  will  be  fully 
obeyed.  Of  this  we  have  had  no  doubts. 
We  are  willing  that  time  shall  demonstrate 
how  far  it  may  serve  to  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  pollute  social  life.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this  Commonwealth 
will  be  more  than  thankful  for  anything 
that  may  aid  their  children  in  keeping 
away  from  those  temptations  which  they 
themselves  so  much  fear,  and  from  which 
so  many  of  them  have  been  made  miserable 
and  broken-hearted. 

ARBOR   DAY. 

Recognizing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
Executive  proclamation  fixing  an  Arbor 
Day  for  the  Commonwealth,  it  has 
been  our  effort  and  pleasure  to  make 
it  in  every  way  as  efficient  for  good 
as  possible  in  relation  to  our  public 
schools.  Here,  among  the  children,  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  and  uses  of  tree-planting  can  be 
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formed,  which  will  deter  them,  it  is  hoped, 
from  that  destructive  greed  which  has  for- 
gotten the  value  and  beauty  of  green  wood- 
lands and  parks,  and  the  glory  of  shadowy 
hills  and  leaf-hidden  streams,  where  the 
trout  snaps  the  unwary  fly,  and  the  liver- 
worts peep  out  from  the  dewy  moss,  and 
wake-robins  nod  their  heads  to  the  answer- 
ing ferns.  Children  need,  in  their  innocent 
up-springing,  to  have  room  to  get  away 
from  the  garish  sun  and  rest,  as  upon 
a  mother's  bosom,  in  the  twilight  silence  of 
the  growing  woods.  We  have  endeavored 
to  keep  in  view,  so  far  as  possible,  the  edu- 
cational power  of  such  things,  by  urging 
that  our  school-grounds  be  supplied  with 
shade- trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the 
naked  walls  of  our  school-buildings  be  trel- 
lised  over  with  vines.  Children  feel  most 
deeply  the  ministry  of  that  which  charms 
the  eye. 

We  are  what  sun  and  winds  and  water  make  us ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

Unconsciously  each  impression  of  such 
character  sinks  into  the  tender  depths  of 
their  souls,  and  there  it  remains,  as,  in  re- 
flection, do  the  willows  in  the  placid  stream. 
In  fact  the  scenes  of  nature  are  perennial 
companions,  growing  more  friendly  from 
year  to  year.  Those  most  familiar,  wher- 
ever we  may  be,  are  ever  entering  the  study 
of  our  imagination,  and  often  giving  direc- 
tion even  to  our  acts.  "  The  shepherd,*'  as 
with  exquisite  pathos  has  been  said  by 
Wordsworth,  **is  half  a  shepherd  on  the 
stormy  sea,  and  hears  in  piping  shrouds  the 
tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds  of 
caves  and  trees ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  sees  mountains,  sees  the  forms  of 
sheep  that  grazed  on  verdant  hills." 

Arbor  Day,  repeated  in  our  schools  from 
year  to  year,  will  cultivate  a  reverent  love  of 
nature,  will  lead  our  children  to  value  stu- 
dious walks  along  our  streams  and  hills,  and 
through  our  winding  valleys  and  wide,  windy 
sweeps  of  harvest  fields  and  meadows,  and 
into  our  bosky  dells  to  waken  courteous 
Echo  to  give  them  answer  from  her  mossy 
couch.  There  is  a  power  and  culturing 
beauty  in  all  this  which  every  child  may 
experience  if  he  will ;  and  Arbor  Day  serves 
to  enforce  it  upon  his  thought.  Why  should 
not  our  school-children  cherish  a  holiday 
which  brings  them  into  direct  sympathy  with 
the  sweet  companionship  of  man  with  na- 
ture ?  Why  should  they  not  offer  their  aid 
in  giving  to  our  school-grounds  green  lawns 
over  which  the  wind-stirred  trees  may  scatter 
gold  and  porphyry, — ^where  the  laughing  daf- 


fodils may  welcome  the  returning  swallows, 
and  glowing  clusters  of  chrysanthemums  may 
soften  the  cold  of  Autumn  winds  with 
thoughts  of  summer  ?  Why  should  they  not 
surround  their  school-home,  which  they 
must  so  soon  leave  for  the  harsh  toil  of  busi- 
ness life,  with  all  that  can  make  the  memory 
of  it  a  joy  forever?  * 

A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS. 

Because  various  artificial  arrangements  be- 
come necessary  in  the  management  of  school- 
work,  and  well  defined  courses  of  study  are 
demanded  to  render  graded  schools  possible, 
accoippanied  as  these  must  be  with  examin- 
ations to  condition  transitions  from  one 
grade  to  another,  teachers  need  great  caution 
against  the  danger  of  making  the  aim  and 
uses  of  instruction,  bend  to  these  arrange- 
ments and  examination  in  such  way  as  to 
injure  both  themselves  and  their  pupils. 
Children  must  be  taught  to  read,  for  ex- 
ample :  but  the  aim  here,  upon  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  must  be  something  higher  than 
the  successful  passage  of  the  pupil  from  one 
reader  to  another  through  the  monotonous 
text-book  march  of  grade  to  grade.  The 
end  in  view  is  to  enable  the  child  clearly  to 
grasp  the  world  of  reason  that  confronts 
him  in  the  visible  forms  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  At  some  stage  of  the  process, 
therefore,  the  mere  act  of  learning  to  read 
must  pass  over  into  reading  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  wisdom  from  the  word' embodied 
experience  and  thought  of  mankind,  awaken- 
ing in  such  transition  a  greater  thirst  for 
knowledge  than  the  narrowing  ambition  to 
pass  an  examination  on  pauses,  inflections, 
emphasis,  tones,  etc.,  which  are  but  the 
scaffoldings  of  expression.  These  are  good 
in  their  place,  and  may  require  some  atten- 
tion in  the  process.  But  the  process  in  no 
sense  is  toward  them,  but  toward  the  sub- 
stance and  grandeur  of  literature.  Schools 
need  well  selected  libraries,  to  which  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  have  free  and  frequent 
access,  that  the  prescribed  course  of  the 
school,  going  through  six  readers  it  may  be, 
shall  not  fetter  both  alike  in  the  great  work 
begun. 

In  every  elementary  study,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  should  have  a  clear  vision  of  the 
end  toward  which  it  moves,  and  direct  the 
awakening  mind  of  the  child  thitherward 
with  no  uncertain  or  vacillating  step.  There 
must  be  teleology  in  teaching.  The  end 
must  be  seen  in  the  beginning,  and  serve  as 

*  From  reports  received  it  appears  that  forty  thou- 
sand, (40,00a)  trees  were  planted  in  1885,  as  a  re> 
suit  of  the  appointment  ol'  Arbor  Day. 
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a  directive  and  inspiring  motive  throughout 
the.  whole  advance.  To  plant  a  walnut 
simply  as  a  seed,  without  reference  to  what 
is  legitimately  involved  in  its  growth  and 
development,  is  but  to  stick  it  at  random  in 
the  ground,  tiear  the  building  it  may  be,  to 
thrust  its  branches  against  the  windows 
which  are  to  admit  light,  or  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  walk  to  impede  exit  and  en- 
trance, and  endanger  its  own  preservation. 
To  start  upon  any  given  course  of  study 
without  knowing  the  end  toward  which  it 
logically  directs  itself,  is  to  start  at  random 
and  with  unsteady  gait.  Children  demand  a 
proper  guidance  in  this  regard.  They  are 
not  things, — they  are  living  souls.  Already 
in  rudimentary  form  the  various  sciences 
are  enveloped  in  them,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  an  understanding  which  may 
be  interfused  with  an  inner  rational  light, 
and  come  under  the  sway  of  truth.  The 
teacher  must  be  able  to  make  full  account 
of  this,  and  in  his  most  primary  instruc^^ion 
be  sure  that  he  is  turning  the  glance  of  the 
pupil  toward  knowledge^ — toward  truth  a 
recipient  form  for  which  the  intellect  is, — 
and  not  toward  arranged  limitations  of 
grade, — that  his  orienting  is  not  false,  and 
the  whole  process  not  cramped  and  fettered 
either  by  his  own  too  narrow  vision  or  by 
the  necessary  machinery  of  his  school.  The 
most  advanced  and  noblest  scholar  will  find 
that  he  can  take  the  soft  hand  of  his 
youngest  pupil,  and  soon  realize  how  eagerly 
his  own  slightest  onward  leading  will  be 
followed  by  the  child,  for  mind  delights  to 
marry  mind,  and  science  is  but  the  truth  of 
the  world  in  forms  of  reason,  which  reason 
seeks,  and  without  which,  it  can  not  be 
satisfied.  At  times, — no  one  can  fix  these 
in  way  of  prescriptions,  for  mental  regene- 
ration is  a  mystery  only  less  profound  than 
that  of  the  spirit, — ^at  times  he  will  challenge 
the  child's  tender  eyes,  already  filled  with 
wonder-mist,  to  a  still  higher  vision  seen  as 
yet  in  but  dim,  shadowy  outline,  as  by  no 
legerdemain  but  with  a  master's  power  he 
removes  one  fold  of  the  curtain  and  shows 
him  the  glory  of  the  worlds  beyond. 

The  power  of  the  teacher  is  in  his  own 
far  seeing,  not  directed  to  examinations  and 
transitions  from  prescribed  grade  to  grade, 
but  to  the  vast  expanse  which  is  involved  in 
the  infinite  possibilities  ot  the  souls  with 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  office  in  this  light 
is  truly  great,  and  its  responsibility  most 
solemn.  It  involves  deep  reverence  for  the 
most  advanced  scholarship,  and  an  awe- 
inspiring  sense  of  the  destiny  of  man  as 
transcending  all  knowledge,  and  capable  at  | 


present  of  being  seen  but  dimly  and  in 
enigma. 

Tropically,  or  in  way  of  allegory,  we  can 
best  express  what  we  mean,  allowing  each  one 
to  interpret  from  his  own  standpoint  of  vis- 
ion. Across  the  stream  whose  rapid  wa- 
ters bar  his  direct  and  timid  progress,  the 
child  must  be  lifted  from  stepping-stone  to 
stepping-stone, — then  led  on  through  the 
thick  shade  of  mossy  woods  among  ferns 
and  cardinal  fiowers,  still  moving  upward 
through  the  tangled  and  blossomy  pathway 
where  thorns  threaten  and  eglantines  sweeten 
the  toil, — then  still  onward  with  more  reliant 
step  across  the  wide-spread  table-land  of 
meadows  made  gi*een  by  the  mountain 
springs  where  he  can  gain  refreshing  rest, — 
then  still  upward  with  a  greater  strength  of 
self-possession  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
thunder-smitten  rock,  where  before  him  in 
vision  far  outreaching  his  most  ardent  ex- 
pectation he  sees  with  wistful  eyes  the  silver- 
winding  rivers, — the  scattered  villages  along 
their  margins,  the  mist  hovering  over  the 
distant  valleys  that  sweep  onward  until  they 
vanish  in  storm-haunted  hills  overarched 
with  glowing  amethyst:  AnOn  Hespe- 
rus comes  leading  on  his  host  of  stars, 
Arcturus  and  his  sons,  belted  Orion,  the 
clustered  glory  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
Swan  with  outstretched  wings  sweeping  up 
the  Milky  Way :  and  all  this,  with  infinitely 
more,  when  thus  seen,  comes  to  be  for  him 
but  this  Universe  bending  in  adoration  and 
joining  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and 
veiled  angels  in  crying  Holy !  holy !  holy ! 
Lord  God  Almighty!  Heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory  ! 

This  is  not  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
which  confronts  the  teacher,  but  it  should 
in  his  inner  sense  be  made  to  interfuse  it, 
and  give  to  it  its  meaning  and  significance, 
so  that  the  child  while  moving  under  his 
guidance  may  feel,  however  faintly,  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  his  own  soul. 

£.  E.  HiGBEE. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play» 
And  wild  and  sweet  the  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come. 
The  belfnes  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along  the  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
'*  God  is  not  dead ;  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 
The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  !  " 

H,   W.  Longfellow, 
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THE  "GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM." 


BY  REV.  J.  MAX  HARK,  D.  D. 


REFERENCE  was  made  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago  to  what  is  known  as  the 
**Gothenburg  System"  of  temperance  work. 
This  aroused  so  many  inquiries  for  further 
information  from  earnest  temperance  work- 
ers that  we  believe  a  somewhat  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  system  will  be  interesting  and 
suggestive  to  all  not  acquainted  with  it,  and 
who  are  on  the  watch  for  hints  and  infor- 
mation as  to  methods  of  work  in  the  cause 
of  temperance  reform. 

The  Gothenburg  System  has  this  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all :  It  has  now 
been  tried  for  nearly  twenty  years  not  only 
in  the  one  city  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
but  in  every  other  city  in  Sweden  of  any 
size  save  one,  and  in  numerous  cities  ot 
Norway  as  well,  and  everywhere  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  It  has  positive  results 
to  show,  greater  and  better  than  any  other 
method  that  has  yet  been  tried  anywhere. 
As  such  it  is  worth  studying,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  in  how  far 
its  success  is  owing  to  circumstances  of  na- 
tional temperament,  political  forms,  etc., 
and  in  how  far  it  is  to  be  accredited  to  the 
system  itself,  directly  and  absolutely.  Space, 
of  course,  forbids  us  to  do  this  here ;  and 
we  give  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  origin, 
methods,  and  superficial  results  of  the  work. 

The  man  to  whom  before  all  others  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the 
Gothenburg  System  is  Sven  Adolph  Hed- 
lund,  the  editor  of  a  commercial  paper  in 
that  city.  He  had  become  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  prevalence  of  misery  and 
crime,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
that  in  May,  1864,  he  influenced  the  city 
government  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs and  propose  measures  for  their  removal 
or  mitigation.  Hedlund  was  made  one  of 
the  commission,  which,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation, came  to  the  conclusion,  and  so 
reported  that  drunkenness  was  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  ''inasmuch  as  it  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  dulls  the  moral  sense, 
and  undermines  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
body ;  causes  indifference  to  domestic  vir- 
tues and  duties,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
family  and  home,  and  thereby  brings  about 
coldness  and  dissatisfaction  between  husband 
and  wife,  neglect  of  parental  training  and 
education  of  the  young,  disorderliness,  ruin 
of  the  household,  and,  finally,  universal 
misery  and  distress." 


Now  drunkenness  had  been  the  national 
vice  up  to  1855.  But  the  inforcement  of 
the  liquor  laws  of  that  year  had  wrought  a 
great  improvement.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
prohibition  of  all  but  steam  distilleries,  the 
high  tax  upon  these  even,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  their  manufacture  to  only  a  part  of 
the  year,  besides  the  introduction  of  a  kind 
of  "local  option"  system,  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  radical  reform.  But  this  reacted 
upon  the  cities,  by  driving  the  bibulous  in 
hosts  to  their  limits,  where  liquor  could  be 
had  in  abundance.  So  that  while  in  the 
country  intemperance  was  well-nigh  abol- 
ished, in  the  cities  it  was  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  How  to  remedy  this  evil 
was  now  the  problem. 

Hedlund's  commision  proposed  two 
measures.  One  was  the  erection  of  houses 
suitable  for  homes  for  the  working  classes. 
The  other  was  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  according  to  a  novel  plan,  which  was 
adopted  and  at  once  put  into  effect.  It  was 
this :  The  retailing  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  stock 
company^  formed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  but  of  regulating  the  use 
and  preventing  the  abuse  of  strong  drinks. 
Such  a  company  was  promptly  formed,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent, 
respectable,  and  public-spirited  business  men 
and  citizens.  As  soon  as  the  licenses  of 
forty  out  of  sixty  liquor  saloons  of  the  city 
expired,  on  October  i,  1865,  this  company 
bought  them  from  the  city,  paid  the  legal 
taxes,  and  pledged  itself  to  deVote  the  entire 
net  profits  of  the  saloons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes.  A  number  of  these 
resorts  it  at  once  closed,  and  the  rest  it 
pledged  itself  to  keep  clean,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  to  fit  out  also  as  cozy, 
inviting  eating-houses  for  working  people, 
where  they  might  procure  good,  wholesome 
warm  meals  at  a  small  price. 

Each  saloon  was  given  in  charge  of  a  reput- 
able person  who  sells  the  liquor  only  for  the 
company,  and  under  the  supervision  of  its 
agents.  He  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
sale.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  coffee,  a  weak  kind 
of  beer,  soda-water,  all  kinds  of  eatables, 
cigars,  etc.,  are  his  own.  This,  in  itself, 
does  away  with  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  li- 
quor saloons.  There  is  no  inducement  to 
the  seller  to  incite,  persuade,  encourage,  en- 
tice, coax  his  customer  to  buy  and  drink  any- 
thing intoxicating.  Moreover,  he  is,  under 
no  circumstances,  permitted  to  sell  intoxi- 
cants to  any  one  under  eighteen  years  of 
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age,  nor  to  any  one  already  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor ;  and  never  to  sell  on  credit, 
or  to  take  anything  in  pawn  for  drink.  Fi- 
nally, on  Sundays  and  holidays  no  liquor  is 
sold  except  the  "appetizer" — one  drink, 
with  a  meal ;  none  is  sold  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  in  winter,  or  eight  o'clock  in 
summer ;  on  Saturdays  none  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  All  these  regulations  are 
strictly  enforced  by  regularly  appointed 
agents  of  the  company. 

How  admirably  the  system  worked  thus 
far  is  seen  from  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Three  years  after  its  organization  the 
company  thought  best  not  to  bear  any 
longer  the  responsibility  of  disbursing  the 
funds  derived  from  the  net  profits  of  its  sa- 
loons ;  and  therefore  handed  the  whole  over 
to  the  municipal  treasury.  The  latters's  in- 
come from  this  source — according  to  a  re- 
cent German  writer,  who  compiled  the  sta- 
tistics in  order  to  persuade  his  countrymen 
to  adopt  the  system — which  in  1866  was 
about  ^14,83^,  had  in  1868  increased  to 
127,240,  and  m  1872  to  156,701.  When  in 
1874  the  whole  retail  liquor  trade  of  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Company,  this  in- 
come rose  to  the  sum  of  1180,516.  Its 
highest  point,  however,  was  reached  in  1876, 
when  the  net  profits  returned  were  1 198,262. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease ;  but  this  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
conscientious,  disinterested  administration 
of  the  company,  and  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  really  reformatory  character  of 
the  work.  The  end  desired  is  being  reached. 
There  is  less  liquor  being  consumed  from 
year  to  year,  and  therefore  the  income  from 
Its  sale  is  less,  and  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing less  since  1876.  In  that  year  there  were 
about  667,396  quarts  sold ;  next  year  over 
16,000  quarts  less ;  and  so  on  diminishing 
every  year,  in  1881  the  number  having  sank 
to  523,556  quarts.  And  all  the  while,  be  it 
remembered,  the  population  was  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing. 

As  instructive  would  it  be  to  note  some  of 
the  statistics  in  other  departments.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  the  number  of  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  diminished  in  the  last 
twenty  years  by  more  than  one-half — stead- 
ily growing  less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  same 
diminishing  scale  is  to  be  seen  in  the  record 
of  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  In  1865  there 
were  118  ;  in  1875,  only  80;  and  in  1880, 
not  more  than  forty-four  in  the  whole  city. 

As  we  before  said,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  much  of  this  remarkable 
record  of  success  is  owing  directly  to  the 


system  itself,  and  how  much  to  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  will  have  to  be  donebe- 
fore  any  attempt  at  its  adaptation  to  our 
work  in  this  country  could  be  thought  of. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  elements  observable  in 
the  work  there,  which  are  too  frequently 
wanting  here  among  us,  and  without  which 
no  system,  however  wise  and  skillful,  can 
ever  succeed.  They  belong  to  its  spirit. 
And  when  the  spirit  shall  once  be  right  and 
ready,  there  will  be  little  trouble  about 
method,  means  and  systems. 

Christian  Uniatt. 


■♦- 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  HER. 


BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 


I  THINK  the  schools  "  miss  it,  now-a-days, 
in  not  having  the  scholars  learn  more 
poetry."  So  said  an  elderly  woman  who  had 
just  made  herself  very  entertaining  by  re- 
peating large  portions  of  Scott's  **Mar- 
mion**  and  *' Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which 
she  had  learned  at  school  when  a  mere  child. 

The  remark  attracted  my  attention.  Don't 
the  schools,  I  wonder,  hiave  that  precious 
occasional  hour  which  to  me,  as  a  school- 
girl, was  so  interesting  and  profitable  ?  It 
comes  back  to  me  now.  Our  teacher  insti- 
tuted it  for  herself,  and  others  followed  her 
example.  She  began  by  letting  each  one  of 
us  in  the  school  select  our  own  poems  to 
learn.  But  the  medley  of  cheap  verses 
which  greeted  her  when  the  time  came  for 
reciting  them,  led  her  to  do  this  but  once, 
however.  Ever  after,  she  either  selected  the 
poems  for  us  or  superintended  our  selection. 
As  the  school  grew  in  size,  each  section, 
instead  of  each  individual,  had  a  different 
poem. 

I  remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
how  this  teacher  called  me  to  her,  one 
school-hour,  and,  handing  me  some  verses 
copied  by  herself,  said,  *'  I  want  you  to 
learn  these."  I  took  them  and  went  to  my 
seat.  I  remember  how  the  very  name  01 
the  poem  startled  me.  *'*  Psalm  of  Life,' 
what  does  that  mean?"  I  said  to  myself.  I 
went  to  reading  it,  and  all  seemed  so  solemn 
and  funeral-like  that  when  I  had  finished  I 
immediately  went  up  to  the  teacher's  desk 
and  asked  her  if  she  couldn't  give  mesome^ 
thing  to  learn  like  the  ''  Little  cloudlets  in 
the  sky,"  a  line  in  a  poem  which  had  taken 
my  fancy,  a  few  days  before,  when  she  had 
read  it  in  the  school.  But  the  teacher  un- 
derstood me,  the  little  ten-year-old  §irl, 
better  than  I  did  myself;  for  she  said  m  a 
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sweet,  firm  voice,  drawing  me  to  her  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  my  brow,  "No,  my 
child ;  I  want  you  to  learn  this  now,  and 
some  day  you  will  thank  me  for  asking  you 
to  do  so.**  Her  loving  manner  completely 
won  me,  and  I  went  back  to  my  seat  deter- 
mined to  learn  it  just  because  she  wanted 
me  to.  As  I  had  no  particular  lesson  at 
that  moment  to  study,  1  went  to  work  on 
this.  Every  time  I  read  it  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  much  better  I  liked  it.  It  grew 
upon  me.  As  I  repeated  over  and  over 
again  those  lines, — 

<*  Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

how  they  did  thrill  my  childish  feelings !  In 
a  very  short  time  (I  am  sure  I  couldn't  learn 
a  poem  as  quickly  now)  I  had  it  committed ; 
and  what  pleases  me  to  recall,  I  went  with  a 
child's  frank  enthusiasm  and  told  the  teacher 
that  I  thought  it  was  splendid  ! 

When  the  time  came  for  the  poems 
learned  to  be  repeated,  the  teacher  called 
upon  every  pupil  to  recite  before  she  called 
on  me.  Then  she  said,  "We  have  saved 
the  best  until  the  last.  Now,  little  girl," 
turning  to  me,  "we'll  listen  to  you.'* 

With  that  sweet  unconsciousness  common 
to  children,  I  stood  up  before  the  whole 
school  and  repeated  the  verses  without  a 
mistake.  There  was  perfect  silence.  The 
teacher's  few  words  calling  attention  to  the 
poem  had  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  probably  inspired  me 
to  do  my  best.  "  Yes,"  echoed  the  teacher, 
when  I  was  taking  my  seat,  "we  are  all 
leaving  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
You  are  none  too  young  to  learn  this."  She 
then  told  us  of  Longfellow,  who  wrote  it ; 
and  thus  a  lasting  impression  of  him  and 
his  work  was  left  upon  our  youthful  minds. 

In  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  many,  many  times  have  these 
verses  floated  in  my  mind  to  comfort  and 
inspire.  And  the  "some  day"  has  come 
in  which  to  thank  the  faithful  teacher  for  her 
loving  insight  into  my  needs  and  capabili- 
ties. So  when  I  saw  in  the  T7u  Joumai 
during  the  past  summer,  those  fine  lines  of 
Richard  Moncton  Milnes, — 

"  So  should  we  live  that  every  hour,"  etc., 

I  was  reminded  of  a  similar  experience,  for 
they,  too,  learned  in  the  little  school-room 
in  the  years  gone  by,  have  been  a  comfort 
in  the  varied  experiences  which  have  come 
to  me  since  then. 

I  know  not  how  far,  as  a  whole,  this  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  wise  and  sweet 
thoughts  of  the  poets  is  now  carried  on  in 


our  schools.  But  from  my  observation  I 
feel  that  a  more  systematized,  intelligent 
use  of  such  an  excellent  way  to  cultivate 
various  faculties  of  both  mmd  and  soul 
should  be  more  fully  insisted  upon,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of  educational 
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THREE  COOK  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  ELIZABETH  LLQYD. 


THE  schools  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  a 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Chicago,  have  more  than  a  State  reputa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  being  a  teacher,  I  left 
out  many  interesting  objects  that  are  gener- 
ally included  in  the  programme  of  the  sight- 
seer in  the  greatest  city  of  the  West,  and 
spent  the  time  that  might  have  beqp  de- 
voted to  them,  in  visiting  three  schools. 

First  I  visited,  in  company  with  one  of 
the  patrons,  the  school  at  Oak  Park,  a  beau- 
tiful suburban  town,  about  eight  miles  from 
Chicago.  The  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing is  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
already  well  shaded  by  numerous  trees; 
there  was  not  a  picket  missing  from  the  neat 
fence  which  encloses  the  grounds :  not  a 
tree  or  shrub  was  cut  or  broken  ;  not  a  piece 
of  stray  paper  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
green  grass. 

We  entered  the  room  containing  the 
youngest  children,  just  as  they  were  singing 
their  opening  song.  The  room  was  wain- 
scotted  with  dark  red  wood;  there  was  a  black- 
board entirely  around  it  (except  in  the  space 
occupied  by  windows)  placed  so  low  that  the 
little  folks  could  reach  it  without  trouble. 
There  was  also  a  shelf  covered  with  green 
baize  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  just  below  the  blackboard ;  here  the 
little  ones  stand  and  work,  for  a  change, 
when  they  were  tired  of  sitting.  The  top 
of  the  blackboard  was  ornamented  with  a 
design  in  colored  crayon ;  and  on  the  walls 
above  the  board  there  were  beautiful  pic- 
tures. In  this  room,  as  in  all  the  others, 
the  pupils  had  single  desks,  with  the  seats 
attached,  and  without  lids. 

When  the  children  had  finished  singing 
the  teacher  said:  "Now  let  me  see  how 
quietly  you  can  get  your  slates  ready."  In- 
stantly thirty-five  slates,  with  ordinary 
frames,  were  taken  out,  washed  with  as 
many  sponges,  and  wiped  dry.  There  was 
no  unnecessary  noise;  nobody's  slate 
dropped  on  the  floor;  nobody  said:  "My 
sponge  aint  wet,"  or  "I  haint  got  no  pen- 
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cil."  The  teacher  held  up  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  and  talked  about  it  while  the 
children  drew  it;  four  drew  upon  the  board, 
the  rest  on  their  slates.  We  passed  around 
and  looked  at  the  work ;  the  drawings  were 
all  good,  and  some  of  them  were  excellent. 
On  the  board  was  some  good  writing  done 
by  the  children,  and  some  arithmetic  show- 
ing that  they  were  developing  the  number 
three  by  the  Grube  method.* 

We  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  the 
children  were  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age.  The  appearance  of  the  room  was 
equally  inviting.  Here  the  children  had  just 
drawn  a  hammer  which  was  hanging  against 
the  wall  in  front  of  them.  On  the  board 
was  this  question,  solved  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  which  showed  the  result  of  a  year's 
work  in  the  arithmetic  :ioo-f-4--i-^-2  — 
4  =  8.  In  another  room  the  children  were 
having  a  lesson  in  Tonic  Sol- Fa,  that  being 
the  method  by  which  music  is  taught  in  the 
school.  In  the  sixth  grade  the  teacher 
was  conducting  a  written  recitation  in 
geography;  the  pupils  had  double-ruled 
paper,  were  writing  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
were  taking  just  as  much  pains  as  though 
writing  in  a  copy. 

Shortly  after  we  entered  the  high-school 
room,  where  several  pupils  were  sitting 
studying,  a  class  came  in  very  quietly  and 
in  perfect  order  from  the  recitation  room 
adjoining.  I  asked,  '^  What  signal  called 
that  class  in  ?"  The  reply  was,  "  The  teach- 
er in  the  other  room  gave  one  tap  on  her 
desk  with  her  pencil.  Presently  the  teacher 
here  will  give  a  similar  tap  for  the  next  class 
to  go  out."  In  the  high-school  the  pupils 
pursue  but  three  studies  at  a  time,  and  half 
of  the  time  during  school  hours  is  spent  in 
studying,  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  study 
more  than  two  hours  daily  at  home.  In  the 
lower  grades  all  the  studying  is  done  at  school. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  an  open  grate  in 
each  room,  where  a  fire  of  cannel  coal  is 
lighted  just  before  nine  and  kept  burning 
until  school  is  out.  The  rooms  are  nearly 
all  lighted  from  the  left  and  rear;  and  as 
soon  as  the  walls  become  discolored  they  are 
papered.  There  is  a  piano  in  the  high- 
school  room  and  an  organ  in  each  of  the 
other  rooms ;  there  is  also  a  generous  supply 
of  apparatus  and  books  of  reference. 

The  order  throughout  the  entire  school 
was  excellent,  I  might  almost  say  perfect. 
I  did  not  notice  a  single  pupil  talking  or 
studying  aloud,  or  doing  anything  disor- 
derly ;  they  all  looked  happy  and  busy.    In 

*  The  visit  made  about  the  middle  of  October,  1885. 


the  rooms  where  the  little  folks  were  sing- 
ing, or  reciting  little  verses  in  concert,  the 
voices  were  low,  sweet,  and  distinct ;  there 
was  none  of  that  shrill  shouting  which  splits 
the  ears  in  the  ordinary  primary  school. 

I  said  to  the  principal,  "It's  all  very  beau- 
tiful, but  how  do  you  do  it  ?  What  do  you 
do  when  a  boy  throws  spit-balls,  for  in- 
stance ?"  He  laughed :  **  You  haven't  seen 
any  spit-balls,  have  you?"  "  No;  nor  any- 
thing else  disorderly.  What  is  your  rule 
about  talking?"  We  haven't  any ;  it  isn't 
necessary;  they  are  too  busy  to  talk." 

Then,  seeing  that  I  was  still  unsatisfied, 
he  added,  "  If  a  boy  should  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  talk,  or  be  unruly,  the  teacher  would 
take  notice  of  it  at  once,  and  stop  him  be- 
fore he  got  fairly  under  way.  But  we  don't 
keep  pupils  in,  or  make  them  stand  on  the 
floor,  or  resort  to  any  punishments  of  that 
character." 

In  this  school  they  have*  no  recess,  but 
frequent  calisthenic  exercises.  The  young- 
est pupils  are  only  in  school  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  oldest  pupils  have  a  ses- 
sion of  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  the 
morning,  while  the  afternoon  session  is 
about  twenty  minutes  shorter.  The  princi- 
pal is  a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor;  he  does 
little  actual  teaching,  but  spends  most  of 
his  time  superintending.  The  teachers  are 
from  several  different  States,  and  all  had 
had  some  previous  experience.  Ninety  of 
the  six  hundred  and  fifly  pupils  enrolled  are 
in  the  high  school,  which  I  think  is  an  unu- 
sually large  proportion.  The  graduates  of 
the  school  are  prepared  to  enter  college  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  The  teachers  use 
those  methods  which  experience  and  philos- 
ophy have  proved  to  be  good,  but  make  no 
special  claim  to  be  disciples  of  the  '*  new 
education." 

CHICAGO  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  school.  This  school  was  founded 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  and 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  discussion  which 
occurred  at  a  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  club,  March  25, 1882.  The  school  is  not 
free,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of 
successful  business  men,  but  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
tuition  of  a  few  worthy  boys,  and  they  hope 
soon  to  establish  many  permanent  scholar- 
ships for  that  purpose.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  able  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  ordinary  grammar  school 
course.     Here  is  the  course  of  study : 
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Junior  Year. — ^Arithmetic,  algebra  ;  English 
language,  history,  physiology,  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing ;  car- 
pentry, wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern- 
making,  proper  care  and  use  of  tools. 

Middle  Year, — Algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
mechanics,  history,  hterature,  geometrical  and 
mechanical  drawing;  molding,  casting,  solder- 
ing, brazing,  forging,  welding  and  tempering. 

Senior  Jp>«r.---Geometry,  plane  trigonometry, 
book  keeping;  literature,  political  economy, 
civil  government,  mechanics,  chemistry,  ma- 
chine and  architectural  drawing ;  machine  shop- 
work,  such  as  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  turning, 
drilling,  planing,  etc.;  study  of  machinery,  in- 
cludmg  the  management  and  care  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers. 

Latin  may  be  taken  instead  of  English  lan- 
guage, literature  and  history. 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  principars 
office  examining  specimens  of  the  work 
done  by  pupils  in  the  previous  year  \  some 
specimens  of  welding  are  so  perfect  that  ex- 
perienced machinists  cannot  find  thQ  place 
of  joining.  We  saw  the  juniors  at  work  in 
the  wood  shop ;  in  the  blacksmith  shop  we 
saw  iron  in  the  process  of  being  filed  into 
shape  to  imitate  the  pattern.  Ail  the  work 
is  done  from  working  drawings,  and  none 
from  models.  Many  of  the  tools  in  use,  the 
cabinet  maker's  bench  with  drawers,  lunch 
tables,  and  other  articles, haive  been  made  by 
the  pupils.  A  Corliss  engine  of  5  2 -horse  power 
furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  circular 
saw,  turning  lathes,  etc.  When  the  boys 
had  taken  off  their  working  aprons,  and 
washed  off  the  marks  of  the  day's  toil,  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  them  leaving  the 
building,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  finer  look- 
ing body  of  lads  emerge  from  any  school- 
room. 

Schools  such  as  this  must  inevitably  be 
established  in  all  our  large  cities,  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  a  legit- 
imate outlet  for  the  surplus  activities  of  the 
school  boy,  but  they  educate  him  for  future 
usefulness,  and,  best  of  all,  they  give  him  a 
hearty  respect  for  manual  labor. 

The  principal  of  the  school.  Prof.  Henry  H. 
Belfield,  has  had  a  large  experience  with 
boys  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  **Do  the  pupils  here 
accomplish  as  much  in  their  studies  as  in 
other  high  schools?"  he  said  : 

''  In  mathematics  and  physics  I  think 
rather  more ;  in  language,  perhaps,  rather 
less.  But  the  high  school  boy's  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  powers  and  capabilities  of  mod- 
ern machinery,  is  nothing.  Mental  power 
is  needed  to  understand  a  steam  engine  as  it 
is  needed  to  analyze  a  sentence.  If  the 
boy  has  read  three  books  of  Caesar  instead  | 


of  four,  but,  in  place  of  the  fourth  book  De 
Bella  Gallico,  is  able  to  describe  the  work- 
ing of  every  part  of  a  Corliss  engine,  he  has 
not  lost  mental  power  by  substituting  the 
study  of  the  modern  giant  lor  the  study  of 
jCassar's  bridge.  " 


Uur  third  visit  was  to  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  at  Normal  Park,  whose 
principal,  Col.  Parker,  has  had  a  national 
reputation  ever  since  he  revolutionized  the 
schools  of  Quincy.  The  time  spent  here 
was  too  brief  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  school,  and  I  can  only 
record  a  few  general  impressions.  My  first 
impression  was  that  there  was  a  slight  lack 
of  system  about  the  institution  ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  anybody's  business  to  receive 
visitors  (not  to  entertain  them^  that  would 
be  out  of  the  question  where  they  are  so 
numerous)  and  to  tell  them  where  to  find 
what  they  want  to  see ;  and  even  when  I 
stumbled  upon  the  programme  it  transpired 
that  some  of  the  classes  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  rooms,  or  taught  by  the  teachers 
thereon  designated.  But  this  apparent  lack 
of  system  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  s|x)ntaneous  courtesy  of  teachers  and 
pupils  throughout. 

This  school  consists  of  two  departments, 
the  public  school  for  the  children  of  that 
district  and  the  normal  classes  wherein 
those  preparing  to  teach  receive  a  strictly 
professional  training.  The  children  in  the 
public  school  are  taught  during  the  morning 
by  experienced  teachers,  and  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  practice  teachers.  For  this 
practice  work  they  are  divided  into  small 
classes  containing  from  six  to  ten  pupils ; 
one  pupil  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  class 
and  three  or  four  others  sit  by  and  take 
notes,  and  afterwards  criticize  the  teaching. 
This  work  is  also  supervised  by  the  regular 
teachers,  and  by  Col.  Parker.  The  result  is 
that  less  harm  is  done  to  the  children  than  is 
possible  in  our  so-called  "model  schools"  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  as  I  passed  from  one  group 
to  another  I  noticed  the  same  tendency  of  the 
children  to  experiment  upon  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  young  teacher.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  teaching  here  is  much  better 
than  in  the  average  public  schools.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  young  teacher  must  gain 
experience  at  the  expense  of  her  pupils,  and 
it  may  as  well  be  in  a  practice  class  as  any- 
where else. 

The  order  throughout  the  school  was  ad- 
mirable ;  there  was  more  or  less  noise,  as 
there  is  in  all  beehives,  but  no  wanton  mis- 
chief. The  dining-room  and  bed- rooms 
are  in  a  separate  building  called  Students' 
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Hall.  Here  there  are  no  regulations  except 
such  as  the  boarders  choose  to  make  for 
themselves.  The  two  sexes  meet  in  the  par- 
lor when  they  choose,  as  they  would  in  the 
parlor  of  any  other  boarding  house ;  and 
all  improper  conduct  is  prevented  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
famous  schools,  it  is.  not  so  much  the 
method  which  succeeds  as  it  is  the  man  be- 
hind the  method.  Col.  Parker  is  a  great 
teacher  because  he  inspires  his  pupils  with  a 
desire  to  do  something  and  to  be  something. 


«♦- 


JOHN  V.  MONTGOMERY. 
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THE  life  of  a  teacher  is  a  life  of  routine, 
a  dull  level  plane,  with  but  little  of  vari- 
ety or  of  salient  points.  One  class  of  pupils 
is  very  like  another.  What  is  adapted  to 
the  class  of  one  year  is  adapted  to  that  of 
the  next.  The  live  teacher,  ever  on  the  alert 
for  what  is  practical  in  the  new,  is  very  loth 
to  relax  his  hold  upon  what  is  good  in  the 
old.  Thus  it  is  that  the  life  of  our  friend 
presents  but  little  that  is  striking.  His  was 
the  even  flow  of  the  broad  river  through  a 
long  stretch  of  country,  so  gentle  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible,  yet  so  powerful  in  its 
very  gentleness  as  to  carry  with  it  whatever 
is  brought  upon  its  surface  and  within  its  in- 
fluence, carrying  on  and  on  through  diver- 
sified scenery  to  ever-increasing  knowledge, 
to  ever-widening  views. 

Of  Mr.  Montgomery's  boyhood  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  has  been  able  to  get  but  a  few 
slight  glimpses.  He  was  bom  in  Upper 
Leacock  township,  Lancaster  county,  was  a 
bright,  studious  boy,  and  is  known  to  have 
received  help  in  acquiring  an  education  from 
some  gentleman  of  his  neighborhood,  who 
became  interested  in  him. 

We  first  hear  of  him  as  a  teacher  in  Me- 
chanicsburg,  in  his  native  township,  in  1854. 
He  was  examined  by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes, 
acting  as  Deputy  Superintendent,  who  gave 
him  a  professional  certificate,  the  highest 
grade  then  granted.  County  Supt.  Wicker- 
sham  found,  on  visiting  his  school  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  that  it  was  orderly  and  well 
taught.  In  the  summer  of  1855  he  attended 
the  Normal  Institute  at  Millersville,  returned 
to  his  school  at  Mechanicsburg,  and  was 
visited  in  the  winter  of  1855  ^^^  '856  by 
the  Superintendent,  who  on  this  visit  so  much 
admired  his  skill  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship, 
that  when  in  the  summer  of  1856  he  became 


permanently  connected  with  the  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  he  had  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery elected  to  the  position  of  instructor 
in  penmanship  and  drawing. 

It  was  here  the  writer  found  him  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  a  young  man  scarcely  past  his 
majority,  teaching,  with  acceptance,  pen- 
manship, book-keeping,  and  mental  arith- 
metic.    I  entered  his  class  in  penmanship, 
but,  am  sorry  to  say,  remained  in  it  but  a 
few  days.     He  set  me  to  work  on  a  copy- 
book adready  filled  out  with  chirographical 
forms.     It  was  required  of  the  pupil  simply 
to  trace  each  form  a  given  number  of  times 
with  a  lead  pencil,  the  object  being  to  train 
the  hand  and  eye  to  a  habit  of  movement 
necessary  to  an  accurate  formation  of  all  the 
parts  of  each  letter.    I  remember  how  enthu- 
siastically he  taught  this  system,  and  have 
no    doubt  that    he  succeeded   in   making 
good  penmen  of  those  who  remained  in  his 
class,  caught  his   enthusiasm,   and  shared 
with  him  his  persistency  of  effort.    His  pen- 
manship then  was  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  and 
both  a  recommendation  of  himself  and  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
his  pupils.     It  required  no  little  ability  and 
energy  to  acquire  and  maintain  reputation 
in  that  faculty  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  in  a  school  made  up  in  a  great  part  01 
practical  teachers,  many  of  them  older  than 
those  who  were  called  professors,  and  made 
earnest  and  keen  and  critical  by  that  knowl- 
edge of  their  wants  which  they  had  gained 
in  the  school-room  and   under  the  fire  of 
questions  by  the  County  Superintendent  on 
examination  day;  when  books  on  teaching 
were  greedily  devoured,  and  their  principles 
self-applied  in  the  school -room,  and  applied 
without  stint  also  to  the  work  of  those  who 
taught  in  a  Normal  School.     Montgomery, 
however,  stood  the  test  of  it  all,  command- 
ing always  the  esteem  of  the  students  and 
of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  growing  in  power 
and  skill. 

Keen-eyed  students  of  '57  and  '58  were 
alive  not  only  to  school-room  incidents,  but 
also  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Normal,  even  in  that  of  the  Faculty. 
Sallie  T.  Wickersham  was  then  a  bright, 
vivacious  girl,  a  dignified  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar in  the  school.  Young  Montgomery  made 
no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  had  be- 
come enamored  of  her  charms,  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  his  affections  were  recip- 
rocated. They  were  married  in  the  summer 
of  1858,  having  previously  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  school.  The  tie  proved 
a  happy  one.     The  wife  was  always  en- 
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grossed  in  the  interest  she  had  in  her 
husband,  **J.  V.*'  as  she  fondly  called 
him,  and  in  their  son,  and  was  very  jealous 
of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  both.  Though 
for  many  years  an  invalid,  the  victim  of  con- 
sumption, she  lived  to  cheer  his  life  and  to 
take  the  chief  burden  in  training  and  educat- 
ing their  boy,  until  four  years  ago  she  saw 
the  young  man  finish  his  Normal  course, 
heard  him  deliver  his  graduating  oration, 
and  then  in  a  few  weeks  gave  up  the  life  to 
which  she  had  clung  so  long  with  a  pertinac- 
ity of  purpose  and  a  strength  of  will  that  few 
could  understand. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years,  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  conducting  with  success 
a  school  at  Chestertown,  Maryland,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Normal,  where  he  had  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Model  school.  Thir- 
teen years  he  held  this  position,  saw  twelve 
Normal  classes,  aggregating  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  members,  make  their  first  es- 
says at  teaching;  and  by  criticism,  by  in- 
struction, by  example,  aided  greatly  in  fitting 
them  for  the  duties  of  the  common  school 
teacher.  The  children  of  the  Model  school 
and  their  parents  gave  frequent  proofs  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  labors.  For  many 
years  the  Model  had  its  Commencements,  to 
which  gathered  large  and  appreciative  au- 
diences. At  these,  after  the  little  folks  had 
recited  their  little  pieces  and  acted  out  their 
little  dialogues,  and  the  graduating  class  had 
read  their  more  pretentious  essays  and  de- 
livered their  more  pretentious  orations,  there 
was  always  a  performance  not  down  on  the 
programme,  a  speech  by  a  Model  boy,  pre- 
senting a  cane,  picture,  book,  chair,  or  other 
article  of  value,  as  a  token  of  their  regard. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the 
Model,  he  had  charge  of  the  classes  in  pen- 
manship and  drawing  in  the  Normal.  He 
had  the  care  and  oversight  of  a  hall  in  the 
gentlemen's  building,  which  he  never  failed 
to  visit  three  and  four  times,  and  some  ses- 
sions even  every  half-hour  during  the  even- 
ing, giving  little  chance  to  the  mischievous 
of  creating  a  disturbance,  and  extending 
every  encouragement  to  the  studious  to  pur- 
sue their  studies. 

In  1874  Drawing  and  Penmanship  were 
constituted  a  department,  and  given  to  him 
in  charge,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Landis  being 
made  the  head  of  the  Model.  Thencefor- 
ward he  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  time  in 
'*  No.  14,'*  the  highest  room  in  the  tower  of 
the  school  building,  until  last  session,  when 
he  had  no  longer  strength  to  climb  the 
flights  of  stairs,  and  was  compelled  to  teach 
in  the  Trustees'  room. 


While  engaged  in  the  Model  school  he 
took  extensive  notes  of  the  work  done  there, 
and  developed  methods  of  teaching  elemen- 
tary branches.  These  he  embodied  in 
lectures  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  made 
him  a  favorite  at  Institutes  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  central 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  whose  Institute 
he  did  not  lecture.  Even  west  of  the  moun- 
tains were  his  labors  as  a  lecturer  in  demand, 
Pittsburgh  having  repeatedly  availed  herself 
of  his  services. 

He  visited  the  Quincy  schools  soon  after 
they  acquired  their  wide  reputation,  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  '*  Quincy  Methods,*'  so 
called,  and  thereafter  presented  these 
methods  with  earnest  enthusiasm  in  his  lec- 
tures at  the  various  County  Institutes  which 
he  attended.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  stand  abreast  of  the  latest  and  best 
thoughts  on  teaching,  and  to  make  himself 
a  competent  party  for  the  conveyance  of 
these  thoughts  into  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  schools  of  his  native  state ;  to  ^ve  wise 
practical  counsel  for  every-day  application 
in  the  school  room ;  and  so  to  reach  down 
into  the  life  of  Pennsylvania's  children, 
and  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  schol- 
arship. 

In  those  years  in  which  he  lectured  on 
Penmanship  he  even  offered  prizes  at  the 
Institute  of  one  year  for  specimens  of  work 
brought  to  the  Institute  of  the  next  year, 
showing  the  greatest  improvement  during 
the  year.  Thus  he  became  a  sensible  influ- 
ence in  every  school-room  in  the  county. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  teaching  he  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  tp  perfecting  a 
system  of  penmanship,  but  nevej  gave  it  to 
the  schools  in  the  form  of  a  publication, 
though  he  often  presented  his  ideas  on  this 
subject  in  his  public  lectures.  In  later 
years,  however,  he  found  a  field  nearly 
fallow  which  he  worked  most  thoroughly, 
producing  a  series  of  superior  drawing 
books  for  elementary  work  in  the  common 
schools.  To  these  he  gave  his  best  thought 
and  highest  skill,  and  in  them  erected  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  memory.' 

He  was  particulary  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Page  Literary  Society,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Normal  School.  No  one 
has  given  more  time  or  effort  than  he  to  the 
furtherance  of  her  interests.  He  constantly 
urged  the  more  prominent  members  to  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  society  duties ;  he 
aided  them  with  his  counsels  to  secure  the 
best  interests  of  the  society ;  he  organized 
in  great  measure  their  anniversary  work, 
corresponding  with  acquaintances  in  literary 
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fields  with  a  view  of  securing  honorary  ora- 
tors, giving  time  and  skillful  effort  to  prepar- 
ing designs  for  programmes.  He  spent  an 
hour  every  Saturday  in  the  library  in  super- 
intending the  distribution  of  books,  and 
spent  much  additional  time  in  cataloguing, 
numbering,  classifying  and  arranging  books 
and  in  selecting  and  purchasing  new  books. 
The  Page  has  lost  her  best  friend,  and  does 
well  to  honor  his  memory. 

The  hand  of  disease  was  long  upon  him. 
His  sufferings  extended  over  years.  Relief 
and  cure  were  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
best  physicians.  Relief  he  found,  but  cure 
he  sought  in  vain.  The  mountains  failed, 
and  far-off  and  far-famed  Colorado  could 
not  prolong  his  life.  No  doubt  his  labors  in 
the  lecture  field  hastened  his  end.  The 
Institute  lecturer  must  have  a  physical  con- 
stitution sound  to  the  core,  to  resist  the 
inroads  of  disease.  There  is  exposure  to 
cold  draughts  on  the  cars,  to  cold  chilling 
beds  in  hotels,  to  sudden  chill  after  the  heat 
of  excitdlnent  in  lecturing.  There  are  invi- 
tations to  suppers  and  the  consequent  feast- 
ing, no  fit  complement  to  the  fatigue  of  the 
day's  work.  Of  course,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  careful  to  order  sleeping-rooms  with 
stoves,  and  to  shield  himself  in  every  possible 
w£^y  against  exposure;  but,  despite  all  his 
precautions,  inroads  were  made  by  this  kind 
of  work  upon  his  health.  The  State  gained, 
but  he  lost. 

One  bright,  beautiful  morning  in  August 
last  we  saw  him  with  his  son  take  the  cars 
for  the  far  West,  feeling  as  we  bade  him 
good-bye  an  inexpressible  sadness,  a  presen- 
timent that  we  should  never  see  him  in  the 
flesh  again,  notwithstanding  the  buoyant 
confidence  that  sustained  him.  We  heard 
of  his  arrival  at  Denver,  his  stay  there  for  a 
short  time,  then  his  removal  to  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country.  But  the  fatal  dis- 
ease yielded  not  to  atmospheric  influences. 
Letters  came  frequently,  but  no  report  to  en- 
courage any  hope  of  restoration  to  health. 
At  last  all  were  surprised  at  what  many 
expected  —  a  telegraphic  message  announ- 
cing his  death.  One  bright,  beautiful  Sab- 
bath evening  in  October,  a  large  concourse 
of  friends  received  the  remains  of  J.  V. 
Montgomery  at  the  Pennsylvania  depot  in 
Lancaster,  and  escorted  them  to  the  ceme- 
tery, where,  amid  the  deepening  twilight 
and  gathering  gloom  of  night,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  we  laid  him  to  rest. 

In  Mr.  Montgomery's  character  there  was 
much  to  be  admired.  He  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant companion,  and  himself  very  fond  of 
company.     He  had  read  extensively;  in  his  | 


lecturing  tours  he  had  been  all  over  the 
State,  and  had  come  into  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  prominent  men.  Many  of 
his  vacations  had  been  spent  in  traveling  in 
other  States,  and  in  this  best  way  he  had 
acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with 
places,  men,  and  women,  and  thus  possessed 
the  material  wherewith  to  make  conversa- 
tion profitable. 

Although  extremely  sensitive  to  whatever 
really  or  seemingly  affected  his  own  reputa- 
tion, he  was  ever  quick  to  recognize  and 
commend  merit  in  others.  His  fine  artistic 
taste  gave  to  his  society  an  additional  charm, 
a  taste  well-displayed  in  the  choice  paint- 
ings that  adorned  his  walls,  and  in  his  critical 
estimate  of  their  merits. 

He  was  eminently  domestic  in  his  feelings. 
Devoted  as  he  was  to  his  wife  and  son,  his 
sweetest  rest  and  recreation  were  found  in 
their  society,  and  in  the  death  of  the  former 
he  felt  the  severest  blow  of  **  the  afflicting 
rod." 

He  was  helpful  in  that  he  gave  freely  in 
charity,  but  especially  in  that  he  found 
means  for  others  by  which  they  could  help 
themselves.  A  worthy  young  man  found  in 
him  a  true  friend  and  helper.  For  many 
such  he  often,  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience to  himself,  procured  remunerative 
and  pleasant  positions. 

His  religious  life  was  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious, probably  influenced  in  great  measure 
by  the  views  of  his  wife,  who  was  by  birth- 
right a  Friend.  He  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant upon  the  Sunday  chapel  exercises,  and 
always  an  attentive  and  devout  listener. 
When  Principal  of  the  Model  school  he 
would  gather  about  him  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  boarders  connected  with  it,  and  give 
them  Bible  instruction.  He  gave  us  one 
Sabbath  discourse,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  text,  "When  He  maketh  up  His  jew- 
els." May  we  not  hope  that  he  is  now  one 
of  the  bright  "jewels"  he  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed that  Sabbath  morning  of  yore  ? 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  he  is  gone  forever 
from  our  midst.  We  sometimes  look  around, 
thinking  to  find  him  in  his  old  familiar  seat, 
but  second  thought  tells  us  we  will  look  in 
vain.  At  times  we  find  ourselves  expecting 
to  meet  him,  to  hear  his  friendly  greeting  on 
the  stairway,  or  in  the  hall,  or  on  one  of  his 
walks  by  which  he  strove  to  stave  off  the 
inevitable  day.  But  no !  the  places  that 
knew  him  will  know  him  no  more,  and  we 
must  wait  for  time  to  repair  the  loss  we  feel 
in  the  absence  of  one  with  whom  we  walked 
in  almost  daily  contact  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 
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SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY   CHARLES  NORTHEND. 


VOCAL  music  has  already  assumed  a 
somewhat  exalted  position  in  some 
schools,  and  yet  in  scarcely  any  have  its 
merits  been  fully  estimated.  It  is,  indeed, 
less  than  twoscore  years  since  school-room 
songs  were  a  great  novelty  j  and  we  can 
well  remember  that  those  who  first  favored 
their  introduction  were  strongly  censured  by 
parents  and  others.  It  was  regarded  \>y 
many  as  a  monstrous  innovation.  For  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school,  term  after  term,  and 
sit,  aching,  on  wretched  seats,  in  still  more 
wretched  school-houses,  caused  no  regret, 
because  such  penance  seemed  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  school  life ;  but  for  school- boys 
and  school-girls  to  sing — who  ever  heard  the 
like?  It  was  a  great  waste  of  time;  and, 
moreover,  it  caused  the  little  ones  to  be 
happy,  and  for  a  brief  time  to  forget  their 
aches,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  per- 
version of  the  object  of  schools.  Such  was 
the  feeling  very  generally.  But  a  pleasant 
change  has  come  **  over  all  the  land  ;**  and 
now  the  joyous  songs  of  merry  pupils  may 
be  heard  in  a  very  large  number  of  our  best 
schools,  alike  promoting  their  happiness  and 
cheering  them  on  in  the  performance  of  the 
less  agreeable  duties  of  the  school-room,  and 
meeting  the  approval  of  all  kind  and  intelli- 
gent people. 

Though  we  cannot  sing— our  school  days 
having  been  passed  all  too  early  for  receiv- 
ing any  instruction  in  singing — we  would 
strongly  advocate  the  teaching  of  music  in 
all  our  schools.  It  is  a  good  disciplinary 
exercise,  and  its  indulgence  always  tends  to 
give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  school- 
room. But  we  would  have  the  songs,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  songs,  of  a  truly  pure 
and  elevating  character.  We  have  no  par- 
tiality for  the  practice — now,  we  feel,  quite 
too  common — of  having  lessons  and  recita- 
tions set  to  music.  This  we  think  a  perver- 
sion of  the  object.  We  fully  agree  with  that 
veteran  of  song,  Lowell  Mason,  whose  name 
has  become  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  music  of  our  land,  who  says :  **  Music's 
highest  and  best  influence  is  of  a  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  the  introduction  into  schools  of 
such  songs  as  tend  to  mere  levity,  frolic,  or 
idle  mirth,  or  such  as  are  low,  coarse,  or 
vulgar,  in  thought  or  in  language,  or  such 
as  contain  equivocal  or  ambiguous  expres* 
sions,  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted.*' 

The  following  remarks  on  the  '*  Power  of 
Music "    I   take  from  the  Indiana  School 


/oumaL     The  little  incident  named  is  cer- 
tainly full  of  interest.  . 

"  In  looking  over  an  old  *  newspaper  ' 
printed  several  years  ago,  I  came  across  this 
beautiful  piece,  which  struck  me  as  being 
true  to  nature. 

**  Leaning  idly  over  a  fence,  a  few  days 
since,  we  noticed  a  little  four- year-old  *lord 
of  creation,'  amusing  himself  in  the  grass, 
by  watching  the  frolicsome  flight  of  birds, 
which  were  playing  around  him.  At  tength 
a  beautiful  bobolink  perched  on  a  bough  of 
an  apple  tree,  which  extended  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place  where  the  urchin  sat,  and 
maintained  his  position,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  close  proximity  to  one  whom 
birds  usually  consider  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bor. 

**  The  boy  seemed  astonished  at  his  im- 
pudence-, and  after  regarding  him  steadily  for 
minute  or  two,  obeying  the  instinct  of  his 
baser  part,  he  picked  up  a  stone  lying  at  his 
feet,  and  was  preparing  to  throw  it,  steady- 
ing himself  for  a  good  aim.  The  little  arm 
was  drawn  backward  Without  alarming  the 
bird,  and  *  Bob '  was  *  within  an  ace '  of 
danger,  when  lo!  his  throat  swelled,  and 
forth  came  nature's  plea:  *a-link,  a-link, 
a  link,  bob-a-link,  bob-a-link,  a-no-weet ! 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  a-link,  a- link,  don't 
throw  it,  throw  it,  throw  it,'  &c.  And  he 
didn't.  Slowly  the  little  arm  fell  to  its  natu- 
ral position,  and  the  now  despised  stone 
dropped.  The  minstrel  charmed  the  mur- 
derer !  We  heard  the  songster  through,  and 
watched  his  unharmed  flight,  as  did  the  boy, 
with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  Anxious  to 
hear  an  expression  of  the  little  fellow's  feel- 
ings, we  approached  him  and  inquired, 
*  Why  didn't  you  stone  him,  my  boy?  you 
might  have  killed  him  and  carried  him 
home. ' 

**  The  poor  little  fellow  looked  up  doubt- 
ingly,  as  though  he  suspected  our  meaning, 
and,  with  an  expression  half  shame  and  half 
sorrow,  he  replied  :  *  Couldn^t,  cos  he  sung 
so/' 

**  Who  will  say  that  *  music  hath  no 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,'  or  aver 
that  God  hath  not  made  melody  to  move 
the  purer  fountains  of  our  nature,  to  awaken 
those  sympathies  that  are  kindred  to  heaven, 
the  angels,  and  to  God  himself?  Let  the 
sweet  tones  of  music  break  upon  the  ears  of 
the  dull  school-boy,  and  he  will  awake  with 
new  life  and  energy.  Pour  the  notes  of 
melody  into  the  ears  of  the  wilful  child,  and 
you  disarm  him  ;  the  anger  will  fall  from  his 
heart,  and  he  will  become  obedient  and  at- 
tentive.    Let  music  be  the  first  to  break 
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the  silence  of  the  school-room  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  chords  of  young  hearts  that  are 
put  in  motion  will  continue  to  vibrate  dur- 
ing the  day.  Happy  will  be  the  time  when 
not  only  the  tones  of  our  school  bells  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  land,  but  when  the  notes 
of  our  school  children,  in  the  morning, 
breaking  upon  the  silent  atmosphere  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  East,  shall  rever- 
berate along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
echo  be  heard  in  California.*' 

Then,  I  would  say,  give  some  attention, 
daily,  to  vocal  music.     This  may  be  done 


without  any  detriment  to  other  branches. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  pleasant 
auxiliary  in  all  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
If  your  pupils  are  sad,  or  dull,  or  uneasy,  or 
too  playful,  call  upon  them  to  sing  one  or 
two  sweet  songs,  and  the  result  will  be  highly 
salutary.  All  angry  and  dull  feelings  will 
at  once  be  dispelled,  and  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness will  be  produced  throughout  the  schooL 
You  may  safely  introduce  music,  and  de- 
vote some  time  to  it  daily,  without  any  fear 
of  encroaching  upon  other  branches,  for  it 
will  prove  a  help  and  not  an  injury. 
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**  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Tock ;  it  will 

grow  when  ye' re  sleepin  ."  Scotch  Farmer. 


IT  was  our  pleasure  to  attend  a  Teachers' 
Association  held  at  Eldred,  McKean 
County,  November  27th  and  28th.  About 
fifty  teachers  were  present,  whose  earnest- 
ness and  ability  in  discussion  were  remark- 
able, and  gave  full  assurance  of  excellent 
work  done  in  the  districts  fortunate  enough 
to  have  secured  their  services.  Papers  were 
read,  and  interesting  school  topics  consid- 
ered ;  and  experiments  illustrating  methods 
of  primary  instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physiology  were  conducted  with  great 
skill.  An  intelligent  enthusiasm  character- 
ized all  the  proceedings. 

R.  Dennis,  Esq.,  whose  fervor  as  a  pro- 
hibitionist is  only  equalled  by  his  hospitality 
as  proprietor  of  the  Eldred  Central  Hotel, 
showed  every  attention  possible  to  his 
guests;  and  by  some  arrangement  made 
through  the  generous  impulses  of  Dr.  Morris, 
the  lady  teachers  found  to  their  happy  sur- 
prise that  their  hotel  bills  for  the  two  days 
of  the  Association  were  all  paid.  This,  of 
itself,  is  a  good  assurance  that  the  schools 
of  Eldred  will  not  be  neglected. 

We  were  greatly  gratified  to  find  that  the 
primary  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  enter- 
prising mountain  village,  are  receiving  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Teachers  in  our  advanced  grammar  and 
high  schools  are  generally  more  sure  of  com- 
paratively good  salaries  than  our  primary 
teachers,  who  are  ifi  danger  of  being 
neglected,  although  doing  the  severest  work, 


and  that  which  ought  to  be  the  very  best, 
because  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess. We  shall  long  remember  our  brief 
but  truly  pleasant  visit  to  Eldred. 


The  decision  of  Judge  Futhey  of  Chester 
county,  in  the  matter  of  the  New  London 
School  District,  will  be  found  in  the  official 
department  of  the  present  issue.  The  peti- 
tion of  certain  taxable  citizens,  praying  that 
the  Board  be  restrained  from  erecting  a  new 
school  house  in  the  district,  was  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  the  School  Board  had 
not  transcended  the  discretionary  powers 
granted  by  the  common  school  law  of  the 
State.  The  case  is  one  of  interest  to  pro- 
gressive School  Boards. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1886.  All 
superintendents  and  educators  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Hon.  Warren  Easton, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  is  president  of  the  De- 
partment. Pennsylvania  is  not  far  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  should  be  fairly  rep)- 
resented. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  convening  July  13th  for  a  four 
days  session.  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Association  is  already 
at  work  upon  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  meeting.  Topeka  is  regarded  as 
on^  of  the  most  eligibly  located  towns  in 
the  West,  easy  of  access  by  railroad,  five 
hundred  miles  east  of  Denver,  and  having 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles  one  hundred 
thousand  teachers.  Six  thousand  teachers 
can  be  accommodated  at  from  |i.oo  to;^2.oo 
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per  day.  £xcursk)n  tickets  will  be  issued 
for  the  round  trip  at  fare  one  way,  and  low 
rates  are  promised  to  excursionists  desiring 
to  go  farther  west.  Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  of 
Erie,  is  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  of  the  Association ; 
and  Supt.  James  MacAlister,  of  Philadel- 
phia, president  of  the  department  of  Indus- 
trial Education. 


At  the  ensuing  February  election,  under 
a  recent  act  of  assembly,  a  collector  of 
taxes  will  be  elected  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  collect  all  taxes,  including  the  School 
Taxes  in  the  several  districts  where  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  sp)ecial  enact- 
ment. It  is  important  that  School  Direc- 
tors and  others  interested  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Official 
Department  of  the  present  number,  the  act 
being  giveh  in  full. 


One  of  the  best  things  said  of  General 
Grant  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  is  that 
he  was  a  clean  man.  'Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
after  a  very  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  writes  of  him  : 
**  Another  great  trait  of  his  character  was 
his  purity  in  every  way.  I  never  heard  him 
express  or  make  an  indelicate  allusion  in 
any  manner  or  shape.  There  is  nothing  I 
ever  heard  General  Grant  say  that  could 
not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  women. 
If  a  man  was  brought  up  for  an  appoint- 
ment and  it  was  shown  that  he  was  an  im- 
moral man,  he  would  not  appoint  him,  no 
matter  how  great  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  * ' 


In  a  private  letter  from  Supt.  John  B. 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  he  says  :  **  A  large 
number  of  applications  for  my  pamphlet  on 
Tree-planting  have  been  made  from  your 
State,  shoving  that  you  have  awakened  a 
deep  interest  on  the  subject  through  your 
journal.  The  pamphlet,  originally  intended 
for  the  Cincinnati  schools,  led  the  Grand 
Army  posts  of  New  York  State  to  plant 
memorial  trees  last  Spring  in  honor  of  their 
dead  comrades.  How  much  better  it  seems 
to  plant  trees  than  to  strew  flowers  on  their 
graves — though  both  can  be  done.*' 

The  following  sums  were  paid  out  by  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund  during  the  year 
to  the  Southern  States:  Alabama,  J 5300  ; 
Arkansas,  ^3100;  Florida,  ^^2375 ;  Georgia, 
^4175;  Louisiana,  |i8oo;  Mississippi,  f  2250; 
North    Carolina,   I5430;   South   Carolina, 


J5000;  Tenessee,  111,850;  Texas,  ^7150; 
Virginia,  ^6775;  West  Virginia,  ^^2500; 
Total,  158,705.  President  Cleveland  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  to  succeed 
General  Grant. 


Herman  Strecker,  a  stonecutter  and 
day- laborer  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  known  all 
over  the  scientific  world  as  an  authority  on 
butterflies.  His  scientific  labors  are  done 
at  night,  after  his  day's  work  is  over,  and 
on  Sunday.  He  makes  his  own  drawings 
on  stone,  writes  his  own  descriptive  matter, 
sets  the  type  and  does  the  printing  himself. 
He  is  said  to  have  the  largest  collection  of 
butterflies  in  the  world. 


Two  men  had  sat  together  recently  and 
heard  a  public  lecturer,  in  matter-of-fact 
way  and  with  apparent  confidence  in  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  dis- 
cuss the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
brain,  illustrating  each  of  its  parts  with  the 
aid  of  an  excellent  manikin.  One  of  them 
afterwards  remarked:  **I  was  all  the  while 
imagining  an  angel  who  had  studied  the 
brain,  as  a  sj)ecialty,  for  five  hundred  or  five 
thousand  years,  in  its  physical  and  mental 
and  spiritual  relations,  with  ever-growing 
reverence  and  wonder, — to  be  standing  near 
the  lecturer,  hearing  him  as  we  heard  him 
— and  how  do  we  know  that  he  was  not 
there  ?  If  so,  with  what  a  patient  smile  he 
must  have  listened  to  the  story  of  a  dissec- 
tion, with  no  hint  of  anything  higher.  I 
would  rather  hear  the  angel,  or  the  immortal 
student,  who — presenting  structure  accu- 
rately and  at  length — would  prefer  to  talk 
of  wonder  and  wisdom  and  might,  and  man 
"made  in  the  image  of  God.** 

It  is  a  thought  that  lifts  the  corner  of  a 
curtain,  behind  which  is  Etemity-pgiving 
us  a  momentary  glimpse  into  that. 


The  recent  fire  in  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  York  nearly  ruined  the  building  and 
damaged  many  books  in  the  library,  though 
most  of  them  were  saved.  Scientific  appar- 
atus, several  pianos  and  organs  and  other 
furniture  were  destroyed.  The  loss  on  the 
library  is  J500;  on  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture, 15,000;  on  building,  ^50,000.  The 
insurance  is  $17,700,  of  which  115,000  is 
on  thft  building.  The  institution  was 
founded  and  richly  endowed  by  Samuel 
Small  in  1873,  and  opened  the  following 
year.  The  building,  a  three -story  structure, 
cost  |6o,ooo.  The  school  numbers  no 
pupils,  male  and  female.  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall    is    the  principal,    assisted    by  a 
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feculty  of  nine  teachers,  Tempoi-iary  qirat- 
ters  were  obtained  and  the  school  was  at 
once  re-opehed.  Messrs.  P.  A.  &  S.  Small 
will  give  &11  the  moniey  needed  in  atddition 
to  the  insurance,  to  rebuild  the  Institute. 


.The  responsive  readings  in  Music  Sup- 
plement No.  14  to  The  Journal  vicxt  an  ex- 
cellent feature  of  the  opening  exercises  at 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Wherever  used  they 
Were  universally  approved,  the  propriety  of 
having  such  an  exercise  being  at  once  rec- 
ognized. Teachers  are  supposed  to  read 
better  than  most  other  people.  The  re- 
sponses from  a  large  Institute  are  therefore 
fuller  in  tone,  and  more  earnest  and,  prob- 
ably, more  reverent  in  spirit  than  from  the 
average  congregation. 

"Thanks'*  has  gone  out  of  good  society, 
and  good-speed  attend  it.  A  person  who 
cannot  keep  the  mouth  open  long  enough  to 
say  ** thank  you,**  is  now  considered  rude 
or  ignorant,  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to 
be  really  courteous.  "Thanks,"  as  a 
**  fad  **  or  **  notion  **  of  speech,  had  some 
little  usefulness  while  it  lasted ;  it  made  per- 
sons who  never  had  acknowledged  a  favor, 
a  little  anxious  to  be  in  the  fashion.  In 
taking  a  seat  from  a  man  rising  in  the  horse- 
car,  many  a  woman  or  pretty  young  girl 
would  be  glad  to  say  this  one  word  crisply, 
as  having  a  certain  style  about  it,  when 
formerly  they  would  have  dropped  into  the 
seat  without  even  a  nod  of  the  head. 
"Thanks"  had  its  uses.  As  an  early  les- 
son in  good  manners  it  was  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  Bat  when  you  have  accepted 
an  obligation,  large  or  small,  or  had  it  of- 
fered without  acceptance,  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  put  the  direct  personal  pronoun 
that  gives  it  all  its  grace.  If  a  good  work- 
man is  known  by  his  chips,  a  true  lady  is 
recognized  by  her  "thank  you's." — Thus 
far  the  Phila,  Ledger^  and  all  of  it  we  heart- 
ily endorse. 


In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  methods  of  in- 
struction, Colonel  Parker  says:  "What 
little  I  have  done  has  been  done  under  the 
oppressive  sense  of  the  immense  need  of 
better  teacning.  The  future  life  of  our 
country  depends  entirely  upon  it.  The  Quincy 
system,  so  called,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
science  of  education.  It  is  only  an  attempt, 
and  compared  with  what  can  be  done  for 
children  in  public  schools  it  is  far  from 
being  a  complete  success.  The  results 
of  the  work  in  the  Quincy  schools  mark  the 
transition  from  the  old   lifeless  text- book 


ways  of  teaching  to  the  living  way,  which 
will  develop  the  whole  mind  and  the  whole 
man.  The  so-called  Quincy  methods  learned 
and  simply  imitated  would  produce  a  result 
as  poor  as  the  methods  which  we  are  trying 
to  avoid.  Now,  to  answer  the  question : 
On  the  one  side  is  the  nature  of  the  mind 
to  be  developed,  on  the  other  the  nature  of 
the  subject  with  which  the  mind  is  to  be 
developed.  The  perfect  adaptation,  in 
teaching,  of  the  subject  to  the  mind  is  the 
perfect  method.  Any  book  that  treats 
thoughtfully  of  one  or  both  sides  is  the 
book  for  the  teacher  to  read.  First,  study 
psychology.  Master  the  subject  of  sense- 
perception  before  you  take  any  other  steps. 
Read  Joseph  Payne's  "Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Education,"  "Lectures  on 
Teaching,"  by  J.  S.  Fitch, Tate's  "Philos- 
ophy of  Education,"  Garvey's  "Human 
Culture,"  Spencer  on  Education,  and  kin- 
dred books.  Above  all,  in  the  school-room 
ask  yourself  at  every  step,  "  Why  do  I  take 
this  step  ?  Have  I  a  good  reasdn  for  it  ?  Am 
I  doing  this  because  I  was  taught  so,  or  be- 
cause my  superintendent  tells  me  to  do  it  in 
this  way,  or  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  child^s  mind 9^^ 


^^ 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  School  Report  for  1885,  which  is 
published  in  our  present  issue,  shows  that 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania  20,254  public 
schools,  of  which  number  8,359,  more  than 
40  per  cent.,  are  graded  schools.  The  entire 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is 
2258,  an  increase  of  19 ;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  is  335,  of  graded  schools, 
14;  number  of  Superintendents,  11 1,  an 
increase  of  3;  male  teachers,  8,471,  de- 
crease of  88 ;  female  teachers,  14,393,  an 
increase  of  400.  The  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  I39.01,  increase  of  54 
cents;  of  female  teachers,  I30. 08,  increase 
of  69  cents.  The  number  of  pupils  in  atten- 
dance during  the  year  was  982,158,  an  in- 
crease of  16,119;  cost  of  tuition,  ^5,586,- 
481.10,  an  increase  of  1182,844.69;  cost  of 
building,  purchasing,  renting,  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, etc.,  14,213,923.95 ;  total  cost  of 
system  for  the  year,  19,800,405.05.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  is  I32,- 
614,446.  The  average  length  of  school 
term  in  months,  was  7.09 — over  seven  months. 
These  figures  include  the  First  School 
District,  Philadelphia.  Excluding  that  dis- 
trict, the  amount  of  tax  levied  throughout 
the  State  for  school  purposes  was  16,519,- 
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927.78  ;  the  average  number  of  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  school  purposes  being  6.14,  and 
for  building  purposes,  3^. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  2,225  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  174,367  pupils,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  97,522  ;  80  male 
teachers  at  an  average  salary  of  $128.20  per 
month,  and  2,145  female  teachers  at  an 
average  salary  of  $62,20  per  month.  There 
were  paid  during  the  year  for  houses,  addi- 
tions and  repairs,  1162,058.48;  and  for 
books  and  stationery  (both  supplied  at  the 
cost  of  the  city)  fuel  and  contingencies,  a 
total  of  $318,944.58. 

The  appropriations  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes  during  this  year  were  as  follows  : 
For  Common  Schools^  $1,000,000;  in  aid 
of  Normal  School  students,  $40,000 ;  for 
salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  $86,- 
000,  and  for  the  Complanter  Indians,  $300. 

The  school  interest  is  one  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  these  figures  tell  their  story  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  arithmetic,  the  arithme- 
tic of  progressive  civilization. 


.l^OUR  YEARS  AFTER. 

INTERESTING   LETTER  FROM  EX-STATE   SUPT, 

HICKOK. 


THE  resolution  recently  adopted  at  the 
closing  session  of  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  intelligent  County  Institutes,  was  in 
strict  accord  with  the  facts,  in  congratulat- 
ing Governrr  Pattison  upon  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  to  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
because  of  **  extraordinary  qualities  of  fit- 
ness for  the  discharge  of  its  high  duties  and 
responsibilities.*' 

Four  years  ago  it  seemed  well  to  the 
present  writer — who  wrote  then  as  he  does 
now,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  subject  of  his  article — that 
some  definite  statement  should  be  made  as 
to  the  scholarly  attainments  and  certain  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  come,  with  quiet  manner  and  compara- 
tively unknown,  to  direct  the  work  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  women  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  a  million  children  in 
their  most  sacred  right  of  education — phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  and,  in  a  sense, 
spiritual.  It  was  thought,  as  was  then  said, 
that  ''the  State  at 'large  should  know  its 
Superintendent."  Four  years  have  passed, 
and  the  State  does  know  its  Superintendent. 

The  advent  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  the  Superin- 
<endency  was  to  many  of  our  best  school 


men  an  appointment  of  more  thaa  novel  in- 
terest. They  did  not  know  the  man,  and 
could  but  await  events  with  keen  solicitude, 
which  has  gradually  changed  to  pergonal 
regard  and  a  high  measure  of  confidence,  as 
year  by  year  has  manifested  how  ripe  the 
scholarship  of  this  comparative  stranger  to 
our  educiational  circles;  how  broad  and 
mellow  and  luminous  his  skill  as  a  teacher; 
how  thorough  and  profaund  his  knowledge 
of  what  the  schools,  from  the  primary 
to  the  Normal  grade  (his  latest  suggestions 
as  to  the  latter  being  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  in  his  annual  report),  need 
in  appliances  and  in  the  teaching  art; 
how  clear  his  conception  of  duty  as  the 
chief  of  his  great  sdepartment ;  how  sound 
the  ring  of  his  utterances  when  discussing 
questions  of  school  polity  or  suggesting 
lines  of  progress  for  legislative  action,  rising 
conspicuous  among  those  about  him,  as  he 
has  always  done  whatever  his  field  of  labor, 
and  brushing  aside  mere  martinetism  with 
the  broad  influence  of  general  principles. 

The  foremost  scholar  and  probably  the 
ablest  man  in  the  common  school  work,  he 
has  rapidly  grown  to  be  a  welcome  and 
familiar  presence  everywhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; with  warm  greeting  from  hosts  of 
friends  because  of  personal  good-will ;  and 
with  an  official  record  such  as  to  merit  the 
highest  compliment  possible  to  any  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— that 
of  re-appointment  by  a  conscientious  Execu- 
tive of  an  opposite  political  faith,  in  de- 
ference to  what  he  regarded  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  situation  was 
unique.  Mere  partisanship,  however  intel- 
ligent and  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
would  neither  have  encouraged  nor  per- 
mitted what,  in  the  opinion  of  this  broad- 
minded  Governor,  the  public  good  de- 
manded, and  what  he  had  resolved  should 
be  done  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  new  article 
in  the  advanced  political  creed — tenure  of 
office  and  civil  service  reform. 

Men  said  this  would  never  be.  Dr. 
Higbee  neither  asked  for  the  position  nor 
made  effort  to  bring  influence  to  bear  that 
he  might  retain  it ;  but  quietly  awaited  the 
event,  gratefully  declining  many  offers  of 
friendly  aid  while  the  appointment  was 
pending.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  indifferent 
as  to  the  result,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
'*  called  "  ;  the  position  had  come  without 
his  seeking  it ;  if  his  first  term  was  to  be  his 
last — it  was  well.  He  was  confident  that 
Governor  Pattison  would,  in  his  discretion, 
do  as  seemed  best  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty. 
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Now  that  so  many  school  men  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  know  Dr.  Higbee,  it  has 
been  thought  that  brief  personal  mention  of 
fact  ^  incident,  casually  referred  to  in  the 
freedom  of  personal  intercourse,  and  some 
statement  of  impressions  fixed  through  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance,  would  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  these  columns.  When  we 
enjoy  a  man  we  want  to  know  more  about 
him — all  about  him,  if  that  were  possible. 

His  father,  at  one  time  a  man  of  large 
means,  having  by  an  ill-starred  endorsement 
lost  his  property,  it  was  early  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  son  to  feel  the  necessity  for  self- 
dependence. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
he  declined  a  desirable  apjx)intment  as  cadet 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point — turning  aside  from  a  branch  of 
the  national  service  for  which  he  seemed  es- 
pecially fitted  from  his  ardent  love  of  adven- 
ture, his  great  strength  and  skill  in  all 
athletic  sjx)rts,  his  fearless  energy,  good 
judgment,  fine  social  qualities,  rare  mental 
gifts,  and  the  ready  command  of  all  his 
powers  at  any  moment.  Had  he  entered 
the  army  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  studied 
the  science  and  art  of  war  as  he  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
peace,  he  would,  doubtless,  long  ere  this 
have  attained  high  military  rank  and  repu- 
tation. 

Instead  of  West  Point,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont,  where,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  in  the  recitation  room  or  on  the 
platform,  he  became  known  as  the  cham- 
pion foot-ball  player  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  one  of  her  champion  wrestlers,  hav- 
ing in  his  college  days  encountered  but  one 
man — and  he  a  Canadian  of  firm-set  limb  and 
mighty  strength  of  loins — whom  he  could 
not  put  down  and  keep  down  in  this  good- 
natured  test  of  bodily  skill  and  strength  and 
endurance.  A  good  wrestler  must  be 
"good  *'  all  over,  and  weak  nowhere.  He 
was  also  a  famous  cricketer,  until  a  finger 
broken  by  the  ball  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  vigorous  game. 

On  a  recent  visit  of  his  brother  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  few  months  ago,  the  latter 
inquired  whether  he  remembered  how  he 
(J^r.  H.)  had  learned  to  skate,  saying  that 
it  had  impressed  him  as  a  remarkable  thing 
at  the  time,  andthat  he  had  often  thought  of 
it  since.  We  mention  the  incident  here  as 
illustrating  his  boyhood  mastery  of  a  boy- 
hood art,  as  perhaps  not  another  lad  in  ten 
thousand  has  acquired  it.     The  boy  had 


buckled  on  his  skates  for  the  first  time,  but 
had  hardly  got  upon  the  ice  before  a  sudden 
and  stunning  fall  put  an  end  to  his  anticipta- 
tions  of  sport.  He  promptly  took  them  oflf, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  put  them  on 
again  during  the  winter.  Ice  coming  again 
with  the  next  winter,  he  went  out  with  the 
boys  as  before,  put-  on  the  skates  a  second 
time,  and  glided  away  from  everybody — ^ 
skilful  master  of  the  art !  Between  his  fall 
and  the  second  time  he  buckled  on  the  skates 
he  had  become  a  skilful  skater-not  on  but  ofT 
the  ice  !  The  boy  had  thought  it  out.  Going 
along  the  road  to  school  duting  the  summer 
— ^anywhere,  everywhere — without  a  word 
on  the  subject  to  anybody,  the  lad  was  try- 
ing the  slide,  studying  it,  until  he  had  mas- 
tered its  theory  and  the  concept  was  clear. 
Then  much  of  the  strength  and  skill  ac- 
quired in  other  directions  here  came  inta 
play,  and  he  led  the  lively  company  many  a 
merry  chase. 

Hunting  with  shot-gun  or  rifle  among  the 
Green  Mountains;  fishing  in  the  streams 
and  lakes,  living  in  the  woods,  under  the 
trees,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks ;  or  beneath 
the  open  sky,  at  home  in  marshes  and 
meadows — the  eagerly  observant  student  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes,  trees  and  plants 
and  flowers,  clouds  and  sky  and  stars,  nat- 
ural appearances  and  phenomena  in  mani- 
fold variety,  he  early  acquired  that  love  of 
nature  in  her  ten  thousand  phases  and 
objects  of  interest,  which  gives  so  much  of 
added  charnito  his  conversation,  to  his  plat- 
form addresses,  and  to  all  his  literary  work. 

Some  years  since,  at  the  corporation  din- 
ner at  Burlington,  Vermont — which  is  given 
by  the  city  corporation  on  graduation  day 
to  the  University  and  its  alumni — at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity sat  Dr.  McCosh,  president  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  Dr.  Higbee,  president  of 
Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary.  After 
Dr.  McCosh  had  been  introduced  and  had 
made  his  speech,  the  President,  in  introduc- 
ing Dr.  Higbee,  remarked,  "The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was,  many  years  ago,  on  the  cam- 
pus behind  the  University.  It  was  on  the 
day  when  his  class  graduated.  He  had  the 
foot-ball  in  his  hand,  as  he  shouted,  *  Here 
goes  for  the  last  kick  I  *  The  records  of  the 
University  show  that  the  ball  went  over  the 
four-story  building,  ten  feet  higher  than  it 
was  ever  kicked  before  or  since.*' 

This  "muscular"  introduction — worthy 
the  prowess  of  a  brilliant  Eton  or  Harrow 
or  Rugby  boy,  come  back  to  an  alumni 
dinner  at  Oxford  with  honored  laurels  won 
in  other  fields — was,  of  course,  greeted  with 
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uproarious  applause.  The  triumphs  of  the 
playground,  the  campus,  the  cricket  or  the 
diamond  field,  we  can  aJl  appreciate;  and 
with  them  the  brightest  minds  have  keenest 
sympathy. 

On  the  same  day,  immediately  after  his 
graduation,  he  was  offered  a  most  desirable 
position  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Vermont,  a  gentleman  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  which 
he  wished  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
successor.  Had  he  accepted  this  promising 
ofTer,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  become 
known  as  a  lawyer  of  profound  learning, 
and  as  an  eminently  successful  advocate  of 
splendid  forensic  ability.  His  gifts  as  a 
public  speaker,  his  mastery  of  statecraft, 
and  the  fiery  energy  of  argument,  or  appeal, 
or  denunciation,  which  would  then  have 
been  cultivated  rather  than  repressed — am- 
bition lending  its  sharp  spur  to  his  intent — 
would  have  made  him  known  prominently 
in  the  political  arena  of  struggle  and  prefer- 
ment, during  the  memorable  era  of  the  past 
thirty  years. 

But  he  turned  resolutely  from  all  this  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  teacher-student,  of  college 
professor  and  president ;  to  the  quiet  round 
of  clerical  duty — so  often  a  life  of  actual 
privation — accepting  whatever  of  duty  or 
obligation  a  wise  Providence  might  have  in 
store.  And  well  was  that  choice  made.  As 
a  clergyman,  his  rank  is  undisputed  as  one 
of  the  foremost  divines  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
preached  thousands  of  able  discourses  but 
has  in  his  possession  probably  not  a  dozen 
sermons  completely  written  out,  being  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  of  manuscript,  seldom 
caring  to  re-read  a  paper  or  to  repeat  an  ad- 
dress,— though  at  the  same  time,  very  care- 
fill,  painstaking  and  accurate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  formal  paper  or  official  report, 
for  illustration  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  his  last  annual  report  found  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  The  Journal. 

In  the  field  of  instruction,  his  rank  is 
simply  extraordinary.  Men  skilled  in  spe- 
cialties say  of  him,  **Dr.  Higbee  should 
teach  nothing  but  Greek,'* — "Dr.  Higbee 
should  never  teach  anything  but  Latin" — 
"nothing  but  Philosophy  of  History*' — 
"nothing  but  English  Lfterature" — "  noth- 
ing but  Church  History  and  Exegesis** — 
"  nothing  but  Mathematics** — in  fact,  noth- 
ing but  the  specialty  in  which  he  happens, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  be  giving  instruc- 
tion, because  in  it  he  has  become  so  able  a 
master.  So  thorough  is  his  acquaintance 
with  these  varied  lines  of  study  and  research 


that  he  turns,  at  times,  for  relaxation  and 
pleasure  to  the  calculus  in  mathematics,  or 
to  the  Greek  comedy  in  the  originaj  for  the 
enjoyment  it  affords. 

As  chairman  of  the  general  committee  on 
music  and  the  revision  of  the  hymnal  of  the 
Reformed  Church  some  years  ago — with  his 
accustomed  broad-gauge  thoroughness,  in 
order  that  the  work  might  be  as  well  done 
as  possible — he  made  a  collection  of  hym- 
nology,  mediaeval  and  modern — Latin, 
German  and  English — which  is  spoken  of 
by  those  comj)etent  to  form  a  reliable  judg- 
ment, as  probably  the  most  complete  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  Music  or  Painting  he  would 
have  been  a  master  in  either  direction,  the 
work  that  he  has  done  as  ^n  amateur  being 
sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

For  an  ordinary  lifetime  he  has  been  on 
the  footing  of  acquaintance,  more  and  more 
familiar  as  the  years  have  passed,  with  the 
master  spirits  of  all  the  ages  of  history — 
kings  whose  brows  are  encircled  not  with 
shifting  metal  crowns  but  with  the  aure'ola 
of  immortality ;  who  rule  by  divine  right  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellect  and  in  that  sphere 
higher  yet,  the  empire  of  the  heart ;  whose 
voices  speak  to  all  succeeding  generations  ; 
whose  thought  has  challenged  and  quickened 
the  thought  of  all  great  thinkers  since  their 
ttme.  He  is  as  familiar  with  Socrates  as 
with  Luther ;  with  St.  Paul  as  with  Milton ; 
with  Aristophanes  as  with  Shakespeare; 
with  Chaucer  as  with  Longfelloiy  or  Tenny- 
son. He  knows,  as  Lord  Macaulay  did,  with 
a  rich  fullness  of  personal  experience,  "  the 
feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal  education 
naturally  entertains  towards  the  great  minds 
of  former  ages,**  and  this  is  constantly  man- 
ifesting itself  in  his  addresses  and  reports. 
More  than  any  other  man  we  know,  "  they 
have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful 
images.'* 

Many  of  his  pupils  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
with  the  gift  or  power  of  inspiring  in  them 
a  new  and  nobler  enthusiasm,  such  as  no 
other  man  could  arouse.  We  have  heard 
our  most  earnest  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  Normal  Schools,  as  well  as  teachers,, 
say  this  of  him  in  the  work  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do  in  the  State.  Built  firmly  into 
the  development  of  the  mind,  his  work  tells 
mightily  in  the  life  of  the  soul. 

The  secret  of  his  power  lies  in  the  tact 
that  he  lives  constantly  in  two  worlds — the 
spiritual,  invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  being 
ever  the  substantial ;  and  the  material,  upon 
which  we  tread  and  with  which  we  are  in 
contact  on  every  side,  ever  the  fleeting.  For 
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bim  the  past  and  the  future  are  always  the 
present.  In  habit  of  thought  like  this,  life 
is  forever  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
commonplace — quite  apart  from  the  dollar- 
and-cent  struggle  for  power  and  gain — into 
that  altitude  where  the  "  strength  of  the 
hills"  is  attained,  and  the  higher  air  is 
breathed.  From  that  high  sphere  radiate 
none  but  influences  for  good  to  the  race.  It 
b  here  alone  that  lofty  souls  may  stand  upon 
the  very  Mount  of  Vision,  sending  down, 
with  clarion  voice  of  assured  confidence,  lo 
those  below,  the  call  of  the  ages,  '^  Come  up 
higher." 

As  already  said,  we  have  never  known 
another  man  who  seemed  on  terms  of  such 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  and  good  men  of  all  ages.  He  is  of 
the  very  brotherhood  of  genius !  We  have 
never  known  personally  a  man  so  many- 
sided,  or  capable  of  high-grade  work  on  so 
many  lines  of  effort — or  another  man  of 
whom  such  an  article  as  this  could  be  written. 
He  will,  of  course,  say  on  reading  it  that  it 
is  not  true  of  him  /  Modest  disclaimer  by  a 
man  of  merit  is  ever  comely,  and  generous 
self-abnegation  delightful ;  but  the  witness 
is  here  ruled  out  of  court.  What  is  writ- 
ten must  stand.  We  believe  it — ^and  the 
present  seems  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  best 
to  wait  until  a  man  is  dead  before  the  many 
may  learn  facts  well  known  to  the  few. 

Ex-State  Supt.  Hickok,  who,  from  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
still  manifests  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  under  very  trying  circumstances,  has  in- 
cidentally touched  this  subject  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  in  reply  to  a  private  letter 
written  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Higbee  for  a  second  terra.  Though  pub- 
lished so  late  as  perhaps  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  point,  it  possesses  an  interest  that  will 
attract  attention  among  school  men. 

Mr.  Hickok  was  the  author,  thirty  years 
ago,  of  the  act  making  The  School  Jour- 
nal the  official  organ  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, and  the  channel  of  monthly  commu- 
nication between  the  State  Superintendent 
and  the  local  school  officers  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  public  generally ;  and,  two  years 
later,  of  the  act  creating  a  separate  School 
Department,  by  detaching  it  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
placing  it  on  its  own  independent  basis, 
under  discreet  and  conservative  safeguards 
that  have  worked  so  well  in  practice — ^giving 
stability  to  our  educational  policy,  without 
impairing  its  flexibility  and  its  capacity  for 
steady  and  continuous  growth.      There  is 


nothing  of  the  mushroom  in  our  school  sy^ 
tem,  but  there  is  fibre  and  vitality  that  the 
coming  years  will  but  render  more  and  more 
manifest.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  have 
contributed  to  thb  endunng  result ! 

We  put  this  letter  into  type  as  deserving 
to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record 
of  the  present  situation  in  our  school  affairs, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  veteran  observer : 

Dear  Sir,  *  *  *  Yes,  certainly!  I  do- agree 
with  you  that  the  public  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Dr.  Higbee's  re-appointment.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  on  educational  grounds,  and 
Governor  Pattison  deserves  great  credit  for 
sagacity  and  resolute  purpose  in  that  regard. 
It  is  no  disparagement .  to  other  aspirants  for 
that  conspicuous  post  of  duty,  no  matter  what 
their  abilities,  that  one  so  well  equipped  for  the 
work,  in  technical  details  as  well  as  in  its  higher 
aspects,  and  so  unselfishly  devoted  to  its  inter- 
ests, should  be  continued  where  his  usefulness 
would  be  more  than  doubled  because  of  the 
fruitful  experiences  of  his  first  arduous  term  of 
service.  So  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned, 
if  he  had  been  retired  now  instead  of  continued, 
he  could  safely  rest  his  official  reputation  upon 
his  last  annual  report,  one  of  the  soundest, 
best  documents  that  has  emanated  from  that 
Department,  and  very  timely  and  conclusive  in 
its  suggestions.  It  shows  that  he  has  passed 
the  stage  of  investigation  into  the  scope  and 
tendencies  of  our  somewhat  peculiar  school 
system,  which,  as  a  stranger  to  its  organiza- 
tion and  history  he  had  first  to  make,  and  writes 
now  with  the  confidence  of  settled  convictions 
as  to  what  its  future  should  be.  That  the  Leg- 
islature may  not,  and  probably  will  not,  at  once 
eiklorse  all  of  his  recommendations,  proves 
nothing  against  their  soundness.  He  is  not 
the  first  Superintendent  who  has  had  to  wait  a 
decade  or  score  of  years  for  theories  to  crystal- 
lize into  enactments.  But  they  come  in  time, 
in  some  shape  or  other.  ,  Festina  lente  has  al- 
ways been  a  controlling  influence  in  our  school 
movements,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not ;  and  he 
is  a  wise  man  who  recognizes  that  fact,,  and 
tempers  zeal  with  patience.  Both  are  neces- 
sary, and  in  no  stinted  measure.  It  is  a  cause 
that  requires  a  long  look  ahead.  A  Superin- 
tendent who  is  not  in  advance  of  public  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  that  Department.  The 
title  of  the  office — Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction— means  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
routine  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  import- 
ant and  energetic  though  that  must  be;  and 
true  though  it  be  that  the  school-room  and  not 
the  School  Departm§nt  is  the  objective  point  of 
our  school  system. 

The  Doctor's  reappointment  vindicates  anew 
the  forecast  and  equilibrium  of  the  Act  of  1857, 
creating  a  separate  school  department,  which 
holds  each  successive  Governor  as  a  moral 
hostage  for  the  right  management  of  our  school 
system,  through  the  responsibility  centered  upon 
him  of  selectmg  its  chief  administrative  officer, 
after  he  has  had  nearly  the  whole  of  his  gubern- 
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atonal  term  to  officially  estimate  men  and  meas* 
ures,  and  thus  act  advisedly  near  the  close  of  his 
term,  instead  of  hastily  and  under  political  pres- 
sure at  its  beginning.  The  dopr  being  open  for 
a  change  after  an  unprecedented  continuance 
under  one  head,  itself  one  of  the  results  of 
that  act.  Governor  Hoyt  did  himself  special 
credit,  at  this  stage  or  our  school  affairs,  by 
going  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  for  a  suc- 
cessor, after  assuring  himself  from  the  highest 
learned  authorities  that  the  right  candidate  had 
been  presented.  Clergymen  are  educators  by 
virtue  of  their  profession,  and  this  nomination 
was  only  reviving  the  early  traditions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  the  education  of  youth, 
especially  in  its  higher  phases,  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  their  hands,  and  they  were  looked  up 
to  with  reverence  as  the  highest  authority  in 
the  educational  world.  There  were  giants 
among  them,  and  they  left  a  positive  impress 
upon  their  times. 

From  1834  to  1881,  all  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendents were  lawyers  except  three,  and  of  the 
latter  two  were  professional  teachers  and  one  a 
practical  man  of  affairs.  We  had  many  estima- 
ble clergymen  in  the  County  Superintendency, 
and  in  the  School  Boards,  but  until  1881,  no 
one  of  their  cloth  was  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  our  Common  School  system.  Now 
*'  turn  about  is  fair  play,"  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  a  wise  and  good  thing  to  let  our 
reverend  friends  get  a  foothold  on  the  quarter- 
deck at  last.  We  shall  be  the  better  for  it ;  all 
the  more  so,  when  coupled  with  special  qualifi- 
cations, as  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  Higbee's 
simple  presence  in  the  School  Department  as  a 
clergyman,  disarms  and  neutralizes  the  un- 
founded but  tenacious  prejudice  that  still  existed 
against  the  common  schools  as  **  godless  **  and 
demoralizing,  and  his  official  testimony  proves 
it  to  be  groundless.  We  know  that  they  level 
up,  not  down.  In  some  localities,  the  only  idea 
of  order  and  discipline,  good  manners,  good 
principles,  respect  for  authority,  that  children 
get,  they  get  in  the  common  schools.  The 
clamor  referred  to  has  died  out,  and  under 
clerical  leadership  we  have  more  than  ever  for 
the  schools  the  sympathy  and  friendly  influence 
of  |he  churches,  which  is  so  pervading  and 
powerful,  and  whose  co-operation,  but  not  in- 
terference, is  so  desirable.  Christianity,  like 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  sunlight  that 
blesses  us,  is  a  diffused  and  subtle  atmosphere, 
that  bears  healing  on  its  wings  far  beyond  sec- 
tarian lines,  and  through  the  spiritual  sense  can 
be  felt  like  an  intangible  but  positive  presence 
in  all  educational  work. 

Genial  and  broad-minded  Dr.  Higbee  is  and 
pmnot  fail  to  be  popular,  his  usefulness  steadily 
growing  with  ripening  experience.  With  Mac- 
Alister  m  Philadelphia  regenerating  the  First 
School  District,  ana  himself  in  the  School  De- 
partment with  its  comprehensive  jurisdiction, 
the  educational  interests  of  Pennsylvania  were 
never  in  better  or  safer  hands  than  now,  and 
we  have  a  righ;  to  cherish  "great  expectations  ** 
as  to  ultimate  results. 

Re^ectfuUy, 

Phila,,  June  6,  1885.  H.  C.  Hickok. 
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GENERAL  EATON  RESIGNS. 


THE  resignation  of  Gen*l  John  H.  Eaton, 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
creates  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  of  responsibility  and  influence 
at  the  National  Capitol.  Appointed  by  Gen. 
Grant  (Juring  his  first  term  as  President,  he 
has  for  the  past  sixteen  years  been  doing  in- 
valuable missionary  work  in  the  cause  of 
general  education  in  its  broadest  sense. 
An  immense  amount  of  information  sug- 
gestive to  school-men  everywhere  has  been 
collected  •  and  disseminated  in  the  form  of 
educational  circulars,  tracts,  and  reports, 
under  General  Eaton's  direction,  and  the 
Bureau  has  steadily  grown  from  early  dis- 
trust and  vigorous  opposition  towards  popu- 
lar confidence  and  a  more  generous  support. 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
has  the  following  appreciative  estimate  of 
the  good  work  done  by  this  distinguished 
public  school  officer: 

General  £aton*s  resignation  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  will 
be  a  great  surprise  to  the  school  men  of 
the  country,  who  have  most  unanimously  de- 
sired his  continuance  in  office.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  known  the  severe  and  exhaust- 
ing labors  of  the  Commissioner,  extending 
through  four  full  presidential  administrations 
into  a  fifth,  have  been  conscious  of  the  tremend- 
ous wear  and  strain  upon  mental  and  physical 
forces,  and  the  necessity  of  his  speedily  retiring 
from  this  most  honorable  and  laborious  post  of 
service  to  some  other  less  exacting  department 
of  educational  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  Gen.  Eaton's  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Bureau  has  been  very  acceptable  to  the 
President,  and  that  he  has  assured  the  General 
of  his  personal  wishes  that  he  should  remain  in 
office.  His  resignation  is  therefore  entirely 
voluntary,  and  in  answer  to  a  prolonged  demand 
for  rest  and  restoration  to  his  accustomed 
strength  and  vigor. 

He  has  rendered  most  valuable  service  to 
the  cause  of  education,  not  only  for  our  own,  but 
for  other  lands.  He  accepted  the  commissioner- 
ship  of  education  at  the  hands  of  his  superior 
war  commander.  Gen.  Grant.  The  office  was 
scarcely  recognized  by  the  educators  of  the 
country,  and  its  relations  to  the  State  systems 
were  not  understood.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  met 
with  intense  opposition,  since  it  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  an  organized  effort  to  centralize 
authority  at  Washington  and  subordinate  State 
systems  to  bureaucracy.  General  apathy  in 
some  quarters  and  jealousy  in  others  made  it 
almost  impossible,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  office 
^o  collect  the  necessary  information  as  to  the 
educational  condition  of  the  different  grades  of 
institutions  in  the  several  States ;  school  officials, 
public  and  private,  refused  or  neglected  to  give 
facts  and  furnish  statistics  as  to  £eir  work. 
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It  has  been  General  Eaton's  labor  during 
these  sixteen  years  to  remove  prejudices  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  ;  to  harmonize  conflict- 
ing interests  by  careful  and  friendly  arbitration  ; 
to  arouse  a  common  fellowship,  and  bring  about 
a  large  acquaintanceship  between  the  educators 
of  the  country ;  to  quicken  and  educate  public 
sentiment  by  the  distribution  of  educational 
tracts  and  circulars,  which  have  given  informa- 
tion and  instruction  on  hundreds  of  topics  of  most 
practical  concern  to  the  people ;  to  collect  and 
disseminate  in  annual  reports  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  country,  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and 
other  knowledge  concerning  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  of 
our  Union,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  comparative  condition  of  education  in 
foreign  countries ;  to  set  in  motion  and  to  accel- 
erate forces  which  should  make  common-school 
education  universal  and  practical  in  all  parts  of 
our  land ;  to  create  at  Washington  an  educa- 
tional library  and  museum,  which  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  who  know  its  value  and 
completeness;  and  to  witness  at  the  close  of 
this  long  adminstrative  period,  the  most  event- 
ful educational  revolution  which  has  charac- 
terized any  epoch  of  any  nation,  and  this  partly 
as  a  resultant  of  the  calm,  patient,  even-handed, 
and  just  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 


NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  CLASS. 


UNDER  this  heading  we  shall  publish  in 
The  Journal  a  series  of  comments  upon 
selected  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  This  history  is  usually 
taught  in  our  schools  entirely  from  a  text- 
book, the  want  of  books  of  reference  render- 
ing a  parallel  course  of  reading  impracticable. 
As  a  result  school  history  is  apt  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  names  and  dates,  and  of  a 
bald  catalogue  of  events,  committed  to 
memory  with  but  a  faint  apprehension  on 
the  pupil's  part  of  their  inter-relation  and 
comparative  importance.  History  thus 
learned  is  one-sided,  as  well  as  incomplete. 
The  child-student  naturally  judges  of  the 
importance  of  an  occurrence  by  the  space  it 
occupies  in  the  book,  and  unfortunately, 
the  amount  of  compression  which  a  story 
will  bear — and  compression  is  a  constant 
aim  with  compilers  of  text-books — is  not 
always  proportional  to  its  importance.  In 
one  of  these  books,  now  before  us,  the  story 
of  Pocahontas  fills  exactly  three  times  the 
space  that  is  given  to  an  account  of  Fulton's 
steamboat ;  while  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  completion  ot  the  first  railroad 
in  the  United  States  are  disposed  of  together 
in  a  single  sentence. 

The   best  of  our   text-books   of  history 
stand  continually  in  need  of  commentary, 


to  warn  the  pupil  against  this  misleading 
appearance.  But  this,  unhappily,  is  not  the 
only  evil  to  be  remedied.  There  are  text- 
books in  common  use  which  are  open  to  a 
more  serious  charge,  and  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  note  errors  which  have  sprung  from 
the  inexcusable  carelessness  of  writers  of 
school  histories. 

I. — THE   STORY   OF  COLUMBUS. 

Was  Christopher  Columbus  the  first  fa 
conceive  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  round/ 
Nine  out  of  ten  pupils  in  the  history  class 
will  answer  this  question  promptly  in  the 
affirmative,  or  will,  at  least,  maintain  that, 
if  not  the  first  to  hold  this  opinion,  he  was 
among  the  first-.  They  will  appeal  to  the 
text-book:  "Columbus  conceived  that  by 
sailing  west  he  could  reach  the  East  Indies. 
He  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  which 
was  then  a  novel  idea.**  Or,  if  this  authority 
is  not  sufficient,  here  is  another :  '*  Colum- 
bus, together  with  other  learned  men  of 
Euroj)e,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earth  was  round,  and  that  India  could 
be  most  speedily  reached  by  sailing  due 
west.**  And  here  is  still  another,  even 
more  explicit :  **  Columbus  was  eagerly 
alive  to  any  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  which  bad  become  a  fixed  con- 
clusion in  his  own  mind,  that  the  figure  of 
our  earth  was,  in  reality,  of  nearly  globular 
shape — and  not,  as  had  been  assumed  by  the 
world  at  large,  a  flat  surface — and  hence,** 
etc.,  etc. 

The  authorities  seem  to  agree  among 
themselves,  and  to  bear  but  one  interpreta- 
tion— these  passages  are  all  citations  from 
school  books  in  actual  use,  and  their  num- 
ber might  easily  be  enlarged — ^and  yet  they 
are  all  wrong.  The  truth  is  that  Columbus 
was  neither  the  first  nor  among  the  first  to 
believe  the  earth  to  be  of  a  spherical  form, 
nor  was  this  belief  a  ** novel  idea"  in  his 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  form  of  the 
earth  had  been  known  to  geographers  and 
astronomers  for  at  least  sixteen  hundred 
years,  and  in  the  time  of  Columbus  it  was  a 
familiar  truth  not  only  to  every  geographer, 
but  to  every  intelligent  mariner.  It  is  true, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding persons  in  high  places,  churchmen 
among  the  rest,  were  not  versed  in  geogra- 
phy and  still  looked  upon  the  earth  as  flat, 
upon  the  evidence  of  their  senses'  and  be- 
cause they  had  never  been  taught  better; 
but  every  one  whose  opinion  Columbus 
valued  was  as  well  assured  that  the  earth  is 
spherical  as  an  astronomer  to-day  is  assured 
that  the  force  of  gravity  diminishes  inversely 
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with  the  square  of  the  distance,  although 
this  law  of  nature  is  even  now  not  fully 
apprehended  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
p>easantry  of  Europe.  Indeed,  that  very 
instrument,  the  astrolabe,  the  recent  inven- 
tion of  which,  we  are  told,  had  rendered 
mariners  bold  to  undertake  long  voyages, 
was  based  upon  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 
It  was  an  instrument  for  determining  a 
ship's  latitude  by  observing  the  altitude  of 
the  Polar  Star. 

This  point  in  the  story  of  Columbus  is  so 
often  presented  erroneously  in  school  books 
and  **  popular  histories" — or  at  least  is  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
wrong  impression — that  we  shall  devote 
some  space  to  setting  it  in  its  true  light. 

The  discovery  that  the  earth  is  spherical 
in  form,  and  not  flat,  as  it  app)ears  to  be,  is 
among  the  earliest  of  astronomical  discov- 
eries. To  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  made  and  demonstrated  this  truth 
is  not  known.  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  flour- 
ished six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is 
said  to  have  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  larger  sphere  of 
the  starry  heavens.  The  Greek  astronomers 
who  immediately  succeeded  him  appear  to 
have  adopted  his  views,  although  one  of 
them  is  said,Jupon  doubtful  authority  how- 
ever, to  have  maintained  that  its  form  was 
cylindrical ;  none  of  them  thought  it  to  be 
flat.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  hint  of  the 
true  figure  of  the  earth  was  given  by  the 
echpses  of  the  moon.  When  once  it  had 
been  discovered  that  these  were  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  moon  through  the  earth's 
shadow,  observers  could  not  be  long  in 
deciding  that  the  earth  must  have  a  spheri- 
cal figure,  since,  no  matter  in  what  position 
the  moon  may  be  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse, 
whether  upon  the  horizon  or  in  mid- heavens, 
the  shadow  which  falls  upon  it  always  has 
the  same  convex  outline,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  were  the  earth  flat.  It  must  at 
a  very  early  period  have  been  observed,  too, 
that,  as  one  travels  towards  the  north,  the 
stars  in  the  northern  heavens  are  seen  higher 
and  higher  above  the  horizon,  while  the  alti- 
tude of  southern  stars  is  correspondingly 
diminished,  and  that  the  reverse  takes  place, 
when  one  travels  towards  the  south;  which 
phenomenon  is  readily  explained  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
curved  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south. 

In  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  the  earth's  form  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question,  and  the  prob- 
lem had  become  to  determine  its  size. 
The  Chaldean  astronomers  are  said  to  have 


taught  that  a  man  walking  continually  night 
and  day  might  pass  entirely  around  the  earth 
in  the  space  of  a  year,  which  would  show 
that  they  had,  by  means  unknown  to  us, 
formed  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  its  actual 
circumference.  Eratosthenes,  basing  his 
calculations  upon  the  difference  between  the 
latitude  of  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  that 
of  Alexandria,  as  obtained  from  observation 
of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  com-^ 
puted  the  earth's  circumference  at  250,000' 
stadia,  a  measurement  which  Hipparchus, 
sixty  years  later  thought  should  be  increased 
by  one-tenth  of  itself.  But  even  these  early 
estimates  appear  not  to  have  been  the  first 
that  were  made  by  the  Greek  astronomers. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era,  insisted  upon  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  adducing  evidence  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  and  adding  that  the 
mathematicians  who  tried  to  calculate  the 
measure  of  its  circumference  made  it  to  be 
about  400,000  stadia.  It  appears  further, 
from  his  remarks  in  this  connection,  that 
even  at  that  early  day  philosophers  had  per- 
ceived one  important  consequence  of  the 
earth's  round  form.  **  Wherefore  we  may 
judge,"  he  says,  **  that  those  persons  who 
connect  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (1.  e,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar)  with  that  towards  India  and  who 
assert  that  in  this  way  the  sea  is  one,  do  not 
assert  things  very  improbable." 

This  idea,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
washes  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  washes 
also  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  was  enter- 
tained by  subsequent  philosophers  also — 
notably  by  Strabo  and  Seneca — as  an  appar> 
ently  necessary  consequence  of  the  earth's 
form,  until  it  was  finally  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous, in  a  very  unexp)ected  manner,  by  the 
discovery  of  an  intervening  continent. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  any  writer, 
even  the  most  careless,  should  pronounce  a 
belief  that  the  earth  is  round  to  have  been 
**  novel "  at  the  time  of  Columbus,  when  we 
consider  that  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy  the  round  earth  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  about  it  circle 
the  planets  and  the  starry  heavens.  One  of 
the  propositions  demonstrated  by  Ptolemy 
in  his  astronomical  treatise,  known  as  the 
Almagest,  which  is  still  extant,  is  that  the 
form  of  the  earth  is  spherical ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  among  the  proofs 
which  he  adduces,  is  one  that  is  still 
employed  in  teaching  this  truth  to  chil- 
dren, although  in  an  inverted  form,  viz., 
that  to  sailors  approaching  land  from 
the  sea  the  tops  of  mountains  become  visible 
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before  the  low  lands,  and  that  this  happens 
no  matter  in  what  direction  they  may  sail. 

These  discoveries  and  theories  of  the  Greek 
astronomers,  and  also  the  work  of  the  Arab 
astronomers^  who  at  a  later  period  had  recal- 
culated the  size  of  the  earth,  were  well 
known  to  Columbus.  There  were,  besides, 
two  books  of  travel,  then  comparatively 
recent,  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest. 
One  of  these  was  the  book  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  about  two  hundred  years  before  his  time 
bad  traveled  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ; 
the  other  was  the  **  Voiage  and  Travaille  " 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  had  travelled — or  at 
least  professed  to  have  travelled,  for  whether 
he  did  or  not  is  still  a  debated  question — 
over  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  known 
world.  His  book  was  published  in  manu- 
script about  one  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  settled  in  Lisbon.  One  chapter 
of  it  has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  question 
we  are  now  consioering,  and  must  have 
been  read  by  Columbus  with  a  very  lively 
interest.  Its  heading  reads :  "  How  the 
Earthe  and  the  Sea  ben  of  round  Forme  and 
Schapp,  be  prcf  of  the  Sterre  that  is  clept 
Antartyk,  that  is  fix  in  the  Southe."  Sir 
John  discusses  this  proposition  at  length, 
going  over  ground  that  was  then  familiar 
to  astronomers,  and  he  adds,  as  a  sort  of 
corc^llary :  "And  men  may  well  proven  by 
experience  and  sotyle  compassement  of  wytt, 
that  gif  a  man  found  passages  by  Schippes 
that  would  go  to  serchen  the  Worlde,  men 
might  go  by  Schippe  alle  aboute  the  Worlde, 
and  aboven  and  benethen.**  Sir  John  goes 
even  farther  than  this ;  he  relates  a  story, 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  youth,  of  a  man 
who  traveled  very  far  to  the  east  and  came 
finally  to  a  small  island,  where  he  heard  his 
own  language  spoken  by  plowmen  calling 
to  their  oxen.  The  man  was  greatly  fright- 
ened, and  turned  back  towards  his  own 
country,  which  he  finally  regained.  But 
some  years  afterwards,  upon  visiting  a  cer- 
tain island  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home, 
he  was  astonished  to  recognize  in  it  the  very 
island  at  which  he  had  ended  his  eastern 
journey.  The  story  is,  of  course,  apocry- 
phal; but  it  shows  that  in  Mandeville's 
time  the  feat  of  actually  going  around  the 
earth  was  not  regarded  as  chimerical. 

But  to  hold,  theoretically,  that  a  certain 
feat  was  possible-^that  a  man  might  go  about 
the  earth,  if  he  found  passage  for  his  ships 
— was  a  very  simple  inatter,  involving  no 
danger;  it  was  another  and  a  very  different 
matter  to  procure  the  ships  and  to  put  the 
question  to  the  test  of  actual  trial.     This  is 


what  Columbus  resolved  to  do;  not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  pursued  a  line  of  investi- 
gation, to  decide  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
enterprise.  To  the  westward  of  Europe  lay 
India;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
how  far  to  the  westward  ?  This  was  a  very 
important  question ;  and  it  was  this  question 
that  Columbus  set  at  work  to  decide.  Its 
decision  rested  upon  two  conditions,  both 
of  them  undetermined  in  his  day,  firsty  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  secondly^  the  extent  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  eastward.  It 
is,  perhaps,  fortunate  fur  the  fame  of  Colam- 
bus  that  upon  both  of  these  points  he 
adopted  wrong  conclusions.  He  accepted, 
as  the  most  reliable  measurement  of  the 
earth,  that  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  now  known 
to  have  been  too  small ;  while  in  estimating 
the  extent  of  Asia,  he  was  mbled  by  the 
extravagant  accounts  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  finally,  and 
in  which  he  was  sustained  by  the  celebrated 
Florentine  geographer  Toscanelli,  was  that 
the  known  lands  reckoned  from  the  Azores, 
in  the  west,  to  the  extreme  eastern  countries 
visited  by  Marco  Polo,  extended  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  around  the  globe.  The 
intervening  space  was  occupied  by  the 
unknown  residue  of  Asia  and  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  thus  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  sea.  In  the  opinion  of  Toscanelli, 
who  sent  him  a  chart  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  constructed  from  the  descriptions  of 
Marco  Polo,  the  distance  from  Portugal  to 
the  province  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay,  was 
about  4,000  miles.  Columbus  himself  was 
confident  that  the  Atlantic  could  be  crossed 
in  a  month's  voyage,  and  there  was  besides 
the  possibility  of  meeting  with  intervening 
islands. 

The  project  once  formed,  there  remained 
the  Herculean  task  of  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion; but  we  must  drop  the  story  at  this 
point.  It  is  no  detraction  from  the  fame  of 
Columbus  that  others  had  conceived  as 
possible,  what  he  demonstrated  to  be  practi- 
cable. His  glory  consists,  not  in  the  con- 
ception, but  in  the  execution  of  his  great 
design — in  the  indomitable  purpose  with 
which  for  eighteen  years  he  clung  to  it  in 
the  face  0/  the  most  disheartening  obstacles, 
until  finally  rewarded,  not  by  success,  for  he 
did  not  reach  India,  but  by  a  discovery 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 
We  are  apt,  indeed,  in  view  of  what  Colum- 
bus did  accomplish,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  voyage  was  really  a  failure ;  his  cal- 
culations proved  to  have  been  all  wrong. 
But  failure  was,  in  his  case,  more  glorious 
than  would  have  been  success. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,    \ 
Harrisburg,  January,  1886.  J 

THE  form  of  agreement  between  Directors 
and  Teachers  has  been  shortened  some- 
what in  the  late^  edrtion  of  the  School  Laws 
and  Decisions.  It  is  published  herewith  in  an- 
swer to  a  request  from  school  officers : 

Form  of  Agreement  between  Directors  and 

Teachers, 

It  is  agreed  by  and  between 

teacher,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ...  . 
school  district,  in  .  .  .  county,  that  said 
Teacher  shall,  under  the  supervision  and  exclu- 
sive direction  of  said  Board  and  their  success- 
ors, but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  visitation 
and  lawful  authority  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, teach  in  .  .  .  school  house  for  the 
term  of  .  .  .  months,  at  a  compensation  of 
.  .  .  per  month,  to  be  paid  .  .  .  ;  reserving 
the  right  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  time 
being,  to  dismiss  the  said  Teacher  at  any  time 
whatever,  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  the 
twenty-third  section  of  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,, 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  regulation  and  contm- 
uance  of  a  system  of  education  by  common 
schools." 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  fire  shall  be  made 
or  caused  to  be  made,  and  the  floor  be  regularly 
swept  or  caused  to  be  swept,  in  said  house,  dur- 
ing said  term  bv  the  said*  ....  the  said  Board 
providing  the  fuel  and  brushes  therefor ;  and 
that  the  actual  possession  of  the  school  house 
and  premises  before  mentioned,  shall  remain 
and  be  considered  by  all  parties  as  remaining 
and  being,  at  all  times,  in  said  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  their  successors.  * 

In  witness  whereof  The  parties  have  here- 
unto set  their  hanas  and  seals  this    .    .    day 

«  .  .      ,      i\.m     mJ  %      lO      •      . 


-,    \  L.  S. 


Countersigned : 


President  Board  of  Directors, 

»    {  L.  S.  J- 

Teacher, 


Secretary  of  Board, 

DISCRETIONARY  POWERS  OF  SCHOOL 

DIRECTORS. 


OPINION  OF    JUDGE    FUTHEY,   IN    THE    MATTER 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  NEW  LONDON, 

CHESTER    COUNTY. 


THIS  is  an  application  to  the  Court  under  the 
provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  May 
th,  1854,  relating  to  public  schools.  The  peti- 
oners,  taxable  citizens  of  the  New  London 
chools  District,  ask  the  (!^ourt  to  declare  the 
eats  of  four  of  the  directors  of  the  public 
chools  of  that  district  vacant,  and  to  appoint 
others  in  their  stead. 

An  answer  has  been  filed  by  the  directors 
and  testimony  taken  by  an  examiner  in  rela- 

•Herc  insert  the  word  "  Teacher,"  or  the  word  •*  Board,"  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  between  the  parties  on  this  point. 


tion  to  the  matters  in  controversy,  which  is  now 
before  the  Court. 

It  appears  that  previous  to  the  year  1880  the 
school  district,  composed  of  the  township  of 
New  London,  was  divided  into  four  sub  dis- 
tricts, with  a  school  in  each  division.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  one  of  these  sub-districts — 
that  embracing  the  village  of  New  London — 
becoming  too  large  to  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  one  school,  the  district  was  divided  in 
1880  and  a  new  sub-district  formed,  which  is 
known  in  these  proceedings  as  No.  2.  An  old 
building  in  the  new  sub-district,  which  had  for- 
merly been  used  as  a  school  house,  was  rented 
and  a  school  established,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration since  that  time.  In  1884  the  School  Di- 
rectors, by  a  vote  of  4  to  2,  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  school  house  in  sub-district  No.  2 
and  selected  a  lot  for  that  purpose,  and  assessed 
a  tax  for  the  partial  cost  of  erection.  The  two 
directors  who  voted  in  the  negative  resigned 
soon  thereafter  and  others  were  appointed  in 
their  stead. 

The  petition  for  the  removal  from  office  of 
the  four  directors  who  voted  in  the  affirmative 
sets  out  that  a  school  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  township  who  are  advanced  in  their 
studies  is  needed  ;  that  th^  school  room  of  the 
old  New  London  Academy,  not  now  occupied, 
can  be  had  and  has  been  tendered  to  the  direc- 
tors at  a  nominal  rent,  and  is  suitable  and  con^ 
veniently  situated  for  the  purpose  ;  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  erection  of  the  new  house 
in  question,  as  the  establishment  of  the  higher 
school  would,  by  reason  of  its  drawing  pupils 
from  the  other  schools,  render  it  unnecessary ; 
and  further,  that  the  said  academy  building' 
which  is  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  sub-district 
No.  2.  can  be  had  for  the  accommodation  of  that 
district,  irrespective  of  a  high  school ;  that  the  di- 
rectors refuse  to  establish  a  school  of  higher  grade 
or  to  accept  of  a  room  in  the  academy  building  for 
school  No.  2,  and  have  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  erection  of  the  new  school  house  in  question, ' 
and  that  such  erection  will  impose  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  the  tax-payers. 

The  directors  say  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  school  of  higher 
grade  when  the  circumstances  call  for  it,  but 
that  there  are  not  pupils  at  present  Sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  education  to  warrant  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  district  school  for  tuition  in 
the  higher  branches  alone,  and  that  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  new  house  in  sub-district  No.  2, 
by  reason  of  the  dilapidated  and  worn-out  con- 
dition of  the  house  at  present  occupied,  and 
that  a  school  is  needed  in  that  district  even  if  a 
school  of  higher  grade  should  be  established 
for  the  whole  township,  and  that  the  academy 
building  is  not  properly  situated  to  accommo- 
date No.  2,  being  on  one  side  of  the  district, 
and  that  the  lot  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
the  new  building  is  near  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  proper  location  for  the  school. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  of  May  8th,  1854,  sec- 
tion 23,  provides  that  "the  directors  and  con- 
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trollers  of  the  respective  districts  shall  have 
power  to  establish  schools  of  diiTerent  grades, 
and  to  determine  into  which  school  each  pupil 
shall  be  admitted.'*  We  have  no  doubt  that 
where  the  circumstances  call  for  it  and  it  is  re- 
quired for  the  proper  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  children  of  the  district,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  properly  grade  the 
schools.  The  act  of  assembly  says  that  "the 
board  of  directors  of  any  district  shall  possess 
and  exercise  the  following  powers  and  perform 
the  following  duties,  together  with  the  other 
powers  and  duties  given  and  enjoined  by  this 
act,"  and  that  enumerates  certam  powers  and 
duties  specifically  by  numbers,  among  them  the 
power  above-mentioned  to  establish  schools  of 
different  grades.  The  duty  of  grading  the  schools 
is  as  obligatory  upon  directors,  in  districts  conve- 
niently admitting  of  this  arrangement  and  where 
it  can  be  advantageously  done,  as  it  is  to  estab- 
lish them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  educate  all  the 
children  of  proper  age  who  may  apply. 

The  question  however  for  the  proper  grading 
of  schools  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
done,  must  necessarily  be  left  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  directors.  In 
determining  whether  schools  of  different  grades 
should  be  established  or  can  be  conveniently  or 
advantageously  established,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  better  that  there  should  be  but  one  class  of 
schools,  and  the  grades  of  study  so  arranged  in 
each  school  that  the  pupils  may  have  therein  all 
the  benefits  of  such  advanced  education  as  the 
common  schools  can  properly  give.  The  popu- 
lation may  not  be  sufficiently  dense  to  warrant 
separate  schools  of  different  grades.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  better  that  separate  schools 
should  be  established  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  At  one  time  there  may  be  no  children 
or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  call  for  or  warrant  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  separate  school  of  high  grade  ;  at  an- 
other, there  may  be  an  urgent  necessity  for 
such  school.  In  populous  districts  and  towns  it 
may  be  admissible  that  there  should  be  a  series 
of  schools  of  different  grades  in  order  that  the 
children  of  the  district  may  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  common  school  system. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  testimony  shows  a 
great  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject 
among  the  people  of  the  township,  some  saying 
that  a  school  tor  advanced  pupils  is  required, 
and  should  be  at  once  established,  and  others, 
among  them  the  four  directors  in  question,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  call  for  it  or  warrant  its  establishment 
at  this  time.  Citizens  of  intelligence,  and  who  we 
may  presume  have  the  good  of  the  schools  at 
heart,  differ  as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
establishing  such  a  school  at  the  present  time. 

The  Act  of  .\ssembly  of  May  8,  1854,  Sec.  9, 
under  which  this  proceeding  is  had,  authorizes 
the  Courts  to  vacate  the  seats  of  school  direc- 
tors, and  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  when 
they  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  en- 
joined by  law.  If  a  case  should  be  presented 
where  directors  refuse  to  grade  schools  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  district  clearly 


and  undeniably  require  it,  the  Court  would  have 
power  to  remove  them  under  the  above  provis- 
ion. We  could  not  compel  them  by  mandamus 
to  perform  their  duty.  The  remedy,  being  speci- 
fied, must  be  followed.  In  re  Manheim  town- 
ship, 5  Clark,  400. 

Where  directors,  however,  have  a  discretion, 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  their  exercise 
of  it  unless  it  plainly  appears  that  they  have 
abused  it.  A  mere  unwise  or  indiscreet  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
They  will  not  be  adjudged  guilty  of  official  mis- 
conduct unless  the  abuse  of  their  discretion  is 
clear.  We  must  be  liberal  and  generous  to- 
wards their  discretion  in  reviewing  their  exer- 
cise of  it,  for  a  strict  and  jealous  supervision 
would  be  fatal  to  the  discretion  itself.  Freeman 
vs.  School  Directors,  i  Wright,  385.  Wharton 
vs.  School  Directors,  6  lb.,  358.  Heard  vs. 
School  Directors,  9  lb,,  93.  In  re  Morris ville 
School  District,  3  Philadelphia,  181.  In  re 
Derry  Township  School  District,  2  Pearson,  24. 
Snavely  vs.  School  Directors,  i  Lancaster  Law 
Review,  9.  In  re  School  Direcfors  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  lb.,  268. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  testimony 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  the  directors  have  plainly  neglected  or 
refused  to  perform  their  duty  in  failing  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  school  of  higher  grade  than 
those  already  in  existence.  They  have  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  the  question,  and  the  testi- 
mony will  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  they 
have  abused  thpir  powers  and  that  their  removal 
is  called  for.  It  does  not  matter  that  we  may 
differ  from  them  in  their  conclusion .  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  call  for  any  opinion  from  us 
with  reference  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
their  action. 

It  is  agreed,  if  the  Court  should  not  deem  it 
wise  to  remove  the  directors  by  reason  of  their 
failure  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  more 
advanced  pupils,  that  their  action  in  declining  to 
accept  of  at  room  in  the  Academy  building  in 
Sub-Distric  No.  2  and  resolving  to  erect  a  new 
school  house  therein,  and  in  levying  a  tax  to 
pay  for  its  erection,  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
an  abuse  of  their  powers  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  that  they  should 
be  restrained  from  proceeding  with  the  erection 
of  the  contemplated  building. 

While  we  need  not  consider  this  question  in 
the  present  application,  yet  as  the  testimony  be- 
fore us  is  probably  all  we  would  have  if  the 
question  were  directly  presented  as  a  motion 
for  an  injunction,  we  will  intimate  our  views 
with  regard  to  it,  as  it  may  save  further  litigation. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Courts 
to  restrain  school  directors  by  injunction  when 
they  are  acting  or  propose  to  act  contrary  to 
law.  or  are  abusing  the  discretion  g^ven  them. 
Such  acts  would  be  misfeasance,  which  the 
Courts  may  prevent.  Judicial  authority  may 
be  invoked  to  restrain  the  illegal  acts  of  school 
directors,  as  it  may  be  to  restrain  wrong- doing 
by  any  other  class  of  men.  The  equity  powers 
of  the  Court  extend  to  "the  prevention  or  re- 
straint of  the  commission  or  continuance  of  acts 
contrary  to  law  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
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of  the  community  or  the  rights  of  individuals." 
In  re  Morrisville  School  District,  supra.  In  re 
Wharton  School  District,  supra. 

Ought  we,  however,  to  restrain  the  directors 
from  erecting  the  new  building,  if  they  in  their 
judgment  think  it  best  to  do  so  ?  That  a  school 
house  for  this  sub-district  other  than  the  one 
heretofore  used  is  needed  we  may  reasonably 
assume.  The  directors  have  power  to  "cause 
suitable  lots  of  ground  to  be  procured,  and  suitable 
buildings  to  be  erected,  purchased  or  rented  for 
school  houses."  The  question  is  whether  a  new 
house  should  be  erected  or  a  room  in  the  acad- 
emy building  rented.  The  directors  favor  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  rather  than  to  rent  a  room  in  the  acad- 
emy building,  which  is  situated  on  one  side  of 
the  district. 

Of  the  witnesses  called,  some  favor  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building,  others  say  there  is  no 
occasion  to  put  the  township  to  the  expense 
when  a  suitable  room  can  be  had  sufficiently 
convenient  at  a  low  rent.  It  appears  further 
that  three  of  the  directors  live  in  this  sub-dis- 
trict, and  it  is  alJeged  they  are  influenced  by 
personal  considerations  in  favor  of  the  erection 
of  a  new  building.    This  is  denied  by  them. 

The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
house  and  the  eligibility  of  a  site  are  matters 
entrusted  by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  it  is  their  province  to  say  whether 
they  will  build  or  not.  If  they  abuse  this  dis- 
cretion and  act  contrary  to  what  is  manifestly 
their  duty,  the  Courts  can  interfere  to  prevent 
such  action.  But  to  warrant  interference  by  in- 
junction with  the  exercise  of  power  and  discre- 
tion specially  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, there  should  be  a  clear  case  of  abuse  of 
power  and  injury  to  the  district.  The  case 
should  be  free  from  doubt.  It  must  not  be  a 
mere  matter  of  judgment  whether  one  course 
rather  than  another  should  be  pursued,  and 
about  which  minds  may  reasonably  differ. 
Hughes  vs.  School  Directors,  2  Legal  Record. 
Rep.  158  ;  Rittenhouse  vs.  Creasy,  2  Kulp,  241; 
Com.  rex.  rei.  vs.  Williamson,  10  Philadelphia, 
490.  Even  if  there  is  an  unwise  exercise  of  power 
or  error  of  judgment,  not  amountingto  an  abuse 
of  their  discretion,  we  cannot  interfere.  Chief 
Justice  Woodward,  in  Wharton  vs.  School  Direc- 
tors, supra^  says.  "If  the  directors  refuse  to  per- 
form their  duties  the  Court  can  compel  them ;  if 
they  transcend  their  power,  the  Court  can  correct 
them  ;  but  if  they  exercise  their  unquestionable 
powers  unwisely,  there  is  no  judicial  remedy." 

We  cannot  say,  taking  the  testimony  as  a 
whole,  that  these  directors  have  abused  their 
discretion  in  resolving  to  erect  a  new  school 
house  on  the  lot  selected  by  them,  rather  than 
to  occupy  a  room  in  the  academy  building. 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  di- 
rectors of  common  schools,  acting  as  they  do  in 
a  public  capacity,  and  entrusted  as  they  are 
with  a  large  discretion  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  should  allow  no  party  or  selfish 
spirit  or  purely  personal  considerations  to  gov- 
ern them,  but  that  they  should  act  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  districts  which  they  represent. 
They  should  realize  that  a  grave  and  important 


trust  is  in  their  hands,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as 
they  personally  can,  by  the  use  of  proper  means, 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  their 
midst  and  to  fit  the  children  whose  education  is 
confided  to  them  to  properly  take  their  places 
in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

We  feel  assured  that  these  directors,  appreci- 
ating their  position  and  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  sentiments  and  wants  of  the  people,  will  al- 
low no  unworthy  or  narrow  spirit  to  influence 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  trust  committed 
to  them,  but  will  act  solely  with  an  eye  to  the 
public  welfare. 

The  complaint  is  dismissed,  the  complainants 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  Examiner  and  Clerk  of 
the  Courts. 


COLLECTING  TAXES. 

An  Act  regulating  the  Collection  of  Taxes  in 
the  several  Boroughs  and  Townships  of  this 
Commonwealth, 

See.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  qualified 
electors  of  each  borough  and  township  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall,  on  the  third  Tuesdav  of 
February  of  each  year  hereafter,  elect  an  officer, 
to  be  styled  collector  of  taxes,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  next  after  his  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  courts  of  cjuarter  sessions  shall 
have  power  to  fill,  by  appomtment,  all  vacancies 
in  said  office,  within  their  respective  counties. 
'  And,  if  any  person  elected  to  fill  said  office  shall 
fail  to  give  bond  and  qualify  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  the  term 
of  said  court  next  ensuing  his  election,  the  said 
court  shall  declare  his  office  vacant  and  appoint 
a  suitable  person,  resident  in  the  proper  borough 
or  township,  to  fill  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  of  office,  and  file  the  same  in 
the  office  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
proper  county,  and  shall  also  enter  into  a  bond 
to  the  Commonwealth,  in  double  the  probable 
amount  of  taxes  that  will  come  into  his  hands, 
with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties;  said  bond  to 
be  approved,  by  the  said  court  or  a  judge  there- 
of in  vacation,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  said  court ;  the  condition  of  which  bond 
shall  be,  that  the  said  collector  shall  well  and 
truly  collect  and  pay  over  or  account  for,  ac- 
cording to  law,  the  whole  amount  of  taxes 
charged  and  assessed  in  the  duplicates  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  him. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  county,  borough,  town- 
ship. School,  poor,  and  other  authorities  now 
empowered,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  em- 
powered, to  levy  taxes  within  the  several  bor- 
oughs and  townships  of  this  Commonwealth, 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  of 
each  year  after  the  first  election  of  collector  of 
taxes  under  this  act,  issue  their  respective  dupli- 
cates of  taxes  assessed  to  the  collector  of  taxes 
of  their  respective  boroughs  and  townships,  with 
their  warrants  attached,  directing  and  author- 
izing him  to  collect  the  same,  but  road  taxes  may 
be  worked  out  as  heretofore:  Provided,  That 
such  special  and  other  road  taxes  as  may  be 
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lawful  and  necessary  ta  collect  in  money,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors  or  road  com- 
missioners, be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector of  taxes,  with  then*  warrant  for  collection 
by  him ',  for  which  he  shall  receive  five  per 
centum  of  the  amount  collected  by  him,  or  the 
same  may  be  collected  by  the  supervisors  or 
road  commissioners  as  heretofore.  Provided 
further^  That  the  limitations  in  this  act,  as  to 
time  and  the  requirements  hereof  relating  to 
keeping  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  chained 
with  taxes,  shall  not  apply  to  road  taxes. 

Sec,  5.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall  have  all 
the  power  for  the  collection  of  said  taxes,  during 
his  term  of  office,  heretofore  vested  in  collectors 
of  county  taxes  under  existing  laws,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  liabilities  and  penalties  for 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec,  6.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall  provide  an 
appropriate  book,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  him  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
in  which  he  shall  enter  in  alphabetical  order  the 
jiames  of  all  persons  charged  with  taxes  in  the 
duplicates  aforesaid,  and  showing  the  amount 
of  such  tax  charged  against  each  person,  which 
book  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection 
of  each  taxpayer,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
collector  of  taxes  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  Where  any  duplicate  of  taxes  assessed 
is  issued  and  delivered  to  the  collector  of  taxes, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  collector  to  give 
public  notice  as  soon  thereafter  as  conveniently  ' 
can  be  done,  by  at  least  ten  written  or  printed 
notices,  to  be  posted  in  as  many  public  places 
in  different  parts  of  the  township  or  borough, 
that  said  duplicate  has  been  issued  and  delivered 
to  him ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  said  notice  make  payment 
of  any  taxes  charged  against  them  in  said  dupli- 
cate, shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  five  per 
centum  from  the  amount  thereof;  and  all  persons 
who  shall  fail  to  make. payment  of  any  taxes 
charged  against  them  in  said  duplicate  for  six 
months  after  notice  given  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
charged  five  per  cent,  additional  on  the  taxes 
charged  against  them,  which  shall  be  added 
thereto  by  said  collector  of  taxes  and  collected 
by  him. 

Sec,  8.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall,  in  person 
or  by  some  person  duly  authorized,  be  in  at- 
tendance for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  re- 
ceipting for  taxes  on  Thursday,  P'riday  and 
Saturday  of  each  week,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  said  sixty  days,  between  the  hours  of 
two  o'clock  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
his  residence,  or  some  other  place  in  the  proper 
township  or  borough,  to  be  designated  by  him  in 
the  notice  aforesaid. 

See.  9.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall  collect  the 
taxes  charged  in  said  duplicates,  and  pay  over 
the  same  to  the  respective  treasurers  or  author- 
ities entitled  thereto,  after  deducting  his  com- 
mission for  the  collection  thereof,  which  is  here- 
by fixed  at  two  per  centum  on  all  taxes  paid  to 
him  on  which  an  abatement  of  five  per  centum 
is  allowed,  and  at  five  per  centum  on  all  taxes 
afterwards  collected :  Provided,  That  where  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  charged  on  a  duplicate  is 


less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  the  said  collector 
shall  receive  three  per  centum  on  all  taxes  paid 
to  him  on  which  an  abatement  of  five  per 
centum  is  allowed. 

Sec,  10.  Exonerations  may  be  made  by  the 
authorities  and  in  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

Sec,  1 1 .  The  accounts  of  collectors  of  taxes 
shall  be  settled  by  township  or  borough  auditors 
of  the  proper  township  or  borough,  and  he  shall 
state  a  separate  account  for  each  different  tax 
collected  by  him ;  but  collectors  of  county  and 
State  taxes  shall  settle  with  the  county  com- 
missioners as  heretofore. 

Sec,  1 2.  Taxes  charged  upon  unseated  lands 
shall  not  be  collected  by  the  collectors  of  taxes, 
but  shall  be  certified  and  returned  by  the  several 
authorities  levying  the  same  to  the  county  com- 
missioners, to  be  collected  as  heretofore. 

Sec,  13.  So  much  of  all  general  acts  hereto- 
fore passed  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  is  hereby 
repealed,  but  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxes 
the  collection  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  local  law. 

Approved,  June  25th,  A.  D.  1885. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong.  —  Sup't  Stockdill :  Wherever 
good  wages  are  paid  I  find  the  best  teachers. 
We  have  some  directors  that  never  visit  the 
schools  and  do  not  know  what  their  teachers 
are  doing,  and  when  the  next  term  comes 
around  they  employ  the  same  ones  without 
knowing  the  character  of  the  work  done  before. 
All  that  I  can  do  is  to  mark  their  certificates  in 
"  practice  "  according  to  what  they  have  done ; 
but  some  never  look  at  the  grade  in  "  practice." 
When  they  are  marked  "3,**  directors  ^ould 
not  employ  them.  As  a  general  thing,  we  never 
had  better  teachers. 

Blair — Sup't  Likens:  Arbor  day  was  ob- 
served in  a  number  of  districts,  teachers  and 
scholars  taking  an  active  part  in  .the  exercises. 
Many  schools  heard  from,  and  more  than  1000 
trees  planted.  The  good  seed  is  sown  and  we 
hope  it  may  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 
I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Hollidaysburg  and 
Tyrone,  and  find  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  directors  of  Tyrone  are  progressive 
and  energetic  men.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  remodeled  all  the  rooms 
in  their  building,  and  added  a  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  We 
have  organized  joint  District  Institutes  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Martinsburg,  Newry  and  Bellwood. 
Our  teachers  are  doing  good  work. 

Cambria. — Sup't  Strayer;  Lower  Yodcr, 
Tunnel  Hill,  Taylor,  Cambria  township,  Clear- 
field, Jackson,  Upper  Yoder,  Conemaugh  town- 
ship and  Reade  have  built  new  houses.  They 
have  all  been  supplied  with  good  patent  furni- 
ture. The  directors  of  Millville  have  repaired 
two  of  their  commodious  brick  buildings,  and 
have  secured  a  competent  corps  of  teachers; 
their  schools  are  in  good  condition.  The  new 
branch.  Physiology,  is  generally  introduced,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  taught  in  the  proper  manner. 
A  number  of  schools  reported  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises.   The  County  Institute  was  held  in  Ebens- 
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burg.  A  severe  snow-storm  prevailed  during 
the  entire  week — the  first  of  the  season — making 
the  roads  entirely  unfit  for  travel;  yet  we  en- 
rolled 166  teachers.  The  lecture  on  Tuesday 
evening  by  State  Sup't  Higbee  was  attended  by 
the  largest  audience  of  the  week.  The  Institute 
decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  hold  the  annual 
Institute  of  1886  during  the  month  of  October — 
before  the  general  opening  of  the  schools.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  our  experience  of  '83  and 
*84,  when  we  had  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful meetings  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Cameron. — Sup't  Pearsall:  The  County  In- 
stitute, held  at  Driftwood,  was  a  success  in 
every  particular.  All  the  teachers  but  one  were 
present.  We  have  announced  our  intention  of 
nolding  examinations  in  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene in  every  school  of  the  county  near  the 
close  of  the  present  term.  The  work  done  in 
this  branch  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Carbon. — Sup't  Snyder :  The  directors  of 
Banks  township  have  made  marked  improve- 
ments in  their  school  buildings  during  vacation ; 
all  of  them  were  repainted,  new  slate  blackboards 
were  placed  in  all  the  rooms,  and  a  new  wing 
was  added  to  the  Beaver  Meadows  building. 
The  directors  of  Mauch  Chunk  township  erected 
a  very  neat  and  comfortable  building  at  Hackle 
Burncy,  and  refurnished  two  school-houses  dur- 
ing vacation.  The  High  School  building  at 
Weatherly  has  had  steam-heating  apparatus 
put  in,  and  new  furniture  placed  in  the  High 
School  room.  Very  interesting  exercises  were 
held  at  Lehighton  on  Arbor  Day.  The  large 
school  hall  was  filled.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent programme  presented  by  the  different 
schools,  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  Stioitz,  Rev.  Gross,  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  the  Principal. 

Chester — Sup't  Harvey :  North  Coventry  has 
just  completed  her  sixth  and  last  new  scnool- 
house.  Three  of  these  have  two  fine  large 
rooms  each ;  all  are  pleasantly  warmed  by 
heaters  in  the  basement,  and  nicely  ventilatea. 
All  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  excellent 
patent  furniture  and  supplied  with  suitable  ap- 
paratus. This  district  a  few  years  ago,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  backward  ;  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  county  in  school 
matters.  I  trust  South  Coventry,  seeing  the 
good  work  done  by  her  sister  district,  will  catch 
something  of  her  inspiration. 

Clinton. — Sup't  McCloskey:  Mill  Hall  has 
enclosed  its  school  grounds  with  a  neat  and 
substantial  fence,  papered  the  Grammar  School 
room,  and  placed  new  stoves  in  all  the  rooms. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
hope  that  many  Boards  will  follow  this  ex- 
ample. Beech  Creek  and  Flemington  have 
thrown  out  their  old  desks,  and  put  in  patent 
furniture.  I  have  prepared  a  graded  cotirse  of 
study  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  County 
Institute  was  held  at  Lock  Haven.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  snow  storm  that  continued 
for  more  than  three  days,  the  average  atten- 
dance was  122  out  of  140  engaged  in  teaching, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  teachers  of  Clinton 
under  the  new  law.  The  instruction  was  very 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  the  Institute  was 


in  every  way  (except  financially)  a  decided  suc- 
cess. Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised us  on  Directors'  Day,  and  eave  us  one 
of  his  speeches,  always  so  acceptable. 

Columbia. — Sup't  Grimes :  Miss  Gertie  La- 
shelle,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in 
the  county,  resigned  her  position  as  primary 
teacher  in  the  Catawissa  schools,  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Model  school  at  the  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal.  The  Normal  school  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  In  order  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  its  patrons  the  trustees 
have  arranged  to  erect  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing. 

Crawford. — Sup't  Sturdevant:  At  the  an- 
nual Institute  the  county  was  divided  into  six 
districts  for  local  Institutes.  Meetings  have 
been  called,  practical  programmes  adopted,  and 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  insure  success. 

Dauphin.  —  Sup't  McNeal :  An  assistant 
teacher  has  recently  been  employed  for  the 
Lykens  schools.  This  has  been  done  to  relieve 
the  grammar  school,  which  is  very  much 
crowded,  and  to  give  the  principal.  Mr.  Sweeny, 
more  time  for  supervision.  The  Philharmonic 
Society  of  this  borough  has  granted  to  the 
public  schools,  the  free  use  of  their  library 
containing  about  one  thousand  (1000)  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Watson, principal  of  the  Wicon- 
isco  schools,  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  re- 
cently held  a  festival  by  which  sufficient  funds 
were  realized  to  purchase  a  set  of  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia.  The  directors  of  this  district, 
during  vacation,  furnished  six  school  rooms 
with  slate  boards.  Williams  has  repaired  the 
Dayton  school-house,  and  supplied  it  with  slate 
boards.  Millersburg  recently  engaged  the 
Ellis  Family  for  an  evening  entertamment  from 
which  the  schools  realized  about  twenty  (20) 
dollars.  The  money  will  be  invested  in  books 
or  apparatus. 

Erie. — Sup't  Morrison:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute, held  in  North  East,  was  very  successful. 
Sup't  H.  S.  Jones,' Miss  Belle  Thomas,  of  Nor- 
mal Park,  Ills.,  and  Miss  R.  R.  Benn,  of  Edin- 
boro  S.  N.  S.,  were  the  instructors,  and  they 
did  noble  work  for  the  teachers  of  Erie  county. 

Forest. — Sup't  Hillard :  So  far  the  study  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  patrons  of  our  schools.  Teachers 
not  q4ialified  in  this  branch  are  studying  it. 
Jenks,  Howe,  Harmony,  Hickory  and  Kingsley 
have  each  placed  a  copy  of  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  in  each  school  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  in  privafo  study  and  in  giving  oral 
instruction.  In  addition  to  this  Jenks  has 
placed  one  copy  each  of  "Good  Manners," 
and  '*  Practical  Work  in  the  School-room  "  in 
each  school  for  the  purpose  of  oral  instruction. 
Arbor  Day  was  not  observed,  but  it,  no  doubt, 
will  be  next  spring,  if  the  frost  be  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  time. 

Indiana. — Sup't  Cochran  :  The  directors  of 
Greene  have  contracted  for  a  new  house  in  the 
Leasure  district,  to  be  completed  by  September, 
1886.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  new 
pupils  the  Board  at  Blairsville  has  employed 
another  teacher,  Miss  Fannie  Paull,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  teaching  in  a  Kinder- 
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garten  in  Illinois.  Institutes  were  held  during 
one  month  in  eighteen  townships.  Our  teachers 
have  taken  hold  of  this  matter  and  intend  to 
make  a  success  of  it  if  possible.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of 
Samuel  B.  Work,  of  East  Mahoning  township, 
which  occurred  October  8th,  under  the  most 
distressing  circumstances.  During  a  thunder- 
storm on  that  afternoon  he  took  shelter  under 
a  large  oak  tree  and  was  there  but  a  short  time 
when  he  was  struck  by  lightning  and  instantly 
killed.  He  was  one  of  our  most  successful 
teachers,  a  young  man  of  much  promise  and 
sterling  worth.  The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  witnessed  in  that  community. 

Juniata. — ^Sup't  Auman :  Many  changes  in 
teachers  were  made,  a  wrong  practice  except  in 
case  of  failure  during  previous  term.  I  take 
every  opportunity  to  advise  that  a  continuous 
term  with  the  same  teacher  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  new  brick  school-house  in  Turbett 
township  is  occupied,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  class,  and  tne  best  in  the  district.  Bells 
have  been  placed  on  Smith's  and  Delaware  Hill 
school-houses,  in  Delaware  township,  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $40.17.  I  have 
visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county  once. 
Many  of  them  are  doing  better  work  than  last 
year,  while  a  few  have  mllen  back.  The  direc- 
tors of  Port  Royal  borough  have  supplied  their 
schools  with  Pelton's  outline  maps.  The  Gap 
school-house  in  Spruce  Hill  and  the  Rock  in 
Beale  township  have  been  repainted  and  re- 
paired, a  great  improvement,  adding  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  children. 

Lackawanna. — ^Sup't  Davis :  The  schools  in 
the  mining  districts  have  been  greatly  crowded 
during  the  past  month.  Many  primary  teachers 
report  an  average  of  80  to  100.  A  successful 
Local  institute  was  held  at  Clark's  Green,  Oct. 
31st.  Sup't  L.  R.  Fowler,  of  Dunmore,  and  J. 
Elliot  Ross,  of  Scranton,  addressed  the  teachers ; 
the  latter  lectured  in  the  evening.  Two  new 
school-houses  have  just  been  completed,  one  at 
Dickson  city,  and  the  other  at  Glen  wood  borough. 
Two  teachers  are  employed  in  each  building. 

Lancaster. — Sup't  Brecht:  Goodville  dedi- 
cated its  new  two-story  brick  school  building  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  school 
friends.  The  school  has  been  graded  during 
the  year.  Since  the  middle  of  October  we  have 
had  the  County  Institute — one  of  the  best  sup- 
ported ever  held — and  three  local  Institutes  at 
Brickerville,  Manheim  and  Mt.  Joy,  respec- 
tively. At  the  last  county  Institute  the  county 
was  divided  into  eleven  permanent  Institute 
districts,  with  time  and  place  of  meeting  in  each 
district  designated.  These  local  gatherings  are 
opened  on  a  Friday  evening  with  a  general  ed- 
ucational meeting,  and  continued  on  the  Satur- 
day following  with  strictly  professional  exercises. 
The  people  and  press  have  given  us  a  gen- 
erous support ;  teachers  and  directors  lend  their 
presence  and  encours^ement  to  the  furtherance 
of  our  purpose.  Among  the  measures  taken  up 
are  those  of  establishing  a  Teachers'  County 
Library,  and  of  putting  a  small  library  into  each 
school  by  procuring  aid  from  the  directors  of 


the  respective  districts.  The  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  a  number  of  educational  friends, 
including  School  Boards,  with  the  universal  ver- 
dict that  the  movement  is  feasible.  The  number 
of  trees  planted  in  our  school  yards  on  both  Arbor 
Days  aggregates  2.100,  and  the  number  planted 
at  home  by  pupils  and  patrons,  as  estimated  by 
teachers,  approximates  1600.  Lancaster  county, 
therefore,  through  its  rural  sections,  planted 
about  3.500  trees.  An  immediate  result  of  tree- 
planting  is  the  enclosing  of  yards  with  a  good 
strong  fence.  Where  a  dozen  or  more  trees 
were  planted  in  one  yard,  the  teacher  in  charge 
had  a  draft  made  specifying  the  spot,  kind,  and 
name  given,  of  every  tree  planted.  The  plant- 
ing throughout  the  county  was  celebrated  by 
appropriate  exercises. 

Lawrence. — Sup't  Sherrard:  Two  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  during  the  month, 
one  at  Enon  Valley,  and  one  in  Union  township. 
At  the  former,  Sup't  Reed,  of  Beaver  county, 
and  a  number  of  Beaver  county  teachers  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  A  large 
number  of  citizens  were  present  and  participated. 
Ihe  directors  of  Little  Beaver  have  selected  a 
very  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  all  of  whom 
were  present.  The  subject  of  outline  maps, 
globes,  etc.,  was  discussed,  the  directors  show- 
ing a  desire  to  place  them  in  the  schools. 

Lehigh. — Sup't  Knauss:  A  meeting  of 
teachers  and  directors  was  held  in  each  town- 
ship before  the  opening  of  the  schools.  These 
meetings  were  attended  by  all  the  teachers  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  frequently  by  the  full 
Board  of  Directors.  The  importance  of  these 
meetings  may  partly  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing abstracts  from  circular  issued  to  teachers 
and  directors  in  advance  of  the  meetings : 

Order  of  Business, — i .  Transaction  of  official 
business ;  2.  The  Directors'  part.  Special  An- 
nouncements ;  3.  The  teachers'  part.  Questions 
and  remarks;  4.  The  Superintendent's  part 
Physiology  will  receive  special  attention ;  5. 
The  schools  in  general ;  6.  Miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding branches  of  study,  Physiology,  etc. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  received  attention 
under  the  following  heads:  i.  A  compulsory- 
study  ;  2.  How  to  make  room  for  it  on  the  course 
of  study  and  the  school  programme ;  3.  What 
grades  should  use  a  text-book ;  4.  To  whom  it 
should  be  taught  orally;  5.  What  should  be 
taught;  6.  How  frequently  exercises  or  recita- 
tions should  be  had  ;  7.  How  to  introduce  text- 
books on  the  subject ;  8.  How  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject. A  number  of  new  school-houses  were 
dedicated  with    appropriate    exercises    in    the 

Eresence  of  large  audiences.  We  propose  to 
old  eight  local  Institutes  during  the  present 
term.  The  first  was  held  October  31st,  at  Cop- 
lay,  and  was  attended  by  sixty  teachers  and  ten 
directors,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  cxti- 
izens.  The  annual  Institute,  held  at  Allentown. 
was  attended  by  every  teacher  engaged  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county,  by  seventy-six 
directors,  and  by  a  very  large  number  of  other 
interested  educational  friends.  It  was  a  decided 
success,  and  is  pronounced  by  those  able  to 
judge,  *'  the  best  Institute  ever  held  in  the 
county."    Upper  Milford  is  supplying  all  its 
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schools  with  natural  slate  for  blackboards: 
Lynn  is  doing  the  same  for  a  number  of  its 
schools.  These  are  steps  in  the  direction  of 
true  economy,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  districts. 

Luzerne. — Sup*t  Coughlin :  My  visits  to  a 
number  of  schools  were  very  satisfactory.  Many 
changes  in  teachers  had  been  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term,  and  naturally  some  anx- 
iety was  felt  respecting  the  result.  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  however,  that  in  almost  every  case  im- 
provement was  made  by  the  change  and  very  sat- 
isfactory results  are  promised  for  the  year.  Pleas- 
ant VaUey  district  particularly  deserves  mention 
for  the  very  efficient  work  now  being  done  in 
its  schools.  No  favoritism  is  shown  by  the 
Board  in  the  selection  of  teachers ;  the  welfare 
of  the  children  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  directors,  and,  as  a  very  good 
corps  of  teachers  has  been  secured,  good  results 
must  follow. 

Lycoming.  —  Sup*t  Lose:  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Exchange, 
some  fifty  teachers  were  present.  The  work 
proposed  and  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
County  Institute  were  fully  discussed,  and  such 
action  taken  as  seemed  best  to  Superintendent 
and  teachers.  In  the  matter  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  it  was  found  that  the  methods  for 
teaching  this  branch,  and  its  arrangement  in 
the  programme,  varied  greatly.  The  teachers 
were  cautioned  to  prepare  themselves  for  diffi- 
culties in  teaching  this  subject,  and  were  ad- 
vised to  bear  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  the  law 
contemplates  the  giving  of  prominence  to  the  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system.  Five  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  in  as  many  different 
townships,  after  I  had  visited  all  the  schools  in 
the  respective  districts.  These  meetings  lasted 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  each  (m  the  even- 
ing), and  were  taken  up  in  discussing  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
directors,  teachers  and  myself  being  present, 
we  had  all  who  officially  represent  the  schools, 
and  so,  when  any  question  had  been  argued 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  some  action  was  usually 
taken  on  it  by  the  Board.  Part  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  by  the  Superintendent  in  talking  of  the 
good  and  bad  methods  used  in  the  schools.  I 
think  meetings  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

McKean. — Sup*t  Campbell:  The  principal 
event  of  the  month  was  the  County  Institute. 
The  regular  work  done  by  Profs.  Ogden  and 
Beard,  and  our  own  teachers,  was  of  the  most 
valuable  character,  and  our  teachers  generally 
characterize  it  as  the  best  we  have  had.  The 
advantages  of  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
County  were  presented  and  a  number  of  schools 
have  adopted  it.  A  County  Reading  Circle  was 
organized  with  a  view  of  becoming  part  of  the 
State  Circle.  The  association  at  Eldred  was  a 
successful  gathering.  The  attendance  was  good 
and  the  interest,  manifested  by  the  teachers, 
commendable.  State  Sup't  Higbee  gave  us  an 
excellent  talk  on  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Mayo,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
took  strong  ground  and  showed  himself  an  en- 


thusiastic friend  of  the  common  schools.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  there  are  not  more  directors 
like  him. 

Mercer. — Sup't  McCleery:  Two  houses  in 
Sandy  Creek  have  been  reseated  with  the  best 
patent  furniture ;  two  others  have  been  repaired. 
In  Springfield  one  house  has  been  enlarged ; 
in  New  Vernon  one  school  has  been  graded. 
The  directors  of  Coolsprine  have  purchased  the 
Andrews'  globes  ior  eacn  of  their  schools. 
Shenango  and  Greene  have  furnished  text-books 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  free  to  the  pupils. 
The  teachers  of  Shenango  have  organized  a 
District  Institute,  to  meet  twice  a  month,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  the  afternoon 
for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  the  evening 
for  such  subjects  as  will  interest  the  parents  more 
particularly. 

Mifflin. — Sup't  Owens:  In  my  visits  thus 
far  1  have  found  the  teachers  working  with  earn- 
estness, although  in  the  country  districts  the 
schools  are  still  small.  Decatur  has  built  a  fine 
double  house  at  Lilleyville,  and  seated  it  with 
patent  furniture.  Derry  and  Wayne  have  each 
built  a  new  house,  with  patent  furniture.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  our  people  are  becoming  much 
interested  in  tree-planting.  Quite  a  number  of 
trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  Our  County 
Institute  was  well  attended  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  ;  out  of  1 16  teachers,  loo  were 
present.  Our  teachers  never  manifestea  more 
mterest  in  the  work  than  at  this  session,  and 
many  went  away  with  new  inspiration.  The 
exhibit  of  drawings,  paintings,  fancy-work,  etc., 
of  the  pupils  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
teachers  for  the  special  efforts  they  made  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  on  the  pupils  for  their 
hearty  cooperation.  Their  work  was  excep- 
tionally fine  and  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
hundreds  of  patrons  and  friends  who  visited 
the  room. 

Northampton — Sup't  Wemei;:  Two  Local 
Institutes  v^ere  held  this  month,  one  a  joint- 
meeting  at  Coplay,  with  about  sixty  teachers  in 
attendance  from  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and 
Northampton.  A  large  number  of  citizens  were 
also  present.  The  people  of  Coplay  and  Stemton 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  We  also  held  a  number  of  educa- 
tional meetings,  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  school  in  the  4th  District,  to  be 
located  at  Pen-Argyl.  Nineteen  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  subscribed,  and  others  expressed 
their  willingness  to  help  the  good  cause.  The 
location  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  seven 
counties  composing  this  district. 

Northumberland.  —  Sup't  Wolverton :  I 
believe  this  county  is  doin^  better  than  in  any- 
previous  year  of  my  experience ;  longer  terms 
and  higher  salaries  nave  done  this  for  the  most 
part.  I  feel  much  encouraged.  About  150  to 
175  trees  were  planted  on  the  last  Arbor  Day. 
Chillisquaque  township  is  putting  forth  special 
efforts  to  improve  her  schools,  and  is  succeeding 
in  the  same.  A  local  Institute  held  there  last 
month  was  a  success. 

Perry. — ^Sup't  Aumiller :  Arbor  Day  has  been 
generally  observed  throughout  the  county.    A 
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EVERY  school  ought  to  have  a  library.  Every 
school  can  have  one  if  its  managers  really 
desire  it;  and  we  believe  .the  time  is  rapidly 
coming^  when  every  school  under  the  control  of 
an  earnest  teacher  and  earnest  directors  will 
have  one;  for  the  importance  and  need  of 
such  libraries  as  an  essential  factor  in  popular 
education  is  being  more  and  more  fully  realized 
by  all  intelligent  persons.  As  Prof.  Chas.  F. 
Richardson  says,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on 
"  The  Choice  of  Books  ** :  "  The  connection  be- 
tween public  libraries  and  public  educational 
systems  has  attracted  new  attention  of  recent 
years.  The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools 
says  that  the  public  library  stands  of  right  at 
the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city, 
of  which  it  forms  a  true  part." 

Where  there  are  no  public  libraries  it  is  plain 
that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  supply  their 
place,  is  by  means  of  school  libraries.  But  even 
in  towns  and  cities  which  have  public  libraries 
accessible  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  our 
schools,  the  importance  ai^d  need  of  libraries  for 
their  special  use,  in  the  schools  themselves,  still 
exists.  First,  because  in  large  collections  of 
miscellaneous  books  there  are  necessarily  a 
great  many  which  are  of  no  use  to  teachers  or 
scholars ;  and,  secondly,  there  may  be  not  a  few 
that  are  positively  harmful  to  them,  and  need 
to  be  kept  out  of  their  hands  ;  while,  thirdly, 
there  are  probably  but  few  of  the  rest  which,  as 
teachers  and  scholars,  they  specially  need  and 
ought  to  read.  Even  where  there  is  the  inclina- 
tion, therefore,  to  use  such  libraries,  the  work  of 
selection  is  often  made  too  intricate  and  diflficult.  - 

Whatever  makes  the  use  of  a  library  difficult,  M 
or  in  any  degree  inconvenient,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Young  people  especially  need  to  be  attracted, 
beguiled,  tempted,  by  every  proper  means,  to 
use  books.  Every  hindrance  and  inconvenience 
connected  with  such  use  must  be  removed.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  first  requisites ;  and  this  a 
school  library  fulfills.  It  is  right  at  hand.  The 
young  reader  need  not  go  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other  in  order  to  get  at  it.  It  is  al- 
ways within  arm's  reach  of  him.  Then  he  need 
not  hunt  through  scores  of  shelves,  for  half  an 
hour,  to  find  the  book  he  wants  ;  or,  if  he  does 
not  clearly  know  what  he  wants  himself,  the 
teacher  is  right  there  to  tell  him,  to  guard,  guide, 
and  direct  his  reading. 

These  conditions  alone  being  supplied  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  readers  ot  thousands  of  our 
young  folks,  who  otherwise  might  never  look  into 
a  book  outside  of  their  text-books.  And  after 
all,  this  is  one  of  the  main  ends  we  want  to  reach : 
To  arouse  and  cultivate  the  reading  habit,  and  so 
to  direct  it  as  to  fulfill  its  proper  purpose  in  life, 
which,  as  the  wise  writer  before  quoted  truly 
says,  "  is  something  far  more  than  mere  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  attainment  of  individual 
culture.  *  *  *  The  end  and  aim  of  all  reading 
should  be  the  proper  development  of  a  true  and 
high  personal  character,  and  the  utilizing  of 
one's  own  acquirements  in  the  work  of  making 
other  men  nobler  and  better  than  they  now  are.'' 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  school  which  has  ^ 
librarv  for  the  use  of  its  teachers  and  pupil' 
will  do  more  and  better  work  in  the  cause  of 
true  education  in  one  year,  than  a  school  with- 
out one  can  do  in  two  years.  The  scholars  will 
have  their  minds  broadened,  thoughts  aroused, 
and  faculties  strengthened  and  quickened,  will 
have  the  foundation  of  real  culture  laid,  as  can 
never  be  done  by  the  use  of  mere  text-books. 
And  the  teacher  will  have  a  new  power  of  influ- 
ence given  into  his  hands,  precious  and  far- 
reaching,  which  will  raise  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  calling  higher  than  ever  before ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  new  element  of  pleas- 
ure will  enter  into  his  work. 

AMERICAN    COMMONWEALTHS. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  to  issue  a  series  of  popular,  and  yet 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  authoritative  historical 
volumes,  each  one  an  original  study  of  one  of 
the  commonwealths  of  our  Union,  and  all  pre- 
pared and  edited  under  the  special  supervision 
of  so  careful  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Each  volume  is  furnished  with  a  specially 
prepared  and  excellent  map  of  the  State  of 
which  it  treats.  The  books  are  uniformly  bound, 
gilt  top,  printed  on  very  good  paper,  and  alto- 
gether presented  in  that  substantial  and  yet 
tasteful  style  which  characterizes  everything^ 
that  comes  from  the  famous  Riverside  Press. 
Six  volumes  have  thus  far  appeared.  The  first 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest,  but  the  im- 
portance and  interest  of  the  subject  warrant 
this:  Virginia^  a  History  of  the  PeopU  (i6nio 
pp.  xxi.  523),  by  John  Esten  Cooke.  In  his  own 
charming  style,  Mr.  Cooke  presents  a  lifelike 
picture,  first  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  strug- 
gling life  during  the  Plantation  Period,  up  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Virginia  Company ;  next,  dur- 
ing the  Colonial  Period,  reaching  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  are  shown  the  g^dual  formation  of  a 
stable  and  permanent  condition  of  society,  and 
the  birth  of  the  spirit  of  independence  over 
against  the  English  crown ;  the  third  period, 
that  of  The  Commonwealth,  "  embraces  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  occurrences 
of  the  post- revolutionary  epoch,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  society  mto  what  is  summed 
up  in  the  term  modern  Virginia."  Although 
Virginia  has  a  much-written-about  history,  Mr. 
Cooke  lias  succeeded  in  making  his  volume  as 
full  of  fresh  interest  as  if  his  subject  were  an 
entirely  novel  and  unexplored  one^  Indeed, 
for  charm  of  style  and  manner,  and  fascination 
of  interest,  his  volume  is  unequalled  by  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  series. 

The  sister  State  of  Maryland  is  treated  of  by 
Prof.  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  as  The  Histor}^  of  a 
Palatinate  (i6mo.,  pp.  vi.  292).  If  this  history- 
is  less  picturesquely  presented  than  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, It  is  not  less  valuable  nor  less  reliable, 
having  been  "  written  almost  entirelv  from  the 
original  manuscript  records  and  archives."     It 
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is  an  admirably  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition 
of  just  that  important  period  of  Maryland's  his- 
tory previous  to  the  Revolution,  when  under  her 
unique  form  of  government  was  given  that  bent 
to  her  life  which  determined  and  explains  much 
of  her  after-history — ^in  some  respects  so  different 
from  the  history  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Another  of  the  Southern  States  is  treated  by 
the  competent  pen  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  under 
the  title  :  Kentucky,  a  Pioneer  Commonwealth 
( i6mo.,  pp.  X,  433).  Himself  a  Kentuckian,  the 
author  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  accomplish  what  he 
says  is  the  main  aim  of  the  volume.  "  to  set 
forth  the  history  of  the  motives  that  have  led  the 

?eople  in  the  shapine  of  their  Commonwealth." 
le  gives  much  invaduable  information  of  sub- 
jects we  look  in  vain  for  in  any  other  similar  work; 
for  instance,  he  has  an  entire  chapter  on  the 
physical  conditions  of  Kentucky,  another  on  its 
geology  ;  treats  very  fully  and  graphically  The 
First  Kentuckians,  First  Explorations  of  Ken- 
tucky, Early  Settlements,  Separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  that  period  of  wild  adventure, 
heroic  endurance,  and  manful  perseverance, 
previous  to  the  war  of  181 2.  This  war  and  the 
war  with  Mexico,  so  far  as  his  State  participated 
in  and  was  influenced  by  them,  are  treated  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  by  Prof.  Shaler.  He 
shows  also  great  judiciousness  and  fairness  in 
describing  the  part  Kentucky  took  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  campaigns  fought  within  her 
borders.  The  New  Commonwealth,  as  it  is  now 
and  ^s  it  may  and  shall  become,  is  not  the  least 
instructive  and  interesting  chapter  of  this  most 
excellent  volume. 

The  other  three  volumes  of  this  series  so  far 
issued  are  concerned  with  three  Western  Com- 
monwealths. Wm.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  writes  on 
Oregon^  the  Struggle  for  Possession  (i6mo.,  pp. 
viii.  363),  and  he  does  it  exceedingly  well.  He 
tells  in  an  easy,  engaging  style  the  story  of  the 
remarkable  struggle  of  five  nations,  Spain, 
France,  Russia,  England  and  America,  for  the 
possession  of  the  great  northwest ;  and  gives  a 
volume  full  of  graphic  incidents  and  valuable  his- 
torical facts  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other 
printed  work.  Judge  Thos.  Mclntyre  Cooley 
writes  on  Michigan,  a  History  of  Governments 
(i6mo.,  pp.  vi.,  334).  His  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  thorough  in  the  whole  series, 
throwing  important  light  on  many  obscure 
points  in  our  western  history.  In  Kansas,  the 
Prelude  to  the  War  for  the  6fezV7«  (i6mo.,  pp. 
vi.  334),  Prof.  Leverelt  W.  Spring  gives  the  first 
complete  and  connected  account  of  those  stir- 
ring and  often  bloody  events  which  fore- 
shadowed the  great  national  struggle  between  the 
slave-holdine  and  the  free-labor  elements.  The 
volume  is  mil  of  original  matter,  thoroughly 
sifted  and  reliable,  and  yet  most  forcibly  pre- 
sented and  full  of  interest. 

We  regard  this  series  of  State  histories  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  literary  and 
historical  enterprises  of  the  day.  It  ought  to  be 
among  the  first  set  of  books  purchased  for  a 
teachers*  or  school  library.  The  price  of  the 
volumes,  $1.25  each,  is  another  recommenda- 
tion.   Library  committees  who  do  not  give  this 


series  their  early  and  careful  attention  will,  we 
think,  make  a  great  mistake. 

RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The.  season  so  far  has  been  prolific  of  text- 
books. And  we  are  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a 
steady  improvement,  from  year  to  year,  both  in 
their  character  and  make-up.  We  call  attention 
to  a  few  that  are  specially  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
send  us  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  their  ad-  , 
mirable  series  of  Science  Text- Books:  Applied  U 
Geology,  by  Prof.  Samuel  G.  Williams  of  Cor- 
nell University.  (As  a  treatise  aiming  "  to  give 
a  connected  and  systematic  view  of  the  appli- 
cations of  geology  to  the  various  uses  of  man- 
kind," it  is  novel  and  original  in  this  country  ;n 
and  it  certainly  is  very  useful  and  interesting^ 
not  of  course  as  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  the 
principles  and  elements  of  geology  proper,  but 
only  as  supplementary,  showing  the  relation  of 
geology  to  agriculture,  health,  fuel,  light,  the 
mechanic  and  fine  arts,  etc.  Its  statistical 
tables  of  the  annual  production  of  the  chief 
minerals  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable.  In  short,  now  that  we  have 
the  work  we  wonder  how  we  could  ever  get 
along  without  it.  A  remarkably  handsome  and 
well-made  book  is  Coulter's  Manual  of  the  Bot- 
any of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Ivisoh,  Blakeman,  Taylor  and  Co.,  oi  New 
York.  It  is  the  only  published  botany  of  the 
region  lying  between  the  western  limits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  and  Eastern  Kansas,  in- 
cluding Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Western 
Dakota,  Western  Nebraska  and  Western  Kan- 
sas, with  the  larger  parts  of  Indian  Territory, 
North-west  Texas,  North  New  Mexico,  Arizona' 
and  East  Utah,  and  Idaho.  In  its  method  it 
follows  Gray's  manual  very  closely.  Its  interest 
and  value  are  by  no  means  confined  to  western 
students.  Whoever  has  Gray's  Manual  for  the 
north-western  portion  of  our  country  will  also 
want  Coulter's  for  the  western.  The  books 
supplement  each  other.  Messrs.  Potter,  Ans- 
worth  &  Co.,  New  York,  issue  JVebd's  NewC 
Word-Method  in  attractive  shape.  The  word- 
method,  trying  to  teach  reading  by  means  of 
pictures  and  words,  without  first  teaching  the 
letters  of  which  words  are  composed,  is  certainly 
not  without  interest  and  practical  use.  But  it 
has  also  its  limits  and  defects.  Mr.  Webb's 
book,  at  all  events  will  be  found  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  the  primary  teachers,  and  for  mother's 
home -teaching,  far  better  than  most  ordinary 
primers. 

The  new  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, sends  us  Kinder  und  Hausmdrchen  der 
Gebriider  Grimm,  in  very  neat  form,  for  use  in 
the  study  of  German.  It  contains  eight  of  the 
simplest  and  most  familiar  of  the  Grimm's  nur- 
sery tales,  selected  ♦and  edited  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Van  der  Smissen,  M.  A.  Its  notes  are  judicious 
and  helpful.  It  has  a  full  Glossary  and  Gram- 
matical Index.  It  is  a  book  teachers  of  German 
should  not  fail  to  examine.  The  same  pub- 
lishers also  issue  Prof.  Shephard's  Elements  () 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry t  Descriptive  and  Qual- 
itative, which    seems  to  us  to  begone  of  the 
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simplest,  most  practical  and  useful  Elementary 
Chemistries  we  have  seen  for  a  long  while.*)  It 
deserves  and  will  no  doubt  receive  a  favorable 
reception  when  once  its  merits  are  known. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  already 
established  their  reputation  for  the  excellent 
Quality  of  their  books.  From  them  we  have 
tnis  month  a  volume  of  Questions  for  Classical 

^  Students  on  the  first  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  and  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  with  Gram- 
matical References,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Fer- 
guson. Each  question  being  followed  by  refer- 
ences to  the  sections  in  the  grammar  where  the 
needed  information  can  be  found,,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful  and  instructive.     Language 

Q  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton, 
published  by  the  same  house,  is  ^  novel  but 
•  thoroughly  practical  work,  the  fruit  of  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  both  primary  and  grammar 
classes^  We  should  think  it  must  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  the  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
benefit  to  his  pupils.  Ginn  &  Co.  also  have 
published  a  shorter  course  of  Prof.  Wentworth's 

^  Elements  of  Algebra,  which  needs  no  commen- 
dation to  those  acquainted  with  the  same  au- 
thor's Longer  Course.  (Jt  is  not  too  short  to  be 
complete,  and  shows  marks  of  unusual  skill  and 
wisdoYn  in  the  work  of  abridgment^  Where 
the  full  course  cannot  be  used,  this  is'^the  next 
best  book  to  use. 

Development  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage. By  Alfred  H.  H^e/sA,  A.  M.,  8vo,  pp.  xxv, 
1066.  Chicago  :  S.  C,  Griggs  &*  Co.  Price,  $j.oo. 
Library  Edition  in  2  vols.  $4.00. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  Prof.  Welsh's  work  it 
was  at  once  enthusiastically  received  by  literary  men 
everywhere.  Nor  could  the  cry  of  plagiarism  raised 
against  it  in  certain  quarters  change  the  general  ver- 
dict that,  taking  it  ail  in  all,  it  is  the  best  history  of 
our  literature  in  existence.  The  chaise  of  plagiarism 
was  never  sustained,  was  in  fact  a  libel.  That,  how- 
ever, the  work  is  very  closely  modeled  after  Taiue's 
history,  even  to  the  close  imitation  of  the  French- 
man's style,  and  that  it  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
originality  to  the  degree  possessed  by  the  latter,  are 
facts  that  must  be  conceded.  However  these  may 
effect  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  work,  they  can  of 
course  not  in  any  way  detract  from  its  usefulness.  In 
fact,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  less  instructive, 
clear,  and  eminently  usable  if  Us  author  had  not  been 
willing  to  follow  so  closely  the  plan  and  method  of 
Taine.  As  it  is,  it  has  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
latter,  has  corrected  some  of  his  faults,  and  is  to  be 
prefetred  to  him  because  bringing  the  history  down  to 
the  death  of  Emerson,  and  giving  American  literature 
its  proper  place  in  the  history.  It  proceeds  in  its  plan 
of  treatment  upon  the  alone  correct  principle,  that  "A 
nation's  literature  is  the  outcome  of  its  whole  life. 
To  consider  it  apart  from  the  antecedents  and  eviron- 
ments  which  form  the  national  genius  were  to  misap- 
prehend its  nature  and  its  bearing."  Hence  the 
literature  of  every  period  is  studied  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  historic  events,  the  state  of  lan- 
guage, politics,  religion,  society,  science,  education, 
etc.,  of  that  period.  Then  the  representative  authors 
of  each  period  are  separately  examined  as  to  their 
Biography,  Writings,  Style,  Rank,  Character  and  In- 
fluence. Of  the  whole  work  it  is  true  that  "  While 
the  topics  are  logically  related  as  the  more  or  less 
independent  parts  of  a  whole,,  each  receives  the 
amplest  justice  by  being  made  in  its  turn  the  central 


subject  of  thought.*'  ^he  whole  is  done  in  a  viva- 
cious style,  abounding  in  crisp,  aphoristic  sentences ; 
comprehensive  to  a  remarkable  degree;  yet  always 
thorough  and  accurate.  ^  No  teacher  of  literature  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  excellect  work. 

Poets  of  America.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
ih  8vo.  gilt  top,  pp.  xviii,  ^16.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
0  Mifflin  <5r*  Co.     Price,  $a.aS' 

The  appearance  of  this  companion  volume  to  the 
same  author's  *' Victorian  Poets"  has  been  awaited  with 
much  interest.  The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Stedman, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  previous  volume,  raised  our 
expectations  to  a  high  pitch.  Now  that  the  book  is 
here,  we  are  not  disappointed.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  best  contribution  to  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican literature  yet  produced.  And,  we  may  here  add, 
it  is  mechanically  also  one  of  the  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  press. 

As  compared  with  the  **  Victorian  Poets,"  the  au- 
thor says :  '*  The  present  work  is  less  technical ;  I 
have  more  to  say  of  the  poetic  temperament  and  the 
conditions  that  affect  it ;  more  of  poetry  as  the  music 
of  emotion,  faith,  aspiration,  and  all  the  chords  of 
life.  The  atmosphere  in  which  our  poets  have  flour- 
ished is  oljserved,  as  well  as  their  special  aids  and 
hindrances,  and  whatever  has  been  significant  in  their 
various  careers."  It  is  a  thorough  literary  study,  yet 
of  the  most  genuinely  popular  interest ;  searchingly 
critical,  yet  eminently  kindly  in  spirit  and  to;.e,  just 
and  sympathetic.  (}x&  first  two  chapters  on  Early 
and  Recent  Conditions,  and  the  Growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Schools  are  models  of  literary  study^cIear,  com- 
prehensive, thorough  ;  broad  generalizations  based  on 
profound  and  clearly  conceived  principles;  the  most 
philosophical  and  satisfactory  bird's-eye  view  of  our 
early  poetical  literature  in  existence.  O^hen  follow 
nine  admirable  chapters  on  Bryant,Whittier,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Poe,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and 
Bayard  Taylor, — each  a  complete  study  of  its  subject 
The  final  chapter,  on  the  Outlook,  is  substantially  the 
essay  which,  under  the  title  of  The  Twilight  of  the 
Poets,  recently  appeared  in  The  Century  magazine, 
and  attracted  such  wide  attention  and  discussion.  It 
is  a  thoughtful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present 
decline  in  high  poetic  effort  in  our  country,  and  a 
hopeful  prediction  for  the  near  future.  It  is  rich  in 
sympathetic  notices  of  the  younger  poets  and  authors 
of  our  contemporary  literature. 

Altogether  Mr.  Stedman's  volume  is  the  most  not- 
able book  of  the  season,  of  profound  value,  and  sure 
of  a  place  in  the  library  of  many  intelligent  Americans. 
With  Victorian  Poets  as  companion,  the  two  belong  to 
that  select  class  of  books  we  should  call  essential  to 
every  well  furnished  teachers*  or  high  school  library. 

A  Hand- Book  of  Poetics.     For  Students  of  Eng- 

lish    Verse.     By  Francis  B.   Gummere,   Ph.    D, 

Qi2mo.     Pp.  2^0.     Boston:  Ginn  <Sr»  Co.     $1.10.. 

n^his  is  an  excellent  little  work,  clear,  concise,  and 
yet  sufficiently  comprehensive;  just  the  kind  of  book 
that  long  has  been  needed.  It  will  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  both  by  teachers  of  literature  and  by  pri- 
vate students.  )Part  I.  treats  of  the  Subject  matter 
of  Poetry,  under  the  three  main  divisions  of  Epic, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  Poetry;.  Part  II.  of  Style;  and 
Part  III.  of  Metre.  The  historic  development  of 
these  is  very  clearly  traced  and  explained,  with  such 
abundant  references  to  the  best  examples  of  each 
kind  and  variety  of  verse,  as  to  make  the  book  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  study  of  English  poetry,  be- 
sides fulfilling  its  main  object.  The  importance  and 
value  of  this  volume  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size.     It  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
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Works  op  Publius  Virgiltus  Maro.     The  First 
Six  Books  of  the  j^neidy  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Edward  Searing,  A.   M.     7 he  Bucolics  and 
GeorgicSt  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H,  C.  John- 
son, A,  M.^  LL.  B.       Together  with  a  complete 
vocabulary  and  an  appendix  containing  Dr.  S.  H. 
Taylor's    Questions  on    Virgil,  and  a    M  trical 
Index,  Cr,  8vo.   Pp.  241,  221,  204.     New  York  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  6r»  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 
^Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
handsomest  text-books  of   the   kind   we  know   of^ 
•  Searing's  edition  of  the  iEneid  is  too  well  and  fav- 
orably known  wherever  Virgil  is  studied  to    need 
further  description  or  commendation  from  us.     Prof. 
Johnson's  work  on   the   Bucolics  and   Georgics  is 
equally  satisfactory.  QThe  only  objection  that  could 
be  made,  is  that  the  explanatory  notes  of  the  volume 
are  too  full,  making  the  work  of  translation  too  easy 
for  the  student^  As  every  note,  however,  gives  the 
reference  to  the  grammar  on  which  it  is  founded, 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  honest  and  conscientious 
student,  but  only  a  helpful  advantage.     In  the  paper 
and  type  used,  the  beautiful  binding  and  handsome 
illustrations,  the  publishers  have  shown  rare  taste  and 
commendable  enterprise. 

The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of 
HIS  Origin.  By  John  Fiske,  rdmo.  gilt  top,  pp. 
vii.  121.  Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  &*  Co.  $1.00. 

The  Idea  of  God  as  Affected  by  Modern 
Knowledge.  By  John  Fiske.  i6mo.  gilt  top, 
pp.  xxxii.  //J.     The  same.    Price,  f/.oo. 

Darwinism  and  other  Essays.    By  John  Fiske. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     i2mo.  gilt 

top,  pp.  vii.  J7^.  7 he  same.   Price,  $2.00. 

No  one  pretending  to  be  in  any  wise  well  informed 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  Evolution. 
Its  principles  are  everywhere  making  themselves 
strongly  felt.  The  physical  sciences  have  nearly  all 
taken  their  stand  squarely  upon  them.  Literature  is 
pretty  thoroughly  imbued  with  it ;  while  the  whole 
modem  movement  in  progressive  education  is  based 
upon  it.  Eveii  theology  is  gradually  coming  into  line ! 
It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  no  live  educator  dare 
longer  remain  ignorant  on  the  subject.  Vet  few  have 
time  or  opportunity  to  study  the  works  of  Spencer  in 
which  his  system  of  philosophy  is  elaborated.  Hence 
too  many  have  recourse  to  magazme  articles  and 
reviews  on  the  subject,  with  the  ordinary  result  of 
knowing  less  afterwards  than  before.  The  next  best 
thing  to  studying  Spencer's  works,  perhaps  for  most 
persons  the  very  best  thing,  is  to  read  the  works  of 
his  clearest  and  ablest  disciple  and  exponent,  Prof. 
John  Fiske.  In  Daruinism  and  Other  Essays  he 
defends  Darwinism,  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  Evolution,  against  a  variety  of  its 
ablest  opponents,  and  in  so  doing  gives  the  reader  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  principles  of  his  phil- 
osophy than  can  be  obtained  anywhere  else  outride 
of  the  same  author's  "  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philos- 
ophy," or  Spencer's  own  work.  There  are,  besides, 
two  remarkably  able  and  timely  papers  in  the  volume 
on  **  Liberal  Education"  and  •*  University  Reform," 
which  call  for  careful  study  by  American  educators. 

The  general  reader,  however,  is  usually  most 
interested  in  the  relation  of  Evolution  to  Religion, 
and  is  apt  to  think  it  altogether  an  inimical  one. 
This  Prof.  Fiske  has  pretty  well  succeeded  in  disprov- 
ing in  his  Destiny  of  Man  and  his  Idea  of  God.  In 
the  former  he  shows  conclusively  that  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  far  from  being  denied  by 
Evolution  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  inference 
from  it.     Similarly  in  the  other  volume,  he  shows  that 


Evolution  instead  of  being  atheistic,  pantheistic,  or 
agnostic,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  materialism, 
pantheism,  and  atheism,  and  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  agnosticism.  None  of  the  famous  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God  are  more  convincing  than  that 
deducible  irom  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
Evolution.  The  consistent  evolutionist  cannot  be  an 
atheist,  albeit  his  idea  of  God  will  be  considerably 
different  from  that  held  and  taught  in  some  thcolog- 
ical  spheres ;  but  not  on  that  account  less  scriptural 
and  rational.  Nothing  has  yet  been  written  that  will 
go  so  far  to  reconcile  religion  and  the  latest  utterance 
of  science  than  these  two  little  volumes  of  Prof. 
Fiske.  Even  if  one  is  not  interested  in  the  subject, 
all  of  this  author's  books  are  worthy  of  being  read 
for  the  beauty  of  their,  language.  They  deserve  to 
be  ranked  as  classics  so  far  as  clearness,  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty  of  style  are  concerned. 

How  W^e  are  Governed.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  tf  the  United  States. 
By  Anna  Laurens  Dawes.  i2mo.  pp.  4J2.  Bos- 
ton :   D.  Lothrop  dr»  Co,    $1.^0 

Civil  Government  in  Theory  and  Practice,  By 
^  W.  I.  Chase.  i6mo.  pp.  168.  Chicago :  IV.  I. 
Q  Chase.  S.'hool  Heralii  Office.    Price,  7$  cts. 

Both  of  these  are  books  our  boys  and  girls  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  read  and  study.  Too  many  of 
them  grow  up  in  densest  ignorance  of  the  forms  of 
civil  government,  even  of  our  own  country,  of  which 
the  ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject  even  among 
the  "  intelligent  voters  "  is  sufficient  evidence.  I/ow 
We  Are  Governed  ^vt^  full  enough  and  generally 
accurate  iivformation  on  the  constitution,  powers, 
methods,  etc.,  of  Congress,  the  election,  duties,  etc., 
of  the  Executive,  the  Judicial  System,  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citi/en,  the  States  and  their  govern- 
ment, besides  explaining  all  the  various  government 
departments  and  their  working ;  in  short,  such  infor- 
mation as  every  American  ought  to  possess.  Mr. 
Chase's  little  book  is  s]iecially  prepared  for  use  in 
schools,  and  gives  in  clear  and  condensed  form  a 
comparative  view  of  all  existing  governments,  espe- 
cially noting  their  points  of  similarity  and  unlikeness 
to  the  government  of  our  own  country.^ The  compar- 
ative method  is  unquestionably  the  best  way  of  study- 
ing the  subject,  and  this  little  manual  will  be  found 
exceptionally  convenient  and  valuable  to  teachers. 

The  Boy  Travelers  in  South  America.    Adven- 

Otures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  Through  the 
Countries  of  South  America,  and    Voyages  Upon 

the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  Rivers.     By  7ho^.  W. 

Knox.     8vo.  ornamented  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  ^10. 

Neto  York:    Hamper  6f*  Brothers.    Price,  $3. 

The  popularity  among  young  folks  of  Col.  Knox's 
other  books  of  travel  and  adventure  is  in  itself  an 
earnest  of  the  success  of  this  his  latest  one,  as  it  proves 
his  eminent  skill  in  writing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a  wholesome  intere^  in  his 
read  rs.  For  it  is  a  wholesome  interest,  as  |he  book 
is  thoroughly  authentic  in  all  its  historical  and  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  and  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  South  American  people, 
with  which  it  abounds.  In  fact  the  merit  of  the  book 
as  a  reliable  instructor  is  of  a  high  order^  The  boy 
who  reads  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  maps  on  the  inside 
cover,  and  the  profusion  of  illustrations,  cannot  fail  to 
get  a  very  good  knowledge  of  South  America  and  its 
inhabitants,  probably  better,  and  in  far  less  time,  than 
by  any  other  means  available.  The  publishers,  too, 
have  done  their  part  exceedingly  well.  The  attrac- 
tive cover  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  any  bright  boy's 
eyes  sparkle  with    delight.  /The    illustrations    are 
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abandant,  and  nearly  all  excellent.  ^Tlie  type  is 
clear  and  printed  on  pleasantly  tonea  paper.  The 
book  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  school  libiary,  and 
will  never  rest  long  on  the  shelves. 

The  German  Verb-Drill.    Presenting  the  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Collifquial  and    Written   Language: 
Adapted   to    Schools    or    Home  Instruction.    By 
Adotph  Dreyspring.     1  arge  lamo.  pp.  276.    New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &*  Co.     Price,  $i.jo. 
By  a  very  simple  and  practical  method  of  exercises 
or  repetition  the  author  endeavors  to  give  a  thorough 
and  usable  know^dge  of  the  German  verb  in  all  its 
multiplicity  of  forms  and  combinations,  recognizing 
that  it  is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  German  speech.   /The   class  that  has 
thoroughly  mastered  all  the  exercises  in  the  book,  and 
has  not  neglected  its  German  Grammar  as  a  whole, 
will  certainly  have  a  much  fuller  and  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language,  especially  its  conversa- 
tional forms,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  old  methods 
alone.  ^  « 

Eight  Studies  of  the  Lord's  Day.  izmo.  Pp. 
2g3.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  6t*  Co.  fi.jo. 
At  Brst  printed  only  for  private  circulation,  these 
eminently  clear,  original  and  scholarly  studies  deserve 
publication  in  their  present  form,  so  as  to  reach  a 
wider  circle  of  readers,  and  attain  to  a  larger  degree 
of  usefulness.  ^It  is  an  exhaustive  argument,  purely 
from  the  scriptural  Standpoint,  for  the  validity  and 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sunday  \  and  is  the  most 
fair  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  from  this 
standpoint,  known  to  us.  Quite  distinct  and  different 
from  the  ordinary  plea  for  the  Sabbath,  it  is  a  work 
that  appeals  to  every  intelligent  Christian  just  as  much 
as  to  the  theologian  ;  and,  m  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  never  more  deeply  felt  than  now  in  our 
country,  it  can  be  heartily  commended  to  the  careful 
attention  of  all. 

Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.      Twelfth  Night,  or 
What  you  Will.  Edited  by  William  AUis  Wright, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D,    i6mo.     Pp.   188.     Oxford  and 
New  Vork  :  Macmillan  &*  Co.     40  cents. 
No  more  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly well-made  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  the  use 
of  schools  can  be  found  than  the  "  Clarendon  Press 
Series"  of  his  select  plays,  of  which  this  volume  is  a 
specimen.    The  editor  is  a  well-known  Shakespear- 
ean scholar,  and  does  his  work  as  only  one  who  is  in 
love  with  it  can.   The  hundred  pages  of  notes  plainly 
show  his  enthusiasm  and  ability;  they  are  thorough, 
accurate,  scholarly,  and  withal  so  clear  and  full  as  to 
make  the  study  of  the  great  master  a  delight  rather 
than  a  labor,  and  this  as  much  to  the  young  as  to  the 
maturest  student.  Paper  and  typography  are  excellent. 

Italian  Popular  Tales.    By  Thomas  F.  Crane, 
A.  M.,  8vo.  gilt  top,  pp.   xxxiv,  j8g.     Boston  .• 
G      Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.    Price,  $2.jo. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  folk  lore  of  different 
countries  has  assumed  large  proportions  since  the 
days  of  the  Grimm  brothers,  and  has  already  borne 
rich  and  precious  fruit.  This  large  volume,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  as  to  proportions,  type,  paper,  and 
binding,  ever  issued  from  the  fastidious  Riverside 
Press,  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  furnish  a  store 
of  new  and  valuable  material,  leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  scientifically  tracing  the  origin  and  diffusion 
of  the  popular  tales  therein  collected.  Even  the 
cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to  note  the  kinf  hip  of  most 
of  them  with  the  fairy  and  nursery  stories  of  other 
lands,  especially  those  of  Germany.  (^AU  the  old 
favorites  are  here  found  in  Italian  form.  It  is  a  sug> 
gestive  collection,  as  complete  and  valuable  in  its 
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sphere  as  Grimm's  German  tales.^  Even  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  the  book  will  be  full  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  home 
library,  as  well  as  to  the  school  library. 

Barnes's  Series  of  Text- books  on  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene.  Child's  Health  Primer,for  Primary 

\  Classes,  i2mo.pp.  124.  Hygiene  for  Young  People^ 
for  Intermediate  Classes,  i2mo.  pp.  2oy.  Hygienic 
Physiology,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  use  of  Alco- 
holic Drinks  and  Narcotics,  By  J.  Dorman  Steele^ 
i2mo.  pp.  2y6 :  The  same  Abridged,  i2mo.  pp.  79.?. 

^hese  volumes  form  a  properly  graded  series  of' 
text-books  on  Physiology  and  Ilygiene.^The  Primer 
by  Mrs.  Hunt,  forms  as  it  were  an  introduction  to 
the  more  advanced  books,  by  arousing  the  little  chil- 
dren's desire  to  know  more  of  the  actual  facts 
of  #  the  terrible  influence  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco, against  which  they  are  warned.  The  next 
volume  then  gives  these  facts,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcoholic  drugs 
on  the  human  system,  with  a  sufficient  description  of 
the  organs  and  laws  of  life  and  growth  of  the  body. 
Prof.  Steele's  volumes  are  a  more  elaborate  and 
thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  the  same  subject^ 
profusely  illustrated,  systematically  arranged,  and 
written  in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  interesting.  Al- 
together the  series  is  an  excellent  one,  worthy  of  its 
wide  popularity. 

Historic  Boys.  Their  Endeavors,  Their  Achieve- 
ments, and  Their  Times.  By  E.  S.  Brooks.  8vo. 
pp.  2^g.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam* s  Sons.  $2^j. 

All  of  Messrs.  Putnam's  books  are  put  forth  in  a 
style  as  beautiful  as  it  is  substantial.  This  handsome 
volume,  with  its  excellent  paper,  fine  illustrations^ 
clean-looking  pages,  and  ornamental  binding,  is  ex- 
ceptionally attractive.  But  not  more  so  than  its 
contents.  It  is  just  the  book  for  live  boys  to  read, 
and  the  book  they  will  all  be  interested  in,  as  was 
proved  by  the  immense  popularity  the  Historic  Boys 
Series  of  articles,  in  St.  Nicholas,  enjoyed,  of  which 
this  volume  is  an  enlargement.  ^The  lives  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  twelve  historic  boys,  chosen  out  of  all 
nations  and  times,  Rome,  the  Norsemen,  Crusaders, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  France,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  even  Meyicolare  not  only  historically  instruc- 
tive, but  well  calculated  to  arouse  a  wholesome  am- 
bition in  the  youthful  heart,  and  a  love  for  virtue, 
honor,  courage,  goodness,  wherever  found,  ^t  is  as 
wholesome  and  inspiriting  a  book  as  it  is  interesting 
and   instructive.^ 

The  Story  of  the  Nations.     T^e  Story  of  Greece. 
Q  By  Prof .  James  A.  Harrison,     i2mo.,  illustrated. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^ s  Sons,    f/.jo. 

The  Story  of  Rome.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
Q  the  End  of  the  Republic.     By  Arthur  Gilman. 
Uniform  with  the  above.     The  same,    ft.^o. 

These  initial  volumes  of  the  "  The  .Story  of  the 
Nations  "  series  are  good  appetizers.  (.They  are  ex> 
cellent  introductions  to  the  fuller  study  of  the  history 
of  those  nations,  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  that  his* 
tory,  in  so  skillful  and  vivid  a  manner  as  to  enlist 
the  interest  from  the  very  first  page.^  Just  those  inci- 
dents and  events  are  selected  for  detailed  narra- 
tion as  are  sure  to  appeal  to  every  boy  and  girl.  If 
anything  their  style  is  too  vivid,  and  the  attempt  to 
catch  and  keep  the  attention  too  evident,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, this  from  the  table  of  contents,  under  "  How 
the  Shepherds  began  the  City ;  Bachelors  want  Wives, 
— A  Game  of  Wife- Snatching,"  etc.  In  the  whole 
series  "the  current  of  each  national  life  will  be  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  and  its  picturesque  and  noteworthy 
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periods  and  episodes  will  be  presented  to  the 
young  reader  in  their  philosophical  relations  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  universal  history.  The  sub- 
jects'of  the  different  volumes  will  be  planned  to  cover 
connecting  and,  as  far  as  possible,  consecutive  epochs 
or  periods,  so  that  the  set  when  completed  will  pre- 
sent in  a  comprehensive  narrative,  the  chief  events 
in  the  great  Story  of  the  Nations/'  Certainly  no 
better  series  of  young  folks*  histories  has  yet  appeared 
than  this,  and^one  more  sure  of  being  read  by  every 
boy  and  girl  within  whose  reach  it  may  be  placed.^ 
We  shall  describe  the  successive  volumes  as  they  are 
issued,  for  we  consider  them  just  the  thing  for  school 
libraries. 
Improvement  of  the   Mind.    By  Isaac  Watts, 

OD.   D.     Edited  by  Stephen  N.    Fellmvs,  D,   D. 
i2fno.  pp.  200.     New  York  :   A.S,  Barnes  <Sr»  Co, 

Price^  75  cts. 

If  this  abridgment  of  good  old  Dr.  Watts's  once 
famous  work  shall  make  even  this  two-thirds  of  the 
original  more  generally  read  by  the  rising  genera- 
tions, it  will  be  ample  justification  for  its  appearance. 
For  after  all  ^n  sterling  value  its  sound  advice  and 
sensible  instruction  to  youngpeople  have  not  yet  been 
superseded  or  surpassed.^  The  excellent  chapters  on 
bcx>ks  and  reading  are  'alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  whole  volume,  ^e  therefore  heartily  /  \ 
welcome  tl^s  new  and  cheap  Itoue  of  the  standard 
old  work. 

Theory  a^d  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  Motives  and 

Methods  of  Good  School-  Keeping,     By  David  P. 

Page,  A.  M.  New  Edition,  edited  and  enlarged, 
Q  with  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  W.  H. 

Payne.    Pp.  422,  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  6r»  Co. 

The  merits  of  this  work  have  justified  Prof.  Payne 
in  preparing  this  new  edition  of  the  same,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  line  with  the  immense  progress  and  im- 
provement made  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  since  Prof.  Page  first  wrote  the  work  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  It  sets  clearly  before  the  teacher 
the  problem  of  the  school  as  conceived  by  the  author, 
and  then  tnes  to  arouse  his  feelings  as  proper  motives 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  pointed  out.  Ai  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  breadth  of  thought^T:learness 
of  style,  and  a  good  measure  of  sound,  healthy  com- 
mon sense.  \ 

Education  by  Doing  ;  or  Occupations  and  Busy 

6  Work  for  Primary  Classes.  By  Anna  Johnson. 
i2mo.  Pp.  log.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  <5r*  Co. 
T^is  is  an  attempt  to  modify  and  adapt  the  Kinder- 
garten method,  "the  putting  of  experience  and  action 
in  the  place  of  books  and  abstract  thinking,"  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
(it  contains  lessons  on  Arithmetic,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Form  and  Geography,  Color  and  Form,  Lan- 
guage, etc.,  to  be  taught  by  means  of  blocks,  cards, 
beans,  sticks,  pins,  flags,  etc.^  The  lessons  are  simple, 
practical,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  and  useful  in 
primary  teaching. 

Biri>-Ways.     By  Olive  Thome  Miller.      i6mo.  pp. 

0221.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  6f*  Co.  $1.2^. 
lliis  is  another  of  those  delicate,  exoui^te  volumes 
of  sketche»i>of  bird- life,  like  Bradford  Torrey's 
"BirdPin  the'^BusK;"  br  John  Burrough's  "Wake 
Robin,'*  displaying  in  the  author  a  rare  combination 
of  accurate,  painstaking,  and  truly  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  as  truly  poetical  interpretation,  of  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  these  birds  especially,  which, 
because  so  common  around  our  homes,  in  our  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  on  our  streets  even,  are  usually 
less  noticed  and  studied.  There  are  fourteen  chap- 
ters on  such  universal  favorites  as  the  Robin,  Thrush, 


Cat-bird,  Blackbird,  Oriole,  and  Sparrow ;  all  of  them 
full  of  original  information  and  graphic  description. 
^Such  books  as  this  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  overcome  the  cruel  hunting  instinct  in  our  boys  ta 
which  so  many  of  our  feathered  songsters  fall  a  victim 
every  yeaij  and  to  foster  a  love  of  nature  and  desire 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  favorites. 

The  Greek    Prepositions.    Studied  from  their 
original    Meanings    as  Designations    of   Spac?. 
By  P.  A.  Adams,  Ph,  D.  12  mo.    Pp.  iji.    New- 
York  :  D,  Appleton  &»  Co, 

As  the  title  implies  this  is  not  a  philological  or 
histoncal  study  of  the  subject,  but  an  original  at- 
tempt to  discover  and  fix  in  the  mind  the  thought 
that  underlies  the  form  of  each  preposition,  *'  what 
the  word  means  now  that  it  is  in  our  hands,  and  how 
it  comes  to  mean  what  we  know  it  oes  mean.*'  ^t 
will  be  found  very  suggestive  and  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek,^though  we  think  if  the  author  had 
combined  with  nis  method  also  the  etymological,  the 
results  would  have  been  larger,  and  in  some  cases 
more  correct,  or  at  least  more  accurate  and  compre> 
hensive. 

Elements  of   Geometry  and   Trigonometry. 
Prom  the  Works  of  A.M.  Legendre.     Adapted  to 
the  Course  of  Mathematical    Instruction  in   the- 
United  States,   Bv  Chas,  Davies,  I  L.D, ;  edited  by 
J.  H.   Van  Amringe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D,     i2mo.     Pp. 
2gi,  ISO,    New  York:  A,  S,  Barnes  6*  Co,  $i£S' 
Legendre  has  long  been  realized  as  the  author- 
ity par  excellence  on  the  subject  of  Elementary  Geom- 
etry.    Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  done  wisely,  there- 
fore, in  giving  us  such  a  book  as  this  A  judicious  and 
skillful  adaptation  of  Lengendre  to  the  wants  of  Amer- 
ican students  of  to-day\by  the  experienced  hand  of 
the  late  Dr.  Davies,  wmch  again  has  been  carefully 
amended,  and  enriched  by  numerous  practical  exer- 
cises, comprising  additional  theorems,  problems,  etc.,. 
by  Prof.  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College.     The 
part  on  Trigonometry  also  has  been  materially  sim- 
plified and  conformed  to  the  latest  methods.     The 
book  is  bound  in  full  calf,  and  in  the  substantial  style 
which  distinguishes  all  the  work  of  this  enterprising 
firm  of  publishers. 

Selected  Words.     Por  Spelling,  Dictation,  and 
Language  Lessons,     By  C.  E.  Meleney  and  Wm, 
Q    M.    Giffin.      i2mo.    Pp,    162.     New    York:    A, 
Lovell  &*  Co. 

A  convenient  book  for  the  purpose  named  in  the 
title,  systematically  arranged,  containing  lists  of 
words  selected  from  the  vocabularies  of  the  standard 
Readers,  from  the  Fiist  to  the  Fifth,  with  an  ap- 
pendix  containing  about  i,oco  test  words  for  High 
School  examinaticms,  and  a  list  of  abbreviations  used 
in  business.  QFeachers  will  find  the  book  handy,  re- 
liable and  useful^ 

The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied  to  Teaching. 

dBy   t .  J.  Hoffman.     Illustrated,     i2mo,  pp,  J79 


man. 

Nnv  York  :     Fowler,  Wells  ^  Co, 

Although  we  protest  against  the  appropriation  of 
the  term  Science  of  the  Mind  by  Phrenology,  we  can 
see  great  benefit  and  advantages  to  the  teacher  who 
understands  the  leading  principles  at  least  of  phren- 
ology in  its  broader  sense.  This  book  aims  to  sup- 
ply this  understanding ;  and  even  if  it  do  not  wholly 
succeed,^  y«k  is  worth  the  earnest  teacher's  study. 
He  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  practically  helpful  and 
suggestive  in  his  work  '\  while  at  the  same  time  he 
must  not  rely  on  its  instructions  too  much.  Observa- 
tion and  experiment  must  supplement  and  venfy  them. 
But  this  is  true  to  an  equal  degree  of  every  other 
work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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FLOW  GENTLY,  SWEET  AFTON 


J.  E.  SnucAii, 
Woras  by  Robbkt 


1.  Flow  gent  ly,    sweet  Af 

2.  How  loft-ty,    sweet  Af 

3.  Thy    crystal  stream,  Af 


ton,  a  -  mang  thy  green  braes ;  Flow  gent>]y,  I*II  sing  thee  a 
ton,  thy  neighbor-ing  hiUs,  Far  marked  with  the  courses  of 
ton,    how  love  -  ly     it    glides,  And  vrinds  by  the  cot  where  my 


song  in    thy  praise;  My    Ma-ry's  a-  sleep  by  thy    murmur -ing  stream,  Flow  gent-ly,  sweet 
clear- winding  rills;  There  dai-ly     I       wan-der,  as    momris^es    high.   My  flocks  and  my 
Ma  -  ry    re  -  sides  I  How  wan-ton  thy    wa-tersher  snow-y    feet   lave.    As   gath'hng  sweet 


^ .1^  r 


Af  •  ton,  dis  •  turb    not    her  dream.    Thou  stock-dove,  whose  e  •  cho  re  -  sounds  from  the 
Ma-ry's  sweet  cot      in      my      eye.       How  pleas -ant    thy  banks  and  green  val  -  lejrs     be - 
flowerets,  she  stems  thy  clear  wave  I    Flow  gent  -  ly,  sweet  Af-ton,  a  -  mang  thy  green 


«=Ja 


hill.  Ye  wild  whistling  black-birds  in 
low,  Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the 
braes.    Flow  gent- ly,  sweet  riv-er,     the 


yon    thom-y 
prim-ros  -  es 
theme  of     my 


den,    Thou  green-crest  -  ed 
blow  I  There  oft,     as     mild 
lays :      My    Ma  -  ry's 


a> 


lap-wing,  thy  screaming  for  -  bear,  I  charge  you,  dis  •  tm-b  not  my  slum  -  ber  •  ing  fair, 
evening  creeps  o  -  ver  the  lea.  The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Ma- ry  and  me. 
sleep  by  thy    mur-mur-ing  stream.  Flow  gent-ly,  sweet  Af  -  ton,  dis  -  turb  not    her  dream. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  JOHN   K.  BRADLEY,  PH.  D. 


IN  no  profession  are' the  underlying  prin- 
ciplei  more  clearly  ascertained  ttwrn  in 
that  of  teaching.  Profound  students  of  hu- 
man nature,  from  Horace  Mann  back  to  the 
time  of  Socrates,  have  contributed  to  eluci- 
date and  enforce  certain  cardinal  truths,  in 
accordance  with  which  every  successful 
teacher  must  work.  Among  these  funda- 
mental facts  of  pedagogic  science,  none  is 
more  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  re- 
sults than  the  familiar  proposition  that 
education  is  a  growth, — a  development. 
The  mind  is  self-active.  Whatever  influ- 
ence is  to  be  exerted  upon  it  by  educational 
processes  must  be  in  accordance  with  its  na- 
ture and  laws  of  growth.  It  is  not  a  store- 
house to  be  filled ;  it  is  a  spiritual  principle, 
already  putting  forth  its  own  energies  and 
working  out  its  own  ends  when  it  firat  comes 
within  reach  of  the  teacher.  He  adds  to  it 
no  new  powers :  and  he  can  modify  and 
augment  its  activities  only  by  furnishing  the 
materials  and  supplying  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  mental  growth. 

Obvious  and  important  as  is  this  truth,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  often  overlooked 
in  the  daily  work  of  instruction ;  and  this 
disregard  of  a  fundamental  principle  results 
in  wasted  efl'ort  and  dwarfed  and  distorted 
developments.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  one  of  jhese  educational 
wastes,  and  to  indicate  how  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  most  potent  of  the  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teacher  may  be  utilized. 


When  President  Garfield  said  that  he 
would  prefer  a  log  school-house  with  Mark 
Hopkins  for  his  teacher  to  the  best  en- 
dowed university  without  him,  he  uttered 
not  merely  a  grateful  tribute  to  a  beloved 
teacher,  but  an  important  truth  applicable 
in  every  grade  of  instruction.  Garfield,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  not  undervalue  good  ed- 
ucational equipments.  Ample  endowments 
and  learned  (acuities  are,  or  may  be,  power- 
ful auxiliaries  in  mental  training ;  but  one 
thing  is  more  important  than  these,  more 
valuable  than  costly  apparatus  or  scholarly 
attainments,  and  that  is  a  vigorous  personal- 
ity, so  permeated  with  sympathy  and  good 
will  as  to  attract  those  who  are  taught  and 
inspire  within  them  a  genuine  interest  in 
study.  Dr.  Holland  says:  "I  am  sorry  for 
the  man  who  did  not  have,  at  some  period  of 
his  childhood  or  youth,  at  least  one  teacher 
who  filled  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  study 
and  brought  him  into  love  with  knoirledge 
and  into  a  genuine  delight  in  the  use  of  his 
intellectual  powers, — a  teacher  who  could 
be  systematic  without  becoming  mechanical, 
and  who  inspired  in  the  pupil  the  love  of 
the  good  and  an  ambition  to  excel." 

Now  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  every 
boy  should  have  a  genius  for  a  teacher.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  school  or  colWe  secures 
the  services  of  a  Mark  Hopkins  ot  an 
Emma  Wiilard ;  but  is  it  not  true  that  every 
teacher  possesses  an  element  of  personal  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exerted  with   far 
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greater  efficiency  upon  those  who  are  taught? 
And  is  it  not  also  true  that  this  form  of  per- 
sonal influence,  or  magnetism,  will  arouse 
the  pupil  to  a  vigor  of  growth  not  other- 
wise attainable?  Every  superintendent  and 
principal  of  a  large  school  must  have  ob- 
served with  pain  the  antagonisms  constantly 
springing  up  between  certain  teachers  and 
their  pupils.  They  must  also  have  felt  how 
much  the  children  lose  from  the  neglect  or 
inability  of  teachers  to  enter  with  genuine 
sympathy  into  the  daily  life  and  work  of 
those  whom  they  instruct.  In  some  cases  a 
chasm  yawns  between  them  too  wide  and 
too  deep  to  be  often  crossed.  We  will  first 
inquire  why  this  important  factor  of  per- 
sonal influence  in  education  is  so  often  lack- 
ing, and  then  consider  how  it  may  be  cultiva- 
ted and  utilized. 

The  present   is  an  age  of  organization. 
Every  department   of  industry  and   every 
form  of  progress  relies  more  and  more  upon 
organized  effort  for  its  success.     What  was 
formerly  accomplished  by  individual  exer- 
tion, men  now  seek  to  obtain  more  speedily 
.and  on  a  larger  scale  by  combination  of 
capital^  distribution   of  responsibility,  and 
•division  of  labor.     Nowhere  is  this  tendency 
tmore  manifest  than  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion.    The  duties  which  formerly  devolved 
upon  one  teacher  in  a  district  school  are 
now  assigned  to  eight  or  ten  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  nearly 
.as  many  more  in  the  high  school.     Instead 
of  a  handful  of  scholars,  each  cyphering 
through   the  arithmetic   in  a  "go  as  you 
please"  sort  of  a  way,  only  to  repeat  the 
process  the  next  winter,  we  now  have  thou- 
sands of  pupils  carefully  arranged  in  grades 
.and  divisions,  moving  with  uniform  step  and 
kept    in    line    by   frequent    examinations. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  modern  school- 
boy takes  no  step  backward.     Instead  of  an 
endless  iteration  of  fractions  and   the  rule 
of  three,  he  marches  steadily  on  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  high  school  course  at  the  callow 
.  age  of  eighteen. 

We  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
would  draw  unfavorable  comparisons  at  this 
point  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  ways  of  our 
fathers.  The  prevalent  criticisms  of  the 
public  schools  are  unfair  and  unreasonable, 
evincing  not  only  surprising  ignorance,  but 
also  a  malicious  captiousness  and  inconsis- 
tency on  the  part  of  those  who  make  them. 
'  The  schools  are  blamed  for  educating  too 
mucK,  and  they  are  blamed  for  educating 
too  little.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in 
the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  theoretical 
or  practical,  which  certain  critics  do  not  de- 


mand that  the  schools  should  teach,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  incessantly  accuse 
them  of  superficiality  and  an  unhealthy  cram. 
If  a  moral  or  industrial  reform  is  desired 
the  schools  are  called  upon  to  inaugurate  it. 
If  profitless  reading  and  superficial  thinking 
prevail  in  a  community,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
schools.  Have  monopolies  and  trades- 
unions  combined  for  half  a  century  to  pro- 
hibit men  freely  choosing  their  own  em- 
ployijient?  the  tremendous  evils  resulting 
from  such  an  interference  are  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  the 
only  comfort  one  can  get  from  the  unreason- 
able demands  upon  the  teachers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  the  boundless  confidence  which 
is  thus  evinced  in  the  power  of  education. 

But  while  careful  grading  and  classifica- 
tion have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  personal  weight  and  influence  of 
the  teacher  have  often  been  somewhat  di- 
minished, from  an  undue  reliance  upon  the 
system.  Completeness  of  organization  and 
equipment  have  taken  the  place  of  indwidu- 
aliiy  and  direct  contact.  The  teacher,  in- 
stead of  going  in  advance  of  the  class  to 
lead  and  inspire  them,  often  follows  behind 
to  drive  up  the  laggards.  Instead  of  a  re- 
lation of  friendship  and  contagious  enthusi- 
asm between  teacher  and  pupil,  there  springs 
up  one  of  fear  or  cold  indifference.  Instead 
of  spontaneous  exertions  by  which  the  mind 
grows  unconsciously,*  we  have  feeble  activi- 
ties under  compulsion  or  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  mind  of  the  pupil,  be  he  young  or  old, 
cannot  develop  at  its  best  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. The  interest  and  good-will  of  the 
teacher  are  to  it  what  warmth  and  moisture 
are  to  the  seed.  He  must  take  the  child, 
figuratively  if  not  literally,  by  the  hand,  and 
teach  him  how  to  climb  the  hill  of  knowl- 
edge. He  must,  by  his  own  p>ersonal  force 
and  presence,  create  those  conditions  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  child's  mental 
growth.  Otherwise  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired, but  not  assimilated,  and  the  thought 
which  should  spring  in  the  mind  of  the 
chHd  to  confident  and  vigorous  expression, 
will  be  lost  in  dry  technicalities  and  mis- 
placed words.  Nothing  but  soul  can  quicken 
soul.  An  eminent  writer  sa)rs :  "  Truth  that 
is  merely  received  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory sticks  to  a  man's  organization  like  an 
artificial  limb  or  a  false  tooth  j  but  knowl- 
edge gained  by  one's  own  thinking  resem- 
bles the  natural  limb;  it  also  belongs  to 
us  fully." 

But  this  reliance  upon  the  system  instead 
of  one's  self  results  not  only  in  memoriter 
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methods  in  teaching,  but  also  in  a  melan- 
choly lack  of  back-bone  and  good  judgment 
in  other  respects.  A  teacher  becomes  the 
slave  of  method  and,  instead  of  infusing  into 
it  the  vitality  and  heart  which  it  requires, 
proves  to  be  himself  the  dryest  and  most 
unfeeling  thing  connected  with  it.  Every- 
body else  sees  that  pupils  are  not  all  consti- 
tuted alike ;  but  no  matter  how  different  in 
temperament  or  natural  ability  they  may  be, 
all  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  in- 
flexible process.  Mrs.  Squeers  did  not  more 
impartially  administer  her  dose  of  brimstone 
and  treacle  to  every  poor  urchin  in  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  than  does  such  a  teacher  grind 
each  pupil  who  is  thrown  into  the  machine 
which  she  is  appointed  to  revolve.  Is  a 
child  timid  and  sensitive  ?  he  is  put  in  and 
grouod.  Is  he  top  ambitious  and  preco- 
cious? he  is  subjected  to  precisely  the  same 
process  as  his  two-fisted  classmate  who 
never  learned  a  lesson.  And  when  a  pupil 
is  at  length  deemed  hopelessly  inferior,  his 
teacher  gladly  takes  him  out  and  throws  him 
into  the  hopper  of  the  mill  next  below. 

Now  this  teacher  may  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent, and  may  even  be  deemed  successful ; 
but  such  an  one  does  not  bring  a  warm- 
hearted personality  to  bear  upon  a  class; 
fails  to  discover  that  children's  minds  can- 
not, like  pins  and  needles,  all  be  sharpened 
by  applying  them  to  the  same  wheel ;  and 
does  not  study  eftch  member  in  order  to 
adapt  instruction  to  differences*  in  aptitude 
and  mental  growth.  Such  a  teacher  makes 
no  effort  to  find  redeeming  traits  in  dull 
and  mischievous  scholars,  and  devises  no  in- 
genious and  well-laid  plans  to  counteract 
unfavorable  home  influences  and  native  ten- 
dencies. 

While,  then,  we  would  not  unduly  mag- 
nify this  element  in  education,  nor  sacrifice 
to  it  systematic  instruction  and  orderly  pro- 
gress, we  believe  that  it  should  be  the  stead- 
izsX  aim  of  the  teacher  to  establish  such 
relations  with  his  pupils  that  they  shall  all 
feel  the  stimulus  of  his  personal  influence. 
He  should  show  such  a  regard  for  them  in- 
dividually and  so  encourage  and  arouse 
them  by  his  instruction  that  they  will  per- 
form their  school  work  with  greater  ease 
and  pleasure  because  of  the  interest  their 
teacher  has  taken  in  it.  In  proportion  as 
this  ideal  is  reached  will  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  a  class  be  performed 
without  nervous  irritation  and  fatigue. 
The  teacher  will  find  his  duties  not  irksome, 
but  pleasant.  His  daily  routine  will  not  be 
monotonous,  and  each  kindly  effort  to  assist 
his  pupils  will  afford  pleasure  to  himself  as 


well  as  benefit  to  them.  How  potent  and 
valuable  this  element  is  when  successfully 
exerted  upon  the  child  we  may  see  in  the 
familiar  fact,  that  under  the  stimulus  of  such 
an  influence  he  overcomes  his  natural  dis- 
like of  restraint,  and  attends  school  with 
willingness  and  even  pleasure.  Subjects  of 
study  usually  considered  dry  and  difficult 
become  easy  and  attractive.  A  new  interest 
attaches  to  everything. 

Remember,  too,  with  what  surprising 
readiness  the  child  learns  the  slang  of  the 
street  and  play-ground.  No  teacher  can  in- 
culcate useful  knowledge  half  as  fast  as  a 
bad  associate  will  instill  the  wretched  tales 
and  false  sentiments  which  corrupt  the 
young.  Many  a  boy  is  learning  more  bad 
grammar  and  other  coarseness  in  the  hour 
which  he  spends  on  the  sidewalk  than  the 
best  of  teachers,  and  parents  too,  can  refine 
away  during  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  mothers  fear  to  send 
their  little  ones  to  Sunday-school,  lest  they 
may  hear  their  innocent  lips  utter  some  vile 
word  when  they  return.  Now,  why  do  chil- 
dren learn  from  one  another  with  such 
facility  ?  Whence  this  marvellous  contagion 
of  thought?  Not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
because  of  innate  tendencies  to  evil,  for 
they  learn  many  innocent  and  useful  things 
in  the  same  way  and  just  as  readily ;  but 
rather  because,  in  the  unrestrained  and 
happy  intercourse  of  childhood,  mind  flows 
freely  into  mind.  The  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  favorite  companions  are  absorbed 
without  effort  and  assimilated  as  certainly  as 
the  food  which  nourishes  the  body.  And 
where  the  intercourse  is  wholesome  and  en- 
nobling, we  may  say  with  the  poet  laureate : 

"  What  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one,  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  troth  from  one  that  knows  ? 

In  some  measure,  at  least,  should  the  rela- 
tion of  teacher  and  pupil  resemble  the  inter- 
course of  child  with  child,  of  friend  with 
friend.  Can  the  teacher  thus  see  one  slug- 
gish mind  quickened  into  activity;  above 
all,  can  a  whole  class  be  thus  gradually 
aroused  and  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  not 
only  for  the  teacher,  but  also  for  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  imparted,  the  work  will  not  be 
deemed  drudgery  nor  the  routine  monoto- 
nous. If  we  were  then  to  consider  only  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  teacher,  or  if  we 
were  to  regard  only  the  pleasure  of  the  pu- 
pil, we  should  find  in  either  case,  that  the 
surest  way  to  success  in  teaching  was  through 
the  avenue  of  personal  influence  and  ascend- 
ancy.     But  when  we  remember  that  the 
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great  object  is  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  that  these  will 
attain  their  most  vigorous  growth  only  under 
such  conditions  as  we  have  described,  we 
see  the  importance  of  every  teacher  possess- 
ing and  exerting  a  powerful  personality. 
Provided  the  teacher's  character  and  im- 
pulses be  good, — ^and  otherwise  one  should 
not  be  permitted  to  teach, — the  more  posi- 
tive and  powerful  the  ascendancy  the  better, 
for  the  more  rapid  and  healthful  will  be  the 
child's  improvement. 

We  need  to  note  here  how  slowly  the 
power  of  will  is  developed,  a  faculty 
which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  needs 
to  be  educated.  The  displays  of  temper  or 
obstinacy  in  the  child  arise  more  from  the 
lack  of  will  than  from  its  possession,  and  are 
never  to  be  confounded  with  that  noblest  of 
all  human  attributes,  the  power  of  rational 
choice  and  persistence.  The  child's  fickle 
impulses  hurry  him  from  one  momentary 
pursuit  to  another  till  they  leave  him  stranded 
in  the  helpless  misery  of  "nothing  to  do." 
It  is  the  teacher's  office  to  gain  control  of 
these  youthful  impulses  and  utilize  this 
wasted  energy.  Simply  set  the  child  a  task, 
and  you  will  fail.  He  may  strive  with  a 
conscientious  fidelity  that  in  him  is  really 
heroic,  but  in  the  average  boy  the  work  will 
soon  become  drudgery  and  he  cannot  do  it. 
Create  in  him  an  interest  in  the  subject,  a 
relish  for  the  work,  and  he  will  develop  a 
power  of  application  as  surprising  to  others 
as  it  is  delightful  to  himself.  And  the  use- 
fulness of  the  teacher  will  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  his  tact  and  skill  in  thus 
turning  the  child's  spontaneous  activities 
into  those  of  deliberate  and  intelligent  pur- 
pose. None  but  the  teacher  who  possesses 
a  vigorous  personality  and  everts  it  pleas- 
antly upon  the  pupil  can  do  this.  It  was, 
no  doubt  in  the  remembrance  of  some  such 
teacher  that  the  noble  writer  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  wrote:  "It  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  educated, 
whether  children,  men  pr  women,  far  more 
by  personal  influence  than  by  books  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  school-room.  The  privi- 
lege of  sitting  down  before  a  great,  clear- 
headed, large-hearted  man,  and  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and  being  drawn 
up  to  him  and  lifted  up  by  him,  and  learn- 
ing his  methods  of  thinking  and  living,  is, 
in  itself,  an  enormous  educating  power." 

Nor  have  other  masters  of  educational 
science  been  slow  to  note  the  same  fact. 
**A  good  school,"  says  President  Eliot,  "is 
a  man  or  a  woman."  "I  care  very  much 
for   scholarship,"    wrote    Dr.    Arnold    of 


Rugby,  "but  if  one  or  the  other  must  give 
way,  I  prefer  in  a  teacher,  activity  of  mind 
and  an  interest  in  his  work,  *  *  *  for,  to 
be  successful,  he  must  enter  heartily  into  the 
full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teach- 
ing." "  Individuality  b  indispensable  to  a 
teacher,"  says  President  Gregory. 

We  should  also  note,  at  this  point,  that 
conspicuous  cases  of  failure  in  teaching  usu- 
ally arise  from  the  inability  to  assert  one's  self 
in  the  school-room  withont  arousing  antag- 
onism. One  teacher  governs  a  room  full  of 
pupils  with  no  apparent  effort,  and  the  good 
order  is  as  unconscious  as  it  is  complete. 
All  act  in  harmony,  and  the  idea  of  oppos- 
ing the  will  of  the  teacher  is  never  con- 
ceived. In  another  room  confusion  reigns 
supreme,  and  efforts  by  the  teacher  to  se- 
cure order  only  render  matters  worse. 
The  difference  lies  mainly  in  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  two  teachers.  Both  work 
under  the  same  system,  but  differ  in  the 
personal  traits  which  they  bring  to  its  oper- 
ation. 

If  we  turn  now  to  inquire  what  are  the 
elements  of  this  personal  power,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  that  many  of  them  elude  our 
analysis.  The  control  which  one  person 
possesses  over  another  is  sometimes  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  modest 
man  of  moderate  ability  exerting  an  influ- 
ence as  a  college  professor  which  some  of 
his  associates  of  more  ifitellectual  preten- 
sions and  greater  eloquence  never  command. 
What  gives  him  his  power  is  not  always  ap- 
parent ;  but  he  is  the  man  whose  students 
grow  J  because  his  magnetic  influence  invari- 
ably arouses  their  minds  to  activity.  But 
though  we  may  not  in  all  cases  discover  the 
full  secret  of  the  power  which  some  possess, 
there  are  certain  factors  which  will  invari- 
ably be  found  present. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  Character.  We 
do  not  mean  merely  moral  character, — 
though  that,  in  the  sense  of  integrity  and 
purity,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
teacher.  Nor  do  we  mean  "  force  of  char- 
acter," though  that,  too,  is  necessary.  We 
mean  that  in  a  man  or  woman  which  begets 
confidence  and  commands  respect.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Emerson,  that  whenever  Lord 
Chatham  spoke,  those  who  listened  felt  that 
there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than 
anything  which  he  said,  and  additional  force 
was  thereby  given  to  every  sentence  which 
he  uttered.  History  abounds  in  records  of 
men  whose  deeds  bear  no  adequate  propor- 
tion to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  their  cotemporaries.  Measured  by  abil- 
ity displayed,  America  has  had  many  greater 
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men  than  Washington ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
yet  arisen  to  dispute  with  him  the  foremost 
place  in  the  nation's  veneration  and  honor. 
The  power  of  such  men  is,  in  one  sense, 
latent ;  it  is  not  consciously  displayed  and 
asserted,  but  makes  itself  felt  without  effort 
and  often  by  unseen  means.  Almost  every 
community  possesses  some  such  man  whose 
personality  and  influence  are  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  which  he  ever  says  or  does, 
and  whose  mere  approval  will  do  more  to 
advance  an  enterprise  than  the  ablest  argu- 
ments of  more  eloquent  advocates.  No- 
where is  this  power  of  character  more  forci- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  school-room. 
Pupils  of  any  age  quickly  learn  to  respect 
the  decisions  and  wishes  of  a  teacher  who 
possesses  it.  Their  willing  obedience  ren- 
ders unnecessary  the  exercise  of  'the  strong 
will  which  lies  back  of  such  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities.  Instruction  or  advice  se- 
cures ready  attention,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  pervades  the  whole  school. 

It  has  been  said  that  ''the  measure  of 
character  is  the  resistance  of  circumstances," 
but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to 
create  circumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them 
that  the  crisis  never  comes  and  the  battle  is 
won  before  it  is  visibly  joined.  The  excess 
of  physical  strength  counts  but  little  in  its 
presence.  How  often  has  the  swaggering 
bully  found  himself  paralyzed  before  the 
quiet  decision  of  a  teacher  whose  character 
he  could  feel  but  could  not  understand. 

2.  The  second  element  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality is  Self-ControL  A  man  must  have 
his  powers  under  command  if  others  are  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  them.  This  is  true 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If  one  person 
would  influence  another,  he  must  be  able  to 
summon  and  exert  his  faculties  at  will. 
How  much  more  if  he  wishes  to  teach  as 
well  as  govern  large  numbers.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  difficulty  of  self-mastery  usual- 
ly increases  with  its  necessity.  It  is  not 
easy  to  preside  with  composure  amidst  con- 
flicting interests,  and  be  calm  when  one's 
patience  has  been  long  and  severely  tried. 
But  it  is  in  just  these  circumstances  that  this 
virtue  is  most  essential.  Deficiency  in  self- 
command  will  speedily  unsettle  the  very 
foundations  of  school  discipline.  A  single 
lapse  in  temper  will  often  so  weaken  a 
teacher's  self-respect  as  to  make  a  manly 
self-assertion  impossible  for  a  long  time 
thereafter ;  will  so  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
pupils  as  to  exclude  obedience  from  any 
higher  motive  than  fear.  No  one  can  safely 
assume  the  office  of  teacher  who  is  not  so 
fortified  in  self-control  as  to  be  able  to  meet 


sudden  and  repeated  annoyances  with  clear- 
headed composure. 

3.  Another  important  element  involved 
in  the  teacher's  relation  to  his  work  is  Cheer- 
fulness.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  matter  of 
health;  it  depends,  too,  in  a  measure,  on 
the  treatment,  generous  or  otherwise,  which 
a  teacher  is  conscious  of  receiving  from  his 
superiors.  But  whether  easy  or  difficult,  the 
teacher  should  cherish  this  virtue.  He  needs 
it  for  his  own  comfort ;  he  needs  it  for  the 
good  of  his  scholars.  If  the  school  disci- 
pline illustrates  throughout  the  play  of  good 
disposition,  pupils  are  unconsciously  led  to 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  same. 
Cheerfulness  is  in  the  moral  world  what  sun- 
shine is  in  the  natural  world,  and  no  dark 
day  was  ever  half  as  gloomy  as  the  lack  of  a 
cheerful  spirit  will  often  render  a  school- 
room. Now  in  every  calling  and  relation  in 
life,  much  that  is  dull  and  dispiriting  will 
inevitably  be  found.  Every  pursuit  has  its 
monotonous  routine  and  its  vexatious  and  de- 
pressing incidents.  The  true  philosophy  of 
life  consists  in  so  adjusting  one's  spirit  to  one's 
work,  as  to  make  labor  itself  a  pleasure.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  men  who  have  gained 
marked  successes  in  any  department  have 
usually  possessed  bright  and  buoyant  disposi- 
tions. Especially  is  this  trait  necessary  in  a 
profession  like  teaching,  in  which  personal 
relations  are  so  largely  involved.  Children 
always  enjoy  a  laugh ;  if  well  timed  and 
properly  controlled,  it  helps  them  in  their 
school  work.  The  teacher  who  can  say  a 
bright,  witty  thing  once  in  a  while  has  a 
great  advantage.  Such  a  teacher  gains  not 
only  in  the  regard,  but  also  the  respect,  of 
his  pupils.  Nowhere  is  the  scold  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  in  the  school-room.  No- 
where is  the  genial,  helpful  man  or  woman 
more  welcome.  "Why  do  you  tell  that 
child  the  same  thing  twenty  times?"  ex- 
claimed the  father  of  Charles  Wesley,  as  he 
overheard  his  wife  inculcating  an  oft  re- 
peated admonition.  ''Because  nineteen 
times  were  not  enough,  dear!"  was  the 
cheery  reply.  Would  that  every  teacher 
and  every  mother  in  our  day  were  possessed 
of  her  spirit !  If  they  were  we  would  have 
more  Charles  Wesleys. 

The  teacher  who,  like  the  poet,  is  born, 
not  made,  is  comparatively  rare.  Probably 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  300,000  men 
and  women  who  are  engaged  in  this  country 
in  the  work  of  instruction  possess  any  extra- 
ordinary natural  qualifications.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  unworthy  appli- 
cants is  very  large,  and  the  pressure  to  obtain 
positions  is  tremendous.     How,  under  such 
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circumstances,  shall  the  schools  be  supplied 
with  teachers  who  will  possess  this  personal 
power?  Manifestly,  by  increasing  the  re- 
quirements. The  school  laws  should  be  so 
amended  that  no  person  could  obtain  a 
license  to  teach  under  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  And  then  the  literary  qualifi- 
cations should  be  extended  to  include  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  of  advanced  sub- 
jects. Familiarity  with  the  elementary 
branches  is  not  sufficient.  Such  studies  do 
not  give  the  discipline  and  mental  strength 
necessary  to  a  strong  character.  If  we 
would  have  teachers  who  will  exert  a  power- 
ful personal  influence,  we  must  obtain  those 
who  have  developed  a  vigorous  personality. 
In  other  words,  we  must  exclude  those  who 
are  weak  and  undeveloped.  Appointments 
should  be  made  on  long  probation,  and 
great  preference  should  be  given  in  promo- 
tions and  compensation  to  those  who  possess 
the  qualities  which  have  been  enumerated, 
in  addition  to  high  scholarship.  Those  who 
have  principally  contributed  to  make  the 
name  of  teacher  honorable  have  been  no 
less  distinguished  for  their  large  hearts  than 
for  their  clear  intellects.  Every  possible  in- 
centive should  be  extended  to  successful 
teachers  to  make  still  further  improvement. 
Teachers  are  like  trees, — when  they  have 
ceased  to  grow  they  are  dead.  Their  am- 
bition should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  was  asked  why  he  spent 
so  much  time  studying  familiar  subjects,  he 
replied:  "Because  I  prefer  to  have  my 
pupils  drink  from  a  running  stream  rather 
than  a  stagnant  pool.''  A  teacher  can 
throw  an  interest  and  magnetism  into  fresh 
knowledge  which  old  and  threadbare  acqui- 
sitions must  inevitably  lack.  And,  in  order 
to  reach  the  best  results,  a  teacher  must  feel 
a  genuine  interest  in  both  the  learner  and 
the  facts  to  be  imparted. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  should 
not  despise  their  calling,  nor  degrade  it  in 
their  own  and  others*  eyes  by  magnifying  its 
hardships  and  difficulties.  It  is  a  profession 
which  has  been  adorned  by  the  most  gifted 
minds  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  one  which  in  our 
time  includes  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
cultured  men  and  women  m  America  and 
Europe.  Whatever  inspiration  can  be  gained 
from  the  lustre  of  great  names,  the  teacher 
may  surely  enjoy.  No  calling  commands  a 
wider  social  recognition  or  a  more  extended 
influence,  while  in  dignity  and  usefulness  no 
duties  can  be  more  exalted  than  those  which 
pertain  to  the  development  of  mind  and 
the  training  of  character.  Education^ 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 
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BY  SUPT.  H.  S.  JONES. 


THIS  topic  has  been  quite  fully  discussed 
in  other  articles,  but  too  much  can  hardly 
be  said  on  a  subject  so  full  of  vital  interest 
to  the  progress  and  health  of  school  children. 
With  the  popular  mind,  including  that  of 
too  many  directors,  janitors,  and  especially 
those  that  contract  to  warm  school  buildings, 
heating  is  everything,  ventilation  an  inci- 
dent— a  pleasant  thing  to  have,  though  like 
many  of  the  fashionable  luxuries  which  can 
be  dropped  with  but  little  loss.  Among  the 
many  things  that  are  charged  up  against 
poor  ventilation,  are  headaches,  weak  eyes, 
spinal  complaints,  catarrhs,  increased  ten- 
dency to  bad  colds,  impaired  hearing,  rest- 
lessness, slowness  of  comprehension,  and 
dislike  of  school  and  study.  When  it  is 
held  in  mind  that  learning  is  specially  brain- 
work,  and  that  the  brain  is  a  great  absorber 
of  blood,  and  that  poor  blood  must  give 
poor  brain  (hence  as  a  result  poor  learning), 
and  that  fresh  air  is  as  much  of  a  food  to 
the  blood  as  bread  or  beefsteak,  the  fact  that 
ventilation  should  hold  no  secondary  place 
in  the  structure  and  management  of  school- 
houses,  must  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 

The  heating  of  buildings  with  as  small  an 
outlay  of  fuel  as  possible  has  been  zealous- 
ly studied,  and  results  have  been  achieved 
which  are  certainly  in  the  line  of  economy. 
But  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive way  of  keeping  the  air  of  a  school- 
room not  only  warm,  but  pure.  If  school 
boards  refuse  to  contract  for  heating  alone, 
or  heating  and  ventilating,  "according  to 
plans  presented,"  and  take  the  stand  that 
no  contract  will  be  entered  into  that  does 
not  bind  the  contractor  to  **warm  and  ven- 
tilate'' the  building  so  as  to  stand  a  high 
grade  of  testing  as  to  purity  of  air,  as  well 
as  agreeable  warmth,  the  pushing,  inventive 
American  mind- will  shortly  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  the  problem  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating will  be  successfully  solved. 

The  most  common  defects  in  heating  and 
ventilation  are : 

1.  The  hot-air  flues  and  the  ventilating 
flues  are  about  one-half  to  one*third  as  large 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

2.  Furnaces,  heaters,  and  steam  appara- 
tus generally  lack  in  capacity,  and  have  to 
be  forced  to  their  maximum  duty  even  in 
ordinary  weather,  and  when  severe  weather 
comes  they  fail  to  warm  the  house. 

3.  Warming  rooms  by  lines  of  steam  pipe 
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running  along  three  of  their  sides,  thus 
heating  the  scholars  sitting  near  them,  and 
not  warming  those  sitting  a  few  feet  away, 
and  besides  reheating  used  air  continually. 

4.  Depending  on  cold  flues  for  ventila- 
tion.    This  is  very  common. 

5.  Overheating  the  air,  in  fact  burning  it,^ 
that  is,  charring  the  small  floating  particles 
so  that  they  become  sharp,  irritatmg  bits  of 
charcoal. 

6.  Obliging    children     to  sit    near  hot 
stoves,  or  in  a  strong  current  of  heated  air. 

7.  Expecting  that  a  system  of  ventilation 
will  get  along  without  brains. 

8.  Neglecting  to  apply  scientific  tests  as 
to  the  real  condition  of  school-room  air. 

N,  Y.  School  Journal, 
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THE  READING  CIRCLES. 


BY   E.   O.  VAILE. 


THE  extent  to  which  Reading  Circles 
have  been  organized  shows  that  the 
main  proposition  of  the  plan  is  one  to 
which  hearty  and  active  assent  is  given  by 
an  influential,  if  not  large,  element  in  the 
educational  force.  Upon  its  face  the  plan 
is  a  very  taking  one,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  movement  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant educational  signs  of  the  day.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  some  quarters,  at 
least,  expectations  as  to  tangible  and  perma- 
nent results  are  much  too  sanguine. 

The  roots  of  the  movement  manifestly  do 
not  strike  very  deep.  Considering  the 
short  time — less  than  four  years — since  the 
work  began,  the  enrollment  is  surprisingly 
large  and  gratifying  from  every  point  of 
view.  Yet  a  healthful  virility  seems  want- 
ing, but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  time 
will  supply  it.  The  reflection  forced  upon 
one,  when  considering  the  subject,  is  that 
the  genuine  vis  viva  of  the  movement  exists 
only  at  the  top.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
impulse  moving  the  bottom  layers.  The 
rank  and  file  stir  because  they  are  drawn,  or, 
in  some  cases,  almost  drafted.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  quite  clear  upon  a  broad 
view  of  the  field.  The  movement,  in  its 
present  form,  was  first  organized  in  Ohio, 
although  to  Wisconsin  clearly  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  first  agitation  and  proposition 
of  a  definite  course  of  reading  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  But  the  best  results,  so 
far  as  membership  and  apparent  enthusiasm 
go,  seem  to  be  found  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin.  ...  In 
Ohio  the  movement,  although  still  alive,  is 


not  far  from  a  failure,  and  its  main  hope, 
seems  to  be  in  invoking  the  county  exam- 
iners to  base  their  examinations  in  "Theory 
and  Practice,*'  as  the  Buckeyes  term  it,  or 
Didactics,  or  Pedagogics,  in  the  phrase  far- 
ther west,  upon  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
Ohio  Reading  Circle.  Michigan,  with  high 
and  graded  schools  comparing  favorably 
with  the  good  ones  of  the  country,  Ijut  with 
country  schools  on  a  level  with  the  poorest, 
seems  hardly  touched  by  a  ripple  of  the 
Reading  Circle  movement.  So  long  as  the 
County  Superintendents  and  leading  teach- 
ers preserve  their  ^enthusiasm,  the  Reading 
Circle  will  thrive ;  when  their  ardor  abates, 
it  will  largely  disappear.  The  great  major- 
ity of  teachers  ar^  reading  through  moral 
compulsion,  not  from  any  inward  stress. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  particularly  dis- 
couraging. It  is  the  regular  way  by  which 
all  our  advances  in  educational  practice  and 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  lamenta- 
ble fact  is  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  is 
not  composed  of  material  in  which  sponta- 
neous combustion  or  spontaneous  generation 
has  the  least  possibility  of  occurring.  The 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  sometimes  heavily, 
is  the  only  means  of  salvation  for  too  many 
of  our  teachers.  But  while  there  is  nothing 
particularly  discouraging  in  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  present  high  tide  of  Reading  Circle 
activity.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  provide  against  the  reaction  which  will 
inevitably  come,  sooner  or  later.  All  the 
accessories,  and  even  paraphernalia,  which 
can  contribute  to  permanency,  should  be 
looked  after. 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  main  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
matter  chosen  by  the  various  Circles.  In 
our  judgment  the  greatest  object  in  the 
movement  is  to  fix,  to  stamp  indelibly  upon 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  fraternity,  the  pres- 
tige and  the  value  of  the  reading  habit  and 
its  culture  in  teachers.  In  comparison  with 
this,  the  mere  gaining  of  information  or  ac- 
quiring a  few  definitions  is  an  insignificant 
matter.  Unless  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  teaching  community,  is  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  should  be  a  reader^  or  rather,  that 
only  those  should  be  allowed  to  teach  who 
read  and  reflect,  and  thus  as  men  and  women 
increase  their  power  and  culture,  the  move- 
ment will  have  been  a  failure. 

In  looking  at  the  courses  prescribed  in  the 
various  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
idea  has  not  prevailed  throughout  in  their 
construction.     For  instance,  in  Indiana  a 
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heavy-weight    professional    idea    with    its 
liturgy  of  psychology  seems  to  be  the  chief 
thought.   Illinois  has  constructed  her  course 
so  far  on  a  plane  several  notches  lower,  but 
in  the  same  general  direction.     In  some 
States,  as  in  Iowa,  information  subjects,  such 
as  the  sciences,  seem  to  be  preferred ;  while 
in  others,  as  in  Minnesota,  the  higher  ranges 
of  literature  seem  to  predominate. 
^    So  far  as  actual  results  to  the  individual 
/  reader  are  concerned,  there  may  be  little 
;    choice  between  any  two  of  the  courses. 
*,  But  as  an  ideal  by  which  Jo  work,  the  difFer- 
•  ence  is  not  slight.     It  seems  to  us  a  grave 
,    error  to  incorporate  in  these  courses  such 
■   subjects  as  the  school  law  of  the  State,  or 
1  the  elements  of  physiol^y  and  of  U.  S. 
\  history.     These  are  required  for  a  county 
certificate.     Put  into  the  reading  course, 
/  they  do  nothing  to  lift  the  teacher  into  a 
different  atmosphere  from  the  one  to  which 
j  he  or  she  is  accustomed.     They  give  no 
[  new  outlook,  no  new  aspiration,     'fiiey  are 
Jfbut  the  extension  of  the  country  school  in 
Ull  its  rigidity.     Better,  but  still  mistaken, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  idea  that  professional 
reading  should  constitute  a  main  element. 
That  in  it  which  is  immediately  tangible 
and  useful  can  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
county  examiner.     That  in  it  which  best 
tends  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  and 
general  power  is  too  impalpable  or  too  phil- 
osophical to  be  reached  until  after  more 
reading  power  has  been  acquired  than  can 
be  supposed  upon  the  part  of  most  teachers. 
The  teacher  is  now  bombarded  either  pro- 
fessionally or  officially  from  the  direction  of 
the  school-room  to  the  limit  of  effective 
force.     The  Reading  Circle  ought  to  open 
a  new  battery  upon  him  from  an  entirely 
different  direction.     He  is  more  in  need  of 
stimulus  as  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  a  cul- 
tured member  of  society,  than  as  a  teacher. 
Or  to  put  it  in  concrete  terms,  he  needs 
Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  or  Sparks'  or 
Biglow's  Life  of  Franklin,  or  Grant's  or 
Sherman's  memoirs,  much  mor^  than   he 
needs  300  or  400  pages  of  any  historical 
compend.     The  philosophy  and  the  botany 
he  needs,  of  course;  but  there  is  greater 
danger — almost  a  certainty — ^that  he  will 
not  get  the  general  leavenmg  which  comes 
from  a  reading  of  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  fiction.     Page's  "Theory  and  Practice" 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  machinery  is  at  hand  in  his  certification 
for  injecting  the  substance  of  the  book  into 
him.     But  there  is  no  agency  for  getting 
him  to  stand  erect  and  stretch  his  mental 
muscles  in  the  study  of  Emerson's  Society 


and  Solitude,  or  Carlyle's  Hero  Worship, 
or  Holmes'  Autocrat. 

Here  is  the  field,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
which  the  Reading  Circle  ought  to  operate- 
It  ought  to  attempt  for  the  teacher  wh^t 
there  is  no  other  agency  to  attempt.  It 
should  come  to  his  aid  in  a  weakness  in 
which  he  has  no  help.  For,  deficient  as  he 
is  in  the  technics  of  his  art,  his  greater  de- 
ficiency is  in  a  realm  that  underlies  all  tech- 
nics, in  that  which  gives  him  breadth  and 
power  as  a  man,  which  is  by  all  odds  tht 
first  and  great  essential  in  the -teacher.  In 
the  main,  the  Reading  Circles  at  present 
seem  to  be  re-enforcing  an  emphasis  which 
is  already  marked.  The  literature  of  bare 
facts,  of  mere  information,  of  teacherhood, 
is  the  region  in  which  the  teacher  now 
marches  and  countermarches,  accomplishing 
something,  but  certainly  no  great  triumph. 
But  the  literature  of  power,  of  culture,  of 
inspiration,  of  manhood,  that  which  cuts 
no  figure  in  his  diploma  or  certificate,  but 
alone  gives  life  and  potency  to  all  that  his 
certificate  does  contain,  is  a  field  into  which 
the  teacher  ought  to  be  led  with  all  the 
steadiness  and  enthusiasm  which  organiza- 
tion and  fellowship  can  possibly  give. 

lutelligence  {^Illinois). 
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POWER  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  EYE. 


BY  HENRY  CALDERWOOD. 


A  VARIETY  of  methods  for  swaying  the 
action  of  his  scholars  lies  open  to  the 
teacher.  He  must  decide,  on  clear  grounds, 
to  what  degree  he  may  employ  any  of  these, 
and  to  which  preference  should  be  given. 
Order  must  be  maintained,  and  to  this  end 
obedience  must,  if  needful,  be  enforced. 
The  pressing  question  is,  how  best  to  secure 
the  desired  result.  By  looks,  by  words  of 
encouragement,  or  by  words  of  warning  and 
reproof,  and  by  appropriate  punishment  for 
breach  of  order,  he  may  act  upon  the  de- 
termination of  the  scholars.  The  teacher 
who  would  establish  discipline  on  a  sure  basis 
must  decide  what  is  the  most  potent  form  oj 
influence,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  prevailing  form  in  use  from  day  to  day. 
I  incline  to  think  this  may  be  decided  clearly 
and  finally.  The  use  of  the  eye  is  the  basis 
of  power;  only  after  that,  in  point  of  in- 
fluence, comes  the  use  of  the  voice,  or  of 
recognized  signs,  which  may  save  the  need 
for  utterance ;  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  by 
all  means  to  be  avoided  until  dire  necessity 
has  arisen,  punishment. 
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The  power  of  the  eye  is  the  primary 
source  of  the  teacher's  influence.  Only  let 
the  pupils  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
runs  swifter  to  the  mark  than  words  fiy  to 
the  ear,  and  his  power  will  be  felt.  The 
conduct  which  is  to  be  regulated  must  be 
observed.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
possible,  everything  done  in  the  school  must 
be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  To 
forget  this,  or  to  become  indifferent  to  the 
need  for  it,  is  a  serious  mistake.  As  a  pre- 
requisite, it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the 
scholar  so  placed  that  observation  is  easy. 
Any  arrangement  of  seats  which  makes  it 
difficult,  involves  a  willful  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  a  teacher's  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  children's  benefit.  The 
eye  is  much  more  the  expression  of  all  that 
the  teacher  is  than  the  best-chosen  words 
can  be.  The  scholars  can  understand  it 
more  quickly  than  they  can  understand 
words,  and  there  is  nothmg  for  which  the 
eye  is  more  available  than  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  what  is 
seen. 

The  eye  is  hardly  misinterpreted  by  one 
who  observes  its  play.  In  addition,  it  is  the 
most  quick  and  silent  of  messengers.  There 
is  no  quicker  telegraph  for  the  school-room, 
and  it  is  practically  free  from  risk  of  error 
in  communication.  Without  the  slightest 
interruption  to  the  school  work,  the  eye 
conveys  more  encouragement »  warning,  and 
rebuke  then  there  could  be  time  to  utter. 
To  leave  all  this  uncommunicated  would  be 
an  unspeakable  loss  of  influence.  Through 
the  eye  an  unexpressed,  but  clearly  recog- 
nized, understanding  is  gradually  established 
between  master  and  pupil,  which  greatly 
aids  school  management.  Connected  with 
this  form  of  control  there  is  all  the  advan- 
tage of  comparative  secrecy  in  the  midst  of 
public  procedure.  It  serves  all  the  ends  of 
a  cipher  in  telegraphic  communication ; 
and  in  school  life  private  influence  upon  a 
single  mind  is  of  vast  consequence.  The 
teacher  is  constantly  occupied  in  public  ex- 
ercises, yet  more  than  most  men  he  needs 
opportunity  for  communicating  hints  of 
purely  personal  application,  which  are  best 
conveyed  when  they  reach  the  person  con- 
cerned without  knowledge  of  those  around. 

This  holds  specially  of  those  timely  warn- 
ings which  are  to  check  the  beginning  of 
wrong-doing.  To  utter  every  warning  to  a 
child  in  the  hearing  of  all  his  companions 
would  be  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  warning 
itself.  In  many  cases  the  calling  of  general 
attention  to  what  is  being  done  would  throw 
the  mind  of  the  offender  into  an  attitude  of 


defense,  altogether  unfavorable.  A  warn- 
ing conveyed  by  a  look  gives  the  pupil  all 
the  advantage  of  profiting  by  it  without  in- 
jury to  self-respect.  Encouragement  thus 
conveyed  gives  a  great  additional  impulse, 
carrying  a  consciousness  of  a  certain  advance 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  teacher,  without 
the  fact  giving  rise  to  pride,  as  it  might 
otherwise  dp.  On  these  grounds,  it  can  be 
maintained  that  the  eye  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
quickest,  widest,  kindest,  and  most  stimulat- 
ing influence  which  a  teacher  can  employ. 
If  children  while  within  school  only  be  con- 
scious that  the  eye  of  the  teacher  runs  every- 
where, they  become  insensibly  convinced  of 
his  power,  and  yield  to  it  without  a  thought 
of  opposition. 


BIBLE  ETIQUETTE. 


LET  us  note  a  few  of  the  precepts  which, 
faithfully  observed,   will    lead  to  fine 
manners. 

1.  The  root  and  source  of  all  true  polite- 
ness must  first  be  understood.  Real  cultiva- 
tion begins  with  a  "clean  heart."  Psalm 
li.  10;  and  Luke  vi.  45,  first  clause,  are 
plain  rules. 

2.  As  to  dress — an  excellent  rule  to  regu- 
late the  whole  matter  is  found  in  i  Cor.  xiv. 
40.  To  avoid  awkwardness  on  account  of 
nervous  feelings  about  one's  apparel,  one 
should  observe  the  rule  found  in  Matt.  vi. 
28,  29.  Caution  against  an  exceedingly 
bad  habit  in  reference  to  one's  personal  ap- 
pearance, is  given  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  first 
clause.  In  reference  to  young  men,  the 
thing  which  is  to  make  them  noticeable  is 
shown  to  be  something  else  than  fine  fash- 
ionable clothes,  by  Prov.  xx.  29,  first  clause. 
And  for  young  ladies,  the  whole  summary 
as  to  adornment  is  found  in  i  Peter  iii.  3,  4. 

3.  As  to  convervation — When  in  company 
with  older  persons,  remember  Job  xxxii.  7. 
In  reference  to  the  politeness  and  the  grace 
of  listening  in  connection  with  conversation, 
see  Prov.  xviii.  13.  Conversation  is  some- 
times different  from  mere  chit-chat  and 
gossip,  according  to  the  Bible.  Rules 
which  relate  to  its  true  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, improvement  and  pleasure,  are  found 
in  Prov.  i.  5 ;  Job  vi.  25 ;  Prov.  xv.  23 ; 
Prov.  XV.  4.  The  politeness  of  silence  is 
commended,  and  its  discretion  shown,  in 
Prov.  xiii.  3 ;  Prov.  xxi.  23,  and  Job  xiii.  5. 
Carefulness  in  conversation  is  to  be  culti- 
vated ;  see  Prov.  xviii.  i\^  and  Matt.  xii.  37. 
Good  temper  in  conversation  is  the  mark  of 
polite  manners;    Prov.  xv.  1,    And  as  to 
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the  way  one  should  do  when  insulted  or 
smibbed,  see  Prov.  xix.  ii. 

4.  Evidence  of  the  highest  polish  in  a 
young  person's  manners,  are  found  in  the 
way  of  acting  towards  superiors.  The  Bible 
rules  are  imperative  here.  In  reference  to 
parents,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  in 
Ex.  XX.  12.  The  respect  for  age  is  seen  in 
the  rule  found  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  Manners 
towards  employers  are  taught  in  i  Tim.  vi.  i. 

5.  As  a  concluding  general  rule  to  apply 
to  all  cases  and .  under  all  circumstances, 
which,  if  followed,  will  make  one  a  perfect 
gentleman  or  a  perfect  lady,  observe  the  di- 
rection in  Matt.  vii.  12.  5.  5.  World. 


CONCENTRATION. 


AMONG  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
that  seem  of  themselves  to  make  life 
worth  living,  that  of  concentration  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  To  be  able  to  fix  the 
thoughts  or  the  attention  exclusively  upon 
one  subject,  and  to  keep  them  there  without 
wavering  as  long  as  is  necessary,  is  a  most 
important  element  of  success  in  every  occu- 
pation. It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think 
that  although  this  ability  is  essential  in  pro- 
fessions, in  literary  pursuits,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  enterprises,  or  in  any  position 
involving  the  laying  of  plans  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  systems,  for  the  ordinary  and 
commonplace  worker,  especially  if  his  work 
be  chiefly  manual,  it  is  of  little  consequence. 
This  is  one  of  those  fallacies  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  poor,  inefficient 
and  inferior  quality  of  work  which  is  oflfered 
to  the  world  in  quantities  far  exceeding  the 
demand.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  while 
hundreds  of  unserviceable  men  and  women 
stand  idle,  waiting  for  employment  which 
does  not  come,  every  one  who  is  able  and 
ready  to  do  superior  work  in  any  depart- 
ment is  eagerly  caught  up,  and  may  almost 
command  his  own  terms. 

One  of  the  most  radical  differences  be- 
tween  these  two  classes  of  workers  is  this 
very  power  of  concentrating  the  energy  and 
strength  of  both  body  and  mind  upon  the 
work  immediately  at  hand.  Two  men,  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  field  or  the  factory, 
may  be  equally  competent,  as  far  as  knowl- 
edge, or  physical  strength,  or  previous  train- 
ing go,  to  perform  the  labor  before  them. 
They  begin  with  equal  promise  of  good 
success,  but  in  a  short  time,  while  one  is 
persisting,  the  other  is  relaxing  in  effort. 
One  pursues  his  work  with  unremitting  zeal ; 
the  other  spasmodically^  with  intervals  of 


wandering  thoughts  and  flagging  attention. 
It  is  already  an  assured  fact  that  the  one  who 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  concentration  will 
be  the  successful  competitor.  He  will  be 
anxiously  sought  for  and  re-engaged,  while 
the  other  will  soon  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  It  matters  not  what  is  to 
be  done,  from  the  simplest  mechanical  work 
to  the  most  abstruse  and  complex  mental 
operation,  the  power  of  putting  all  the 
thought,  energy  and  attention  on  that  and 
nothing  else,  for  the  time  being,  will  very 
largely  determine  the  quality  and  amount  of 
labor  performed. 

To  some  extent  this  is  a  natural  gift.  We 
see  children  at  play  who,  without  other  mo- 
tive than  their  instinctive  tendencies,  per- 
sist continuously  in  any  effort  they  make, 
or  purpose  they  form,  with  a  perseverance 
and  earnestness  which  may  well  shame  many 
of  their  elders,  while  others  will  be  distracted 
by  every  passing  object,  and  forget  their  de- 
terminations as  soon  as  they  are  formed. 
Yet  here,  perhaps  more  than  in  most  tenden- 
dencies,  culture  and  practice  come  in  to 
strengthen  what  is  lacking.  The  discipline 
of  tiie  schools  is  most  valuable  in  developing 
the  concentrative  power  in  the  province  of 
thought,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  every 
child  if,  in  some  way,  a  like  discipline  helped 
him  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  Like,  every 
other  faculty,  this,  too,  is  strengthened  by 
ejcercise.  Each  time  we  recall  our  scat- 
tering energies  and  wandering  thoughts,  and 
force  them  resolutely  in  one  direction,  we 
increase  the  power  and  develop  the  habit, 
and  the  exertion,  at  first  painful  and  labor- 
ious, becomes  in  time  easy  and  agreeable. 

Mr.  Thomas  A-  Edison  attributes  his  suc- 
cess as  an  inventor  largely  to  this  faculty, 
which  he  gained  by  steadfast  exertion,  once 
being  able  only  to  think  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject for  ten  minutes  before  something  else 
would  come  into  his  mind ;  but,  gaining  by 
long  practice,  the  power  of  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  thought  for  hours  on  a  simple 
topic.  At  one  time  he  worked  with  his  as- 
sistants in  ^^rying  to  connect  a  piece  of  car- 
bon to  a  wire.  Each  time  it  would  break, 
and  they  would  spend  several  hours  in  mak- 
ing another,  until  after  working  in  this  way 
one  day  and  two  nights  they  finally  suo 
ceeded. 

This  habit  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
person  so  absorbed  in  one  thing,  as  to  be- 
come narrow  and  one-sided.  He  may  be- 
come so  by  yielding  wholly  to  a  native  im- 
pulse of  dwelling  on  one  thing ;  but  the 
same  self-control  that  concentrates  his  ener- 
gies at  will  can  also  divert  them  at  will  into 
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another  channel  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives. Many  things  rightly  claim  our  atten- 
tion, but  none  of  them  will  receive  it  aright 
if  our  thoughts  aimlessly  wander  from  one 
to  another  without  compass  or  guide. 

J*hila,  Ledger, 


MADAM  HOW  AND  LADY  WHY. 


VI. — THE  TRUE  FAIRY  TALE. 


YOU  ask  if  there  were  men  in  England 
when  the  country  was  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  Look  at  this  and  judge  for  yourself. 
What  is  it?  a  piece  of  old  mortar?  Yes. 
But  mortar  which  was  made  by  Madam 
How  herself,  and  not  by  any  man.  And 
what  is  in  it?  A  piece  of  flint  and  some  bits 
of  bone.  But  look  at  that  piece  of  flint.  It 
is  narrow,  thin,  sharp-edged:  quite  different 
in  shape  from  any  bit  of  flint  which  you  or 
I  ever  saw  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  broken  bits  of  gravel  which  we  tread  on 
here  all  day  long ;  and  here  are  some  more 
bits  like  it,,  which  came  from  the  same 
place — all  very  much  the  same  shape,  like 
rough  knives  or  razor  blades ;  and  here  is  a 
core  of  flint,  the  remaining  part  of  a  large 
flint,  from  which,  as  you  may  see,  blades 
like  those  have  been  split  off",  Those  flakes* 
of  flint,  my  child,  were  split  ofi"  by  men ; 
even  your  young  eyes  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  that.  And  here  are  other  pieces  of  flint 
— pear-shaped,  but  flattened,  sharp  at  one 
end  and  left  rounded  at  the  other,  which 
look  like  spear-heads,  or  arrow-heads,  or 
pointed  axes,  or  pointed  hatchets — even 
your  young  eyes  can  see  that  these  must 
have  been  made  by  man.  And  they  are,  I 
may  tell  you,  just  like  the  tools  of  flint,  or  of 
obsidian,  which  is  volcanic  glass,  and  which 
savages  use  still  where  they  have  not  iron. 
There  is  a  great  obsidian  knife,  you  know, 
in  a  house  in  this  very  parish,  which  came 
from  Mexico ;  and  yonr  eye  can  tell  you  how 
like  it  is  to  these  flint  ones.  But  these  flint 
tools  are  very  old.  If  you  crack  a  fresh 
flint,  you  will  see  that  its  surface  is  gray, 
and  somewhat  rough,  so  that  it  sticks  to 
your  tongue.  These  tools  are  smooth  and 
shiny :  and  the  edge  of  some  of  them  are  a 
little  rubbed  from  being  washed  about  in 
gravel;  while  the  iron  in  the  gravel  has 
stained  them  reddish,  which  it  would  take 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  to 
do.  There  are  little  rough  margins,  too, 
upon  some  of  them,  which,  if  you  look  at 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  are  iron,  crys- 
talized  into  the  shape  of  little  seaweeds 


and  trees — ^another  sign  that  they  are  very 
old.  And  what  is  more,  near  the  place 
where  these  flakes  come  from  there  are  no 
flints  in  the  ground  for  hundreds  of  miles; 
so  that  men  must  have  brought  them  there 
ages  and  ages  since.  And  to  tell  you  plainly, 
these  are  scrapers,  such  as  the  the  Esquimaux 
in  North  America  still  use  to  scrape  flesh  off 
bones,  and  to  clean  the  inside  of  skins. 

But  how  did  these  people  (savages  per- 
haps) live  when  the  country  was  icy  cold  ? 
Look  at  the  bits  of  bone.  They  have  been 
split,  you  see,  lengthways*;  that  I  suppose, 
was  to  suck  the  marrow  out  of  them,  as  sava- 
ges do  still.  But  to  what  animal  do  the 
bones  belong  ?  That  is  the  question ;  and 
one  which  I  could  not  have  answered  you, 
if  wiser  men  than  I  am  could  not  have  told 
me. 

They  are  the  bones  of  reindeer — such 
reindeer  as  are  now  found  only  in  Lapland 
and  the  half- frozen  parts  of  North  America, 
close  to  the  Arctic  circle,  where  they  have 
six  months  day  and  six  months  night.  You 
have  read  of  Laplanders,  and  how  they  drive 
reindeer  in  their  sledges,  and  live  upon 
reindeer  milk ;  and  you  have  read  of  Esqui- 
maux, who  hunt  seals  and  walrus,  and  live 
in  houses  of  ice,  lighted  by  lamps  fed  with 
the  same  blubber  on  which  they  feed  them- 
selves.    I  need  not  tell  you  about  them. 

Now  comes  the  question — Whence  did 
these  flints  and  bones  come  ?  They 
came  out  of  a  cave  in  Dordogne,  in  the 
heart  of  sunny  France, — far  away  to  the 
south,  where  it  is  hotter  every  summer  than 
it  was  even  this  summer — from  among  woods 
of  box  and  evergreen  oak,  and  vineyards  of 
rich,  red  wine.  In  that  warm  land  once 
lived  savages,  who  hunted  amid  ice  and 
snow  the  reindeer,  and  with  the  reindeer 
animals  stranger  still. , 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  fairy  tale :  to 
make  you  understand  it  at  all  I  must  put  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  tale.  I  call  it  a  fairy  tale, 
because  it  is  so  strange ;  indeed  I  think  I 
ought  to  call  it  the  &iry  tale  of  all  fairy 
tales,  for  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  end  of  it 
I  think  it  will  explain  to  you  how  our  fore- 
farthers  got  to  believe  in  fairies,  and  trolls, 
and  elves,  and  scratlings,  and  all  strange 
little  people  who  were  said  to  haunt  the 
mountains  and  the  caves. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that 
no  man  can  tell  when,  the  land  was  so  much 
higher,  that  between  England  and  Ireland, 
and,  what  is  more,  between  England  and 
Norway,  was  firm  dry  land.  The  country 
then  must  have  looked — at  least  we  know  it 
looked  so  in  Norfolk — ^very  like  what  our 
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moors  look  like  here.  There  were  forests 
of  Scotch  fir,  and  of  spruce  too,  which  is 
not  wild  in  England  now,  though  you  may 
see  plenty  in  every  plantation.  There  were 
oaks  and  alders,  yews  and  sloes,  just  as  there 
are  in  our  woods  now.  •  There  was  buck- 
bean  in  the  bogs,  as  there  is  in  Larmer's 
and  Heath  pond;  and  white  and  yellow 
water- lillies,  horn-wort,  and  pond  weeds, 
just  as  there  are  now  in  our  ponds.  There 
were  wild  horses,  wild  deer,  and  wild  oxen, 
those  last  of  enormous  size.  There  were 
little  yellow  roe-deer,  which  will  not  surprise 
you,  for  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
m  Scotland  to  this  day ;  and,  as  you  know, 
they  will  thrive  well  enough  in  our  woods 
now.  There  were  beavers  too :  but  that  must 
not  surprise  you,  for  there  were  beavers  in 
South  Wales  long  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  there  are  beavers  still  in  the 
mountain  glens  of  the  south-east  of  France. 
There  were  honest  little  water-rats  too,  who 
I  daresay  sat  up  on  their  hind  legs  like  mon- 
keys, nibbling  the  water-lily  pods,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  as  they  do  in  our  pond  now. 
Well,  so  far  we  have  come  to  nothing 
strange:  but  now  begins  the  fairy  tale. 
Mixed  with  all  these  animals,  there  wan- 
dered about  great  herds  of  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses;  not  smooth-skinned,  mind, 
but  covered  with  hair  and  wool,  like 
those  which  are  still  found  sticking  out  of 
the  everlasting  ice-cliffs,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  and  other  Siberian  rivers,  with  the 
flesh,  and  skin,  and  hair  so  fresh  upon  them, 
tliat  the  wild  wolves  tear  it  off,  and  snarl 
and  growl  over  the  carcass  of  monsters  who 
were  frozen  up  thousands  of  years  ago.  And 
with  them,  stranger  still,  were  great  hippo- 
potamuses; who  came,  perhaps,  northward 
in  summer  time  along  the  sea-shore  and 
down  the  rivers,  having  spread  hither  all  the 
way  from  Africa;  for  in  those  days,  you 
must  understand,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and 
Malta — look  at  your  map— were  joined  to 
the  coast  of  Africa:  and  so  it  may  be  was 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  itself;  and  over  the  sea 
where  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  now  flow  was 
firm  dry  land,  over  which  hyenas  and 
leopards,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  ranged 
into  Spain ;  for  their  bones  are  found  at  this 
day  in  the  Gibraltar  caves.  And  this  is  the 
first  chapter  of  my  fairy  tale. 

Now  while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  per* 
haps  before  this  began,  the  climate  was  get* 
ting  colder  year  by  year — we  do  not  know 
how;  and  what  is  more,  the  land  was  sink- 
ing; and  it  sank  so  deep  that  at  last  nothing 
was  left  out  of  the  water  but  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  in  Ireland;  and  Scotland;  and 


Wales.  It  sank  so  deep  that  it  left  beds 
of  shells  belonging  to  the  Arctic  regions 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  high  upon  the 
mountain  side.     And  so 

"It  grew  wondrous  cold, 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald." 

But  there  were  no  masts  then  to  measure 
the  icebergs  by,  nor  any  ship  nor  any  human 
being  there.  All  we  know  is  that  the  icebergs 
brought  with  them  vast  quantities  of  mud, 
which  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  covered  up 
that  pleasant  old  forest-land  in  what  is  called 
boulder  clay ;  clay  full  of  bits  of  broken  rock, 
and  of  blocks  of  stone  so  enormous,  that 
nothing  but  an  iceberg  could  have  carried 
them.  So  all  the  animals  were  drowned  or 
driven  away,  and  nothing  was  left  alive,  per- 
haps, except  a  few  little  hardy  plants  which 
clung  about  cracks  and  gullies  m  the  moun- 
tain tops ;  and  whose  descendants  live  there 
still.  That  was  a  dreadful  time ;  the  worst, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  age  of  Ice :  and  so  ends 
the  second  chapter  of  my  fairy  tale. 

Now  for  my  third  chapter.  "When 
things  come  to  the  worst,'*  says,  the  pro- 
verb, '*  they  commonly  mend;**  and  so  did 
this  poor  frozen  and  drowned  land  of  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Germany,  though  it 
mended  very  slowly.  The  land  began  to 
'rise  out  of  the  sea  once  more,  and  rose  till 
it  was  perhaps  as  high  as  it  had  been  at  first, 
and  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  it  is 
!iow:  but  still  it  was  very  cold,  covered,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  with  one  great  sea  of  ice 
and  glaciers  descending  down  into  the  sea, 
as  I  said  to  you  when  I  spoke  to  you  about 
the  Ice- Plough.  But  as  the  land  rose,  and 
grew  warmer,  too,  while  it  rose,  the  wild 
beasts  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  great 
drowning  came  gradually  back  again.  As 
the  bottom  .of  the  old  ice  sea  turned  into 
dry  land,  and  got  covered  with  grasses,  and 
weeds,  and  shrubs  once  more,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  oxen-^some* 
times  the  same  species,  sometimes  slightly 
different  ones— returned  to  France,  and  then 
to  England  (for  there  was  no  British  Chan- 
nel then  to  stop  them);  and  with  them  came 
other  strange  animals,  especially  the  great 
Irish  elk,  as  he  is  called,  as  large  as  the 
largest  horse,  with  horns  sometimes  ten  feet 
across.  A  pair  of  those  horns  with  the  skull 
you  have  seen  yourself,  and  can  judge  what 
a  noble  animal  he  must  have  been.  Enor- 
mous bears  came  too,  and  hyenas,  and  a 
tiger  or  lion  (I  cannot  say  which),  as  large 
as  the  largest  Bengal  tiger  now  to  be  seen 
in  India. 

And  in  those  days — we  cannot,  of  course. 
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exactly  say  when — there  came — first,  I  sup- 
pose, into  the  south  and  east  of*France,  and 
then  gradually  onward  into  England  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland — creatures  without  any 
hair  to  keep  them  warm,  or  scales  to  defend 
them,  without  horns  or  tusks  to  fight  with, 
or  teeth  to  worry  and  bite ;  the  weakest  you 
would  have  thought  of  the  beasts,  and  yet 
stronger  than  all  the  animals,  because  they 
were  Men,  with  reasonable  souls.  Whence 
they  came  we  cannot  tell,  nor  why;  perhaps 
from  mere  hunting  ^aftef  food,  and  love  of 
wandering  and  being  independent  and 
alone.  Perhaps  they  came  into  that  icy 
land  for  fear  of  stronger  and  cleverer 
people  than  themselves;  for  we  have  no 
proof,  my  child,  none  at  all,  that  they  were 
the  first  men  that  trod  this  earth.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  they  came ;  and  so  cunning 
were  these  savage  men,  and  s^  brave  like- 
wise, though  they  had  no  iron  among  them^ 
only  flint  and  sharpened  bones,  yet  they 
contrived  to  kill  and  eat  the  mammoths,  and 
the  giant  oxen,  and  the  wild  horses,  and  the 
reindeer,  and  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
hysnas,  and  tigers,  and  beai^,  simply  be- 
cause  they  had  wits,  and  the  dumb  animals 
had  none.  And  that  is  the  strangest  part  to 
me  of  all  my  fairy  tale.  For  what  a  man's 
wits  are,  and  why  he  has  them,  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  invent  and  to  improve,  while 
even  the  cleverest  ape  has  none,  and  there- 
fore can  invent  and  improve  nothing,  and 
therefore  cannot  better  himself,  but  must 
remain  from  father  to  son,  and  father  to  son 
again,  a  stupid,  pitiful,  ridiculous  ape,  while 
men  can  go  on  civilizing  themselves,  and 
growing  richer  and  more  comfortable,  wiser 
and  happier,  year  by  year — how  that  comes 
to  pass,  I  say,  is  to  me  a  wonder  and  a  pro- 
digy and  a  miracle,  stranger  than  the  most 
fisintastic  marvels  you  ever  read  in  fairy 
tales. 

You  may  find  the  old  fliAt  weapons  which 
these  old  savages  used  buried  in  many  a 
gravel-pit  up  and  down  France  and  the 
south  of  England :  but  you  will  find  none 
here ;  for  the  gravel  here  was  made  (I  am 
told)  at  the  beginning  of  the  ice-time,  be- 
fore the  north  of  England  sunk  into  the  sea, 
therefore  long,  long  before  men  came  into 
this  land.  But  most  of  their  remains  are 
found  in  caves  which  water  has  eaten  out  of 
the  limestone  rocks,  like  that  famous  cave  of 
Kent's  Hole  at  Torquay.  In  it  and  in 
many  another  cave,  lie  the  bones  of  animals 
which  the  savages  ate,  and  cracked  to  get 
the  marrow  out  of  them,  mixed  up  with  their 
flint  weapons  and  bone  harpoons,  and  some- 
times with  burnt  ashes  and  with  round  stones. 


used  perhaps  to  heat  water,  as  savages  do 
now,  all  baked  together  into  a  hard  paste  or 
breccia  by  the  lime.  These  are  m  the  water, 
and  are  often  covered  with  a  floor  of  stalag- 
mite which  has  dripped  from  the  roof  above 
and  hardened  into  stone.  Of  these  caves 
and  their  beautiful  wonders  I  must  tell  you 
another  day.  We  must  keep  now  to  our 
fairy  tale.  But  in  these  caves,  no  doubt, 
the  savages  lived ;  for  not  only  have  weapons 
been  found  in  them,  byt  actual  drawinc^s 
scratched  (I  suppose  with  flint)  on  bone  or 
mammoth  ivory ;  drawings  of  elk,  and  bull, 
and  horse,  and  ibex;  and  one,  which  was 
found  in  France,  of  the  great  mammoth 
himself,  the  woolly  elephant,  with  a  mane 
on  his  shoulders  like  a  lion's  mane.  So  you 
see  that  one  of  the  earliest  fancies  of  this 
strange  creature  called  man  was  to  draw,  as 
you  and  your  school  fellows  love  to  draw, 
and  copy  what  you  see,  you  know  not  why. 
Remember  that.  You  like  to  draw :  but 
why  you  like  it  neither  you  or  any  man  can 
tell.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human 
natmre;  and  that  poor  savage  clothed  in 
skins,  dirty  it  may  be,  and  more  ignorant 
than  you  (happily)  can  conceive,  when  he  sat 
in  the  cave  scratching  on  ivory  the  figures  of 
the  animals  he  hunted,  was  proving  thereby 
that  he  had  the  same  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious human  nature  as  you;  that  he  was 
the  kinsman  of  every  painter  and  sculptor 
who  ever  felt  it  a  delight  and  duty  to  copy 
the  beautiful  works  of  God. 

Sometimes,  again,  especially  in  Denmark, 
these  savages  have  left  behind  upon  the 
shore  mounds  of  dirt,  which  are  called  there 
* '  kjokken-moddings, "  *  *  kitchen-middens' ' 
as  they  would  say  in  Scotland,  "kitchen- 
dirtheaps' '  as  we  should  say  here  down  South; 
and  a  very  good  name  for  them  that  is.  For 
they  are  made  up  of  the  shells  of  oysters,* 
cockles,  mussels,  and  periwinkles,  and 
other  shore-shells  beside,  on  which  these 
poor  creatures  fed  ;  and  mingled  with  them 
are  broken  bones  of  beasts,  and  fishes,  and 
birds,  and  flint  knives,  and  axes,  and  sling- 
stones  ;  and  here  and  there  hearths,  on  which 
they  have  cooked  their  meals  in  some  rough 
way  ;  and  that  is  nearly  all  we  know  about 
them :  but  this  we  know  from  the  size  of 
certain  of  the  shells,  and  from  other  rea- 
sons which  you  would  not  understand,  that 
these  mounds  were  made  an  enormous  time 
ago,  when  the  water  of  the  Baltic  Sea  was 
far  more  salt  than  it  is  now. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  fairy 
tale?    This: 

Suppose  that  these  people,  after  all,  had 
been  ^iries?    I  am  in  earnest.     Of  course, 
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I  do  not  mean  that  these  folks  could  make 
themselves  invisible,  or  that  they  had  any 
supernatural' powers — ^anymore,  at  least  than 
you  or  I  have— or  that  they  were  anything 
but  savages :  but  this  I  do  think,  that  out  of 
old  stories  of  these  savages  grew  up  the 
stories  of  fairies,  elves,  and  trolls,  and  scrat- 
lings,  and  cluricaunes,  and  ogres,  of  which 
you  have  read  so  many. 

When  stronger  and  bolder  people,  like 
the  Irish,  and  thjs  {iighlanders  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Gauls  of  France,  came  northward 
with  their  bronze  and  iron  weapons;  and 
still  more  when  our  own  forefathers,  the 
Germans  and  the  Norsemen,  came,  these 
poor  little  savages,  with  their  flint  arrows 
and  axes,  were  no  match  for  them,  and  had 
to  run  away  northward,  or  be  all  killed  out; 
for  people  were  fierce  and  cruel  in  those  old 
times,  and  looked  on  every  one  of  a  different 
race  from  themselves  as  a  natural  enemy. 
They  had  not  learned — alas !  too  many  have 
not  learned  it  yet — that  all  men  are  brothers 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So 
these  poor  savages  were  driven  out,  till  none 
were  left,  save  the  little  Laps  up  in  the  north 
of  Norway,  where  they  live  to  this  day. 

But  stories  of  them,  and  of  how  they 
dwelt  in  caves,  and  had  strange  customs, 
and  used  poisoned  weapons,  and  how  the 
elf  bolts  (as  their  flint  arrow-heads  are  still 
called)  belonged  to  them,  lingered  on,  and 
were  told  round  the  fire  on  winter  nights, 
and  added  to,  and  played  with  half  in  fun, 
till  a  hundred  legends  sprang  up  about  them, 
which  used  once  to  be  believed  by  grown-up 
folks,  but  which  now  only  amuse  children. 
And  because  some  of  these  savages  were  very 
short,  as  the  Laps  and  Esquimaux  are  now, 
the  story  grew  of  their  being  so  small  that 
they  could  make  themselves  invisible ;  and 
because  others  of  them  were  (but  probably 
only  a  few)  very  tall  and  terrible,  the  story 
grew  that'  there  were  giants  in  that  old 
world,  like  that  famous  Gogmagog,  whom 
Brutus  and  his  Britons  met  (so  old  fables 
tell),  when  they  landed  first  at  Plymouth,  and 
fought  him,  and  threw  him  over  the  cliff. 
Ogres,  too— of  whom  you  read  in  fairy 
tales — I  am  afraid  that  there  were  such 
people  once,  even  here  in  Europe;  strong 
and  terrible  savages,  who  ate  human  beings: 
Of  course,  the  legends  and  tales  about  them 
became  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  as  they 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  over  the 
Christmas  fire,  in  the  days  when  no  one 
could  read  or  write.  But  that  the  tales  be- 
gan by  being  true  any  one  may  well  believe 
who  knows  how  many  cannibal  savages  there 
are  in  the  world  even  now.     I  think  that,  if 


ever  there  was  an  ogre  in  the  world,  he  must 
have  been  very  like  a  certain  person  who 
lived,  or  was  buried,  in  a  cave  in  the  Nean- 
derthal,  between  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf, 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  skull  and  bones 
which  were  found  there  (and  which  are  very 
famous  now  among  scientific  men)  be- 
longed to  a  personage  whom  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  meet,  and  still  more  to 
let  you  meet,  in  the  wild  forest ;  to  a  savage 
of  enormous  strength  of  limb  (and  I  sup- 
pose of  jaw),  likewise 

**  like  an  ape, 
With  forehead  villainous  low ;" 

who  could  have  eaten  you  if  he  would ;  and, 
I  fear  also,  would  have  eaten  you  if  he 
could.  Such  savages  may  have  lingered  (I 
believe,  from  the  old  ballads  and  romances, 
that  they  did  linger)  for  a  long  time  in 
lonely  forests  and  mountain  caves,  till  they 
were  all  killed  out  by  warriors  who  wore 
mail-armor,  and  carried  steel  sword,  and 
battle-axe,  and  lance. 

But  had  these  people  any  religion  ? 

My  dear  child,  we  cannot  know,  and 
neeed  not  know.  But  we  know  this — that 
God  beholds  all  the  heathen.  He  fashions 
the  hearts  of  them,  and  understandeth  all 
their  works.  And  we  know  also  that  he  is 
just  and  good.  These  poor  folks  were,  I 
doubt  not,  happy  enough  in  their  way  ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  believe  (for  we  have  no 
proof  against  it),  that  most  of  them  were 
honest  and  harmless  enough  likewise.  Of 
course,  ogres  and  cannibal,  and  cruel  and 
brutal  persons  (if  there  were  any  among 
them),  deserved  punishment :  and  punish- 
ment,  I  do  not  doubt,  they  got.  But,  of 
course,  again,  none  of  them  knew  things 
which  you  know :  but  for  that  very  reason 
they  were  not  bound  to  do  many  things 
which  you  are  bound  to  do.  For  those  to 
whom  little  is  given,  of  them  shall  little  be 
required.  What  their  religion  was  like,  or 
whether  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  this  we  can  tell,  that 
known  nnto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  and  that  His  mercy 
is  over  all  His  works,  and  He  hateth 
nothing  that  He  has  made.  These  men  and 
women,  whatever  they  were,  were  God's 
work.  And  therefore  we  may  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  certainty  that,  whether  or 
not  they  knew  God,  God  knew  them. 

And  so  ends  my  fairy  tale. 

But  is  it  not  a  wonderful  tale?  More  won- 
derful, if  you  will  think  over  it,  than  any 
story  invented  by  man.  But  so  it  always  is. 
"Truth,"  wise  men  tell  us,  "is  stranger 
than  fiction."     Even  a  child  like  you  will 
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see  that  it  must  be  so,  if  you  will  but  recol- 
lect who  makes  fiction,  and  who  makes 
facts. 

Man  makes  fiction:  he  invents  stories, 
pretty  enough,  fantastical  enough.  But  out 
of  what  does  he  make  them  up  ?  out  of  a 
few  things  in  this  great  world  which  he  has 
seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  just  as  he  makes 
up  his  dreams.  But  who  makes  truth? 
Who  makes  facts  ?    Who,  but  God  ? 

Then  truth  is  as  much  larger  than  fiction, 
as  God  is  greater  than  man ;  as  much  larger 
as  the  whole  universe  is  larger  than  the  little 
corner  of  it  that  any  man,  even  the  greatest 
poet  or  philosopher,  can  see ;  and  as  much 
grander,  and  as  much  more  beautiful,  and 
as  much  .  more  strange.  For  one  is  the 
whole,  and  the  other  is  only  a  few  tiny 
scraps  of  the  whole.  The  one  is  the  work  of 
God ;  the  other  is  the  work  of  man.  Be 
sure  that  no  man  can  ever  fancy  anything 
strange,  unexpected,  and  ciirioiis,  without 
finding,  if  he  had  eyes  to  see,  a  hundred 
things  around  his  feet  more  strange,  more 
unexpected,  more  curious,  actually  ready- 
made  already  by  God.  You  are  fond  of 
fairy  tales,  because  they  are  fanciful,  and 
like  your  dreams.  My  dear  child,  as  your 
eyes  open  to  the  true  fairy  tale  which  Madam 
How  can  tell  you  all  day  long,  nursery 
stories  will  seem  to  you  poor  and  dull.  All 
those  feelings  in  you  which  your  nursery 
tales  call  out, — imagination,  wonder,  awe, 
pity,  and  I  trust,  too,  hope  and  love — will 
be  called  out,  I  believe,  by  the  Tale  of  all 
Tales,  the  true  "Marchen  alien  Marchen," 
so  much  more  fully  and  strongly  and  purely, 
that  you  will  feel  that  novels  and  story- 
books are  scarcely  worth  your  reading,  as 
long  as  you  can  read  the  great  green  book, 
of  which  every  bud  is  a  letter,  and  every 
tree  a  page. 

Wonder  if  you  will.  You  cannot  wonder 
too  much.  That  you  might  wonder  all  your 
life  long,  God  put  you  into  this  wondrous 
world,  and  gave  you  that  faculty  of  wonder 
which  He  has  not  given  to  brutes ;  which  is 
at  once  the  mother  of  sound  science,  and  a 
pledge  of  immortality  in  a  world  more  won- 
drous even  than  this.  But  wonder  at  the 
right  thing,  not  at  the  wrong;  at  the  real 
miracles  and  prodigies,  not  at  the  sham. 
Wonder  not  at  the  world  of  man.  Waste 
not  your  admiration,  interest,  hope  on  it,  its 
pretty  toys,  gay  fashions,  fine  clothes, 
tawdry  luxuries,  silly  amusements.  Wonder 
at  the  works  of  God.  You  will  not,  per- 
haps, take  my  advice  yet.  The  world  of 
man  looks  so  pretty,  that  you  will  needs 
have  your  peep  at  it,  and  stare  into  its  shop 


windows ;  and  if  you  can,  go  to  a  few  of  its 
stage  plays,  and  danCe  in  a  few  of  its  balls. 
Ah — well — ^after  a  wild  dream  comes  an 
uneasy  wakening;  and  after  too  many  sweet 
things,  comes  a  sick-headache.  And  one 
morning  you  will  awake,  I  trust  and  pray, 
from  the  world  of  man  to  the  world  of  God, 
and  wonder  where  wonder  is  due,  and  wor- 
ship where  worship  is  due.  You  will  awake 
like  a  child  who  has  been  to  a  pantomine 
over  night,  staring  at  the  fairy  "halls," 
which  are  all  paint  and  canvas;  and  the 
"dazzling  splendors,'*  which  are  gas  and 
oil;  and  the  "magic  transformations," 
which  are  done  with  ropes  and  pulleys ;  and 
the  "brilliant  elves,"  who  are  poor  little 
children  out  of  the  next  foul  alley  ;  and  the 
harlequin  and  clown,  who  through  all  their 
fun  are  thinking  wearily  over  the  old  debts 
which  they  must  pay,  and  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home  which  they  must  feed : 
and  so,  having  thought  it  all  wondrously 
glorious,  .'and  quite  a  fairyland,  slips  tired 
and  stupid  into  bed,  and  wakes  next  morn- 
ing to  see  the  pure  light  shining  in  through 
the  delicate  frost-lace  on  the  window  pane, 
and  looks  out  over  fields  of  virgin  snow,  and 
watches 'the  rosy  dawn  and  cloudless  blue, 
and  the  great  sun  rising  to  the  music  of  caw- 
ing rooks  and  piping  stares,  and  says,  "  This 
is  the  true  wonder.  This  is  the  true  glory. 
The  theatre  |last  night  was  the  fairyland  of 
man  ;  but  this  is  the  fairyland  of  God," 


A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN'S  COLLEC- 
TIONS. 


FOR  several  years.  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse 
has  been  a  systematic  observer  of  child- 
hood. She  lately  sent  to  the  writer,  along 
with  a  mass  of  other  vaiuable  but  as  yet  un- 
digested material,  the  answers  of  227  Bos- 
ton school  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  a  short  set  of  questions  about  their 
collections.  Of  this  number  only  nineteen 
had  never  made  collections  they  deemed 
worth  reporting.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  reported  collections  of  two  kinds  of 
objects,  ninety-five  of  three  kinds,  twenty- 
eight  of  four  kinds,  and  a  few  of  five  and 
more  kinds.  Stamps  were  most  frequently 
collected ;  then  followed  in  order  of  fre- 
quency coins;  marbles,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  several  thousand ;  advertising  or 
business  cards  ;  pictures ;  stones,  ores,  min- 
erals, and  sometimes  even  bits  of  brick  and 
chalk;  woods,  leaves  or  flowers,  insects, 
eggs,  shells ;  scrap-books  of  all  sorts  (gen- 
erally funny  stories),  imprints  of  the  die  of 
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local  post-offices,  riddles,  autographs,  but- 
tons, nut-galls,  birds' -nests,  smooth  or  col- 
ored stones,  and  even  toadstools,  peach- 
stones,  lists  of  names,  tools,  and  many  other 
things.  Of  the  three  most  common  collec* 
tions,  that  of  marbles  nearly  always  comes 
first,  and  begins,  on  the  average,  very  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  public  school  life, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  six  years.  The  pas- 
sion for  stamps  comes  later,  and  coins  later 
yet ;  the  average  interval  between  the  latter, 
as  well  as  their  duration,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  data.  These  collections  have  been 
made  quite  independently  of  school  work, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
writing,  spelling,  and  syntax  of  the  written 
returns,  the  brightest  boys  have  made  most 
collections,  and  in  each  of  these  respects, 
the  nineteen  boys  who  have  no  collections 
to  report  are  below  the  average,  though  by 
no  means  always  the  worst. 

Several  observers  have  sent  in  returns 
from  school-girls  of  equal  age  to  similar 
questions,  but  as  yet  the  returns  are  too  few 
and  too  imperfect  to  have  much  statistical 
value.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  pas- 
sion for  collections  is  less  strong  in  girls, 
and  the  objects  most  often  collected*  are  dif- 
ferent. Little  girls  often  collect  bows  from 
adults,  keeping  daily  tally  on  bits  of  paper, 
and  older  girls  collect  flowers,  cloth,  and 
paper  patterns,  bric-a-brac,  keepsakes,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  many  cases  making  the  same 
collections  as  the  boys.  It  is  evident  that 
more  data  are  wanted  for  both  sexes  before 
the  effects  of  age,  temperament,  locality, 
conditions  of  life,  sex,  etc.,  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers 
or  superintendents  who  have  superior  facil- 
ities will  address  themselves  to  further 
studies  of  this  important  topic. 

It  seems  already  plain,  however,  that  this 
instinct  is  a  strong  and  almost  universal 
force  in  human  nature,  which  the  school 
should  study  and  use  more  than  it  does.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  juvenile  expressions  of 
the  instinct  on  which  the  induction  and  spe- 
cialization of  natural  science  rests.  Muse- 
ums of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  literary  collec- 
tions, and  even  the  gathering  of  the  above 
data  about  this  instinct,  rest  on  it.  In  fact, 
almost  any  and  every  interest  may  prompt 
collections,  and  be  made  the  nucleus  of  sci- 
entific culture,  sometimes  for  the  very  boys 
who  get  least  from  the  ordinary  school. 
There  might  easily  be  in  most  country 
towns,  if  not  in  each  school  building,  small 
working  collections,  made  largely  by  the 
children  themselves,  illustrating  local  geol- 
ogy,  woods,   plants,    birds,   and  animals, 


mounted  or  put  up  in  the  most  educational 
way,  and,  with  a  few  pictured  books,  made 
the  basis  of  general  or  of  class  exercises. 
This,  we  believe,  may  at  least  be  suggestive 
in  solving  the  great  question  how  more  and 
better  natural  science  may  be  taught  in 
schools  of  the  lower  grades.  Teachers  of 
literature,  also,  even  in  lower  granimar 
school  grades,  have  induced  their  pupils  to 
gather  from!  many  sources,  by  scrap-books 
and  otherwise,  literary  specimens  which 
especially  interested  them,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  make  individual  reading-books— 
their  own  in  a  sense  which  is  of  great  edu- 
cational significance. 

But  if  data  like  the  above  show  the  force, 
they  do  not  suggest  the  danger  attending 
this  passion,  viz  :  that  it  degenerates  toward 
the  blind  mania  for  collecting  objects  (JSam- 
meltried)  seen  in  certain  forms  of  mental 
disease,  and  even  in  some  species  of  ani- 
mals. Our  returns  show  scores  of  boys  who 
collect  stamps  or  coins  with  very  little 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
history  needful  to  give  a  rational  interest  to 
their  collections;  who  gather  blindly  and 
mechanically  large  numbers  of  eggs,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  species,  or  merely  the 
tails  of  birds  or  squirrels,  with  not  only  no 
knowledge  of  their  characteristics  or  man- 
ner of  mounting,  but  without  even  the 
most  common  hunter's  knowledge  of  their 
habits.  When  we  reflect  how  much  might 
be  taught  incidentally  by  the  rapid  way  of 
suggestion,  if  given  while  these  interests 
were  at  their  hottest,  and  put  tactfully, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  directions  for  im- 
proving collections  already  begun,  we  can 
realize  how  considerable  is  the  educational 
loss. 

And  yet  correctives  are  not  so  easily  made 
effective  as  would  at  first  seem.  Collections 
do  not  always  imply  the  knowledge  or  even 
the  high  degree  of  mental  curiosity  they 
are  wont  to  suggest.  Museum  values  and 
scientific  values  are  often  divergent,  and 
may  be  almost  opposite.  Much  might  be 
written  of  the  cases  in  which  undue  haste 
to  catalogue  or  to  collect  had  robbed  ob- 
jects of  scientific  worth.  How  often, 
again,  do  we  see  in  our  laboratories  even 
advanced  students  making  and  mounting 
histologic  sections  day  after  day,  to  get  good 
collections  of  slides,  in  a  thoughtless  and 
mechanical  way,  or  even  in  original  research 
repeating  observations  and  enlarging  pro- 
tocols without  so  carrying  everything  in 
mind  that  each  product  is  subjected  to  the 
highest  degree  of  scrutiny  it  is  capable  of 
as  they  go  along,  and  thus  lose  time  under 
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the  illusion  that  they  are  doing  real  scien- 
tific work.  It  is  such  hard  work  to  think, 
and  there  are  so  many  proxies  and  simul- 
acra of  thought  that  deceive  even  well- 
trained  men — it  is  so  much  easier  to  get 
ready  to  think,  as  the  miser  hoards  in  order 
to  get  ready  to  live — that  the  way  of  true 
science  is  indeed  straight  and  narrow. 

And  this,  nevertheless,  does  not  make  us 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  is  an  educable 
instinct,  and  that  it  has  head  enough,  wher- 
ever it  is  wisely  turned  on  to  school  mechan- 
ism, to  quicken  especially  all  those  elements 
of  school  work  that  are  associated  with 
Comenius,  Locke,  object-lessons,  and  sci- 
ence-teaching. It  is  not  ready-made,  pur- 
chased, but  individual  collections,  with  the 
sense  of  personal  ownership  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  them  in  no  wise  relaxed, 
but  used  in  a  way  to  make  the  school  house 
interesting,  because  reflecting  at  the  same 
time  the  local  characteristies  and  local 
pride,  that  we  need.  How  each  of  the 
above  kinds  of  collections  and  others  can 
best  be  utilized  in  or  by  the  school,  is  a 
problem  which  only  the  experience  of  the 
practical  teacher  can  solve ;  and  when  it 
and  the  other  unfinished  questions  above 
suggested  are  determined,  it  will  make,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  a  valuable  as  well  as 
I  for  the  most  part,  a  new  chapter  in  pedagogy. 

The  Nation. 
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DIRECTORS  and  patrons  can  do  much  to 
encourage  teachers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  In  districts  having  but  five  or 
six  months  of  school  during  the  year,  and 
where  the  salary  ranges  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty- five  dollars  per  month,  the  Directors 
have  it  in  their  power  gradually  to  lengthen 
the  school  term  and  to  increase  salaries;  and 
this  should  be  their  constant  purpose. 
Where  there  are  seven  or  eight  months  of 
school,  better  qualified  teachers  are  usually 
employed,  who  should  be  constantly  en- 
couraged towards  self-improvement  and 
greater  interest  in  their  work.  With  ten 
months  of  school  and  salary  of  fifty  or  more 
dollars  per  month,  we  expect  to  employ  the 
first  grade  of  common  school  teachers,  and 
look  for  a  full  equivalent  from  those  teachers 
in  the  better  education  of  our  children. 

Let  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
be  urged  by  Directors  and  patrons  to  make 
good  use  of  their  time  while  teaching  and 


during  vacation,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
from  the  County  Supermtendent  a  higher 
grade  of  certificate  and  be  qualified  to  teach 
a  better  grade  of  school ;  while  those  in  the 
third  clas$  should  maintain  their  rank  worth- 
ily, as ,  leaders  in  the  noble  profession  of 
teaching. 

He  who  suffers  himself  to  become  a  Di- 
rector should  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  liis 
office,  including  the  visiting  of  the  schools. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  body,  or  by  certain 
members  of  the  Board  assuming  that  duty  at 
a  stated  meeting,  at  least  once  in  three 
months,  remaining  one  ^half-day  at  each 
school,  correcting  irregularities,  or  causing 
the  same  to  be  done  through  the  teacher, 
addressing  the  school  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, and  asking  the  pupils  suggestive  ques- 
tions, so  that  the  coming  together  may  be 
mutually  agreeable  and  produce  a  lasting 
impression. 

It  is  also  well  for  the  Board  to  direct  one 
of  their  number,  usually  the  Secretary,  to 
visit  the  schools  one  half-day  each  month, 
with  the  authority  of  a  more  general  super- 
vision, it  being  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
teacher's  \ieeds  are  supplied  in  the  way  of 
books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  to  give  encour- 
agement and  advice  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Such  visitation  should  be  entered 
on  the  minute-book  of  the  School  Board,  and 
read  in  connection  with  the  minutes  at  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Patrons  have  also  their  duty  to  perform. 
They  should  occasionally  visit  the  school. 
They  should  be  especially  careful  that  their 
children  attend  regularly.  Irregular  attend- 
ance causes  serious  loss  to  the  child,  and 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  It  has 
been  said  that  "the  teacher  makes  the 
school!*'  This  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense; 
but  other  important  agencies  are  also  at 
work,  ranging  from  State  Superintendent 
down  to  the  smallest  pupil.  All  are  co- 
workers together.  The  office  of  the  teacher 
is,  of  course,  the  most  trying,  the  most  diffi- 
cult, a"^  the  most  important.  It  is  being 
felt  n  <re  and  more  that  almost  all  needed 
reforr^is  must  come  through  the  public  school, 
and  hence  the  teacher  is  under  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  well-being  of  our 
children,  and  ought,  indeed,  to  be  one  of 
God's  peculiar  people. 

Blessed  will  be  that  man  or  woman  at  the 
last  great  day  who  shall  hold  by  the  hand  a 
boy  or  girl  led  upward  towards  goodness 
from  quiet  school -room  ways.  For  they 
shall  hear  the  Master  say,  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  these  little  ones, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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BY   D  ARCY  W.    THOMPSON. 


I  AM  very  fond  of  dogs.  They  are  relig- 
ious beas^ies,  but  idolaters;  for  they  wor- 
ship us.  The  old  Egyptians  worshiped 
them.  The  dogs  have  the  better  of  it  in 
the  comparison.  On  week-days  a  dog  may 
suggest  morality  and  religious  faith;  but  he 
has  a  painfully  profane  look  on  Sunday. 
Poor  heathen  brute;  he  should  run  into 
hiding-places  on  Saturday  at  midnight,  as  a 
ghost  vanishes  at  cock-crowing. 

I  am  equally  fond  of  cats.  But  they  are 
utterly  devoid  of  religion;  sleek  epicures, 
that  live  only  in  the  present.  They  may 
coil  cosily  into  roley-poley  cushions,  wash 
daintily  behind  their  ears,  and  drone  their 
drowsy  little  humdrum  fireside  hymns;  but 
with  the  best  of  them  there  is  a  faint,  lin- 
gering odor  of  Beelzebub. 

I  should  not  wonder  if,  on  the  other  side 
of  Styx,  some  faithful  friend  were  to  wel- 
come me  with  the  wagging  of  a  shadowy 
tail,  and  the  utterance  of  a  thin  and  ineffec- 
tual bow-wow.  But  the  boat  of  Aaron  will 
push  a  difficult  furrow  through  innumerable 
bodies,  brickbat  laden,  of  purrless,  soulless, 
dead-as-door-nail  cats.     Poor  pussies  I 

But  though  I  love  these  hairy  favorites 
much,  I  love  little  children  more.  And  I 
care  not  whether  they  be  blonde  or  brown, 
clean  or  dirty,  lordlings  or  chimney-sweep- 
kins.  Not  a  button.  I  would  rather  they 
were  not  too  good,  or  goody.  Let  us  have 
a  little  naughtiness,  sprinkled  in  at  inter- 
vals; it  gives  a  flavor  to  the  insipidity  of 
vegetable  innocence. 

A  Pharisee  is  not  a  pleasant  object,  be  he 
clad  in  swallow-tails  or  cotton  frock.*    And 
there  is  a  social  Pharisee  as  well  as  a  relig- 
ious one.     Clean  face  and  glossy  curls  must 
never  frown  upon  little,  smutty,  streetling 
Publican.     No,  no;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  little  sparrow-boy  but  rarely  washes  his 
face,  more  rarely  says  his  prayers,  and  never 
blows  his  nose ;  which  practices  are  common 
with   genteel   canary-children.     But   not  a 
•sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  our 
Father.     Let  us  all  have  a  share  of  natural 
commonness,  of  wholesome  naughtiness,  of 
.  clean  dirt.     Let  us  stand  occasionally  in  the 
corner  of  repentance;  "outside  of  all  joy, 
'like  Neptune  in  the  cold.*'     Then  will  we 
promise  to  be  good ;   we  will  throw  tiny 
.arms  half  round  papa's  neck,  will  kiss  him 
half-way  through  his  yellow  beard;    we'll 
•be  happy  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever,  and 
live  on  tofFey  and  almond-rock.     O  the  bliss 


of  making  up !  The  rain  after  drought ! 
the  sunshine  after  rain !  Yea,  'tis  a  sweet 
thing  and  a  pleasant  to  have  been  a  little 
naughty. 

Eliminate  misdoing  from  the  world,  and 
you  annihilate  charity.  The  air  is  uninhab- 
itable from  a  surplus  of  oxygen.  The  good 
deed  shines  no  longer  that  glistened  like  a 
glow-worm  in  a  naughty  world.  Imagine, 
reader,  the  humiliating  condition  of  a  good 
parson  who  has  overdone  his  duty;  the 
vestrymen  are  better  than  he ;  the  clerk  is 
better  than  the  vestrymen  ;  the  pew-opener 
is  suspected  of  being  better  than  them  all. 
Why,  the  church  is  top-heavy:  another 
effort,  and  it  will  stand  upon  its  spire. 
Come  back  to  the  old  ways,  my  friend. 
There  must  be  degrees,  there  must  be  de- 
grees. 

But  while  I  can  regard  with  complacency 
a  little  naughtiness  in  children,  I  am  grieved 
to  the  heart  to  see  their  eyes  dimmed  ever 
SO  little,  and  their  cheeks  ever  so  slightly 
pale.  O  me,  for  the  faces  that  one  sees  at 
times,  so  wee,  and  wan,  and  old!  for  the 
little  tiny  elders  who  begin  life  at  the  wrong 
end! 

I  regret,  also,  that  children  are  under  the 
absurd  necessity  of  growing  bigger,  of  de- 
veloping from  baby-buds  into  boy-tulips  and 
men-cabbages.  They  keep.pet  spaniels  per- 
manently small,  but  by  means  that  imperil 
their  little  lives.  I  wonder  if  an  elixir  could 
be  suggested  that  would  keep  a  child  always 
a  child.  Nay,  I  know  there  is  such  an  elixir, 
and  1  know,  also,  from  what  fountain  it  may 
be  drawn,  and  has  been  drawn.  It  is  bitter 
if  you  sip  of  it,  but  sweet,  they  say,  if  you 
take  a  full  quaff.  But  he  that  drinks  thereof 
cares  not  afterwards  for  earthly  meat  or 
drink,  but  passes  away  and  leaves  us,  with  a 
look  of  strange  joy  upon  his  countenance. 
And  we  follow  him  a  little  way,  sorrowing. 
And  I  think  he  must  wonder  at  our  sorrow, 
and  from  under  his  green  counterpane  must 
hear,  as  from  the  depths  of  a  sweet  dream, 
our  cry  of  Vale  /  vale  /  in  atemum  vale  f 

Did  you  ever  sit,  reader,  with  your  babe 
upon  your  knee,  and  its  dear,  good  grand- 
mother before  you?  Stretch  out  both 
hands,  and  you  will  touch  very  nearly  at  the 
zero  and  the  infinity  of  life,  the  mystery  of 
the  forgotten  Past,  and  the  mystery  of  an 
unknown  Future. 

But  to  return  to  our  dogs.  I  am  glad 
that  our  homeless  ones  have  found  of  late  a 
genial  and  kindly  advocate.  But  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  deprive  them  of  their 
patron,  for  to  me  they  seem  to  be  appropri- 
ating the  children's  bread,  and  I  would  em- 
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ploy  his  humor  and  his  pathos  to  plead  the 
more  melancholy  cause  of  our  own  poor, 
grammarltss  little  ones.  I  would  use  all 
my  eloquence  to  depict  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  these  sweet  victims  of  parental  in- 
difference; I  would  point  to  them  as  they 
stood,  blue  and  shivering,  without  a  rag  of 
syntax  round  their  little  loins,  and  show 
them  dwining  away  before  our  eyes  beneath^ 
the  pitiless  influences  of  grammatical  desti- 
tution. 

And  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  my  plead- 
ing, and  impresbed  with  a  conviction  of  its 
truth,  some  aged  hosier  in  his  latter  days, 
ignoring  the  paltry  claims  of  kindred,  would 
leave  a  colossal  fortune  for  the  realization 
of  my  philanthropic  schemes.  And  I  should 
found  a  magnificent  institution  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  Dunedin,  and  should  call  it 
the  CaiSiSum,  or  the  Normal  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Nursery-maidens.  And  the 
building  should  be  a  palatial  one,  with  green 
lawns  and  shrubberies  and  massive  gate- 
ways; and  there  should  be  lodges  at  the 
gates,  wherein  should  dwell  porters,  whose 
business  it  were  at  distant  intervals  to  open 
and  to  shut  those  gates.  And  I  would  ap- 
point a  board  of  twenty  Guardians,  who 
should  on  stated  occasions  dine  sumptuously 
out  of  its  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cai^- 
tSum.  And  I  would  select  a  Governor  of  a 
grave  and  dignified  demeanor,  and  a  numer- 
ous staff*  of  masters  well  skilled  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  gerund  stone.  And  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians  should  be  selected  a 
sub-committee  of  three  members,  who  should 
be  named  the  Special  Aggravators,  and  their 
business  it  should  be  to  worry  the  Governor 
of  grave  demeanor,  and  to  set  the  Governor 
a-worrying  the  turners  of  the  gerund-stone. 
And  the  palace  and  the  Board  and  the  staff" 
should  be  for  the  housing  and  the  superin- 
tending and  the  instructing  of  ten  little 
Nursery- maidens,  who  should  be  chosen  ex- 
clusively from  such  families  of  the  name  of 
Thompson  as  should  spell  it  with  a  /.  And 
for  a  term  of  years  these  little  maidens 
should  apply  their  noses  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rapidly-turning  gerund-stone.  And 
when  their  brains  were  cleared  of  the  weeds 
of  nature,  and  mother-wit,  and  unassisted 
sense,  I  should  send  them  forth  as  mission- 
aries into  the  outer  world  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  nurseries. 

And  wherever  these  little  missionaries 
came,  they  would  sweep  away,  as  with  a 
besom,  all  idle  games  and  silly  puzzles  and 
unedifying  tales.  And  Jack  would  flee  in 
terror  to  the  summit  of  his  own  beanstalk ; 
Cock-Robin  would  be  borne  unpitied  to  his 


grave;  and  Mother  Hubbard,  led  by  her 
own  dog,  would  beg  her  bread,  an  exile  in 
far  distant  lands.  And  our  children  should 
be  instructed  upon  those  scientific  and  theo- 
retic principles,  which  in  other  and  higher 
departments  of  education  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages.  And  these  missionary- maidens 
should  be  furnished,  each  with  her  gerund- 
stone,  and  resolute  parents  should  apply  the 
noses  of  their  prattlers  to  the  outer  edge 
thereof,  as  it  turned  rapidly.  But,  forasmuch 
as  the  process  might  for  a  little  while  prove 
disagreeable  to  the  instructed,  the  maidens 
should  be  further  equipped  with  an  imple- 
ment of  hardened  leather,  highly  charged 
with  a  subtle  electricity,  whose  dexterous 
application  to  the  palm  should  have  the 
property  of  endearing  to  the  little  ones  these 
maidens  and  their  gerund-stones. 

Follow  me,  gentle  reader,  into  a  model 
nursery,  and  behold  our  system  in  full  op- 
eration. Those  little  children  yonder,  blue- 
eyed  and  flaxen -hatred,  fresh  from  the  Eden 
where  innocents  still  wander,  are  stand ihg 
for  the  first  time  before  the  mysterious  en- 
gine of  their  mental  training.  From  dawn 
to  eve,  this  summer's  day,  they  are  commit- 
ting to  memory  all  words  that  end  in  ock^ 
as  cock,  knock,  block,  rock,  stock,  smock, 
flock,  beginning  with  a  cock  that  must  not 
crow ;  for  the  fowl  is  as  yet  unprovided  with 
verb,  and  conjugation,  and  voice — most  es- 
sential this  for  crowing — and  mood  and 
tense,  and  number  and  person,  and  ending 
with  a  flock  that  must  neither  frolic  nor 
bleat.  To-morrow  they  will  give  undivided 
attention  to  words  that  end  in  dom,  as  king- 
dom, beadledom;  the  day  following,  to  words 
in  ilion,  as  deglutition,  perdition;  then  to 
words  in  ation,  as  trituration,  botheration; 
and  so  on  for  a  month  or  two,  till  the  cate- 
gory of  ordinary  words  is  exhausted.  Then 
are  they  to  be  put  to  wholesome  tribulation 
upon  words  that  lack  a  singular,  as  tongs, 
scissors,  spectacles,  stockings,  trousers, 
breeches;  then  on  nouns  that  lack  a  plural, 
as  butter,  beef,  mutton,  glue,  elecampane ; 
then  on  nouns  that  lack  a  possessive  case, 
BB  gruel,  wash- hand- stand,  microcosm  ;  then 
on  nouns  that  lack  a  vocative,  as  ninepins, 
oatmeal,  cosmogony,  philoprogenitiveness. 
And  if,  meanwhile,  they  yawn  over  the 
work,  or  ask  idle  questions  of  curiosity,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric leather. 

When  suffi:iently  bewildered,  it  may  be 
irritated,  with  months  of  substantives,  they 
shall  pass  through  similar  ordeals  of  undi- 
luted adjectives,  participles,  verbs,  adverbs, 
numerals,   prepositions    and    conjunctions. 
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Then  shall  they  ,be  put  through  a  course  of 
syntax,  which  shall  daily  be  administered  to 
them  in  infinitesimal  doses,  according  to 
the  received  principles  of  grammatical  hom- 
oeopathy. 

Then  shall  he  put  into  their  tiny  hands 
the  interesting  and  exhaustive  biographies 
of  the  great  Busbequius  Bungfungus;  and 
by  homoeopathic  treatment  each  biography 
shall  be  made  to  occupy  many  weeks,  so 
that  the  children,  in  reading  the  death  of 
Palaeologus,  and  Mithrobarzanes,  and  other 
favorite  heroes,  may  have  forgotten  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  And  if  they 
read  a  fable,  they  shall  read  it  in  minute 
portions,  so  that,  on  arriving  at  the  tail  or 
moral,  they  may  be  unable  to  apply  it  to  the 
body.  And  in  their  daily  readings  they 
shall  continually  sing  their  verbal  and  syn- 
tactic formulae,  which  shall  sound  like  mys- 
tic hymns  in  the  ears  of  their  delighted 
parents. 

It  is  true  that  the  children,  by  this 
method,  will  be  powerless  to  express  their 
passing  thoughts,  or  to  describe  occurrences 
that  take  place  before  their  eyes,  but  they 
will  be  imbued  with  theories  of  speech,  too 
sacred  to  be  employed  in  the  profanities  of 
idle  talk ;  and  for  this  their  parents  will  feel 
duly  grateful  to  the  leather  of  electricity  and 
the  rapidly-turning  gerund-stone. 

But  ah!  reader,  all  human  devices  are 
marred  with  imperfection.  My  own  system, 
perfect  as  it  may  seem,  is  lop-sided,  as  it 
affects  but  the  mental  part  of  our  nature. 
It  is  true,  the  lilies  of  the  field  toil  not  as 
they  grow.  The  lambkin  on  the  hill-side 
thrives  pleasurably  into  sheephood ;  I  wish 
I  could  add,  passes  painlessly  into  mutton. 
The  beaver  learns  his  pontifical  trade,  un- 
stimulated by  flaps  of  the  parental  tail.  To 
the  brain  of  man  is  decreed  the  proud  pre- 
rogative of  uncomfortable  growth.  No,  not 
decreed ;  in  this  matter,  I  imagine,  the  sa- 
gacity of  man  has  improved  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  Omniscience. 

The  mental  training  of  my  own  boyhood 
was  a  continuous  sensation  of  obstruction 
and  pain.  By  the  aid  of  catechisms  and 
burdensome  observances,  I  was  grooved  la- 
boriously into  a  secure  and  permanent  ortho- 
doxy. My  mental  and  spiritual  parts  were 
furrowed;  but,  alas!  my  physical  part  re- 
mained fallow.  My  growth  in  stature  was 
left  carelessly  to  my  Maker,  and  proceeded 
without  a  hint  of  artificial  tribulation.  This 
flaw  in  our  educational  system  it  is  my  am- 
bition to  remove.  I  have  invented  a  me- 
chanical adjustment  of  powerful  magnetic 
needles,  whose  permanent  application  to  the 


frame  will  render  child,  boy,  or  youth  con- 
tinuously sensible  of  physical  growth.  The 
feeling  will  be  as  though  five  minutes  of 
acute  toothache  were  diffused  over  a  space 
of  months.  A  youth  will  literally  develop 
into  manhood  through  pins  and  needles. 
We  shall  then  have  realized  the  perfect  or- 
ganism of  the  Roman  poet's  fancy,  the — 
^^ Mens  torta  in  corpore  torto,^^ 

Day  Dreams  of  a  Schooimaster. 


♦- 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


IN  his  late  annual  report  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  Dr.  Higbee  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  professional  work  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  rightly  so.  It  must  be 
evident  to  all  well-informed  educational 
men,  that  the  professional  work  of  these 
schools  is  too  limited  in  its  scope  for  schools 
claiming  to  be  professional.  During  the 
junior  year  nearly  all  the  work  is  academic 
— only  one  period  a  day  being  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching ;  and  during  the  senior,  in  nearly 
all  of  them,  half  the  time  at  least  is  occu- 
pied with  work  of  the  same  kind. 

Dr.  Wickersham,  in  a  circular  sent  to 
these  schools  during  the  last  year  of  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  them,  said:  '*But  few 
studies  should  be  left  for  the  senior  year." 
The  writer  of  this  has  examined  the  late  cat- 
alogues of  a  number  of  these  schools,  and  in 
none  of  them  has  he  found  fewer  than  seven 
preparatory  or  academic  studies  left  for  the 
last  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  branches 
which  the  seniors  should,  during  this  year, 
be  teaching  in  the  Model,  or  Practice 
School.  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  academic  work  crowds  the  professional 
to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to  cripple  and 
weaken  it. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  aca- 
demic work  should  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  be 
done  during  the  preparatory  and  junior 
years ;  and  this  can  be  done,  if  the  course 
of  studies  be  properly  arranged.  The  quan- 
tity of  work  in  some  or  most  of  the  branches 
would  perhaps  require  to  be  diminished  to 
accomplish  this  end,  but  this  would  give 
time  to  improve  its  quality ;  and  instead  of 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  schools,  would 
elevate  it. 

The  quantity  of  work  required  in  each 
branch  of  academic  study  should  not  be  left 
to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  those  branches 
or  departments,  but  should  be  fixed  the 
same  for  all  the  schools  by  some  competent 
authority ;  and  the  State  Examining  Com- 
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mittee,  at  each  of  the  schools,  should  exam- 
ine with  reference  to  admission  to  the  senior 
class,  and  this  examination  should  be  final 
in  all  the  academic  branches  passed. 


iK 


PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  law  now  requires  all  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  to  receive  instruction  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  for  teachers  to  study  the  subject 
in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  exper- 
ience of  those  who  had  their  pupils  study 
this  branch  of  natural  science  more  than 
twenty  years  before  this  law  was  passed. 
They  will  report  that  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  ward  ofT  false  conceptions  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  formed  from  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  text- book  as  well  as  from  what 
the  teacher  says  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

Again  they  have  discovered  that  the 
teacher  can  never  be  sure  that  the  pupil 
properly  understands  what  he  reads  or  is 
taught,  except  by  his  hearing  in  the  pupil's 
own  words  his  (the  pupil's)  understanding 
or  conception  of  the  subject.  This  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  answers  written  to 
questions  given  at  examinations.  These 
show  what  hazy  notions  pupils  may  have  of 
things  which  the  teacher  had  fondly  hoped 
were  understood  perfectly  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  or  school : 

"  The  spinal  column  consists  of  twenty-four 
bones  or  processes  ?  " 

"  The  spinal  column  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mind  !  " 

Shade  of  Plato,  forgive  such  an  one ! 

"  The  hip  joint  is  a  hinge  motion !  " 

"  The  hip  joint  is  a  bone  !  " 

"  The  head  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ! " 

"  The  crystalline  humor  fills  up  the  iris  !  ** 

"  Nerves  of  motion  are  messages  coming  from 
the  brain ! " 

"  The  color  of  the  mind  is  gray !  '* 

*'  The  mind,  or  brain,  is  the  central  organ  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  gray  on  the  outside 
and  white  on  the  inside !  " 

"  The  gray  part  of  the  brain,  or  the  thinking 
part,  is  called  the  mind !  '* 

*'  The  mind  has  nerves  branching  out  all  over 
the  body ! " 

This  would  be  materialism  run  mad  were 
it  not  attributable  to  ignorance  of  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Should  it  not  incite 
every  teacher  to  redoubled  diligence  that  he 
may  prevent  the  formation  of  wrong  con- 
ceptions as  the  fertile  soil  of  subsequent 
fatal  errors  in  philosophy  and  religion  ? 


SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


FOR  twenty-five  cents,  a  person  can  be 
provided  with  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 
Magnetize  two  darning-needles  by  drawing 
them  from  end  to  end  along  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  magnet.  Then  suspend  one  of  the 
needles  with  a  silk  thread ;  take  the  other 
in  your  hand  and  bring  the  eye-end  of  it 
near  the  eye-end  of  the  suspended  needle, 
and  it  retreats.  Bring  the  points  near  each 
other,  and  the  one  suspended  retreats  also. 
Now  bnng  the  dissimilar  ends  near  each 
other,  and  they  attract  each  other.  In  the 
first  instance  we  have  repulsion,  and  in  the 
second  attraction.  The  experiment  can  be 
varied  by  balancing  one  of  the  needles  on 
your  thumb  nail,  then  proceeding  as  before. 
Much  can  be  said  by  the  teacher  or  pupil 
with  the  magnet  and  this  impressive  experi- 
ment, concerning  magnetic  poles,  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion,  magnetization,  in- 
duction, kinds  of  magnets,  etc. 

You  can  illustrate  statical  or  frictional 
electricity  with  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments. A  glass  tube  rubbed  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  a  stick  or  rod  of  sealing 
wax  rubbed  with  flannel,  or  a  gutta-percha 
comb  passed  through  the  hair  briskly— each 
of  these  when  rubbed  or  excited  as  stated 
will  attract  bits  of  paper,  a  suspended  pith 
ball,  or  a  yardstick  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread.  The  suspended  pith  ball  will  be 
immediately  repelled  after  it  is  attracted, 
showing  the  attractive  and  repellent  nature 
of  frictional  electricity.  A  multitude  of  m- 
teresting  facts  and  beautiful  ideas  can  be 
shown  by  these  experiments.  A  notion 
seems  to  prevail  that  in  order  to  perform 
experiments  in  electricity,  very  expensive 
apparatus  is  needed;  but  the  ingenious 
teacher  or  the  pupils  under  his  guidance  can 
construct  almost  all  of  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. A  teacher  who  is  a  success  in  the 
school-room  certainly  has  enough  contri- 
vance to  make  some  apparatus  to  illustrate 
a  few  common -sense  principles  of  every-day 
life. 

By  referring  to  some  work  upon  natural 
philosophy  any  teacher  can  make,  with  a  few 
cents,  ^  simple  galvanic  battery,  illustrating 
dynamical  or  chemical  electricity.  With 
this  single  cell  battery  a  spark  can  be  ob- 
tained, a  magnetized  needle  deflected,  in- 
duction shown,  etc. 

It  appears  that  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  at  least  elementary  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  The  objections  in  a  great  meas- 
ure are  from  those  ignoiant  of  the  sciences; 
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especially  their  practical  application.  It  is 
certainly  patent  to  every  mind  upon  the 
slightest  reflection  that  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  phenomena  that  stare 
us  in  the  face  every  day  are  just  as  necessary 
to  make  useful  and  practical  business  men, 
as  to  know  the  dry  technicalities  of  grammar 
as  usually  taught.  Which  is  the  most  im- 
portant— to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  common  pump,  or  to  know  the  method 
of  extracting  the  cube  root  ?  Which  is  ex- 
plained the  most  frequently?  Is  there  no 
advantage  in  knowing  something  about  la- 
tent heat,  the  steam  engine,  lightning-rods, 
and  the  telegraph?  The  gas  of  coal  mines, 
and  the  gas  forming  what  is  termed  damps 
in  wells,  which  is  so  destructive  to  human 
life,  can,  with  a  few  cents,  be  made  even  by 
pupils,  and  their  properties  noted.  Don't 
these  facts  come  under  the  domain  and  prac- 
tical operations  of  human  existence?  The 
study  of  these  subjects  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  discipline  and  culture.  I 
don't  undervalue  the  study  of  mathematics 
in  the  least,  because  I  have  witnessed  the 
good  effects  of  mental  discipline  from  rigid 
mathematical  drill.  But  I  do  claim  that  a 
knowledge  of  those  practical  facts  over  which 
we  stumble  every  day  is  just  as  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  business  power. 


PRIMARY  TEACHING. 


IT  has  been  said  that  ''all  education  con- 
sists of  the  development  of  thought  and 
expression." 

We  must  admit  that  all  children  who  have 
any  mental  powers  must  of  necessity  have 
thoughts.  The  mind  is  so  constituted;  it 
must  think,  at  least  a  little. 

The  next  step  for  a  possessor  of  a  thought, 
is  to  give  it  expression.  In  order  to  do  this 
and  be  clearly  understood,  there  must  be  at 
command  a  good  vocabulary,  and  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  words  to  express  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  meaning.  To  be  an  effective, 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  talker,  the  right  words 
must  be  used  in  the  right  place.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  long,  hard,  difficult  steps 
necessary  to  reach  such  a  standard  of  per- 
fection, but  with  perseverance  it  can  be,  and 
it  has  been,  accomplished. 

Children  have  few  words  with  which  to 
express  themselves,  consequently  the  few  are 
constantly  in  use.  Almost  one-half  the  time 
a  child  will  not  use  exactly  the  right  word  to 
make  you  know  what  he  is  telling  just  as  he 
knows  it.  I  have  seen  small  children  stam- 
mer, stutter,  shake  their  heads,  and  almost 


seem  to  suffer  physically  in  their  efforts  to 
say  "just  what  I  meant." 

The  great  burden  of  this  work,  as,  indeed, 
of  almost  every  other  thing  taught  in  our 
graded  schools,  rests  upon  the  primary 
teacher.  If  the  teachers  of  the  first  three 
or  four  years  were  perfect  teachers — humanly 
speaking,  of  course — the  pupils  would  have 
such  a  successful  starting  that  the  teaching 
of  the  advanced  grades  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  work.  A  good  beginning  makes 
a  good  ending,  almost  always.  Good  lan- 
guage is  acquired  among  children  principally 
by  imitation.  With  frequent  imitations,  the 
language  will  grow  to  be  the  child's  own ; 
hence,  only  correct  sentences  should  be  used 
in  the  hearing  of  children. 

To  increase  a  child's  vocabulary,  to  teach 
language  effectively,  to  be  certain  the  pupil 
not  only  knows  what  he  wishes  to  say,  but  is 
able  to  say  it,  we  must  first  help  the  little 
mind  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things.  To 
acquire  ideas,  habits  of  observation  must  be 
cultivated.  Objects  must  not  always  be  no- 
ticed as  a  whole,  but  their  parts  and  uses 
must  be  observed.  Have  pupils  name  ob- 
jects about  your  desk  or  room  as  you  point 
to  them ;  then  name  without  pointing.  Next 
time  have  pupils  turn  around  while  you 
change  the  arrangement  of  things,  then  let 
them  turn  back  and  with  one  glance  name, 
in  order,  as  many  things  as  are  observed. 

Indianapolis  Ed.  Weekly. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


STRICTLY  moral  education  is  gained  and 
taught  chiefly  by  practice,  and  not  by 
teaching  intellectually  what  is  good  and  holy. 
The  chief  moral  element  in  common  school 
instruction  comes  from  its  wholesome  disci- 
pline. Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  One 
kind  of  knowledge,  perhaps,  is  indifferent  to 
the  conduct  of  men,  while  the  other  relates 
to  the  effects  of  human  deeds  as  they  come 
back  upon  the  individual.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  has  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  wisdom,  and  is  certainly  moral  knowl- 
edge. It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  simply  nega- 
tive, but  thoroughly  moral;  and  the  other 
moral,  and  positive  too.  It  is  an  error  to 
assert  that  mere  intellectual  education  is  im- 
moral or  may  feed  immorality.  Subjects  of 
study  which  relate  to  man,  or  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  are  essen- 
tially moral. 

But  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  learn  to 
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see  and  know  God  here,  and  to  glorify  Him 
hereafter.  Our  education  is  had  that  we  may 
become  profitable  members  of  the  church 
and  the  community,  and  hereafter  partake 
of  the  glories  of  an  immortal  resurrection. 

Whatever  removes  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  that  elevates  us  in  the  scale  of 
manhood, — and  that  is  the  object  of  edu- 
cation.    Try  to  be  a  man. 

If  I  don't  succeed  in  being  a  man,  I  shall 
never  succeed  in  being  anything  else.  Be- 
hind the  clerk,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  busi- 


ness, towers  the  man.  It  is  not  right  to 
throw  away  life  in  the  effort  of  getting  the 
means  of  living. 

The  truest  form  of  education  is  education 
in  righteousness  and  in  the  essential  truths 
of  one  of  the  forms  of  religion.  We  have 
bodies,  but  we  are  spirits,  and  education  in 
its  highest  function  is  the  education  of  the 
spirit.  Always  be  faithful  to  God,  to  coun- 
try, to  fellow-men,  and  to  yourselves.  It  is 
only  a  religious  education  that  can  give  us 
real  happiness  and  permanent  success. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Tock ;  it  will 
be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'." 


Scotch  Farmer, 


IN  an  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Canon  Farrar  said :  **  Science  has 
not  only  revealed  infinite  time,  infinite  space 
and  infinite  organism,  but  she  has  been  a 
great  archangel  hovering  beneficently  over 
mankind.  She  economizes  labor,  extends 
human  life,  and  extinguishes  human  pain. 
She  restores  sight  to  the  blind,  mitigates 
madness,  and  tramples  upon  disease.  After 
all  these  enormous  services  she  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  and  we  congratulate  the  Univer- 
sity devoting  so  much  time  to  the  subject.** 

We  are  requested  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White 
to  say  that  the  volume  of  Council  Proceed- 
ings for  1885,  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  may  be  obtained  by  remitting 
fifty  cents  to  the  treasure^.  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  contains  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  pages  of  any  pre- 
ceding volume. 

Education  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a 
man's  importance  in  the  world.  It  gives  a 
self-poise  by  giving  self-confidence  through 
the  discovery  of  his  ability  by  means  of  his 
cultivated  faculties  to  earn  a  sure  support. 
Liberated  from  impulse  and  morally 
strengthened  he  is  less  liable  voluntarily  or 
by  persuasion  to  degrade  himself  by  over- 
indulgence. It  gives  him  that  fundamental 
characteristic  of  civilization,  the  power  to 
prefer  the  future  to  the  present ;  permanent 
and  temperate  pleasure  to  present  excesses. 


He  comes  to  be  controlled,  not  by  self- 
interest  or  fear  of  punishment,  but  by  manly 
motives  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect. 

An  old  correspondent  speaks  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  list  of  pronouns  that  needs  to  be 
filled,  and  suggests  a  word  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, might  be  introduced.  It  would  be 
convenient  if  we  had  a  pronoun  of  the  com- 
mon gender,  in  the  third  person,  singular 
number;  but  the  "doctors*'  have  discussed  the 
matter  so  long,  and  the  masters  of  thought, 
expression  and  style  have  in  the  meanwhile 
built  up  a  literature  so  peerless,  that  we  are 
content  to  worry  along  without  it  as  they 
have  all  done,  and  as  the  generations  to 
come  will  doubtless  continue  to  do.  Of 
course,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  might  answer  the  want  that  is  felt  here, 
but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any  word 
that  may  be  suggested  will  ever  be  adopted. 
Perhaps  when,  a  few  years  hence,  we  speak 
the  universal  language  of  the  life  beyond, 
its  charm  of  perfection  will  be  all  the  greater 
by  contrast  with  that,  defective  in  so  many 
respects,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this 
nether  sphere, — where  so  often  to  the  criti-i 
cal  ear  of  sense  the  music  of  our  mother- 
tongue  is  marred  by  **  sweet  bells  jangled, 
out  of  tune  and  harsh." 


A  VERY  full  programme  is  announced  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Development  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  beheld  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  23d,  24th,  and  25th.  Some  fif- 
teen State  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
struction are  named  upon  it  for  papers  or 
addresses,  in  addition  to  City  Superintend- 
ents and  others  of  national  reputation.  State 
Supt.M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  will  discuss 
**  School  Superintendence,  a  Profession;" 
State  Supt.    D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota^ 
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"  The  Duties  of  Country  Superintendents  ;*' 
State  Supt.  J.  R.  Preston,  of  Mississippi, 
''  Individual  instead  of  Mass  Development 
for  Teachers  and  Pupils;"  State  Supt.  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  **  The 
Province  of  the  Public  School  ;'*  State  Supt. 
S.  M.  Finger,  of  North  Carolina,  **  The 
Educational  and  Religious  Interest  of  the 
Colored  People  of  the  South  ;"  State  Supt. 
Theodore  Nelson,  of  Michigan,  "  National 
Aid  to  Education  ;**  State  Supt.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania,  '*  Educational 
Aims  of  Our  Common  Schools,*'  and  others 
upon  topics  of  general  or  special  interest  in 
the  supervision  of  schools. 


/ 


SOLDIERS*  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  is  published 
in  the  Official  Department  of  the  present 
number  of  The  Journal,  The  written  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  is  brief,  but  in 
its  published  form  it  is  fully  supplemented 
with  complete  statistical  tables  and  the  care- 
fully-prepared reports  of  the  official  Inspec- 
tors and  of  the  Principals  of  the  schools. 

From  the  summary  of  statistics  we  gather 
the  following  leading  facts,  which  show  the 
condition  of  the  Orphan  School  system  at 
the  close  of  the  year  ending  May  31,  18^55. 
The  number  of  institutions  in  which  there 
are  soldiers'  orphans  is  now  eighteen,  being 
a  reduction,  in  the  whole  number,  of  twenty- 
six,  since  the  beginning.  The  number  of 
orphans  in    schools   and  homes.  May  31, 

1885,  was  T931;  the  number  admitted  on 
order  from  June  i,  1884,  to  June  i,  1885, 
was  roo ;  the  number  of  discharges  within 
the  same  period  was  469;  the  number  of 
orders  of  admission  issued  since  the  system 
went  into  operation,  13,573;  number  of 
orphans  admitted  since  the  system  went  into 
operation,  12,807;  number  of  applications 
on  file  June  i,  1885,  1442,  of  which  780 
have  been  approved. 

The  cost  of  system  for  the  year  was  I303,- 
754.04;  the  whole  ordinary  cost  of  system 
since  going  into  operation,  17,928,016.78; 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  damages  paid 
by  special  appropriations,  125,395.13;  ap- 
propriation made  for  years  ending  May  31, 

1886,  and  May  31,  1887,  ^704.337.92. 
The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1885,  was  1308,091.96.  Of 
this  there  was  expended  for  education,  main- 
tenance, and  clothing,  ^1294,528. 59;  out- 
door relief,  |2io;  expenses  of  Department, 
12,265.45;   salaries  of  superintendent,  in- 


spectors, and  clerks,  ^6,650;  amount  cov- 
ered into  the  treasury,  |ioo,  making  a  total 
o^  1303^754.04,  and  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of 

l4»337-92. 

From  the  carefully-prepared  official  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutier 
and  Rev.  John  W.  Sayers,  we  can  gather 
nothing  but  words  of  commendation  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  these  schools  are 
conducted.  Mrs.  Hutter  takes  especial 
pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  Governor  Patti- 
son's  personal  interest  in  this  noble  work  of 
the  State,  and  says:  "Our  gallant  young 
Governor  has  visited  a  number  of  the 
schools,  and  has  shown  a  marked  interest  in 
their  management.  These  visits  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  So  kindly  and 
earnestly  has  he  addressed  the  children,  as 
to  make  them  feel  that  the  Governor  of  their 
native  State  has  a  heartfelt  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  is  a  true  friend." 

She  also  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Arbor 
Day,  which  was  very  enthusiastically  ob- 
served by  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Or- 
phan Schools.  In  the  matter  of  building, 
sanitary  provisions,  clothing,  food,  intellec- 
tual, industrial  (so  far  as  practicable),  and 
moral  training  of  the  children  in  the  schools, 
the  Inspectors  are  able  to  find  no  serious 
complaint,  but  rather  much  to  praise. 

Mr.  Sayers,  whilst  noticing  some  improve- 
ment in  military  drill,  suggests  an  "undevia- 
ting  regularity,"  and  adds,  "  There  may  be 
objection  to  making  mere  machines  of  men, 
but  that  which  instills  into  a  boy  system  and 
obedience,  lays  for  him  a  foundation  of  in- 
calculable advantage.  Regular  methods  of 
thought  and  action  are  the  key  to  business 
success,  while  obedience  is  better  than  sac- 
rifice." .  .  .  "The  Legislature,  under  what- 
ever administration,  has  uniformly  favored 
our  Soldiers'  Orphans.  To  its  crown  of  hon- 
ors it  has  added*  new  laurels  by  the  Act  of 
May  21,  1885,  which  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  Soldiers'  or  Sailors'  Orphans,  no 
matter  from  what  cause  the  father  may  have 
died  ;  if  destitution  has  overtaken  the  family, 
that  fact  is  sufficient  to  warraat  the  applica- 
tion." 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions thus  made  possible,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  appropriation  to  meet  all  cases,  the 
Inspector  urges  discrimination  in  favor  of 
all  who  are  of  an  age  to  occupy  the  longest 
term,  and  thus  receive  the  greatest  benefit. 
The  Grand  Army  is  commended  for  its  uni- 
form zeal  and  interest  in  behalf  of  these 
schools. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  more  ap- 
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propriately  than  by  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  an  interesting  editorial  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Lancaster  Inquirer : 

Pennsylvania  sent  400.000  men  to  the  war. 
One-third  of  them  probably  died  in  the  service. 
Besides  those  in  the  Soldiers*  Homes,  there  are 
to-day  2,000  old  soldiers  in  the  almshouses  of 
the  State, — sixty  of  them  in  our  almshouse  here 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  at  least  10,000,  more 
likely  20,000,  old  soldiers  in  the  State,  outside  of 
the  almshouses,  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  or  families  owing  to  wouuds 
received  or  disease  contracted  while  in  the  army. 
//  is  the  children  of  such  men  and  of  their  dead 
comrades  that  are  found  in  our  Soldiers^  Or- 
phan Schools^  The  charity  was  a  noble  one  in 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  not  less  noble  to 
the  end. 


♦- 


FRANCIS  W.  HUGHES. 


IN  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  W.  Hughes, 
of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  an  astute  and  able  lawyer  of  more  than 
local  or  State  reputation,  and  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  that  ever  enlisted  in 
the  public  service.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  ex-officio  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  during  the  first 
year  of  Governor  Bigler's  administration, 
and,  in  the  latter  capacity,  laid  the  ground- 
work and  furnished  the  germ  and  outline  of 
what  afterwards  became  the  school  law  of 
1854,  that  was  broadly  foreshadowed  in  his 
annual  report  for  1852.  His  policy  was 
more  aggressive  than  that  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  in  office,  and  to  that  fact  we 
owe  much  of  the  subsequent  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  common  schools. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Harrisburg,  in  1852,  Gov. 
Bigler  and  himself  were  present  by  invitation, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Association  show  briefly  the  interest 
they  manifested  in  the  subject,  and  the  en- 
couragement their  presence  and  assurances 
gave  to  the  assembled  workers  in  the  cause 
on  that  pioneer  occasion  : 

"While  the  subject  of  the  examination  of 
teachers  was  under  discussion,  Governor  Bigler 
made  a  short  but  able  address  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  system  of  public  education  generally. 

"  Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes,  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  also  spoke  on  the  same  and 
various  other  subjects,  clearly  and  forcibly ;  and 
among  other  views  expressed  the  opinion  that 
an  extension  of  the  time  of  teaching  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  by  law,  would  materially 
improve  the  teaohers,  inasmuch  as  longer  em- 
ployment would  naturally  attract  better  qualified 
persons  into  the  profession." 

This  last  remark  struck  the  key-note  of 


what  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  the  management  of  our  com- 
mon schools — the  permanent  employment 
and  adequate  compensation  of  teachers; 
without  which  their  full  standing  and  influ- 
ence as  members  of  a  learned  and  honorable 
profession  cannot  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained. At  that  time,  the  law  required  the 
common  schools  to  be  kept-open  only  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  large  portions  of 
the  State  the  compensation  of  teachers  was 
nine  dollars  a  month  and  **  board  round  !" 
Mr.  H.  L.  DiefTenbach,  of  Lock  Haven, 
who  was  a>t  one  time  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  has  alwa3rs  been  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  public  schools,  says : 

"  The  County  Superinlendency  was  first  re- 
commended in  1846  and  again  in  1847,  by  Hon. 
Jesse  Miller  (in  the  12th  and  13th  annual  re-, 
ports),  who  was  State  Superintendent  under 
Governor  Shunk,  and  who  was  one  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  day. 
The  Legislature,  however,  never  acted  on  the 
subject  until  it  was  formally  presented  at  the 
session  of  1853,  in  the  bill  of  amendments  drawn 
and  presented  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes,  who 
was  one  of  the  moht  vigorous  and  intellectual 
Superintendents  we  have  ever  had,  and  whose 
general  policy  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  by 
all  succeeding  Superintendents.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  ' 


{ 


«♦- 


REORGANIZATION. 


FOR  more  than  seventeen  years  Col. 
James  L.  Paul  has  rendered  most  effi- 
cient service  in  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools.  He  had  for  years  the  en- 
tire and  most  intimate  confidence  of  Dr. 
Wickersham,  and  the  latter  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  bear  witness  to  his  great  ability  and 
unswerving  fidelity.  Dr.  Higbee,  when 
appointed  Superintendent,  did  very  wisely 
in  retaining  him  in  office.  It  would  have 
been  an  act  of  injustice  as  well  as  of  great 
imprudence  to  have  done  otherwise.  We 
are  assured  by  Dr.  H.  himself  that,  far 
from  regretting  his  retention  in  office,  on 
the  contrary  he  fully  recognized  his  great 
ability,  and,  from  year  to  year,  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  .of  the  Orphan  Schools,  and  of 
his  remarkable  fitness  for  the  responsible 
position  which  he  held.  No  one  more  than 
he  regretted  his  resignation.  No  one  would 
have  been  more  willing  or  more  desirous  to 
retain  his  valuable  services  to  the  very  end. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  cruel  mockery  of 
truth,  therefore,  to  say  that  **Dr.  Higbee 
discharged  him.** 
When  Dr.  Higbee  entered  upon  his  office, 
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he  placed,  as  subordinate  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment, Mr.  Joseph  Pomeroy,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  those  whose  good 
judgment  he  had  every  reason  to  trust.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  proved  to  be  a  most  admirable 
officer,  and  soon  won  the  full  confidence  of 
all  his  associates.  His  faithfulness  and  strict 
attention  to  duty,  his  excellent  judgment 
and  great  accuracy  and  skill,  and  his  ear- 
nest habits  of  business,  gave  no  room  for 
criticism ;  and  Dr.  H.,  with  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice both  to  the  Department  and  to  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  wisely  promoted  him  to  Mr. 
Paul's  place.  It  would  have  been,  under 
the  circumstances,  nothing  more  than  an 
official  insult  to  have  done  otherwise,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  ingratitude  of 
which  the  State  Superintendent  is  incap- 
able. 

Dr.  Higbee,  also,  when  assuming  the 
office,  placed  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Mull  as  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
ability.  He  knew  him  as  a  pupil  for  years ; 
gave  him  his  degree  at  graduation;  and 
seconded  his  determination  to  study  for 
two  years  and  more  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  in  Germany,  to  prepare  himself  for 
more  thorough  work  as  a  teacher  in  Penn- 
sylvania, his  native  State.  When  Mr.  Mull 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  an  Academy, 
Dr.  Higbee  could  not  refuse  to  accept  his 
resignation,  although  doing  it  with  great 
reluctance,  and  against  the  unanimous  pro- 
test of  the  whole  Department.  His  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Heyser. 

In  looking  about  for  a  man  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  Dr.  Higbee  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  Department  officials  again  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Mull.  At  last,  to  his 
gratification,  he  found  that  this  could  be 
accomplished,  and  with  the  full  assurance 
of  having  gained  the  very  best  force  for  the 
responsible  trust,  he  reorganized  the  Depart- 
ment as  announced  elsewhere  in  the  present 
issue  of  The  JaurnaL 

We  know  from  a  personal  interview  with 
Dr.  Higbee,  that  the  above  is  a  full  and 
accurate  statement  of  facts,  which  have  been 
shamelessly  misrepresented  by  certain  un- 
scrupulous parties.  We  further  know  that 
the  Superintendent  has  acted  in  the  whole 
matter  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
securing  for  the  office  the  very  best  avail- 
able talent.  He  has  no  other  ambition, 
while  in  office,  than  that  of  serving  the 
State  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  and 
judgment,  fearing  God  and  loving  the  truth. 


THE  SOUL  BEHIND  THEM. 


SPEECH,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  nothing 
but  sound — ^a  few  vibrations  more  or  less 
rapid.  These,  however,  are  the  very  snoallest 
part  of  spoken  language.  The  sounds  that 
tell  of  mother-love,  of  friendly  sympathy, 
the  learning  of  the  scholar,  the  passion  of 
the  orator,  the  dream  of  the  poet,  the  rapt 
vision  of  the  saint,  as  mere  sounds  are  noth- 
ing. They  need  a  soul  behind  them — then 
they  are  everything. 

So  Music  is  but  the  result  of  the  vibrations 
of  a  proper  sonorous  body,  the  vibrations  in 
this  case  being  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce 
a  continuous  (musical)  effect  upon  the  ear. 
The  science  of  Music  has  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
these  sounds,  and  the  art  of  Music  teaches 
how  best  to  produce  and  combine  them  so 
that  their  effects  may  be  pleasing. 

As  sounds  alone  they  may  be  delightful  to 
the  auditory  sense,  but  no  more  than  this. 
It  is  only  when  sound  is  wedded  to  sense, 
when  the  emotions  add  warmth  and  color, 
when  the  imagination  and  the  memory  are 
aroused  and  active,  when  the  heart  throbs 
and  the  eyes  are  suffused,  it  may  be  filled 
with  tears,  that  we  recognize  in  Music  one 
of  God's  choicest  gifts  to  man. 

From  old  cradle  songs  where  the  chords 
of  memory  vibrate  sweetest;  from  tender 
melodies  of  youth  and  home ;  from  the  wail- 
ing threnody  of  souls  that  mourn  dear  ones 
gone  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow;  from  the 
Crusader's  hymn  of  triumph,  or  the  mother's 
hymn,  more  sacred  still,  of  trust  and  hop>e 
and  exultation ;  from  martial  strain  and 
battle  song  that  fire  the  soul  to  frenzy  of 
patriotic  devotion, — from  each  and  all  of 
these  eliminate  the  soul  element,  and  what  is 
left  of  our  science  and  our  art  ?  Nothing 
but  empty  sound  and  the  machinery  of  staff 
and  scale,  with  steps  and  half-steps,  quavers 
and  semi-quavere — which  is  not,  nor  ever 
can  be,  Music. 

He  who  stops  with  this,  though  master  of 
the  "elements"  so  called,  has  not  entered 
even  the  vestibule  of  that  wondrous  Temple, 
at  whose  inmost  shrine,  even  here  on  earth, 
are  heard  by  '*ears  attent"  the  far-off 
hymns  of  choiring  angels  and  the  pulse  and 
surge  of  harmonies  celestial. 

We  need  all  the  machinery  of  music  which 
inventive  genius  with  painstaking  endeavor 
has  supplied.  It  must  be  studied  in  all  its 
detail,  for  the  same  reason  that  children 
study  letters  and  their  combinations  and  the 
marks  used  in  punctuation,  so  that,  when 
grown  older  and  wiser,  they  may  be  able  to 
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read  the  printed  thought  of  the  men  of  all 
ages;  so  that  they  may  be  able  also  to  ex- 
press their  own  thought  in  characters  intel- 
ligible to  others  who  may  care  to  read  now 
or  hereafter. 


NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  CLASS.— II. 


ON  THE  NAME    "  AMERICA. 


(( 


If 


EVERY  school  boy  or  school  girl,  who 
has  been  interested  in  the  story  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  has  felt  that  a  great 
wrong  was  done  Columbus  when  the  coun- 
try which  he  discovered  was  named,  not 
from  him,  but  from  one  Amerigo  Vespucci ; 
and  they  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  learn 
something  more  about  this  transaction  than 
is  to  be  found  in  their  school  books. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  away  any  undue  prejudice 
that  may  exist  against  Vespucci,  that  he  was 
probably  quite  innocent  of  any  intention  to 
defraud  Columbus  in  this  way.  He  may, 
indeed,  have  pushed  his  claims  as  a  discov- 
erer a  little  farther  than  the  facts  would 
warrant ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
he  was  not  responsible,  except  indirectly, 
for  the  naming  of  the  country,  and  besides 
the  name  America  was  at  first  restricted  to 
that  portion  of  South  America  now  known 
as  Brazil. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  or  as  the  name  is  of- 
ten given,  in  its  Latin  form,  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1 45 1.  The  Vespucci  were  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family,  and  Amerigo  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  careful  education.  He  is 
said  to  have  interested  himself  particularly 
in  the  study  of  astronomy  and  of  cosmogra- 
phy, or  as  we  would  now  say,  geography. 
About  the  year  1490  he  removed  to  Spain 
in  the  prosecution  of  mercantile  affairs,  and 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America  we  find 
him  at  Seville,  associated  either  as  partner 
or  as  agent  with  one  Berardi,  who  was  like- 
wise a  Florentine,  and  who  was  employed 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  furnish  and 
equip  four  fleets  of  vessels  which  were  de- 
spatched at  different  times  to  the  New  World. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Vespucci  him- 
self, contained  in  one  of  the  letters  referred 
to  below,  he  was  engaged  in  Spain  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  about  four  years,  apparently 
with  unsatisfactory  results  ;  for  he  urges  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  sort  of  life  as  the  cause 
which  determined  him  finally  **  to  prepare 
himself  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  world." 

These  particulars  respecting  Vespucci  are 
well  authenticated  \  but  not  so  his  voyages. 


which,  with  one  exception,  rest  entirely 
upon  his  own  authority,  being  unnoticed  by 
any  contemporary  historian,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion and  discussion  among  historical  writers. 
Vespucci  claims  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
four  times  on  voyages  of  discovery.  In  the 
years  1497  and  1499,  being  in  the  service 
of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  he  explored 
the  coast  of  South  America  from  a  point  six 
degrees  south  of  the  equator  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Maracay- 
bo ;  and  in  150 1  and  1503,  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  explored  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  same  continent  from  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints  to  a  point  in  south  latitude 
52°,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  strait  of  Magellan. 

Accounts  of  these  voyages,  except  the^ 
first,  are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  Vespucci  to  I/orenzo  de  Medici, 
a  cousm  of  Lorenzo  *'the  Magnificent,'* 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence.  Finally,  in  1504, 
Vespucci  prepared  a  letter  addressed  to  an- 
other of  his  countrymen  and  evidently  de- 
signed for  publication,  in  which  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  four  voyages.  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  letter  was  published  in 
1507  at  St.  Di6,  in  Lorraine,  in  a  work  en- 
titled Cosmographies  Introduction  by  Martin 
Waldseemiiller  (Hylacomulus),  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  description  of 
the  New  World  generally  accessible  to  the 
geographers  of  Europe. 

Before  noticing  the  consequences  of  this 
publication,  we  may  spend  a  moment  upon 
some  points  that  have  been  raised  affecting 
the  pretensions  of  Vespucci. 

In  the  spring  of  1499,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  vessels,  with  which 
he  sailed  to  the  New  World.  News  had 
been  received  in  Spain  that  Columbus,  then 
absent  on  his  third  voyage,  had  discovered 
an  extensive  coast  to  the  southward  of  His- 
paniola,  and  Ojeda  had  obtained  copies  of 
the  charts  which  Columbus  had  sent  home 
to  the  king.  It  is  known,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Ojeda  himself,  that  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci accompanied  him  on  this  voyage,  in 
what  capacity  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in 
command  of  one  of  his  vessels. 

This,  then,  was  the  expedition  which  Ves- 
pucci describes  as  his  second  voysL^gt,  He 
has  left  us  two  accounts  of  it,  which  agree 
with  one  another  in  the  main ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  neither  account  does  he 
make  any  mention  whatever  of  Ojeda,  nor 
does  he  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  coast 
which  he  visited  had  been  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  the  previous  summer,  nor,  which 
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is  more  remarkable  still,  that  he  had  him- 
self visited  it  two  years  before.  The  reader 
is  left  to  infer  that  he  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition,  ** commissioned,** 
as  he  says,  **by  his  Highness  the  King  of 
Spain,*'  and  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
continent  he  explores. 

But  how  about  the  voyage  of  1497?  If 
such  a  voyage  as  he  describes  was  actually 
made,  then  Vespucci  discovered  the  coast  of 
Paria  one  year  before  it  was  reached  by  Co- 
lumbus. But  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
among  historians  that  this  voyage  is  purely 
mythical — that  the  account  of  it  is  simply  the 
story  of  the  voyage  with  Ojeda,  antedated 
with  the  deliberate  purpose,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, of  establishing  a  priority  in  his  claim 
of  discovery  over  that  of  Columbus. 

The  two  voyages  of  1501  and  1503  have 
likewise  been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  a 
thorough  search  through  the  archives  of 
Portugal  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any 
mention  of  Vespucci,  although  he  claims  to 
have  sailed  under  d  commission  issued  by 
the  king.  A  possible  and,  indeed,  a  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  this  silence  is,  that  Ves- 
pucci simply  magnified  his  own  part  in  these 
expeditions,  as  he  is  known  to  have  done  in 
the  case  of  the  voyage  with  Ojeda,  and  that 
he  really  did  go  on  these  voyages,  although 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  previous  voyage,  he 
was  not  a  discoverer  but  simply  an  explorer ; 
for  the  coast  of  Brazil  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Cobral  in  1500, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  the  expedition  of  150 1,  which  Vespucci 
probably  accompanied,  was  despatched  in 
consequence  of  this  discovery. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  doubts  and 
of  the  fact  that  no  traces  of  him  can  be 
found  either  in  the  archives  of  Portugal  or 
in  those  of  Spain  during  the  period  when  he 
pretends  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  these 
countries,  there  is  no  question  that  Vespucci 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  court  favor ; 
since  in  1505  he  was  appointed  Pilot  Major 
of  Spain,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1512. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  re- 
garding these  four  pretended  voyages,  the 
account  of  them,  given  in  the  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  work  of  Waldseemiiller, 
was  so  worded  that  Vespucci  appeared  as  a 
discoverer,  as  well  as  an  explorer,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  author  suggested  that  the 
country  should  be  allowed  to  bear  his  name. 
The  passage  containing  this  suggestion  is 
quoted  by  Navarr^te,  and  the  following  is  a 


translation  of  it:    "Now,  however,   those 
parts  of  the  world  that  were  known  to  Ptol- 
emy have  been  explored  more  extensively 
and  a  fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  will  be  seen  in    the 
sequel ;  which  part,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  called,  from  Amerigo  its  discoverer, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  Amerige^ 
as  it  were  the  land  of  Amerigo,  or  America^ 
since  both  Europe  and  Asia  have  names  of 
a  feminine  form.**     In  1508  the   first   en- 
graved map  containing  the  New  World  ap- 
peared, in  an  edition  of  Ptolemy  printed  at 
Rome,  but   it  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
America.     But  in  1509  this  name,  proposed 
by  Waldseemiiller  in  1507,  appears  as  if  it 
were  already  accepted  as  an  appropriate  de- 
signation, in  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
Globus  Mundi,  published  at  Strasburg.      In 
15 14  a  map  of  the  world  was  prepared  and 
published  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  has 
the  name  of  America  across  the  South  Amer, 
ican  continent.     The  name  does  not  seem- 
however,  to  have  come  into  general  use  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  al- 
though it   is  occasionally  met  with  before 
that  time.     It  is  not  used  by  Peter  Martyr, 
nor,  indeed,  by  any  of  the  early  Spanish 
writers,  who  designate  the  newly  discovered 
countries,  as  a  whole,  by  the  name  Novus 
MunduSy  or  New  World. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  name  America  was 
restricted,  as  has  been  said  above,  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  which  later  was  named, 
from  the  dye-wood  obtained  there,  Brazil ; 
and,  indeed,  in  several  of  the  earlier  maps 
this  country  is  given  the  double  name  Bra- 
zilia  or  America,  But  before  the  close  of 
the  century  the  use  of  the  latter  name  was 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  continent,  in- 
cluding Brazilia,  Paria,  Peru,  etc.,  and  was 
finally  applied  by  chart  makers  to  the  north- 
ern continent  also. 

The  final  acceptance  of  the  name  America 
as  a  designation  for  the  whole  continent 
probably  had  no  sort  of  reference  to  the 
claims  of  Amerigo  as  a  discoverer,  but  was 
simply  because  some  designation  was  needed, 
and  this  name  consorted  well  in  form  and 
sound  with  the  three  names,  Europa,  Asia 
and  Africa. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  name,  that  the  present  tendency 
is  to  confine  it,  at  least  in  common  usage, 
to  the  United  States.  •  By  Americans  usually 
are  meant  citizens  of  those  States.  When  a 
reference  is  made  to  natives  of  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  they  are  spoken  of  as  Can- 
adians, or  Cubans,  or  Mexicans,  or  Peruvi- 
ans, as  the  case  may  be. 
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Official  Department. 


Dbpartmbnt  Soldiers'  Orphans,        1 
Harrisburg,  February,  1886./ 

THE  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphans,  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  A.  D.  1885  : 

To  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania : 
Sir  :  As  required  by  law,  the  Superintendent 
of  Soldiers*  Orphans  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
A.  D.  1885.  The  Legislature  not  being  in  ses- 
sion, the  report  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the 
^vork  of  the  year. 

NUMBER  of  schools  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  same  schools  have  been  in  successful 
operation  as  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
numljer  of  children  on  the  departmental  records. 
May  3r,  A.  D.  1885,  is  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  (1,931 ).  This  is  a  decrease 
during  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (375).  The  number  of  applications  on  file 
June  i,A.  D.  1885,  is  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty-two  (1,442),  and  of  these  the  number  ap- 
proved is  seven  hundred  and  eighty  (780). 

cost  of  the  system. 
Amount  appropriated  for  the  year,  .    .    .  ^308,09 1  96 
Expenditures  for  the  year, 303*754  04 


Amount  to  credit  of  Department,  .    .    .  $4,337  92 
GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  satisfied,  from  most  careful  inspection, 
that  the  schools  were  never  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  examination  of  the  schools 
proved  that  most  careful  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  children  in  all  their  studies.  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Hutter  and  Rev.  John  W.  Sayers  have 
been  very  diligent  in  the  work  of  inspection. 
Their  reports  are  appended.  The  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  has,  as  heretofore,  most  heart- 
ily given  us  all  aid  in  their  power,  for  which 
they  have  our  most  cordial  thanks. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  appended  bills 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  that  ail  has  been 
granted  that  was  asked  for  in  our  former  report. 
Notwithstanding  our  plain  statement  in  regard  to 
the  system  by  which  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Schools  are  managed,  there  yet  seems  to  be  some 
little  misunderstanding  in  regard  thereto,  which 
warrants  a  repetition.  The  Commonwealth  has  no 
property  interest  whatever  in  any  of  the  schools, 
employs  no  teachers,  engages  no  managers,  and 
furnishes  neither  clothing  nor  food.  For  every 
child  ordered  into  a  given  school  a  specific 
amount  is  paid,  which  amount  the  Legislature 
fixes,  and  this  amount  is  the  same  for  all  the 
schools,  By  frequent  inspection  and  visitation 
and  public  examinations,  the  Department  satis- 
fies itself  that  the  children  are  properly  attended 
to,  as  the  law  demands.  In  case  of  any  dissatis- 
faction, notice  i3  at  once  given;  and,  if  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  not  removed;  in  due 
time  the  children  are  transferred  to  such  school 
or  schools  as  will  render  satisfaction.     The  ad- 


mission of  each  child  is  upon  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  various  witnesses,  including  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  school  board  where  the  child 
resides.  The  school  into  which  each  child  is 
ordered  is  determined  by  the  Department  in 
consultation  whh  parents  and  guardians,  and 
with  reference  to  distance  of  residence  of  the 
applicant.  £.  E.  Higbee, 

Superintendent, 


OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Department  of  Soldiers'  Orphaks,     \ 
Hakrisburc,  Jftn'y  2, 1886.  j 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the  S,  O, 
Schools  and  Homes:  The  following  corres- 
pondence, including  |he  new  appointments  just 
made  in  this  Department,  is  forwarded  to  you 
by  this  circular,  that  you  may  know  the  change 
and  regulate  your  correspondence  accordingly. 

E.  E.  Higbee,  Supt,  S.  O.  Schools, 


Harrisburg,  Dec.  31,  1885. 

E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  Supt,  S.  O.  Schools — 
My  Dear  Sir :  I  hereby  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  De- 
partment, and  ask  its  immediate  acceptance.  I 
sever  my  relations  with  the  Department  with 
regret,  but  private  interests  demand  all  of  my 
time,  and  hence  the  step  is  imperative.  I  shall 
always  cherish  for  you  the  highest  feelings  of 
regard  and  respect,  for  the  unlimited  confidence 
reposed  in  me,  and  your  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  all  our  relations. 

Your  obedient  servant,    James  L.  Paul. 


Harrisburg,  Jan'y  2,  1886. 

Col,  fames  L,  Paul — My  Dear  Friend :  Your 
letter  of  December  31st,  has  been  received.  In 
accepting  your  resignation,  I  must  assure  you 
of  my  high  appreciation  of  your  valuable  ser- 
vices. For  over  seventeen  years  you  have 
labored  in  the  office,  with  a  faithfulness  and 
ability  universally  recognized.  Not  a  single  trust 
have  you  abused.  Not  a  single  duty  have  you 
neglected.  To  you,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
the  present  good  condition  of  the  S.  O.  Schools 
is  to  be  attributed.  I  cannot  express  in  words 
the  great  regret  I  feel  that  the  office  must  now 
lose  your  long  experience.  But,  following  your 
own  advice  as  well  as  my  own  settled  convictions 
of  duty,  I  have  appointed  in  your  place  one  who 
has,  with  remarkable  zeal  and  most  excellent 
judgment,  served  inxhe  office  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  who  will  very  much  lessen  the  loss, 
because  he  brings  to  my  aid  the  benefits  of  your 
tuition,  as  your  trusted  subordinate  and  col- 
league. 

Assuring  you  of  my  great  regard  for  what 
you  have  done,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  your 
continued  usefulness  in  other  spheres  of  labor, 
I  remain,  Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  E.  Higbee. 
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Harrisburg»  Jan'y  2,  1886. 

Mr,  Joseph  Pomeroy — My  Dear  Friend: 
Recognizing  your  very  faithful  work  in  the 
office,  and  believing  that  you  are  fully  entitled 
to  be  promoted,  I  hereby  appoint  you  as  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  Department  of  S.  O.  Schools,  wish- 
ing you  to  enter  upon  duty  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity.        Yours  respectfully, 

E.  £.  HiGBEE. 


Harrisburg,  Jan*y  2,  1886. 

Mr,  Geo,  F,  Mull — Dear  Friend :  Inasmuch 
as  you  have  been  in  the  School  Department  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  have  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  by  your  promptness  and 
prudence,  I  hereby  appoint  you  Financial  Clerk 
m  the  Department  of  S.  O.  Schools,  to  take  the 
place  made'  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pomeroy.  I  wish  you  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  thereof  immediately,  if  possible. 

Yours  truly,  E.  E.  Higbee. 


ITEMS    FROM   REPORTS. 


Adams. — Sup't  Sheely :  Arendtsville,  Frank- 
lin, Highland,  Huntington,  and  Liberty,  each 
built  one  new  house  the  past  season.  These 
are  all  good,  substantial  structures,  well  located, 
and  have  been  supplied  with  the  best  and  most 
approved  furniture.  Reading  district  has  just 
completed  two  fine  brick  houses,  and  has  fur- 
nished them  handsomely  and  well.  The  new 
house  at  Arendtsville  is  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  room  on  each  floor.  Union  town- 
ship has  also  made  greatly  needed  repairs  to 
several  of  its  schoolhouses.  Other  houses  in 
this  district  need  early  attention.  Some  delay 
was  experienced  in  securing  a  supply  of  suitable 
teachers. 

Bedford. — Sup't  Cessna :  New  houses  were 
built  and  furnished  with  patent  furniture  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  as  follows :  Bedford  township, 
one,  Everett,  a  fine  four-roomed  brick  building, 
Hopewell  two,  Monroe  one,  Londonderry  one, 
South  Woodbury  three,  one  of  which  is  intended 
for  a  graded  school.  Liberty  has  added  one 
room  to  the  Stonerstown  building,  and  the  school 
will  hereafter  be  graded.  Hyndman  is  building 
a  two-story  four-roomed  building  of  brick ;  Snake 
Spring  is  also  building  a  house.  The  new  law 
it  seems  will  not  allow  directors  to  pay  teachers 
for  time  spent  at  the  District  Institutes,  but  the 
teachers  of  Broad  Top,  South  Woodbury,  and 
New  Enterprise  are  holding  institutes  at  their 
own  loss  of  time,  and  in  this  the  Superintendent 
would  encourage  them,  meeting  with  them  as 
often  as  it  may  be  possible.  The  pupils  and 
teachers  take  hold  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
rather  slowly.  The  subject  is  unpopular  with 
parents,  but  very  popular  with  the  pupils  wher- 
ever they  have  made  a  fair  beginning.  The 
annual  institute  was  the  largest  ever  held  here. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  The  Hamburg  high 
school,  Prof.  C.  F.  Ebert  teacher,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment on  Thanksgiving  evening,  and  re- 
sdized  a  net  income  of  $125.  The  exercises 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  school.    Three  lo- 


cal institutes  were  held  in  November,  at  Centre- 
port,  Windsor  Castle,  and  Strausstown  respect- 
ively. Topton  built  a  most  excellent  school- 
house  with  four  rooms.  Richmond,  Ontelaunee, 
Upper  Bern  and  Upper  Tulpehocken  each  built 
a  first-class  school-house,  and  all  are  properly 
furnished. 

Blair. — ^Supt.  Likens:  Our  teachers  arc 
doing  good  work.  We  have  organized  joint 
district  institutes  in  Martinsburg,  Roaring 
Springs,  Bellewood,  Williamsburg  and  Newry. 
Teachers  and  citizens  take  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  these  meetings. 

Bucks.— Sup't  Woodruff:  The  teachers  of 
the  county  have  organized  a  Reading  Circle, 
which  promises  well.  The  number  of  District 
Institutes  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  oudook  is  very  encouraging.  A  new  school- 
house  has  just  been  completed  at  Cedar  Grove, 
Nockamixon.  The  directors  of  Falls  district 
have  raised  the  wages  of  some  of  their  teachers 
— one  at  least  ;J3.oo  per  month.  Faithful  and 
efficient  work  is  appreciated. 

Butler.— Sup't  Russell :  The  schools  of  Alle- 
gheny township  have  been  supplied  with  new 
patent  furniture,  and  are  in  consequence  greatly 
improved.  The  Ridge  school  in  Washington 
township  was  burnt  down  some  time  ago — ^sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary ;  it  has 
not  yet  been  rebuilt.  Schools  in  general  are 
doing  good  work. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall :  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Sinnemahoning.  Several  teachers 
and  directors  and  many  patrons  were  present. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  recitations 
by  pupils,  class- drills  by  teachers,  and  discus- 
sions of  school  questions  by  all.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  meeting. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Selinsgrove.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  meeting  by  the  citizens 
and  friends  of  education.  The  large  hall  was 
filled  at  every  session,  and  some  were  crowded 
out.  A  directors'  meeting  was  held  and  largely 
attended.  There  were  a  number  of  animated 
discussions,  which  brought  out  many  points  of 
.  v^lue  to  the  directors.  This  was  the  first  special 
directors'  session  held  in  the  county,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  good  was  accomplished  by  it. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  A  local  institute  at 
Howard  was  well  attended,  and  awakened  con- 
siderable interest  among  teachers  and  citizens. 
The  county  institute  was  the  centre  of  interest 
during  its  sessions.  Citizens,  directors  and 
teachers  gave  undivided  attention  to  its  work, 
and  we  think  much  good  was  accomplished  in 
stimulating  all  to  new  effort  in  school  work.  At 
the  suggestion  of  D.  F.  Fortney,  president  of  the 
Bellefonte  School  Board,  the  county  superin- 
tendent was  instructed  to  call  a  convention  of 
directors  in  connection  with  next  year's  insti- 
tute. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Bellefonte  tendered 
the  use  of  its  library  and  reading-room  to  teach- 
ers duri'hg  the  week.  During  the  month  the 
Bellefonte  Board  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
earnest  members  in  the  desLtb  of  Mr.  John 
Hoffer. 

Clarion. — Supt.  McNutt:  During  this  month 
the  annual  institute  was  held  in  Clarion.    The 
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attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  form  a  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  and  a  Teachers'  Historical  So- 
ciety was  formed. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Sturdevant;  Prof.  Amos 
"Wheeler,  of  Meadville  Commercial  School,  is 
dead.  Twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  intelligent,  conscientious  work  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  county.  To  his  chosen  profes- 
sion he  brought  accurate  scholarship,  aptness 
to  teach,  and  great  natural  dignity  of  character. 
Not  a  few  of  our  best  equipped  teachers  of  the 
past  twenty  years  and  more  have  been  admiring 
pupils  of  this  enthusiastic  teacher.  Our  schools, 
our  scholarship,  and  our  people,  are  better  for 
liis  life  among  us.  Prof.  Wheeler's  influence 
for  good  was  great,  and  it  lives  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live  after  him.  Highly  successful  local 
institutes  have  been  held  at  Centreville,  Guy's 
Mills,  Springboro*,  and  Saegerstown ;  they  were 
attended  by  the  leading  and  progressive 
teachers  of  the  respective  districts. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Ritenour :  Our  county  insti- 
tute was  held  during  the  month.  The  atten- 
dance of  teachers  was  above  the  average.  The 
number  of  spectators  was  larger  than  the  court 
room  could  accommodate.  Unusual  interest 
•was  shown  by  all.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying,  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  was  the  most 
successful  meeting  of  our  institute  yet  held. 

Forest. — Supt.  Hillard :  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  collect  information  as  to  the  number  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  out  of  school 
and  the  cause  of  their  non-attendance.  Three 
educational  meetings  and  one  local  institute 
were  held  during  the  month.  There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  arising  in  favor  of  shorter  school- 
terms  in  some  of  our  districts.  This  matter  is 
discussed  somewhat  at  our  meetings. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Disert :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  the  great  event  of  November.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  the  largest  ever  at- 
tained. The  instruction  was  interesting  and 
practical.  Dr.  Higbee's  lectures  to  teachers 
and  directors  were  highly  appreciated.  In 
order  that  the  important  events  relating  to  the 
institute  of  our  county,  from  its  organization 
down  to  the  present  meeting,  might  be  collected 
and  preserved,  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
cx-superintendents  of  the  county  was  appointed 
by  the  institute  to  write  a  history  of  these  meet- 
ings and  report  at  the  next  annual  session. 
The  general  educational  outlook  in  our  county 
is  encouraging. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran :  The  schools  of 
West  Indiana  have  been  furnished  with  a  set  of 
large  physiological  charts,  wall  maps,  and  a  fine 
large  globe.  Local  institutes  have  been  held 
during  the  past  month  in  every  township  in  the 
county.  These  meetings,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
have  been  very  successful.  In  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  directors  take  an  active  part,  thus  en- 
couraging the  teachers.  The  best  teachers  in 
the  county  are  taking  part  in  these  meetings. 

Jefferson,—  Supt,  Hughes :  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  very  large  and  eminently  successful. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  fully  as  good 
as  last  year.  The  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  citizens  is  certainly  indica- 


tive of  a  very  commendable  zeal  for  the  good 
cause. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman  :  The  county  insti- 
tute held  at  Mifflintown  was  attended  by  all  the 
teachers  except  two,  and  the  attendance  during 
the  whole  week  was  better  than  at  any  previous 
institute  in  this  county.  The  interest  manifested 
by  those  in  attendance  has  never  been  surpass- 
ed.   We  have  reason  to  expect  good  results. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis  :  The  county 
institute  was  attended  by  nearly  every  teacher 
in  the  county,  and  more  directors  and  visitors 
were  present  than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The 
total  amount  of  institute  funds  received  was 
over  $1000,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  a  bal- 
ance of  I234  is  left  in  the  treasury. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin  :  The  county  Insti- 
tute was  a  success  in  every  particular.  Whilst 
the  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  in 
former  years,  the  interest  manifested  was  never 
greater. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Owens :  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  except  two  that  were 
not  in  session  when  I  was  in  their  locality,  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing  good  work. 
I  have  attended  two  local  institutes  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  general  interest  manifested  by 
the  teachers  and  the  public.  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement suggested  by  Arbor  Day  has  taken 
hold  of  many  of  our  teachers  and  pupils,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  trees  planted,  the 
placing  of  fences  around  the  school  yards,  and 
adornment  of  school-rooms.  We  look  for  great 
results  in  the  near  future. 

Montour. — Supt.  Ream :  The  class  of  '84 
of  the  Dajiville  nigh  school  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  school  Chambers'  Encyclopedia, 
Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetter,and  Plutarch's 
Lives,  all  bound  in  sheep.  Two  educational 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month ;  one  in 
Valley  and  one  in  Liberty  township.  They 
were  well  attended,  and  elicited  the  interest  of 
citizens  and  pupils.  The  county  institute  was 
also  held  dunng  the  month.  The  teachers  were 
all  present  but  two.  The  average  attendance  of 
79  teachers  was  72 ;  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, 91. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner :  The  teach- 
ers' institute  was  a  complete  success.  The  in- 
struction was  thorough  and  practical.  Both 
teachers  and  directors  were  highly  pleased. 
Many  pronounced  it  better  than  any  previous 
meeting.  We  also  held  a  local  institute  at  Naz- 
areth, but  the  citizens  failed  to  show  the  interest 
that  was  to  be  expected,  only  a  small  number 
attending. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton:  De- 
cember visits  were  encouraging.  A  spirit  of  de- 
termination to  teach  by  intelligent  use  of  ap- 
proved methods  is  observed  to  be  spreading. 
Our  county  Institute  was  very  fairly  attended. 
Along  with  the  profit  derived  there  was  much 
pleasure. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Owing  to  recent 
legislation  the  attendance  at  our  county  institute 
was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  but  it  was  fully  up 
to  the  average  of  former  years.  The  absentees, 
as  a  general  thing,  were  the  least  successful  of 
our  teachers,  the  literal  pedagogues  of   "ye 
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olden  time,"  each  year  finding  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent school.  The  course  of  lectures,  the  in- 
structors, the  work  done  by  teachers,  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  the  public,  and  the  attendance 
of  directors,  all  considered,  have  not  been  ex- 
celled by  any  former  institute.  Considerable 
opposition  had  arisen  in  some  districts  to  the 
study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  it  is  slowly 
dying  out.  Our  teachers,  though  ill-prepared 
for  this  new  branch,  are  "catching  on"  with 
readiness. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Weller :  Shade  district  built 
two  new  houses  during  the  summer ;  also  Som- 
erset district.  The  scnool  grounds,  consisting 
of  half-acre  or  acre  lots,  have  been  well  selected, 
and  the  houses  are  large  and  comfortable.  The 
c<$unty  institute  was  the  largest  assemblage  of 
teachers  ever  held  in  the  county.  So  large  was 
the  crowd  of  people  in  attendance,  that  at  times 
it  was  impossible  for  the  court  house  to  hold 
them. 

Susquehanna. — Supt.  James :  Local  institutes 
are  being  organized  in  many  localities  of  the 
county.  Many  teachers  are  adopting  and 
adaptmg  plans  obtained  at  the  county  institute. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  are  generally  taught  in 
our  schools. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass:  We  have  had  some 
trouble  in  securing  teachers,  mostly  because 
many  of  our  licensed  teachers  are  attending 
school.  Some  districts  lowered  the  wages  on 
account  of  the  '*  twenty  day  act,"  and  teachers 
have  refused  to  accept  the  same.  Physiology 
is  meeting  with  considerable  opposition,  yet  we 
are  doing  more  than  we  could  expect.  We 
think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  for 
the  children  the  benefit  that  must  accrue  to 
them  from  the  proper  teaching  of  this  subject. 
Some  of  our  schools  were  not  closed  during  the 
time  of  the  county  institute,  but,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  fault  of  such 
teachers  as  rarely  or  never  attend  educational 
meetings,  and  not  that  of  the  school  boards. 
We  hope  to  have  our  teachers  better  instructed 
in  the  law  another  year. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord :  The  new  school- 
house  in  Jackson  township  is  a  model  little 
building.  It  is  32  by  26  ft.,  boarded  to  the 
windows  with  narrow  matched  boards  of  yellow 
pine  oiled.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling  are  of  plaster  with  a  very  fine  hard 
finish.  The  windows  are  of  large  glass,  two 
panes,  and  well  arranged  for  ventilation.  The 
house  stands  in  a  natural  grove  of  oaks,  and 
when  the  grounds  are  properly  cleared  the  lo- 
cation will  be  beautiful.  The  houses  in  this 
district  are  well  situated  in  point  of  comfort  and 
convenience  to  pupils  and  patrons.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  county  institute  was  unprece- 
dented. From  the  279  schools  in  the  county. 
334  teachers  were  enrolled,  only  9  teachers  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  schools  being  absent,  of 
whom  4  were  sick.  The  attendance  of  spectators 
was  very  great.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  and 
county  gave  us  very  favorable  notices,  and  aided 
the  institute  in  every  way  possible. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy:  Our  county  in- 
stitute  was    very    successful.      The    "Section 


Drills"  (were,  as  heretofore,  a  marked  feature. 
Pertinent  and  valuable  instruction  was  given  by 
some  of  our  own  teachers,  viz.,  G.  W.  Twitmyer, 
E.  H.  Botsford,  J.  F.  Dooley,  J.  S.  Gillen,  and  J. 
D.  Kiefer.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  teachers  for  their  noble  efforts  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  snow- 
storm, nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  would 
have  been  present.  Nevertheless,  to  the  honor 
of  the  teachers,  203  were  enrolled,  of  whom  170 
were  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  Consider- 
ing the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
the  long-continued  fury  of  the  storm,  this  speaks 
volumes  for  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  our 
teachers.  The  county  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  local  institute  districts,  and  committees 
appointed  in  each.  A  County  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation was  strongly  urged  at  the  county  insti- 
tute, and  a  temporary  organization  was  effected. 
We  trust  much  good  may  be  the  outgrowth  of 
this  movement. 

York. — Supt.  Williams :  It  seems  that  the  new 
law  did  not  effect  our  Teachers'  Institute;  we 
had  a  percentage  of  91.  Whilst  I  am  an  ardent 
friend  of  these  annual  Institutes,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  teachers  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  unless  paid  for  the  time. 

Chambersbukg. — Supt.  Hockenberry:  We 
have  now  ready  for  use  a  new  two-story  school- 
house.  It  is  substantially  built,  and  will  accom- 
modate 224  pupils.  Its  heating  apparatus  and 
furniture  are  the  best  that  could  be  procured. 
Our  schools  have  been  over-crowded,  so  that 
the  new  building  affords  ii  welcome  relief. 
Necessary  changes  in  course  of  study  and 
grading  are  being  gradually  introduced. 

CORRY. — Supt.  Colegrove ;  The  result  of  ex- 
aminations at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  usual  rhetorical  exercises 
were  held  at  the  various  buildings.  The  senior 
class  of  the  high  school  presented  the  interest- 
ing drama,  "Down  by  the  Sea,"  in  a  very 
creditable  manner  at  the  St.  James  Opera 
House,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  fund  for 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals ;  A  public  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School,  December  14th,  the  proceeds  of 
which  amounted  to  %T]^  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  telescope  for  the  schools, 
which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
amount  shall  have  been  raised. 

Reading.— Supt.  Balliet:  A  City  Institute 
was  held  in  November,  which  has  been  of 
great  help  to  us  in  our  work.  The  teachers 
were  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  grade 
of  their  respective  schools.  An  expert  in  each 
grade  of  work  was  employed  as  instructor  of 
that  grade.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
For  some  of  the  exercises  the  teachers  all  met 
in  joint  session.  One  hour  a  day  was  devoted 
to  the  actual  teaching  of  children  by  instructors 
in  the  presence  of  the  teachers,  to  illustrate 
methods  and  devices. 

Hazel  Township. — Supt.  Williams:  Our 
schools  were  closed  during  the  meeting  of  the 
county  institute,. at  which  39  of  our  42  teachers 
were  present  and  attended  regularly,  thereby 
showing  that  they  are  interested  in  their  work. 
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IF,  as  Horace  Greeley  maintained  and  the  re- 
sults proved,  the  way  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment was  to  resume,  it  certainly  is  just  as  true 
that  the  way  to  start  a  library  is  to  start  it, 

HOW  TO  START  A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

It  doesn*t  re<}uire  a  hundred  books,  nor  even 
a  dozen,  to  do  it.  It  doesn't  take  a  large  sum 
of  money,  either.  With  the  latter  you  may  buy 
a  ready-made,  library,  if  you  choose.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  a  bad  bargain 
for  you.  Indeed,  we  maintain  that,  in  general, 
a  small  number  of  books  to  start  with,  and  a 
small  sum  of  money  monthly  or  quarterly  with 
which  to  add  others  as  they  are  needed, — these, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  the  best  conditions 
for  forming  a  really  good  library. 

But  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  con- 
ditions, nor  the  most  important.  First  of  all,  the 
co-operation  of  the  scholars  must  be  secured. 
This  is  not  usually  a  very  difficult  task.  If  the 
teacher  feels  deeply  and  intelligently  the  advan- 
tage and  desirability  of  having  a  library  in  the 
school — is  in  earnest  and  enthusiastic  about  it — 
the  same  feeling  can  readily  be  imparted  to  the 
whole  school,  unless  the  teacher  be  an  excep- 
tionally weak  one.  And  when  once  the  school 
has  the  "library  fever."  it  will  soon  be  carried 
home  to  the  parents,  and  some  at  least  will 
catch  it  too.  Where  there  is  a  live,  progressive, 
intelligent  Board  of  Directors,  the  wholesome 
contagion  may  be  made  to  be  felt  even  there. 
This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  enterprise, 
but  it  is  never  essential,  and  ought  never  to  be 
depended  on  to  any  g^eat  extent,  as  this  feeling 
of  dependence  may  relax  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  pupils. 

Having  thus  spread  the  "library  fever"  as 
much  as  possible,  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  scholars,  and  spoken  of  it  to  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  parents  and  enlisted  their  in- 
terest and  aid,  the  next  thing  is  to  organize  the 
school  for  actual  work. 

There  are  many  forms  of  organization.  One 
which  we  know  to  have  been  tried  successfully, 
is  to  form  the  school  into  a  Library  Association, 
with  a  monthly  or  weekly  membership  fee  of 
one  or  more  cents.  Arrangements  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  that  no  scholar  shall  be  de- 
barred from  using  the  library  because  of  inabil- 
ity to  pay  this  fee.  There  the  help  of  interested 
parents,  Directors,  or  other  friends,  can  best  be 
utilized.  If  all  these  fees  together  amount  only 
to  enough  to  buy  one  book  every  month,  it  will 
insure  a  steady  growth  for  the  library.  Even 
half  as  rapid  an  increase  as  this  is  not  too  slow. 
For  it  is  only  the  steady,  regular  increase.  It 
can  readily  be  supplemented,  for  instance,  by 
the  gift  of  books  to  the  library  from  some  of  the 
scholars,  occasional  gifts  from  friends,  by  some- 
times taking  up  a  collection  for  the  purpose  at 
a  school  entertainment,  or  by  giving  an  enter- 
tainment and  charging  a  small  admission  price, 
letting  it  be  generally  known  that  the  proceeds 
are  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  There  are 
a  great  many  ways  available  to  the  active,  en- 
ergetic teacher. 


If  the  will  is  present — the  determination  to 
have  a  library — there  is  not  a  school  in  the  State 
that  need  be  without  one.  And  there  certainly 
is  none  that  ought  to  be,  or  can  atford  to  be. 
unless  it  is  willing  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  true  education,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  helps,  and  most  essential 
agencies,  in  the  attainment  of  real  culture  and 
refinement. 

JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWbXL's  WORKS. 

If  we  were  asked  what  American  writer's 
works  we  considered  most  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  literature,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
reply :  "  The  works  of  James  Russell  Lowell." 
They  are  most  thoroughly  and  distinctively 
.American.  Not  only  Californian.  like  Bret 
Harte's  ;  nor  only  Louisianian.  or  Tennessean  ;^ 
not  only  Northern,  Eastern,  or  Southern,  but 
broadly,  comprehensively,  distinctively  Ameri- 
can. Lowell  represents  the  highest  plane  of 
American  culture.  By  his  writings,  supple- 
mented by  his  personal  presence  in  England 
while  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  or  all  men  before  him  in 
gaining  recognition,  respect  and  admiration 
abroad  for  .American  literature.  But  apart  from 
all  this,  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  all 
his  writings  is  so  pure,  bracing  and  uplifting,  as 
to  make  their  study  desirable  on  this  account. 
He  is  the  manliest  of  our  poets,  the  most  schol- 
arly of  our  critics  and  essayists,  full  of  the  most 
homely  common  sense  expressed  in  the  most 
graceful  and  engaging  language  and  style. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  three  of 
his  most  charming  volumes,  which  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  have  published  in  their  exquisite 
Riverside  Aldine  Series,  his  Fireside  Travels 
and  Bigloiv  Papers,  the  latter  in  tvvo  volumes. 
The  same  firm  publish  also  his  Poems  (8  vo. 
$2),  in  which  the  Biglow  Papers  are  included; 
My  Study  Windows  (8  vo.  $2.),  and  Amon^ 
My  Books  (2  vols.  8  vo.  $2  each).  The  com- 
plete works  can  also  be  had  in  five  beautiful 
uniform  crown  octavo  volumes  ($9). 

Thanks  to  our  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  our 
schools  have  been  made  acquainted  with  some 
of  his  most  charming  short  poems.  Above  all 
other  poets,  not  excepting  Bryant,  Lowell  is  the  • 
lover  and  celebrant  of  the  trees.  As  none  other, 
he  admires  not  only  their  physical  beauty,  but 
enters  into  their  very  soul  and  expresses  their 
inner  thoughts.  His  muse  attains  her  highest 
flight,  however,  in  the  noble  Commemoration 
Ode,  well-nigh  perfect  in  form  and  sentiment. 
But  for  inspiring  thoughts  and  ennobling  senti- 
ments, many  of  them  expressed  in  word- nug- 
gets of  surpassing  beauty  and  strength,  we 
turn  to  his  Cathedral,  The  Present  Crisis,  Co- 
lumbus, and  many  shorter  gems.  Certainly 
Lowell  is  our  greatest  living  poet.  He  is  so  ac- 
knowledged by  our  scholars,  though  not  yet 
so  thoroughly  domesticated  in  our  homes  and 
households  as  he  deserves  to  be. 

My  Study  Windows  contains  his  well  known 
delightful  essays  on  My  Garden  Acquaintance, 
A  Cjood  Word   for  Winter,  and  On  a  Certain 
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Condescension  in  Foreigners.  The  remaining 
ten  essays  are  chiefly  literary  reviews  and 
critiques,  exhaustive  studies,  graceful,  and  en- 
riched on  every  page  with  his  brilliant  humor 
and  scholarly  erudition,  of  subjects  like  Carlyle, 
Thoreau,  Swinburne's  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Em- 
erson as  a  Lecturer,  Pope,  the  famous  one  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  charming  paper  on 
a  Library  of  Old  Authors,  besides  several  others. 
Among  My  Books  consists  of  eleven  matchless 
papers,  six  in  the  first  volume  and  five  in  the 
second.  Besides  the  essavs  on  Witchcraft  and 
on  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  there  are 
the  ones  on  Dry  den,  Shakespeare  Once  More, 
Lessing.  Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalists, 
Dante,  Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Milton  and  Keats. 
A  study  of  these  volumes,  so  keen  yet  sympa- 
thetic, so  thorough  yet  delightfully  entertaining, 
such  models  of  literary  method,  spirit  and  style, 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  course  in  literature  at 
most  colleges.  An  acquaintance  with  Lowell 
constitutes  a  strong  claim  to  literary  culture. 

RECENT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  have  on  our  table  three  specimen  vol- 
umes of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.'s  College  Series  of 
Greek  Authors,  edited  by  Profs.  J.  W.  White  of 
Harvard  and  Thos.  D.  Seymour  of  Yale.  The 
volumes  are  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Language 
and  Verse  of  Homer"  (12  mo.  pp.  104.  Price, 
50  cts.  by  mail.) ;  a  text-edition  of  Euripides* 
"  Bacchantes  "  (12  mo.  pp.  64,  22  cts.  by  mail.), 
and  Plato's  "Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito," 
with  historical  and  critical  Introduction,  Appen- 
dix on  Athenian  Courts  of  Law,  the  Greek  text 
and  full  notes,  besides  a  brief  account  of  the 
various  MSS.  and  editions  of  Plato  (12  mo.  pp. 
204,  $1  by  mail).  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
paper,  but  at  a  slightly  advanced  price  can  also 
be  had  in  cloth  binding,  which  is  always  far 
preferable.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  furnish 
editions  of  the  Greek  classics  that  shall  embody, 
in  text  and  comment,  the  best  results  of  the 
latest  philological  research.  The  notes  are  ju- 
dicious, paper  and  typography  most  excellent, 
as  indeed^  nearly  all  tne  books  of  this  firm  are. 
We  heartily  commend  the  Series. 
>n  The  same  house  have  sent  us  also  Wentworth 
fe^&  Reed's  First  Steps  in  Number,  a  Primary 
Arithmetic  (Pupil's  edition,  12  mo.  pp.  158, 
price  by  mail,  85  cts;  teacher's  edition,  12  mo. 
pp. .474,  by  mail,  |i).  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
series  to  which  these  volumes  belong.  CTbey 
are  based  on  rational  principles,  clearly  ar- 
ranged, constructive  in  method,  and  very  prac- 
tical in  application^  In  the  hands  of  the  live 
teacher  these  First  Steps  in  Number  ought  to 
help  materially  in  making  arithmetic  less  of  a 
bua^bear  and  more  of  a  pleasure  in  our  primary 
Q  schools.  The  Grammar  St/tool  Arithmetic  {12 
mo.  pp.  372,  price  by  mail,  85  cts.)  belongs  to 
the  same  series,  and  is  based  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  and  plan,  butfaesigned  for  pupils 
already  somewhat  advancea  in  numbers,  and 
capable  of  a  moderate  power  of  independent 
thought^  It  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the 
learning  of  set  rules  and  formulas,  and  gives 
abundant  practice  in  the  solution  of  examples 
and    problems.     A    valuable    feature   are    the 
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chapters  on  the  Metric  System  and  on  Mensu- 
ration. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  send  us 
their  Reception  Day,  No,  4  (i6mo.  paper,  pp. 
156,  price,  25  cts.).  Its  recitations  and  decla- 
mations are  wisely  selected,  chiefly  from  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  standard  authors  and 
orators.  Its  dialogues  are  fresh  and  sprightly, 
and  free  from  objectionable  sentiments,  expres- 
sions, or  allusions.  What  will,  however,  most 
commend  the  book  to  our  schools  is  its  special 
class  exercises  for  Christmas,  Arbor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  tree  planting,  Washington's 
birthday,  and  for  the  close  of  school.  The 
book  is  well  worth  examining^  by  our  teachers. 
Tommy's  First  Speaker,  published  by  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Jr.»  Chicago,  is  designed  only** for 
little  boys  and  girls,!*  and  is "  Edited  by 
Tommy  Himself*  (i2mo.  pp.  160,  price,  5octs.| 
It  can  be  heartily  commended  to  primary  ana 
even  secondary  schools.  There  is  enough  in  it 
to  And  something  suitable  for  any  boy  or  girl. 

The  Great  Poets  as  Religious  Teachers.  By 
John  H.  Morrison.  j6mo.  pp.  200.  New  York  : 
Harper  &*  Bros.  Price  $1. 
This  earnest  and  thoughtful  little  volume  will  be 
found  helpful  and  invigorating  by  every  one  who  will 
read  it.  The  author  correctly  holds  that  "  the  great 
purpose  of  life  in  training  and  educating  men  and 
women,  is  to  call  out  what  is  noblest  and  best  in 
them;  to  inspire  them  with  high  aims;  to  enlarge 
and  purify  their  minds  by  familiarity  inath  the  grand- 
est thoughts  and  lives;  and  especially  to  exercise 
their  highest  faculties  by  the  truest  and  largest  con- 
ceptions of  nature,  man,  and  God.  The  great  poets, 
seers,  prophets,  who  have  been  the  vanguard  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  and  who,  by  lifting  men  up  to 
a  higher  consciousness  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
have  kept  them  moving  forward  towards  a  higher 
ideal,  must  always  hold  the  highest  place  in  every 
well'organized  and  healthful  condition  of  society." 
This  is  the  key-note  to  the  eight  graceful  essays  that 
make  up  the  book.  Their  purpo.ne  is  not  to  give  an 
exhaustive  exposition  of  the  subject ;  but  only  to  in- 
dicate, as  it  were,  how  the  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  imagination  feeds  the  spirit  of  man  with  food 
finer,  more  elusive,  yet  fully  as  important  as  any  that 
is  furnished  by  the  sciences  and  philosophy.  CThe 
chapters  on  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  are  ex- 
quisite fragments  of  the  highest,  truest  kind  of  liter- 
ary study  J  We  commend  the  little  volume,  so  taste- 
fully printed,  proportioned,  and  bound,  to  every 
admirer  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. ^We 
need  more  works  conceived  and  executed  in  just  the 
spirit  and  noble  purpose  of  this  one.*^ 

History  of  French  Literature,  By  Henri  Van 
(^  Laun.   Three  Vols,  in  one,  complete.  8vo.  Pp,  jg2. 

^42y  467.     New   York:     G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Price  $3.^0. 

Last  month  we  called  attention  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  satisfactory  history  of  English  literature. 
The  handsome  book  before  us  is  the  best,  and  indeed 
the  only  complete  history  of  French  literature  in  our 
language.  As  the  English  translator  of  Taine's  his- 
tory, Prof.  Van  I^un  is  of  course  almost  imbued  with 
the  great  Frenchman's  literary  theories.  He  believes 
that  '*  the  history  of  a  literature  is  the  history  of  a 
people ;"  not  only  ^sa  knowledge  of  the  latter  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  former,  but  ince 
versa  also.  This  principle  is  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of;  hence  the  chief  «xcellence  of  the  work  he- 
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fore  us.  In  Vol.  I.  French  Literature  is  considered 
from  its  origin  to  the  Renaissance.  The  ongin  of  the 
nation  and  its  language,  their  history  and  modifica- 
tions during  the  feudal  ages,  the  troubadours,  early 
epics,  chronicles,  miracle  plays,  etc.,  are  all  graphically 
described  and  their  influence  clearly  traced.  Then 
came  the  Renaissance  and  its  influence.  In  Vol.  II. 
we  are  brought  down  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
Vol.  III.  through  the  Revolution,  the  Restoration,  to 
the  end  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  work  is  written  in  a  most  entertaining 
style  from  beginning  to  end.  Qt  succeeds  admirably 
in  showing  the  true  character,  quality,  and  rank  of 
ev^ry  French  author  of  any  note,  his  relation  to  his 
times,  and  his  influence  on  the  future.^  Abundant 
specimens  of  each  author's  work  are  given,  and  each 
one  is  treated  not  only  historically  but  also  critically. 
The  work  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Taine's  or  Welsh's 
English  Literature,  or  with  Scherer's  German.  No 
public  or  teachers'  library  ought  to  be  without  a  re- 
liable history  of  the  literature  which  counts  among 
its  writers  such  names  as  Comeille,  D'Aubign^,  Des- 
cartes, Moliere,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Guizot, 
Hugo,  Balzac,  and  others  nearly  a^  eminent  m  the 
world  of  thought  and  letters ;  and  there  is  none  better 
than  Van  Lann's. 

A    Wonder-Book   for    Girls    and    Boys.    By 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,     Parts  I.  and  II.  i6mo. 

Q       Pp.  jg6.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  ^  Co.  Price. 

^       ij  cents  each  ;  or  the  two  bound  together  in  cloth, 

40  cents. 

These  are  Nos.  17  and  18  of  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  of  whose  general  characteristics  and  ex- 
cellence  we  have  several  times  made  mention  in 
noticing  the  sixteen  preceding  numbers.  Fairy  tales 
and  wonder  stories  cannot  be  made  by  any  one  man. 
They  must  grow  from  the  imagination  and  experience 
of  generations.  If  they  could  be  made,  Hawthorne 
above  all  others  would  certainly  have  been  the  man 
to  do  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  exquisite  stories  of  his 
Wonder-Book — the  Gorgon's  Head,  the  Golden 
Touch,  the  Paradise  of  Children,  the  Three  Golden 
Apples,  the  Miraculous  Pitcher,  and  the  Chimaera. 
They  come  nearer  to  the  charm  of  the  genuine  folk- 
lore growth  than  any  other  attempt  of  the  kind.  For 
the  purpose  in  view  in  this  Series,  they  are  better  than 
any  mere  folk-lore  would  be.  For(|hey  are  as  good 
specimens  of  pure,  graceful,  almost  perfect  literary 
style  as  are  to  be  had  anywhere.  A  For  literary  classes 
and  clubs,  we  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  than 
this  whole  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

American  Political  Ideas,  Viewed  from  the  Stand- 
point of    Universal  History,      By   John    Fiske. 
i2fno.,  pp,  1^8,     New    York:   Harper   «5r*   Bros. 
Price  $1, 
The  Unseen  World  and  Other  Essays.    By 
John  Fiske.     i2mo.,  gilt  top,  pp.  j4g.     Boston  : 
Houghtou,  Mifflin  <Sr*  Co.     Price,  $2. 
The  versatility  of  Prof.  Fiske  is  not  the  least  strik- 
ing of  his  qualities.     Acknowledged  as  the  clearest 
and  most  thorough  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of 
evolution  in  this  country,  lie  at  the  same  time  displays 
a  degree  of  theological  erudition  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  professor  of  theology.     In  American  Political 
Ideas,  and  in  the  essays  in  The  Unseen  World,  on 
Historical  Difficulties,  The  Famine  of  1770  in  Ben- 
gal, Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  Athenian  and  Amer- 
ican Life,  he  proves  himself  possessed  not  only  of  a 
marvellous  familiarity  with  historical   facts,  but  as 
well  of  certain  gifts  that  would  make  him  one  of  the 
most  perfect  historians,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Again,  in  the  essays  on  Nathan  the  Wise,  Longfel- 


low's Dante,  and  others,  he  writes  with  all  the  ease 
and  skill  of  an  authority  on  purely  literary  topics. 
He  has  contributed  also  to  geology,  comparative 
mythology,  philology  and  paleontology,  essays  of 
marked  value  to  those  sciences.  In  fact,  whatever 
he  writes  on  he  illumines.  American  Political  Ideas 
consists  of  three  lectures,  first  delivered  in  London. 
No  clearer  exposition  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in 
them,  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  American  politics. 
Their  origin  and  development,  their  strength  and 
weakness,  and  their  "  manifest  destiny,"  are  shown 
m  a  masterly  manner.  They  cannot  but  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  student  and  teacher  of  American  history. 
In  The  Unseen  World,  Prof.  Fiske,  besides  the  essays 
already  mentioned,  treats  of  the  Unseen  World  of 
Realities,  the  To-morrow  of  Death,  the  Jesus  of  His- 
tory, the  Christ  of  Dogma,  A  Word  about  Miracles, 
and  similar  vital  questions,  all  from  the  standpoint  of 
Evolution — never,  however,  otherwise  than  in  a  rev- 
erent spirit.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  of  all  his  works,  particularly  as  it 
contains  the  first  outlines  and  earliest  germs,  as  it 
were,  of  a  more  elaborate  work  on  Christianity  which 
he  has  promised  to  write,  and  which  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest  and  curiosity.  Even  where  one 
does  not  agree  with  him,  he  is  instructive,  .suggestive, 
edifying — a  writer  who  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education  ;  or  The  Princi- 

0  pies  and  Practice  of  Teaching.   By  T,  Tate,   With 

an  Introduction  by  E.  E.  Sheib,  A,  M,     i2mo. 

PP'  33/'     ^^^  y^^^  '    ^'  L'  LCellogg  <Sr*  Co. 

Q^his  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  pedagogics  of  the 
many  that  are  extant.\  It  is  divided  into  five  parts:  I, 
On  Method  as  Apphed  to  Education,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  educational  methods;  II.  On  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Faculties, 
many  parts  of  which  need  modification  and  correc- 
ti6n  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in  psychology 
within  the  thirty  years  since  Prof.  Tate  first  wrote  his 
work;  III.  On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Dif- 
ferent Methods  and  Systems  of  Instruction  ;  IV.  On 
the  Application  of  Diflferent  Systems  and  Methods  to 
the  various  Branches  of  Elementary  Education,  t.  e. 
to  History,  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Drawing,  Writing,  etc.;  and  V.  On 
School  Organization  and  r)iscipline,  which,  though 
also  needing  considerable  modification  for  schools 
under  our  system  and  in  these  times,  is  yet  a  most 
suggestive  part  of  the  work.  The  book  Q^serves  a 
place  in  every  Teachers'  Libraryjand  will  well  repay 
earnest  study.  r 

Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys.  A  Double  Story 
for  young  and  Old.  By  Ariel,  With  Original 
I/lustrations  by  Francis  Perry.  Squ.  umo.  Pp. 
262.  Boston  :  Ginn  &^  Co. 
We  fail  to  see  the  humor  or  the  purpose  in  this 
book.  Yet  peradventure  with  some  study  and  thought 
we  might  see  the  latter.  But  we  are  sure  that  few 
young  folks  would  ever  "  see  the  point"  of  the  satire 
which  is  all  that  justifies  the  production  of  the  vol- 
ume in  so  tasteful  a  style,  on  such  excellent  paper, 
and  in  such  clear,  beautiful  type.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  "  Mouse  Boys"  will  amuse  children ; 
the  pictures  are  funny  enough  for  that.  But  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  mere  amusement  was  what 
"  Ariel"  intended.  She  aimed  at  something  more 
and  higher  than  to  arouse  a  laugh.  And  this,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  what  we  fear  she  failed  in. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  presentment  of  the  pranks, 
adventures,  naughtiness  and  son'ows  of  the  **  Mouse 
Boys,"  that  will  stir  the  thoughts  or  touch  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  average  human  boy  or  girl. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION  FOREVER. 


g"0.  p.  morkis. 
Wm.  Vincbkt  Wali^ci'. 


-^^^ 


1.  A       sonj;     for    our  ban  -  ner,  the  watch  -  word  recall.  Which  jjave  the    Re-pub  -  lie    her 

2.  What  God     in    His  in  -  fi  -  nite   wis-dom  designed,  And     armed  with  the  weapons     of 


sta-tion,      "U  -  nit  -  ed    we   stand,     di  -   vid-ed   we  fall,"  It      made  and  preserved  us    a 
thun-der.      Not      all    the  earth's  despots  or  factions  combined,  Have  the  power    to  con  -  quer  or 


na  -  tion.         The     un  -  ion    of  likes,  the     un  -  ion    of  lands.  The  un  -  ion   of  states  none  can 
sun  •  der.         The     un  •  ion    of  lakes,  the     un  -  ion    of  lands.  The  un  -  ion   of  states  none  can  . 


^^m. 


sev  -  cr,     The     un  -  ion  of  hearts,  the  un  -  ion  A  hands.  And  the  fla»;  of  our  Un  ■  ion  for  -  ev  -  er. 


Wfr^^^, 


-•••" 


CRADLE  SONG  OF  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 


1.  Ba.by,   sleep!  shadows  creep  Down  the   hillsides  dark  and   lonj;'.  Slum-ber     soft  -  ly, 

2.  Ba-by,   sleep!  low    I    weep,  Lest     I     wake  ihee     in     my    woe !  Where  the  camp-fires 

3.  Ba-by,   sleep !  an  -  gels  keep  Ho  -  ly      vig  -  ils     o'er   thy   head  I  And    thy   moth-er*s 


\  \      \  r  I  , 


1^^ 


._j__j. 


and  thy  dreaming  May  perchance  have  brighter  seeming,  For  thy  mother's  eta -die  song! 
gleam  and  quiv  -  er,  Far  a  -  way  be  •  side  the  riv  -  er,  Fa  -  ther  thinks  of  thee,  I  know! 
life  seems  sweeter.  Griefs  grow  dim,  and  joys  com-plet  -  er.    Singing     by  thy    era •  die     bed! 


THE 
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CHAUTAUQUA  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CIRCLE. 

BY  BDWASD  EVERETT  HALE. 


ONE  hears  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
places.  What  is  it?  Can  an  old  hack,  used 
to  condensation,  tell  in  twenty-five  hundred 
words?     Let  us  try. 

I.  It  is  based  on  a  plan  bf  home-reading 
in  regular  system.  At  this  moment  it  con- 
sists of  about  one  hundred  thousand  readers, 
more  or  less,  who  are  reading  in  the  system 
proposed.  Most  of  these  are  in  America, 
some  are  in  Jap^,  and  the  rest  are  else- 
where, in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  ocean,  or  tossed  upon  the  sea  in  shi[)s. 

a.  The  reading  is  selected  and  arranged 
for  men  and  women,  not  boys  and  girls. 
The  average  age  of  the  readers  in  the  Circle 
is  probably  above  thirty-five  years. 

3.  The  course  of  reading  is  in  the  English 
language. 

4.  It  is  arranged  for  four  years,— supposing 
at  the  least,  say,  five  hours'  reading  a  week. 
But  it  is  so  elastic,  above  this  minimum,  that 
a  member  of  the  Circle  receives  instructions 
and  suggestions  for  a  much  wider  range; 
and  in  fact,  I  think,  most  members  read 
much  more  than  five  hours  a  week  within 
the  broad  directions  of  the  coarse. 

5.  It  follows,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  out- 
lines of  an  old-fashioned  college  course, 
omitting  the  mathematics  entirely.  Where 
it  is  followed  with  the  supplementary  read- 
ing, it  gives  a  student  much  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  literature,  physical  and  moral 
science,  and  mental  philosophy,  as  in  an  old- 
fashioned   college   the  average  student   re- 


ceived. But  it  makes  no  attempt  to  give 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  or  foreign  lan- 
guages which  he  receives,  or  that  of  mathe- 

At  this  point  the  professors  in  old-fashioned 
colleges  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror,  give 
the  magazine  to  the  poor,  and  go  out  to 
make  original  researches  on  the  I^-parox- 
ytone.  Let  them.  You  and  I,  dear  reader, 
will  advance  calmly  and  make  some  calcu- 
lations. 

The  college  student  s^nds  half  his  time 
at  lectures  or  in  the  recitation  room.  The 
reader  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  cannot  spend  any 
of  his  time  so.  The  average  college  student 
spends  half  his  time  in  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  He- 
brew. The  reader  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  can- 
not study  either  of  these  languages,  in  its 
course.  Of  the  remaining  time  of  study, 
the  average  college  student  gives,  say,  one- 
third  to  mathematics.  There  are  no  mathe- 
matics in  the  Chautauquan  course. 

Now,  suppose  the  average  college  student 
takes  forty-eight  hours  a  week  for  study,  lec- 
ture, and  recitations.  One-half  of  tliis,  in 
study,  will  be  twenty-four  hours;  one-half 
of  this,  on  languages,  will  he  twelve  hours. 
Deduct  one-third  of  the  remaining  twelve 
hours  for  mathematics,  and  you  leave  him 
eight  hours  a  week's  reading  of  literature, 
physical  and  moral  science,  mental  philoso- 
phy, and  social  economy.  It  is  in  these 
studies  ohly  that  "  Chautauqua"  undertakes 
to  lead  its  circle  of  readers.     Those  readers 
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who  take  ten  hours  only  a  week,  pass  the 
average  of  study  of  the  average  college  stu- 
dent in  those  lines. 

The  Chautauquan  student  reads  when  he 
can,  where  he  can.  He  works  without  the 
advantages  of  the  presence  of  a  teacher,  and 
without  its  disadvantages.  He  works  with- 
out the  advantages  of  studying  two  or  three 
languages  at  once,  and  without  its  disad- 
vantages. 

He  forms  the  habit  of  daily  reading  on 
system, — the  habit  which  probably  does 
more  for  the  happiness  of  the  man  who 
forms  it  than  any  other  indoor  habit  which 
could  be  formed.  Fortunately,  too,  he  can 
read  outdoors  very  often. 

Of  the  hundred  thousand  readers  in  the 
**  Circle,*'  also,  every  one  is  reading  because 
he  wants  to.  This  is  much  more  than  I 
could  say  of  my  average  college  students,  re- 
garding whom,  indeed,  I  have  now  nothing 
more  to  say. 

It  will,  of  course,  happen  that  if  in  any 
neighborhood  several  people  are  reading  at 
one  time  in  the  system  of  the  **  Circle,*' 
they  will  find  each  other  out,  they  will  meet 
together,  in  more  or  less  form,  as  a  local 
circle,  for  mutual  help,  or  for  the  pleasure  or 
stimulus  of  society.  When  you  see  in  your 
local  newspaper  the  announcement  of  a 
"Chautauqua  meeting,*'  it  is  probably  that 
of  some  such  local  circle.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  a  "  local  circle.  *  * .  There  is  many  a 
*'  Chautauquan  "  who  reads  quite  alone,  with 
no  other  knowledge  of  other  Chautauquans 
than  he  gains  from  the  monthly  journal  in 
which  he  receives  his  instructions.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  spirit  of  the  local  circles 
helps  forward  the  interest  of  the  readers, 
and  is  a  good  feature  of  the  plan.  It  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  the  best  people  of 
the  same  village  all  interested  in  the  same 
thing  in  some  one  winter,  and  to  have  that 
same  thing  something  better  than  personal 
politics.  To  have  young  men  and  women, 
old  men  and  old  ladies,  middle-aged  men 
and  middle-aged  wives  of  theirs,  interested 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Browning's 
poems,  hunting  up  the  things  alluded  to, 
guessing  the  conundrums,  puzzling  over  the 
suggestions,  and  wondering  at  the  myst^ies, 
— this  is  a  great  improvement  on  leaving 
them  to  wonder  why  the  Simpkinses  shut  up 
their  house  and  did  not  leave  Mary  Morgan 
in  it,  as  they  did  last  year. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see,  when  you  give 
the  diplomas  to  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course,  how  they  really  represent  '*  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  Of  a  class  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  who  have  been 


reading  for  four  years,  I  gave  the  certificates 
of  study  to  about  one  hundred.  Twice,  in 
this  company,  I  came  on  a  father  and 
daughter  who  had  studied  together.  Many 
of  them  were  men  and  women  older  than  I 
am;  that  is  to  say,  bom  before  General 
Grant  was  born.  The  whole  class  has  repre- 
sentatives in  almost  every  State,  and  would 
include  people  of  almost  every  occupation. 
All  that  it  needs  to  belong  is  the  disposition, 
a  decent  preliminary  common-school  educa- 
tion, eight  dollars  a  year  for  books  and  fees, 
and  the  command  of  five  hours  a  week  or 
more  of  one's  time.  This  is  to  say  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  course  is  open  to  any  one. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  great  series  of 
plans  for  public  education  known  as  the 
** Chautauqua  plans"  were  fairly  started. 
Many  men  of  many  minds  have  contributed 
suggestions  which  have  been  embodied  in 
them. 

But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
founder  of  the  Chautauqua  Summer  Meet-, 
ings  was  Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
a  distinguished  inventor,  for  years  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  saw 
the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  admirable 
machinery  which  had  given  dignity  to  the 
old  Camp-Meeting  of  Aiperica,  so  that  on 
the  beautiful  camp -meeting  ground  at  Chau- 
tauqua a  summer  school  for  Sunday-school 
workers,  with  lectures  on  every  variety  of 
useful  learning,  might  be  established.  For 
ten  years  and  more  these  summer  schools, 
with  lectures  and  entertainments  almost  in- 
numerable, have  been  carried  on  at  that 
charming  watering-place.  These  have  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Vincent,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  C.  L. 
S.  C,  a  man  of  marvellous  power  of  organi- 
zation, and,  best  of  all,  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  American  people, — a  people  whom 
he  understands,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any  liv- 
ing man.  Neither  Mr.  Miller  nor  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, nor  any  of  the  friends  who  worked  with 
them,  was  satisfied  even  with  the  large  con- 
stituency which  meets  once  a  year  at  Chau- 
tauqua. They  saw  that  it  was  possible  to 
use  the  post-office  and  the  press,  to  carry  to 
every  home  no  small  part  of  the  advantages 
which  young  people  receive  who  go  from 
home  to  college.  Out  of  this  possibility 
have  grown  the  varied  plans  known  as  the 
Chautauquan  plans. 

Of  course,  when  they  began,  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  books  for  such  study  at  home 
was  very  great.  There  is  a  good  story  told 
of  the  amazement  felt  by  Harper  Brothers 
when  they  received  from  this  unknown 
"Circle"  its  order  for  five  hundred  copies 
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of  Green's  "History  of  England."  Har- 
pers and  all  other  publishers  have  found  out 
long  ago  what  a  purchase  for  '*  Chautauqua  " 
means.  But  Green's  History,  admirable  as 
it  is,  is  not  a  good  text-book,  or  foundation 
history,  for  other  reading  to  start  from ;  it 
presupposes  a  great  deal.  If  you  will  think 
of  it,  when  a  young  man  comes  to  you  for 
advice  about  his  reading  you  often  puzzle 
him  sadly.  You  say,  "I  should  tell  you  to 
read  X's  book,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  X 
was  a  fool,  and  half  of  what  he  says  is  un- 
true." This  is  a  sort  of  opinion,  somewhat 
discouraging,  which  a  trained  scholar  is  apt 
to  give.  He  does  not  know,  perhaps,  how 
very  discouraging  it  is  to  the  neophyte.  • 

Chautauqua  has  had  years  upon  years  in 
which  to  study  the  advice  it  shall  give  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  such  students.  It  has  its 
own  successes  and  its  own  mistakes  to  profit 
by.  In  many  instances  the  board  of  manage- 
ment have  found  it  necessary  to  have  their 
own  books  written.  To  name  only  three  or 
four,  and  this  because  I  happen  to  have 
read  them, — Dr.  Wilkinson's  hand-books  of 
"Latin  and  Greek  Literature,"  Dr.  Steele's 
book  of  "Political  Economy,"  and  Mr. 
Appleton's  "  Chemistry,"  are  admirably  well 
written,  and  fill  the  purpose  singularly  well. 
We  do  not  doubt  that,  among  so  many 
readers,  some  find  them  too  full  and  some 
too  scanty.  But  readers  or  critics  must  re- 
member that  the  object  is  to  provide  a  stem- 
root,  or  if  you  please,  f9undation,  for  other 
more  extensive  reading,  and  that  suggestions 
or  instructions  for  such  extensive  reading  are 
given  carefully  and  steadily. 

All  readers  are  invited  to  address  the  Cen- 
tral Staff,  when  they  have  inquiries  to  make 
or  doubts  to  solve.  For  the  answers  given 
to  such  requests,  the  monthly  journal  called 
' '  The  Chautauquan ' '  is  publbhed.  So  many 
of  the  readers  use  it,  that  its  circulation  in 
America  alone  is  at  this  time  fifty  thousand 
copies,  while  there  is  considerable  circulation 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  depart- 
ment of  this  journal  is  devoted  distinctly  to 
the  needs  of  the  "Circle."  Some  of  the 
required  books,  when  written  expressly  for 
it,  have  been  first  published  in  the  "Chau- 
tauquan^" and  any  reader  who  writes  for 
information  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  office  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  receives  his  answer  here. 

Thus  much  for  the  theory  of  the  Circle. 
How  does  it  work  in  practice ; 

The  answer  must  be  somewhat  indefinite. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  plan  is  popular. 
The  number  of  readers  who  reported  at  head- 
quarters for  the  class  of  1 881-1885  was  about 
5000.     The  next  year  14,000  reported,  the 


next  year  18,000,  and  last  year  20,000- 
This  year  the  number  is  likely  to  rise  to 
25,000.  All  these  people  register  their 
names  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where  is  the  cen- 
tral office.  Of  course,  however,  there  are 
many  readers  who  join  local  circles,  and 
work  with  them,  who  do  not  register  at  the 
centre.  They  do  not  mean  to  keep  on,  or 
they  do  not  care  for  the  diploma,  or  they 
are  afraid  to  seem  to  pledge  themselves  to 
anything. 

Of  those  who  do  register  at  the  beginning, 
about  one  quarter  part  report,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  as  having  read  the  whole  course. 
Very  many  of  thfese  read  much  more  than 
the  required  minimum.  A  formal  diploma 
is  given  to  all  who  attain  this  minimum  and 
ask  for  it,  and  diplomas  with  certain  addi- 
tional seals  are  given  to  those  who  read  more. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  diplomas  were 
given  in  1884  to  the  class  which  had  begun 
in  1880.  If  the  student  wishes,  this  diploma 
is  sent  him  by  mail.  But  a  custom  has  growu 
up  of  giving  diplomas  at  the  "assemblies" 
held  in  different  States  for  summer  study,  of 
which  that  at  Chautauqua  is  the  oldest,  the 
largest,  the  longest  in  time,  and  the  most 
fully  organized.  There  are  fifteen  in  all  of 
these  local  summer  "assemblies,"  and  it  is 
the  effort  of  the  management  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  officers  at  each  of 
them.  "Recognition  Day"  at  such  an  as- 
sembly becomes  a  sort  of  Commencement 
for  those  "  Chautauquans"  who  meet  there. 

At  Chautauqua,  New  York,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  I  was  present  at  the  "Recogni- 
tion Day,"  and  delivered  an  address  to  the 
"graduates,"  who  had  kindly  called  me  an 
honorary  member.  I  personally  gave  their 
diplomas  to  a  hundred  of  the  class,  and,  in  a 
visit  of  four  or  five  days,  I  think  I  talked 
with  half  of  them.  So  I  can  say  that  people 
read  from  one  or  another  motive,  but  almost 
always  with  the  idea  of  reading  more.  Old 
college  graduates,  professional  men,  read. 
Teachers  read.  Fathers  and  mothers  read, 
when  they  begin  to  see  how  they  may  need 
what  they  read  to  help  their  children. 
People  read  aloud  in  families,  occupying  an 
hour  or  two  every  evening  with  reading. 
Take,  in  a  word,  two  or  three  dozen  of  the 
most  intelligent  people,  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations, whom  you  may  find  in  any  well- 
organized  and  well-educated  American  town, 
and  you  will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  average 
Chautauquan  readers  as  we  see  them  on  "Re- 
cognition Day."  Of  course,  on  such  a  day, 
you  do  not  see  the  three-quarters  of  the  readers 
who  begin  and  never  finish,  or  who  finish  this 
course  and  do  not  care  to  ask  for  a  diploma. 
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What  you  find  almost  universally  among 
tliose  who  read  four  years,  is  a  disposition  to 
go  farther.  It  is  mostly  to  meet  their  wishes 
that  ''Chautauqua"  has  set  on  foot  other 
|)lans,  as  the  School  of  Theology,  the  School 
•of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Town  and  Country 
Club,  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Assem- 
blies; and  in  general  the  Chautauqua  Uni- 
versity, which  is  the  incorporated  body  that 
has  the  oversight  of  all  these  institutions. 

Century  Magazine* 


TEACHING    PRIMARY  READING :  II. 


THE  MENTAL  ELEMENT  IN  READING. 


BY  DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


READING,  or  Elocution,  as  shown  by  a 
careful  analysis,  embraces  three  general 
divisions  or  elements ;  the  Mental  Element, 
the  Vocal  Element,  and  the  Physical  Ele- 
ment. A  philosophy  of  vocal  expression, 
developed  under  these  three  heads,  which 
embrace  the  entire  subject,  is  most  inter- 
esting and  practical  to  the  elocutionist  and 
public  speaker.  The  course  in  primary  in- 
struction can  also  be  most  conveniently  pre- 
sented under  these  three  divisions  of  the 
subject.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
speak  of  the  first  of  these  three  divisions, 
the  Mental  Element  in  teaching  reading. 

The  Mental  Element  in  reading  is  that 
which  pertains  to  the  mind.  This  element 
lies  at  the  basis  of  good  reading.  Thought 
and  expression  both  have  their  origin  in  the 
mind.  The  mind  thinks  the  thought,  and 
in  correct  reading  the  voice  should  express 
just  what  is  in  the  mind.  Good  reading 
is  based  on  correct  thinking.  The  mind 
thus  determines  and  shapes  the  matter  to  be 
expressed,  and  also  gives  color  and  meaning 
to  the  voice  in  expression.  The  first  condi- 
tion of  good  reading  is  that  pupils  should  un- 
derstand that  reading  is  merely  having  some- 
thing in  the  mind  and  telling  it, 

Reading  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  based 
on  certain  fundamental  principles.  All 
these  principles  of  reading,  it  will  be  readily 
seen,  have  their  origin  in  the  mind.  These 
principles  are  of  two  kinds: — first,  those 
which  relate  to  the  condition  or  use  of  the 
mind  itself  in  reading;  and  second,  those 
which  relate  to  voice  and  gesture  as  expressing 
the  products  of  the  mind.  The  first  having 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  in 
reading  may  be  called  the  subjective  princi- 
ples of  reading;  the  second  class  having 
reference  to  the  expression  of  the  mind  in 


voice  and  gesture,  may  be  called  the  object- 
ive principles  of  reading.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  principles  of  the  first  class 
are  those  of  Comprehension,  Appreciation, 
and  Conception.  Each  of  these  will  be 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  present  article. 

I.  Comprehension, — The  first  law  of  good 
reading  is  that  of  comprehension.  There  can 
be  no  clear  and  impressive  expression  of 
thought  if  the  mind  does  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  thought  expressed.  The  first 
aim  of  the'  reader  or  speaker  should  be  to 
attain  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  and  then  endeavor  to  so  express  it 
that  the  listener  may  also  obtain  a  clear  idea 
o&  the  subject.  Mind  should  speak  to  mind, 
in  reading  from  the  page  of  an  author,  as 
well  as  in  a  speech  or  an  oration. 

This  principle,  so  simple  as  to  seem  axi- 
omatic, is  of  great  value  in  teaching  reading. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its  fre- 
quent neglect  and  violation.  Much  of  the 
poor  reading  in  our  schools  and  the  bad 
habits  of  expression  there  acquired'arise  from 
a  practical  ignorance  of  this  principle.  The 
first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  impress  this 
principle  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Their  first  lesson  in  the  reading  class  should 
be  not  to  ready  but  to  understand  what  read- 
ing actually  is.  This  lesson  once  learned, 
a  lesson  apparently  simple,  and  yet  with 
some  pupils  difficult  to  acquire,  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  teacher  will  remember  that  his  first 
object  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  know  practi- 
cally, that  reading  is  not  calling  the  words  in 
the  booky  but  merely  telling  what  he  thinks 
and  feels.  He  must  be  taught  to  read  from 
his  thought  and  not  from  his  book.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  be  trained  to  the  habit  of 
getting  the  thought  of  the  selection  he  is 
reading.  Let  me  emphasize  this  by  repeti- 
tion :  the  first  aim  of  the  pupil  in  reading  is 
to  get  the  thought  of  the  author.  In  order  t© 
secure  this  object  the  following  suggestions 
will  be  found  to  be  of  value : 

I.  First,  the  teacher  will  see  that  the  pupil 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
lesson.  The  teacher  should  go  over  the 
sentences  and  paragraphs  and  call  attention 
to  and  explain  the  meaning  of  such  words 
as  the  pupils  may  not  understnnd.  The 
more  advanced  pupils  may  be  required  to 
study  a  glossary  of  words  or  the  dictionary 
in  preparing  the  reading  lessons.  It  is  often 
well  to  require  the  pupil  to  use  the  words  in 
sentences  in  order  to^be  sure  that  their  mean- 
ing is  understood.  Teachers  will  often  be 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  pupils  in  this 
respect,  and  only  a  little  experience-  will  be 
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necessary  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  im- 
portance of  these  suggestions. 

2.  Second,  the  teacher  should  be  careful 
to  see  that  the  pupil  understands  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  sentences.  A  little  inves- 
tigation will  often  disclose  the  fact  that  even 
when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  clearly 
understood,  their  collocation  into  sentences 
does  not  give  a  clear  thought  to  the  pupil's 
mind.  To  secure  this  element  of  expres- 
sion, it  will  be  well  to  have  the  pupils  stctte 
the  thought  in  their  own  words.  Have  them 
tell  the  thought  in  the  paragraph  or  lesson 
without  looking  on  the  book.  Train  them 
to  the  habit  also  of  looking  at  a  sentence 
and  grasping  it  as  a  whole  before  attempting 
to  give  it  expression.  Remember  that  in 
correct  reading  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of 
expression.  The  predicate  must  be  known, 
in  part  at  least,  before  we  can  give  proper 
expression  to  the  subject. 

3.  Pupils  should  also  be  required  to  ana- 
fyne  each  sentence  and  paragraph  and  point 
out  the  prominent  ideas,  so  that  they  may 
know  where  to  place  the  emphasis.  Many 
pupils,  like  many  public  readers,  place  their 
emphasis  at  random  or  for  the  effect  of 
rhythm  or  melody,  and  thus  sacrifice  sense  to 
sound.  They  should  be  led  to  see  th^t 
nearly  every  sentence  was  written  for  a  dis- 
tinct purpose,  which  is  brought  out  by  em- 
phasis upon  the  leading  idea  or  ideas  of  that 
sentence.  When  they  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  prominent  ideas,  attention  can  be 
called  to  them  by  asking  appropriate  ques- 
tions. 

4.  Pupils  shouldlbe  required  to  study  their 
reading  lessons.  They  should  spend  a  part 
of  the  time  on  the  reading  lesson  that  they 
now  spend  on  their  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
The  better  they  know  the  subject  of  the 
reading  lesson,  the  better  they  can  read  the 
lesson.  The  teacher  should  examine  them 
upon  the  lesson  to  see  that  they  understand 
it,  before  permitting  them  to  read.  He 
should  also  explain  such  things  as  may  not 
be  understood,  especially  the  figures  of 
Rhetoric,  such  as  similes,  metaphors,  person- 
ifications, historical  and  classical  allusions, 
etc.  Every  reading  lesson  can  be  made  a 
most  valuable  lesson  in  lexicology,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  etc.;  indeed  more  literary 
culture  can  be  given  in  the  reading  class, 
properly  conducted,  than  in  any  other  class 
m  school. 

5.  Finally,  we  suggest  not  to  go  through 
the  book  too  rapidly.  In  teaching  reading, 
it  is  a  good  maxim  to ''  make  haste  slowly.'' 
A  pupil  should  be  kept  at  a  selection,  ordi- 
narily .until  he  is  quite  familiar  with  it — the 


more  familiar  he  is  with  it  the  better  he  can 
read  it.  Pupils  themselves  show  most  in- 
terest in  reading  selections  which  they  know 
best.  It  will,  be  found  a  valuabte  exercise 
for  pupils  to  commit  passages  and  reaa 
them  from  memory  instead  of  from  the  page 
of  the  book,  being  careful,  of  course,  to  see 
that  the  understanding  works  with  the  mem- 
ory in  this  exercise. 

Let  the  teacher  therefore  remember  that 
the  first  law  of  reading  is  that  of  com- 
prehension i  and  that  his  first  aim  should  be 
to  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  comprehena 
what  they  attempt  to  read,  and  to  read  not 
so  much  from  the  .words  of  the  book  as  from 
the  thought  in  the  mind. 

II.  Appreciation. — The  second  law  of 
good  reading  is.  that  of  appreciation.  This 
is  also  an  essential  condition  of  good  read- 
ing. Pupils  should  not  only  understand 
what  they  read,  but  they  should  also  be  led 
to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  lesson. 
The  voice  should  manifest  the  feeling  as  well 
as  the  thought;  the  heart  should  reveal 
itself  in  expression  as  well  as  the  head. 
Reading  without  feeling  in  it  is  a  cold, 
mechanical  thing,  devoid  of  beauty  or  power. 
The  following  suggestions  will  be  of  value 
to  the  teacher  in  respect  to  appreciation. 

1.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  the  teacher 
must  first  see  that  there  is  a  full  and  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  subject  read. 
What  is  not  understood  cannot  be  very  well 
appreciated  ;  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind  nat- 
urally awakens  some  corresponding  feeling 
in  the  heart.  By  explaining  what  is  not 
understood,  calling  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  an  image  or  the  pathos  of  the  sentiment, 
the  teacher  may  often  make  the  heart  of  his 
pupils  throb  with  emotion,  and  awaken  a 
sense  of  deep  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 

2.  We  should  try  to  make  the  apprecia- 
tion so  full  as  to  result  in  a  complete  assimi- 
lation of  the  thought  or  sentiment.  We 
should  lead  the  pupil  to  make  the  thought 
or  sentiment  his  own,  as  if  it  were  the 
product  of  his  own  mind  and  heart ;  and  he 
will  then  read  it,  as  if  he  were  telling  some- 
thing he  had  thought  or  felt.  His  expression 
will  then  seem  to  proceed  not  from  the  sur- 
face but  from  the  centre  of  his  spiritual  be- 
ing ;  and  his  reading  appear  not  like  some- 
thing put  on  for  show,  but  something  that 
comes  spontaneously  from  his  mind  and  heart. 

3.  To  secure  this  condition  of  apprecia- 
tion and  assimilation  usually  requires  care- 
ful culture.  Now  and  then  a  pupil  is  found 
who  possesses  it  by  nature  or  from  early  as- 
sociations; but  with  most  pupils  it  is  at- 
tained only  by  culture  and  practice.     It  is 
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largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  the  culture  of 
taste  is  often  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  It 
is  a  culture,  however,  that  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  teacher  should  trjrto  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  what  is  beautiful  and  admirable 
in  thought  and  sentiment,  and  to  teach  his 
heart  to  throb  responsive  to  the  beautiful 
image  or  touch  of  pathos  expressed  in  the 
poets*  lines.  From  this  he  can  be  gradually 
led  to  put  his  personality  into  the  subject,  to 
identify  the  thought  or  sentiment  with  him- 
self, or  to  a  complete  personal  absorption  of  it. 

4.  For  this  condition  of  good  reading,  do 
not  allow  the  pupils  to  read  subjects  that 
are  not  suited  to  their  appreciation.  Such 
sentiments  as  "Contentment,**  "Melan- 
choly," "Aristocracy,"  "  Patriotism,'*  etc., 
are  foreign  to  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  such 
subjects  should  not  be  assigned  as  reading 
lessons  for  the  young.  They  can  appreciate 
"The  pleasures  of  coasting,**  "Sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  a  pet  bird,**  etc.,  and  their  voices 
will  throb  in  unison  with  their  beating  hearts 
as  they  read  of  these  things.  They  can 
make  these  and  similar  subjects  their  own 
and  read  them  as  if  they  were  relating  facts 
of  their  own  experience. 

III.  Conception, — The  third  law  of  good 
reading  is  that  of  conception.  Pupils  when 
reading  should  form  a  clear  and  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  subject  while  they  are  express- 
ing  it.  Children  describe  what  they  have 
seen  with  graphic  effect,  because  \\iQ  picture 
of  what  they  are  describing  stands  before  the 
mind  as  they  are  talking.  If  we  lead  them 
to  picture  in  the  same  way  what  they  read 
or  recite,  they  will  also  express  it  vividly 
and  naturally.  I  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  good  reading 
and  wish  to  emphasize  it.  A  few  specific 
statements  will  indicate  more  closely  the 
use  of  conception  in  reading  and  the  teach- 
er*s  duty  in  respect  to  it. 

1.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  form 
mental  pictures  of  such  things  as  can  be  rep- 
resented by  the  imagination.  If  they  read 
"I  see  a  bird  in  a  tree,**  they  should  form 
in  the  mind  a  picture  of  a  tree  and  a  bird  in 
it.  If  they  read  of  "  a  boy  fishing,**  they 
should  see  the  water  and  the  boy  in  the  act 
of  catching  fish.  If  the  lesson  is  about  "  a 
horse  running  away,**  they  should  picture 
the  horse  running,  just  if  they  had  seen  it 
and  were  describing  an  actual  runaway.  In 
teaching  reading,  we  should  train  the  pupils 
to  form  mental  pictures  of  objects,  and  to 
require  them  to  make  their  reading  a  lively 
expression  of  what  is  pictured  in  their  minds. 

2.  With  the  more  advanced  pupils,  take 
such  selections  as  "  A  Leap  for  Life,'*  by 


Colton,  or  "The  Day  is  Done,'*  by  Long- 
fellow, or  "The  First  Snow  Fall,*'  by  Low- 
ell, or"AbouBenAdhem,**  by  Leigh  Hunt; 
and  require  the  pupils  to  picture  the  objects 
and  incidents  in  the  mind  as  they  read  or 
recite  them.  The  power  to  picture  may  be 
tested  by  asking  the  pupils  what  is  in  the 
mind  when  they  read  the  different  parts  of 
the  selections.  Teachers  who  will  try  this 
will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults. 

3.  In  those  cases  wherein  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  subject  can  not  be  formed,  we 
should  endeavor  to  lead  the  pupils  to  make 
the  abstract  conceptions  as  clear  and  real  as 
possible.  We  should  see  that  the  thought  or 
sentiment  is  distinctly  conceived,  and  that 
there  is  a  full  realization  of  what  the  words 
are  expressing.  Abstract  and  general  terms 
grow  in  significance  by  study  and  experience, 
and  the  teacher  can  do  much,  by  enlarging 
the  experience  of  the  pupil,  to  increase  and 
enrich  the  meaning  of  these  words  to  his 
mind.  Remember,  that  when  the  conception 
is  distinct  and  real,  the  heart  will  respond 
to  the  thought,  and  the  voice  will  instinct- 
ively and  truthfully  portray  the  sentiment 
of  the  words. 

4.  We  desire  to  emphasize  this  exercise  of 
vivid  conception  for  it  will  be  found  of  great 
value  in  teaching  reading.  Teachers  not 
accustomed  to  have  their  pupils  form  mental 
pictures  of  the  objects  and  incidents  about 
which  they  read,,will  be  surprised  at  its  in- 
fluence on  their  expression.  ^It  gives  a 
reality  to  the  subject  in  tWe  pupil  *s  mind 
which  makes  their  reading  no  longer  a  mere 
calling  of  wordSy  but  a  real  relation  of  the 
thought  or  incident  expressed  by  the  author. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  maxim  that  vividness 
of  conception  is  a  golden  key  to  truthful  and 
effective  expression. 

We  have  thus  stated  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  three  leading  principles  under  the  men- 
tal element  of  reading — the  principles  of 
comprehension,  appreciation,  and  conception. 
We  ask  the  teachers  of  reading  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  to  give  the  suggestions  presented 
their  careful  attention,  and  to  endeavor  to 
test  their  correctness  and  practical  value  by 
actual  trial  in  their  classes.  Some  of  these 
principles  they  may  already  be  using  j  but 
this  systematic  and  formulated  statement  of 
them  may  impress  their  importance,  and 
lead  to  a  more  careful  and  systematic  use  of 
them.  This  article,  it  will  be  noticed,  has 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  mind  in  reading  ; 
the  next  article  will  speak  of  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  reading,  or  discuss  the  second  ele- 
ment in  expression — the  Vocal  Element. 
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HINT  TO  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 


BY  COL.  F.  W.  PARKER. 


THE  richest  fruitage  of  the  past  is  the 
ability  to  move  forward,  and  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  progress  is  freedom — free- 
dom to  grow  and  help  others  to  grow. 
What  superintendent  is  not  hampered  ?  The 
teacher  who  is  looking  out  for  a  reelection 
•can't  advance.  The  principal  with  one  eye 
on  a  book-publishing  house  can't  carry  his 
school  forward.  A  teacher  chained  to  ex- 
aminations can't  be  free.  Our  great  battle 
is  for  freedom — freedom  from  interference, 
freedom  from  methods.  Have  your  own 
plans  and  carry  them  out.     There  are, — 

I.  Teachers  who  work  after  a  pattern; 
they  are  artisans.  2.  Teachers  who  follow 
an  ideal  erected  by  their  own  minds;  they 
are  artists.  3.  Cobblers,  who  patch  up  the 
bad  work  of  others. 

How  are  you  to  become  artists,  instead  of 
.artisans  and  cobblers?  By  thoughtful  ex- 
perience; by  studying  every  step  of  your 
work.  Ask  yourself  constantly,  "Why  do 
I  do  this?  "How  can  I  do  it  better?" 
"How  and  where  can  I  use  the  experience 
of  others?" 

Let  the  end  be  mind-development  of 
yourself  and  pupils — power  to  see  and  think. 
Whatever  best  develops  the  mind,  that  is 
the  most  practical  education.  You  have: 
'{i)  the  thing  to  be  taught,  and  (2)  the  mind 
to  be  taught.  Know  both  of  these,  and  the 
method  will  take  care  of  itself.  Methods 
alone  are  doing  incalculable  evil. 

God  determined  how  the  child's  mind 
should  grow.  All  the  teacher  can  do,  is  to 
-aid  that  growth.  You  must  have  freedom 
to  do  this.  Well,  suppose  your  school  com- 
mittee stand  in  your  path.  Take  your  life 
in  your  own  hand  and  say,  "  Turn  me  out  if 
you  will ;  here  I  stand  for  children's  rights. " 
We  are  a  servile  set,  thinking  too  much  of 
•our  bread  and  butter. 

A  superintendent  who  don't  allow  his 
teachers  freedom  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought 
to  be  put  out.  A  teacher  who  has  no  ideal, 
no  lifting  horizon,  is  a  nuisance.  I  say  to 
my  teachers,  "Don't  follow  me;  go  your 
own  way  to  work.  Do  a  little  well.  But 
-one  thing  I  do  demand — you  shall  move. 
Move  on  like  poor  Jo.  Do  nothing  twice 
alike.  Don't  do  things  as  you  have  done 
them  before.  If  a  child  stood  up  before, 
have  him  sit  down  now.  Whatever  you  do, 
do  something  different.  Have  no  patterns. 
Uniformity  is  death — variety  is  life.  If  we 
-study  the  principles  that  underlie  the  educa- 


tion and  the  child  nature,  we  don't  quarrel 
so  much." 

A  story  illustrates  what  is  needed  in  our 
schools.  A  young  beau  hired  a  horse  to  go 
courting.  Before  he  got  out  of  town  the 
horse  balked.  He  thrashed  and  coaxed  and 
slashed,  to  no  avail.  A  crowd  gathered,  and 
one  after  the  other  tried  his  plan  of  starting 
the  horse.  At  last  an  old  sailor  said,  "I 
can  make  that  horse  go."  "Do  it,"  said 
the  driver.  He  gathered  up  a  big  handful 
of  half-melted  snow  and  clapped  it  into  the 
horse's  nose,  clucked  to  him,  and  away  he 
went.  "Thar,  I  told  you  I  could.  All  that 
hoss  wanted  was  a  new  sensation,^'* 

Give  your  scholars  a  new  sensation,  and 

they'll  go.  Practical  Teacher. 


THE  TEENS. 


BY  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW,  D.  D. 


WHAT  do  you  think  is  the  most  impor- 
tant time  of  life  ?  Boys  will  probably 
answer.  When  we  go  to  business,  or  U)  col- 
lege. Girls  will  say.  When  we  go  out  into 
society,  or  get  married.  But  I  think  it  is 
when  you  are  going  into  your  teens. 

I  know  that  it  does  not  seem  so  to  most 
people,  for  boys  and  girls  are  more  unno- 
ticed at  that  age  than  at  any  other.  The 
baby  and  the  big  brother  or  sister  get  all  the 
attention,  while  Master  Knee-breeches  and 
Miss  Ankle-skirt  are  crowded  into  the  cor- 
ner. You  are  not  so  interesting  just  now 
as  you  have  been,  or  will  be.  Your  time  of 
blossoms 'has  gone;  but  your  fruit  time  has 
not  come. 

But  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  told  in  the  Gos- 
pel, makes  much  of  this  time  of  life.  The 
only  thing  that  is  said  about  Him  after  His 
babyhood  until  He  was  thirty  years  of  age 
was  "when  He  was  twelve  years  old." 
What  He  did  then  is  told  us  because  it  was 
a  sort  of  prediction  of  what  He  would  be 
and  do  when  He  became  a  man. 

The  Jews  regarded  this  age  as  the  turn- 
ing-point of  life.  Until  the  boy  had  passed 
twelve,  he  was  called  a  child ;  after  that,  a 
man.  He  must  then  learn  his  trade,  put  on 
the  phylacteries,  begin  to  study  the  Talmud 
or  holy  books,  be  called  to  account  for 
breaking  any  of  the  laws  of  worship,  take 
the  name  of  Ben  Hattorah,  or  son  of  the 
law,  and  go  up  to  the  great  feast  at  Jeru- 
salem,— which  was  about  equivalent  to  join- 
ing the  Church.  The  Jews  also  said  that 
this  was  the  age  when  Moses  first  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
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when  Samuel  heard  God's  call^  and  when 
Josiah  had  his  first  dream  of  becoming  a 
great  and  good  king. 

Now  these  old  Jews  were  wise  in  making 
so  much  of  the  time  of  going  into  the  teens. 
A  portrait  painter  once  told  me  that  a  pic- 
true  of  a  child  younger  than  twelve  would 
not  be  apt  to  look  like  him  when  he  became 
a  man ;  but  one  taken  after  that  age  would 
not  change  so  much.  Your  physician  will  tell 
you  that  about  that  same  time  the  body  too 
gets  into  its  shape.  If  you  are  to  be  spindle- 
shanked  or  dumpy,  the  stretch  or  the  squat 
will  have  begun  to  grow  into  you.  A  great 
writer  who  has  had  much  to  do  wi^i  educat- 
ing boys,  says:  "The  later  life  of  a  man  is 
much  more  like  what  he  was  at  school  than 
what  he  was  at  college." 

A  Sweedish  boy,  a  tough  little  knot,  fell 
out  of  the  window,  and  was  severely  hurt ; 
but,  with  clenched  lips,  he  kept  back  the 
cry  of  pain.  The  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  saw  him  fall,  prophesied  that  that 
boy  would  make  a  man  for  an  emergency. 
And  so  he  did ;  for  he  became  the  fiimous 
General  Bauer. 

A  woman  fell  off  a  dock  in  Italy.  She 
was  fat  and  frightened.  No  one  of  a  crowd 
of  men  dared  jump  in  after  her;  but  a  boy 
struck  the  water  almost  as  soon  as  she,  and 
managed  to  keep  her  up  till  stronger  hands 
got  hold  of  her.  Everybody  said  the  boy 
was  very  daring,  very  kind,  very  quick,  but 
also  very  reckless,  for  he  might  have  been 
drowned.  That  boy  was  Garibaldi;  and, 
if  you  will  read  his  life,  you  will  find  that 
these  were  just  his  traits  all  through — 
that  he  was  so  alert  that  nobody  could  tell 
when  he  would  make  an  attack  with  his 
red-shirted  soldiers;  so  indiscreet  some- 
times as  to  make  his  fellow-patriots  wish  he 
was  "in  Guinea,"  but  also  so  brave  and 
magnanimous  that  all  the  world,  except 
tyrants,  love  to  hear  and  talk  about  him. 

A  boy  used  to  crush  the  flowers  to  get 
their  color,  and  painted  the  white  side  of 
his  father's  cottage  in  the  Tyrol  with  all 
sorts  of  pictures,  which  the  mountaineers 
gaped  at  as  wonderful.  He  was  the  great 
artist  Titian. 

An  old  painter  watched  a  little  fellow 
who  amused  himself  making  drawings  of 
his  pot  and  brushes,  easel  and  stool,  and 
said:  "That  boy  will  beat  me  one  day." 
So  he  did ;  for  he  was  Michael  Angelo. 

A  German  boy  was  reading  a  blood-and- 
thunder  novel.  Right  in  the  midst  of  it 
he  said  to  himself :  "Now  this  will  never 
do.  I  get  too  much  excited  over  it.  I 
can't  study  so  well  after  it.     So  here  goes !" 


and  he  flung  the  book  out  into  the  river. 
He  was  Fichte,  the  great  German  philoso- 
pher. 

There  was  a  New  England  boy,  wha 
built  himself  a  booth  down  at  the  rear  of  his 
father's  farm,  in  a  swamp,  where  neither  the 
boys  nor  the  cows  would  disturb  him. 
There  he  read  heavy  books,  like  Locke 
**  On  the  Human  Understanding,"  wrote 
compositions,  watched  the  balancing  of  the 
clouds,  reveled  in  the  crash  and  flash  of  the 
storm,  and  tried  to  feel  the  nearness  of  God 
who  made  all  things.  He  was  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

After  the  melted  iron  is  poured  into  the 
mold,  it  is  left  for  a  while  that  it  may  take 
shape.  But  the  first  few  moments  are  the 
most  important:  for  then  the  surface  of 
the  great  iron  globule,  which  comes  into 
contact  with  the  damp  sand  of  the  mould, 
is  cooled,  and  the  shape  is  set.  The  time 
after  that  serves  to  harden  the  metal,  not 
to  change  its  form.  Life  in  this  world  is 
the  mould  in  which  our  souls  are  shaped  for 
eternity ;  and  the  first  years  after  we  have 
begun  to  think  for  ourselves,  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  right  and  wrong,  to  determine 
duty  or  indulgence, — these  first  years  have 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  us  than  all 
the  rest. 

Have  you  been  in  the  Adirondack  woods 
hunting  and  fishing  ?  If  so,  you  remember 
that  your  guide,  when  he  came  to  the  rapids 
in  the  stream,  did  not  dash  carelessly  down 
it.  He  stopped  the  cranky  little  craft, 
balanced  the  boat,  got  a  sure  grip  on  his 
paddle,  and  then  let  her  drift  slowly  toward 
the  centre  of  the  narrow  sluice  until  the 
skiff's  nose  was  in  the  smooth  water  which 
shows  that  there  it  is  deepest.  Then,  with 
eye  and  nerve  and  muscle  all  working  to- 
gether, he  kept  her  head  on,  just  so,  and 
you  shot  down  the  rock-strewn  stream  as 
swiftly  and  as  safely  as  a  water-snake.  Ask 
your  guide  why  he  was  so  careful  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  he  will  tell  you  that  if  he  starts 
the  boat  right  he  can  keep  her  right ;  but 
the  twisting  waters  would  be  too  much  for 
him  if  he  did  not  have  her  safely  in  hand  at 
the  word  "Go." 

Boys  and  girls  entering  your  teens,  you 
are  at  the  head  of  life's  rapids.  Your 
craft  is  already  catching  the  drift  of  strong, 
desires,  ambitions,  passions.  You  feel  them. 
They  almost  affright  you  sometimes.  Have 
no  anxiety  except  to  aim  at  the  very  centre 
of  what  is  right,  at  the  purposes  which  are 
deepest  and  purest.  Knit  the  nerves  of 
your  strongest  resolution.  Vow  to  yourself, 
and   to  God,   who  will  help  you.     Then 
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•  away  down  life's  stream  !  It  will  be  exhilar- 
ating, grand ;  all  true  life  is.  But  take  care ! 
For  y6ur  soul's  sake,  don't  drift  in  among 
the  rocks  and  whirlpools  without  the  grip. 


S,  S,  Times, 


PRACTICAL  METHODS   OF  TEACH- 
ING LITERATURE. 


BY  ALBERT  P.  SOUTHWICK. 


IN  response  to  a  continuous  demand  from 
teachers  for  some  further  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  the  little  manual,  to  which  reference 
has  previously  been  made,  and  believing 
this  monthly  to  be  a  valuable  medium  for 
answering  these  queries,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following : 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  children,  boys  and  girls  from  six 
to  eighteen,  a  direct  love  of  literature/^  j/. 
The  elegance  of  diction,  the  perspicuity  of 
thought,  the  well-rounded  phrase,  are  mat- 
ters to  them  of  trifling  import,  and  of  which 
they  can  have  no  conception;  [while  the 
'*  jingle"  of  the  rhyme,  the  crystallization 
of  some  common  expression  or  well-known 
fact,  entering  into  the  knowledge  and  rou- 
tine of  their  daily  lives,  is  everything. 

The  first  step,  then,  would  be  for  the 
teacher  to  write  upon  the  blackboard  some 
three  or  four  verses  of  simple,  childish  poe- 
try, have  the  school  as  a  class  recite  them  in 
concert,  call  upon  some  individual  pupil  to 
recite  one  verse  at  a  time,  repeat  this  morn- 
ing and  night  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  ask  if  any  one  can  repeat  one  or 
more  of  the  verses  without  looking  at  the 
black-board  j  you  will  find  that  some  of  the 
pupils  have  unconsciously  memorized  these 
*'gems." 

This  is  the  introductory  lesson.  We  have 
mentioned  poetical  selections  only,  but 
there  are  many  "golden  thoughts"  given  in 
prose;  in  fact,  the  true  embodiment  of 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  such,  in  its  great- 
est strength  and  beauty,  and  these  should  be 
given  in  the  earlier  lessons. 

After  a  few  weeks'  drill  of  this  nature, 
you  will  find  that  certain  verses  are  the  more 
popular,  and  then  it  is  time  to  tell  them  of 
the  author.  A  .  postal  card,  addressed  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will 
bring  you  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  that 
publishing  house,  and  in  it  are  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  wood-cuts  of  the  noted  English 
and  American  writers  of  the  present  century. 
You  have  provided  yourself  with  d^  portrait 


gallery  at  the  expense  of  just  one  cent,  for 
these  "cuts"  can  be  removed  from  the 
pamphlet  and  tacked  or  pasted  upon  the 
school-room  wall.  They  additionally  serve 
as  a  decoration.  Then  supplement  what 
they  have  learned,  and  what  they  can  see,  by 
such  terse  anecdotes  of  the  authors'  lives 
and  habits  as  may  be  known  to  you.  Your 
pupils  have  now  begun  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. To  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  a  single 
line,  of  the  accuracy  of  poetical  and  natural 
description,  of  the  grammatical  correctness 
and  rhetorical  force  of  an  author's  writings, 
is  a  study  for  the  most  advanced  pupils — to 
some  it  will  never  become  a  matter  of  idle 
curiosity,  even. 

You  have  now  prepared  your  school,  the 
class  or  classes,  for  an  introduction  to  the 
text-book.  With  the  book  in  their  posses- ' 
sion,  you  will  only  succeed  by  maintaining 
a  constant  interest  in  the  study.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  No  work  upon  the  subject  is 
wholly  adequate  for  this  purpose,  and  one 
of  your  first  efforts  should  be  to  prepare  for 
your  own  benefit,  and  ultimately  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  pupils  for  their  own  benefit,  a 
' '  literary  scrap-book. ' '  Any  old  memoran- 
dum or  ledger  will  do  if  it  is  not  convenient 
to  have  a  book  especially  prepared,  and 
flour  and  water  will  form  a  cheap  paste. 

From  the  columns  of  your  county  or  city 
weekly,  or  local  paper,  clip  all  the  poetical 
and  prose  selections  of  any  merit,  and  "lit- 
erary items,"  and  arrange  them  under  their 
respective  headings.  Many  of  your  pupils 
can  ultimately  be  induced  to  prepare  a  simi- 
lar reference  book.  What  is  its  use  ?  To 
supplement  the  text-matter  and  selections  of 
the  daily  lesson,  and  give  length,  force,  and 
interest  to  the  "  Topical  Outline." 

Individual  requisitions  can  be  made  upon 
members  of  the  class  in  having  them  ar- 
range some  literary  specialty.  We  once  had 
a  bright  boy  of  twelve  collect  a  list  of  the 
noted  "Rides"  whose  praise  has  been  given 
in  poetic  numbers.  He  had  the  complete 
words  of  more  than  twenty,  such  as  Tarn  O* 
Shantet^s  Ride,  The  Ride  of  Collin  Graves^ 
Kit  Carson* s  Ride,  etc.,  etc.  It  was 
a  literary  treasure,  of  great  interest  and 
benefit  to  us  as  a  teacher,  and  of  infinite 
worth  as  a  praiseworthy  testimonial  to  the 
research  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  What  are 
the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  study  ?  It  fills 
the  child's  mind  with  pure  thoughts  and 
gentle  words,  and  in  after  years  it  will 
give  him  the  faculty  of  ending  a  line  of  ar- 
gument, or  simple  statement  even,  with 
some  apt  expression  or  pointed  quotation 
that  is  in  itself  conclusive;  for  these  "choice 
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sayings'*  are  pithy  and  convey  a  world  of 
meaning  in  themselves.  It  is  information 
in  its  fullest  sense,  and,  next  to  a  knowledge 
of  science,  makes  the -man  or  woman  who  is 
the  possessor  of  its  beauties  of  use  to  society, 
of  benefit  to  mankind,  and  an  ornament  at 
home.  Above  all  else,  it  furnishes  that 
great  desideratum  of  a  complete  education 

— culture.  North  Carolina  Teacher. 


[N  BONAM  TERRAM. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


SCIENTISTS  have  frequently  remarked 
upon  the  apparent  waste  in  nature.  Of  the 
sun's  light  and  heat,  for  instance,  what  an 
infinitesimal  part  only  falls  upon  the  earth, 
or  even  upon  the  combined  surfaces  of  all 
the  planets  in  the  solar  system !  But  com- 
paratively few  of  the  beneficent  rays  that  are 
constantly  shooting  forth  from  the  sun,  fall 
upon  the  bodies  that  revolve  about  it,  as 
compared  with  the  number  that  stream  out 
through  the  waste  spaces  of  the  vast  creation. 
To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
rays  of  light  flowing  from  a  gas  chandelier, 
and  falling  upon  the  heads  of  a  few  nails  in 
the  walls  of  a  room,  as  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  walls 
themselves,  will  give  us  some  faint  idea  of 
this  seeming  waste  of  the  sun's  energy. 

Of  the  roe  of  fishes,  how  few  survive  to 
become  inhabitants  of  the  ocean !  Not  one 
in  scores  of  millions !  If  all  had  survived, 
the  ocean  would  long'since  have  become  a 
solid  mass  offish-life.  '*It  has  been  calcu- 
lated," says  Bingley,  "that  if  the  offspring 
of  a  single  herring  could  be  suffered  to 
multiply  unmolested  and  undiminished  for 
twenty  years,  they  would  exhibit  a  bulk  ten 
times  the  size  of  the  earth."  In  the  de- 
struction of  these  millions  of  ova,  there  ap- 
pears to  our  sense  of  things  an  enormous 
waste  in  nature.  Of  the  seeds  every  year 
produced  by  the  plants,  how  few  seem  to 
meet  the  end  of  their  creation  by  develop- 
ing into  new  plants  !  Not  one  in  millions. 
They  fall  upon  the  stony  ground,  among  the 
thorns,  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds,  and 
seem  to  fail  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  called  into  existence. 

Yet  perhaps  there  is  really  no  waste  at  all. 
It  may  be.  that  it  only  appears  so  to  our 
limited  faculties.  We  have  not  entered  in- 
to the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  These 
things,  in  their  apparent  destniction,  may 
serve  a  purpose  of  which  we  can  not  know 
anything, — a  purpose  far  higher  and  nobler 


than  any  that  appeals  to  our  understanding. 
Life  and  nature  are  full  of  mysteries,  full  of 
facts  "undreamed  of  in  our  philosophy;" 
and  this  seeming  waste  of  the  forces  and 
products  of  Nature  may  be  among  them. 

The  teacher  is  at  times  greatly  discouraged 
by  the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts. 
His  instructions  seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
His  labors  seem  to  be  without  avail.  Of  all 
his  words,  how  few  find  a  lodgment  in  any 
heart  or  mind,  or  bring  forth  any  fruit  to 
perfection !  He  feels  that  his  life  is  a  fail- 
ure. His  energies  have  been  dissipated  up- 
on the  desert  air. 

But  this  is  only  the  old  theme.  He  has 
no  right  to  expect  much  fruit,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  do  less  than  his  utmost.  Who  can^ 
tell  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that?  Who 
can  tell  which  seed  in  the  capsule  it  is,  that 
is  destined  to  live  and  spring  up  a  plant  of 
use  and  beauty  ?  Who  can  tell  what  word 
spoken  may  find  a  lodgment  in  some  child's 
mind, — what  grain  of  truth  may  fall  in  bo- 
nam  terram^  where  it  may  germinate  and 
grow,  and  bring  forth  a  golden  harvest? 
Therefore  do  thy  best  in  faith  and  hope; 
or,  as  good  Thomas  a  Kempis  saith,  "  Do 
what  lieth  in  thy  power,  and  God  will  assist 
thy  good-will." 


LESSON  IN  TEACHING  MUSIC. 


BY   H.  E.  HOLT,  BOSTON. 


AS  the  elevating  influence  of  music  be- 
comes more  and  more  appreciated,  the 
demand  for  teachers  who  can  teach  it  success- 
fully in  public  schools  constantly  increases. 
The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  enable  the 
regular  teachers  to  make  available  their 
unknown  ability  to  teach  this  subject.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  many  teachers  who 
have  never  before  made  the  attempt  may  be 
induced  to  follow  out  the  directions  and 
suggestions  given,  and  try  the  experiment 
of  teaching  music  in  their  schools.  For  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  will  say  that 
they  have  **no  knowledge  of  music,"  I 
would  say  that  a  knowledge  of  music  as  a 
science,  however  desirable,  is  not  necessary. 
The  whole  subject  is  comprehended  in  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  relative  pitch 
and  length  of  sounds  and  their  simple  rep- 
resentations ;  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
can  acquire  by  practicing  with  her  class. 
In  teaching  singing  by  note^  these  two  char- 
acteristics or  properties  of  sound  are  taught 
separately,  after  which  they  are  united.  This 
constitutes  reading  music,  or  singing  at  sight. 
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The  proper  use  of  the  voice,  correct  phras- 
ing, a  distinct  utterance,  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  beautiful  singing,  should  be 
taught  unconsciously  to  the  very  young 
child  by  imitating  the  pattern  given  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  the  object  of  these  ar- 
ticles to  give  instruction  in  rote  singing. 
This  can  be  properly  done  only  by  personal 
instruction  with  the  living  voice.  A  few 
hints,  can,  however,  be  given  which  may 
serve  to  assist  some  teachers  in  the  work : 
First,  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that 
the  children  sing  very  softly  and  distinctly. 
We  must  not  expect  to  secure  a  desirable 
quality  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  children 
unless  the  teacher  is  a  living  example  in  the 
proper  use  of  her  own  voice,  both  in  speak- 
ing and  singing.  It  is  the  quiet^  pleasant 
and  distinct  utterance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  commands  respect  and  atten- 
tion. The  scale  should  be  taken  as  the  bcuis 
or  unit  in  thinking  sounds,  and  should  be 
taught  as  a  whole.  This  accomplished,  we 
commence  the  practice  of  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  as  relative ^  mental  objects,  which  prac- 
tice forms  a  part  of  each  lesson  until  these 
relative  sounds  are  perfectly  familiar  in  every 
possible  relation  to  each  other. 

The  teacher  should  commence  by  singing 
the  scale,  using  the  syllables,  do,  re,  mi, 
etc.,  ascending  and  descending.  The  pu- 
pils should  imitate,  and  should  be  told  that 
whenever  they  are  asked  to  sing  the  scale,  they 
should  sing  it  in  that  manner.  The  teacher 
should  then  sing  the  scale,  using  the  numbers 
i>  ^>  3>  etc.,  and  give  the  pupils  to  understand 
that  these  are  the  names  of  the  sounds. 

The  teacher  should  now  sing  the  scale, 
using  the  letters,  c,  d,  e,  f  g,  a,  b,  c,  and 
tell  the  pupils  that  these  are  the  names  of 
the  pitch  of  the  sound. 

Teacher  says,  "Sing  the  scale.'* 

Pupils  sing  do,  re,  mi,  etc. 

T. — Sing  the  names  of  the  sounds. 

Pupils  sing  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc. 

T. — Sing  the  pitch  of  the  sounds. 

Pupils  sing  c,  d,  e,  etc. 

Let  this  be  repeated  until  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  what  is  meant  when  the  teacher 
uses  the  term  name,  pitch,  etc.  The  teacher 
should  then  proceed  to  call  the  names  of  the 
sounds  in  the  following  order,  and  the  pu- 
pils will  sing  the  corresponding  syllables : 

Teacher — 

121.     123  I.     1234  I. 
12345  I.     12345515. 
4321123455454353254321. 
51.     122  I— I  2332  I— I  234432 
I— I  234554322  I— I  235678878. 
87678876567  S^8  7  8—8  7687658. 


When  these  intervals  can  be  sung  readily, 
the  teacher  can  give  practice  by  moving 
from  one  sound  to  the  next  above  or  below 
the  one  last  sung,  but  the  class  must  not  be 
able  to  anticipate  the  progression.  This 
practice  may  be  given  before  the  child  sees 
any  representations  of  musical  sounds. 

School  Music  foumal. 


GENERAL  EXERCISES. 


BY  RODNEY  H.  TRUE. 


MUCH  practical  good  qlky  be  obtained 
through  well-directed  general  exercises, 
and  therefore  those  from  which  the  most 
benefit  may  be  derived  are  the  methods  to 
be  followed.  In  exercises  of  this  kind,  the 
teacher  should  have  the  pupils  gather  all 
the  information  they  can  in  regard  to  the 
topic  under  study,  and  then  supply  what 
may  have  been  omitted  by  the  pupils.  An- 
other thing  essential  to  the  success  of  these 
lessons  for  the  school,  is  the  interest  of  the 
scholars  in  the  work.  The  teacher  may  by 
proper  effort  awaken  in  the  children  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work,  that  is  after  all  the 
key  to  success  in  it.  These  lessons  should 
be  given  in  a  conversational  manner,  and  in 
very  simple  and  plain  language,  that  scholars 
of  all  ages  may  understand.  Perhaps  to 
give  some  of  the  topics  that  might  be  taken 
up  with  great  profit,  would  not  be  amiss. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  might  be  well  spent 
in  talking  about  simple  &cts  of  general 
science,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  down- 
ward, sidewise,  and  upward,  and  adding  to 
the  interest  by  showing  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  in  easy  and  simple  experiments. 
The  downward  pressure  of  the  air  may  be 
shown  by  taking  a  wet,  pliable  piece  of 
leather  cut  in  circular  form,  and  pressing  it 
tightly  against  a  slate.  Then  pull  up  on  a 
string  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  leather, 
and  lift  the  slate.  The  upward  and  the 
lateral  pressures  may  be  shown  by  placing 
over  a  very  full  glass  of  water  a  thick  piece 
of  paper,  and  then  inverting  the  tumbler  to 
prove  the  upward  pressure,  and  holding  it 
horizontally  to  prove  the  lateral  pressure. 

Exercises  bringing  out  facts  of  a  geologi- 
cal nature  may  also  be  introducied  with  suc- 
cess. Tell  them  about  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  found 
along  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  bring  pebbles  and  sand  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  battle  with  the  water. 
They  can  tell  from  the  shape  of  corners,  and 
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by  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  Later,  give 
some  attention  to  the  part  played  by  water 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Consider  the 
water  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  form 
of  clouds,  vapors,  etc.;  upon  the  surface,  as 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans ;  and  under  the  sur- 
face, as  in  springs,  geysers,  and  volcanoes. 
Call  for  examples  illustrating  each  position 
and  condition.  Thus  set  the  pupils  to  ob- 
serving and  teaching  themselves,  and  a  step 
in  this  direction  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  learner  in  later  life. 

In  the  proper  season,  the  rudiments  of 
botany  may  be  taken  with  profit.  Show  a 
plant  to  them,  telling  them  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  each  part,  and  ask  them  to  bring  a 
flower  having  a  different  or  like  stem,  root, 
leaf,  or  blossom.  Then  when  the  different 
kinds  of  each  have  been  observed,  write  a 
recapitulation  upon  the  blackboard,  pre- 
senting in  tabular  view  the  different  shapes 
of  each,  and  let  the  children  copy  this  into 
their  blank  books. 

After  the  noon  intermission  fifteen  min- 
utes should  be  taken  in  which  to  study  the 
nature  and  the  effects  upon  the  mind  and 
body  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  the 
principal  rules  of  hygiene  violated.  Three 
weeks  or  a  month  may  be  taken  up  in  exam- 
ining the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
opium.  The  teacher  may  enliven  the  exer- 
cise by  showing  to  the  school  the  nature  and 
composition  of  the  parts  of  several  animals; 
the  shape  may  be  shown  by  rough  outline 
drawings  or  cuts  in  text-books.  When  pos- 
sible, the  structure  and  composition  should 
be  shown  from  real  specimens. 

To  illustrate:  the  structure  of  a  bone  is 
well  shown  in  a  beef  bone,  and  the  composi- 
tion, viz.:  animal  and  mineral  matter,  can 
be  illustrated  by  burning  the  bone  to  leave 
the  lime,  and  by  soaking  the  bone  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  to  leave  the  animal  mat- 
ter. These  and  similar  experiments  can  be 
performed  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  the 
children,  when  they  see  a  chicken's  drum- 
stick tied  into  a  knot,  as  it  may  be  af^er  the 
latter  process,  will  be  delighted,  and  the 
lesson  will  be  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds. 

After  a  little  knowledge  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  has  thus  been  acquired,  hygienic 
exercises  may  be  taken  up  and  understood 
by  the  pupils.  Lessons  may  be  given,  tell- 
ing what  to  do  in  emergencies  before  the 
doctor  arrives.  Tell  them  how  to  distinguish 
arterial  from  venous  hemorrhage.  Take  a 
boy  and  illustrate  the  mode  of  stopping 
bleeding  from  a  dangerous  wound,  with  a 
handkerchief,  knotting  and  twisting  it,  and 
applying  to  the  boy's  wrist  in  the  proper 


manner.  Thus,  a  few  minutes'  talk  may 
prove  the  saving  of  a  life  in  after  years. 
Tell  them  how  to  act  in  cases  of  drowning 
or  choking,  and  what  to  do  in  common 
accidents,  illustrating  with  scholars  when 
practical. 

General  exercises,  consisting  of  lively 
songs,  are  very  cheering,  and  the  finer  tastes 
are  thus  cultivated,  in  addition  to  sending 
the  pupils  to  work  with  a  good  will. 

In  many  schools  items  of  current  news 
may  be  discussed,  and  continuous  events, 
like  wars,  may  be  followed  up,  and  the 
prominent  places  located  on  the  map; 
thus  not  only  adding  to  the  pupil's  stock  of 
geographical  knowledge,  but  giving  him  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  outside  of  his  own  small 
sphere  of  personal  observation. 

It  is  interesting  to  discuss  subjects  attract- 
ing attention  in  the  world,  as  the  "  Bar- 
tholdi  statue,"  and  to  study  them  in  their 
bearings  with  the  different  nations,  thus  en- 
larging the  pupil's  horizon,  and  suggesting 
lines  of  thought  that  may  be  advantageously 
pursued. 

These  general  exercises  may  oftentimes  be 
made  the  subject  of  language  lessons,  the 
pupils  being  asked  to  reproduce  the  sub- 
stance of  the  exercise.  Much  cannot  be 
done  at  a  single  lesson,  but  by  persisting  in 
them,  many  practical  ideas  will  be  obtained 
by  the  pupils,  and  these  facts  oftentimes 
will  prove  of  more  actual  benefit  than  some 
parts  of  their  text-book  work. 
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TALKING  "SHOP." 


BY  MISS  S.  R.  KELLEY. 


IN  our  busy  manufacturing  cities  many 
young  women  are  employed  in  factories, 
ofiices  and  shops.  They  think  it  no  disgrace 
to  set  type,  guide  the  loom,  or  stamp  rose- 
buds on  pretty  wall-paper.  After  business 
hours,  youth  and  buoyant  spirits  assert  their 
right  to  be  gay  and  free.  So,  when  the 
factory  does  close  behind  them,  all  care, 
noise,  and  tireless  grind  of  machinery  are 
forgotten,  and  gayly  chatting  of  anticipated 
pleasure  they  hurry  home.  If  one  ventures 
to  worry  over  tangled  threads  or  figures  that 
will  not  come  right,  or  use  shop  phrases — 
more  expressive  than  elegant — she  is  bidden 
by  the  others  not  to  "  talk  shop." 

Even  the  very  machinery  must  have  time 
to  cool  after  running  at  lightning  speed  all 
day: — how  much  more,  then,  does  that  deli- 
cate piece  of  mechanism,  the  brain,  need  rest. 
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Then  if  the  two  hundred  operatives  should 
each  tell  of  every  broken  thread  or  loose 
screw,  resurrect  the  ghosts  of  small  trials 
that  may  occur  daily,  people  would  soon 
say,  "  The  whole  machinery  is  out  of  order," 
aud  think  the  work  not  well  done. 

Work  conscientiously,  earnestly,  faithfully, 
while  work  is  to  be  done ;  then,  when  the 
working  dress  and  apron,  the  paint-pot  and 
brush,  are  laid  aside,  put  by  also  from  heart 
and  brain  all  traces  of  shop.  With  music, 
pictures,  flowers  and  social  sweets,  books  and 
home  duties  rise  above  the  grind  of  daily  toil. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  although  we 
may  adjust  school-room  affairs  with  a  clock- 
like precision,  there  will  come  at  times  a 
clashing,  jarring  and  friction.  Inattentive 
pupils,  hasty  words,  and  confusion,  tell  a  sad 
tale  of  *' broken  threads"  and  "loosened 
screws"  in  our  machinery.  Rectify  your 
mistakes  and  those  of  your  pupils,  if  possible, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  occur. 
Nerve  yourself  to  be  patient  and  hopeful, 
'*  enduring  unto  the  end,"  and  when  the  end 
comes — the  close  of  a  long,  wearisome  day — 
"shut  up  shop,"  put  up  the  shutters,  bar 
the  door,  and  rest 

Tangled  threads  are  soonest  mended  at 
the  loamy  and  though  you  take  home  a  hand- 
ful of  loosened  screws,  they  cannot  be  tight- 
ened unless  replaced  in  the  tiny  grooves  they 
occupied.  Small  as  they  are,  they  constitute 
a  part  of  the  mill  itself. 

If  you  do  not  wish  every  one  meddling 
with  your  affairs,  keep  your  affairs  to  your- 
self. You  need  not  even  tell  your  most  in- 
timate friend  that  "Jack  is  the  worst  boy" 
in  your  grade,  and  that  you  "  can't  furnish 
brains"  for  those  Smith  children.  When 
the  first  primary  and  yourself  have  a  "mis- 
understanding," why  rehearse  it  for  Mrs. 
Grundy's  benefit?  "Words  and  feathers 
are  tossed  by  the  wind ;  we  cannot  tell  where 
they  will  go,  or  in  whose  possession  they  will 
rest  at  last."  Faithful,  conscientious  effort 
has  often  been  marred  by  the  strife  of. 
tongues. 

The  advice  kindly  given  by  the  principal 
was  only  intended  for  you,  and  not  for  the 
world  at  large.  Talks  on  "  stubborn  cases' ' 
and  "  Quincy  methods,"  will  interest  no  one 
as  much  as  yourself  and  co-workers. 

The  success  of  the  school,  the  honor  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  character  of  the  pupils, 
may  depend  largely  on  what  you  say.  Talk 
of  the  haying  and  of  the  weather  like  Maud 
MuUer ;  of  the  power  of  dynamite,  or  the 
brave  Gordon  in  Soudan ;  sing  of  love  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning; — ^but  don't  "  talk 
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VII. — THE  CHALK-CARTS. 


BY  CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 


WHAT  do  you  want  to  know  about  next? 
More  about  the  caves  in  which  the  old 
savages  lived — how  they  were  made,  and 
how  the  curious  things  inside  them  got  there, 
aud  so  forth?  Well,  we  will  talk  about  that  in 
good  time :  but  now — What  is  that  coming 
down  the  hill  ?     Oh,  only  some  chalk  carts. 

Only  some  chalk-charts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  chalk-carts  are  the  very  things  we 
want;  that  if  we  follow  them  far  enough — I 
do  not  mean  with  our  feet  along  the  public 
road,  but  with  our  thoughts  along  a  road 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  public  do  not 
yet  know  much  about — we  shall  come  to  a 
cave,  and  understand  how  a  cave  is  made. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to'  say, 
"Only  a  chalk-cart,"  or  only  a  mouse,  or 
only  a  dead  leaf.  Chalk-carts,  like  mice, 
and  dead  leaves,  and  most  other  matters  in 
the  universe,  are  very  curious  and  odd  things 
in  the  eyes  of  wise  and  reasonable  people. 

Whenever  I  hear  young  men  saying 
"only"  this  and  "only"  that,  I  begin  to 
suspect  them  of  belonging,  not  to  the  noble 
army  of  sages,  much  less  to  the  most  noble 
army  of  martyrs — but  to  the  ignoble  army 
of  noodles,  who  think  nothing  interesting 
or  important  but  dinners,  and  balls,  and 
races,  and  backbiting  their  neighbors :  and  ■ 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  enlisting  in  that 
regiment  when  you  grow  up.  But  think — 
are  not  chalk-carts  very  odd  and  curious 
things?  I  think  they  are.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  a  curious  question  how  men  ever  thought 
of  inventing  wheels ;  and,  again,  when  they 
first  thought  of  it.  It  is  a  curious  question, 
too,  how  men  ever  found  out  that  they  could 
make  horses  work  for  them,  and  so  began  to 
tame  them,  instead  of  eating  them ;  and  a  . 
curious  question  (which  I  think  we  shall 
never  get  answered)  Srhen  the  first  horse- 
tamer  lived,  and  in  what  country.  And  a 
very  curious,  and,  to  me,  a  beautiful  sight 
it  is,  to  see  those  two  noble  horses  obeying 
that  little  boy,  whom  they  could  kill  with  a 
single  kick. 

But,  beside  all  this,  there  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  a  curious  one  to  you,  for 
I  suspect  you  cannot  answer  it — Why  does 
the  farmer  take  the  trouble  to  send  his  cart 
and  horses  eight  miles  and  more,  to  draw 
chalk  from  Odiham  chalk-pit  ?  Oh,  he  is 
going  to  put  it  on  the  land,  of  course. 
They  are  chalking  the  bit  at  the  top  of  the 
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next  field,  where  the  copse  was  grubbed. 
But  what  good  will  he  do  by  putting  chalk 
on  it?  Chalk  is  not  rich  and  fertile,  like 
manure.  It  is  altogether  poor,  barren  stuff: 
you  know  that,  or  ought  to  know  it.  Re- 
collect the  chalk  cuttings  and  banks  on  the 
railway  between  Basingstoke  and  Winches- 
ter— how  utterly  barren  they  are.  Though 
they  have  been  open  these  thirty  years,  not 
a  blade  of  grass,  hardly  a  bit  of  moss,  has 
grown  on  them,  or  will  grow,  perhaps,  for 
centuries. 

Come,  let  us  find  out  something  about 
the  chalk  before  we  talk  about  the  caves. 
The  chalk  is  here,  and  the  caves  are  not ; 
and  "Learn  from  the'  thing  which  lies 
nearest  you"  is  as  good  a  rule  as  "Do  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  you."  Let  us  come 
into  the  grubbed  bit,  and  ask  the  farmer — 
there  he  is  in  his  gig. 

"Well,  old  friend,  and  how  are  you? 
Here  is  a  little  boy  who  wants  to  know  why 
you  are  putting  chalk  on  your  field  ? ' ' 

"Poes  he,  then  ?  If  he  ever  tries  to  farm 
round  here,  he  will  have  to  learn  for  his  first 
rule — No  chalk,  no  wheat." 

"But  why?" 

"  Why,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  young 
squire.  But  if  you  want  to  see  how  it  comes 
about,  look  here  at  this  freshly  grubbed  land 
— how  sour  it  is.  You  can  see  that  by  the 
color  of  it — some  black,  some  red,  some 
green,  some  yellow,  all  full  of  sour  iron, 
which  will  let  nothing  grow.  After  the 
chalk  has  been  on  it  a  year  or  two,  those 
colors  will  have  all  gone  out  of  it ;  and  it 
will  turn  to  a  nice  wholesome  brown,  like 
the  rest  of  the  field ;  and  then  you  will  know 
that  the  land  is  sweet,  and  fit  for  any  crop. 
Now  do  you  mind  what  I  tell  you,  and  then 
1*11  tell  you  something  more.  We  put  on 
the  chalk  because,  beside  sweetening  the 
land,  it  will  hold  water.  You  see,  the  land 
about  here,  though  it  is  often  very  wet  from 
springs,  is  sandy  and  hungry;  and  when  we 
drain  the  bottom  water*  out  of  it,  the  top 
water  (that  is,  the  raiii)  is  apt  to  run  through 
it  too  fast :  and  then  it  dries  and  burns  up ; 
and  we  get  no  plant  of  wheat,  nor  of  turnips 
either.  So  we  put  on  chalk  to  hold  water, 
and  keep  the  ground  moist." 

"  But  how  can  these  lumps  of  chalk  hold 
water.     They  are  not  made  like  cups. '  * 

"  No :  but  they  are  made  like  sponges, 
which  serves  our  turn  better  still.  Just  take 
Tip  that  lump,  young  squire,  and  you'll  see 
water  enough  in  it,  or  rather  lookmg  out  of 
it,  and  staring  you  in  the  face." 

"Why!  one  side  of  the  lump  is  all  over 
thick  ice." 


"So  it  is.  All  that  water  was  inside  the 
chalk  last  night,  till  it  froze.  And  then  it 
came  squeezing  out  of  the  holes  in  the  chalk 
in  strings,  as  you  may  see  it  if  you  break 
the  ice  across.  Now  you  may  judge  for 
yourself  how  much  water  a  load  of  chalk 
will  hold,  even  on  a  dry  summer's  day. 
And  now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I  must  be 
off  to  market." 

Was  it  all  true  that  the  farmer  said? 
Quite  true,  I  believe.  He  is  not  a  scien- 
tific man — that  is,  he  does  not  know. the 
chemical  causes  of  all  these  things;  but  his 
knowledge  is  sound  and  useful,  because  it 
comes  from  long  experience.  He  and  his 
forefathers,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  Iiave  been  farming  this  country,  read- 
ing Madam  How's  books  with  very  keen 
eyes,  experimenting  and  watching  very 
carefully  and  rationally;  making  mistakes 
often,  and  failing  and  losing  their  crops 
and  their  money:  but  learning  from  their 
mistakes,  till  their  empiric  knowledge,  as 
it  is  called,  helps  them  to  grow  sometimes 
quite  as  good  crops  as  if  they  had  learned 
agricultural  chemistry. 

What  he  meant  by  the  chalk  sweetening 
the  land  you  would  not  understand  yet,  and 
I  can  hardly  tell  you ;  for  chemists  are  not 
yet  agreed  how  it  happens.  But  he  was 
right;  and  right,  too,  when  he  told  you 
about  the  water  inside  the  chalk,  which  is 
more  important  to  us  just  now;  for,  if  we 
follow  it  out,  we  shall  surely  come  to  a  cave 
at  last. 

So  now  for  the  water  in  the  chalk.  You 
can  see  now  why  the  chalk-downs  at  Win- 
chester are  always  green,  even  in  the  hottest 
summer :  because  Madam  How  has  put  under 
them  her  great  chalk  sponge.  The  winter 
rains  soak  into  it ;  and  the  summer  heat 
draws  that  rain  out  of  it  again  as  invisible 
steam,  coming  up  from  below,  to  keep  the 
roots  of  the  turf  cool  and  moist  under  the 
blazing  sun. 

You  love  that  short  turf  well.  You  love 
to  run  and  race  over  the  Downs  with  your 
butter- fly  net  and  hunt  "chalk-hill  blues," 
and  **  marbled  whites,"  and  "  spotted  bur- 
nets,"  till  you  are  hot  and  tired;  and  then 
to  sit  down  and  look  at  the  quiet  little  old 
city  below,  with  the  long  cathedral  roof, 
and  the  tower  of  St.  Cross,  and  the  grey 
old  walls  and  buildings  shrouded  by  noble 
trees,  all  embosomed  among  the  soft  rounded 
lines  of  the  chalk  hills ;  and  then  you  begin 
to  feel  very  thirsty,  and  cry,  "  Oh,  if  there 
were  but  springs  and  brooks  in  the  Downs, 
as  there  are  at  home  !"  But  all  the  hollows 
are  as  dry  as  the  hilltops.     There  is  not  a 
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brook,  or  the  mark  of  a  water-course,  in  one 
of  them.  You  are  like  the  Ancient  Mariner 
in  the  poem,  with 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
Yet  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

To  get  that  you  must  go  down  and  down, 
hundreds  of  feet,  to  the  green  meadows 
through  which  silver  Itchen  glides  toward 
the  sea.  There  you  stand  upon  the  bridge, 
and  watch  the  trout  in  water  so  crystal-clear 
that  you  see  every  weed  and  pebble  as  if  you 
looked  through  air.  If  ever  there  was  pure 
water,  you  think,  that  is  pure.  Is  it  so? 
Drink  some.  Wash  your  hands  in  it  and 
try.  You  feel  that  the  water  is  rough,  hard 
(as  they  call  it),  quite  different  from  the 
water  at  home,  which  feels  as  soft  as  velvet. 
What  makes  it  so  hard  ? 

Because  it  is  full  of  invisible  chalk.  In 
every  gallon  of  that  water  there  are,  per- 
haps, fifteen  grains  of  solid  chalk,  which 
was  once  inside  the  heart  of  the  hills  above. 
Day  and  night,  year  after  year,  the  chalk 
goes  down  to  the  sea ;  and  if  there  were 
such  creatures  as  water-fairies — if  it  were 
true,  as  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  thought, 
that  rivers  were  living  things,  with  a  Nymph 
who  dwelt  in  each  of  them,  and  was  its 
goddess  or  its  queen — then,  if  your  ears  were 
opened  to  hear  her,  the  Nymph  of  Itchen 
might  say  to  you : 

''  So,  child,  you  think  that  I  do  nothing 
but,  as  your  sister  says  when  she  sings  Mr. 
Tennyson's  beautiful  song, 

Chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles : 
And  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

And  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

''Yes.  I  do  that:  and  I  love,  as  the 
Nymphs  loved  of  old,  men  who  have  eyes  to 
see  my  beauty,  and  ears  to  discern  my  song, 
and  fit  their  own  song  to  it,  and  tell  how 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravd. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

"  Yes.  That  is  all  true:  but  if  that  were 
all,  I  should  not  be  let  to  flow  on  forever,  in 
a  world  where  Lady  Why  rules,  and  Madam 
How  obeys.  I  only  exist  (like  everything 
else,  from  the  sun  in  heaven  to  the  gnat 
which  dances  in  his  beam)  on  condition  of 


working,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  I  aiQ  not  an  idle  stream,, 
only  fit  to  chatter  to  those  who  bathe  or  fish 
in  my  waters,  or  even  to  give  poets  beauti- 
ful fancies  about  me.  You  little  guess  the 
work  I  do.  For  I  am  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Madam  How,  and,  like  her,  work  night 
and  day,  we  know  not  why,  though  Lady 
Why  must  know.  So  day  by  day,  and  night 
by  night,  while  you  are  sleeping  (fori  never 
sleep),  I  carry,  delicate  and  soft  as  I  am,  a 
burden  which  giants  could  not  bear :  and 
yet  I  am  never  tired. 

*'  Every  drop  of  rain  which  the  southwest 
wind  brings  from  the  West  Indian  seas  gives 
me  fresh  life  and  strength  to  bear  my  bur- 
den :  and  it  has  need  to  do  so ;  for  every 
drop  of  rain  lays  a  fresh  burden  on  me. 
Every  root  and  weed  which  dies  in  every 
field ;  every  dead  leaf  which  falls  in  the 
high  woods  of  many  a  parish,  from  the 
Grange  and  Woodmancote,  round  to  Far- 
leigh  and  Preston,  and  so  to  Bighton  and 
the  Alresford  downs; — ay,  every  atom  of 
manure  which  the  farmers  put  on  the  land 
— foul  enough  then,  but  pure  enough  before 
it  touches  me — each  of  these,  giving  off  a 
tiny  atom  of  what  men  call  carbonic  acid, 
melts  a  tiny  grain  of  chalk,  and  helps  to 
send  it  down  through  the  solid  hill  by  one 
of  the  million  pores  and  veins  which  at  once 
feed  and  burden  my  sprmgs.  Ages  on  ages 
I  have  worked  on  thus,  carrying  the  chalk 
into  the  sea.  And  ages  on  ages,  it  may  be, 
I  shall  work  on  yet  \  till  I  have  done  my 
work  at  last,  and  levelled  the  high  downs 
into  a  flat  seashore,  with  beds  of  flint  gravel 
rattling  in  the  shallow  waves.'' 

She  might  tell  you  that ;  and  when  she 
had  told  you,  you  would  surely  think  of  the 
clumsy  chalk-chart  rumbling  down  the  hill, 
and  then  of  the  graceful  stream  bearing 
silently  its  invisible  load  of  chalk ;  and  see 
how  much  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  as 
well  as  vast  and  wonderful,  Madam  How's 
work  is  than  that  of  man. 

But  if  you  asked  the  Nymph  why  she 
worked  on  forever,  she  could  not  tell  you. 
For  like  the  Nymphs  of  old,  and  the  Ham- 
adryads who  lived  in  trees,  and  Undine,  and 
the  little  Sea-maiden,  she  would  have  na 
soul ;  no  reason ;  no  power  to  say  why. 

It  is  for  you,  who  are  a  reasonable  being,, 
to  guess  why :  or  at  least  to  listen  to  me  if 
I  guess  for  you,  and  say,  perhaps — I  can 
only  say  perhaps — that  chalk  may  be  going 
to  make  layers  of  rich  marl  in  the  sea  be- 
tween England  and  France;  and  those  marl- 
beds  may  be  upheaved  and  grow  into  dry 
land,   and  be  ploughed,   and  sowed,  and 
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reaped  by  a  wiser  race  of  men,  in  a  better 
ordered  world  thai;  this :  or  the  chalk  may 
have  even  a  nobler  destiny  before  it.  That 
may  happen  to  it  which  has  happened  al- 
already  to  many  a  grain  of  lime.  It  may 
be  carried  thousands  of  miles  away  to  help 
in  building  up  a  coral  reef  (what  that  is  I 
must  tell  you  afterwards).  That  coral  reef 
may  harden  into  limestone  beds.  Those 
beds  may  be  covered  up,  pressed,  and,  it 
may  be,  heated,  till  they  crystallize  into 
white  marble :  and  out  of  it  fairer  statues 
be  carved,  and  grander  temples  built,  than 
the  world  has  ever  yet  seen. 

And  if  that  is  not  the  reason  why  the 
chalk  is  being  sent  into  the  sea,  then  there 
is  another  reason,  and  probably  a  far  better 
one.  For,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  Liady  Why's 
intentions  are  far  wiser  and  better  than  our 
fancies;  and  she — like  Him  whom  she  obeys 
— is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  be- 
yond all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. 

But  you  will  say  now  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  chalk-cart  a  long  way,  without 
coming  to  the  cave.  You  are  wrong.  We 
have  come  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  say — not  "  Open  Ses- 
a-me,"  like  Ali  Baba  in  the  tale  of  the 
Forty  Thieves — but  some  word  or  two  which 
Madam  Why  will  teach  us,  and  forthwith  a 
hill  will  open,  and  we  shall  walk  in,  and  be- 
hold rivers  and  cascades  under  ground, 
stalactite  pillars  and  stalagmite  statues,  and 
all  the  wonders  of  the  grottoes  of  Adelsburg, 
Antiparos,  or  Kentucky. 

Am  I  joking  ?  Yes,  and  yet  no  \  for  you 
know  that  when  I  joke  I  am  usually  most  in 
earnest.  At  least,  I  am  now.  But  there 
are  no  caves  in  chalk.  No,  not  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  There  are,  though,  in  limestone, 
which  is  only  a  harder  kind  of  chalk.  Madam 
How  could  turn  this  chalk  into  hard  lime- 
stone, I  believe,  even  now;  and  in  more 
ways  than  one :  but  in  ways  which  would 
not  be  very  comfortable  or  profitable  for  us 
Southern  folk  who  live  on  it.  I  am  afraid 
that — what  between  squeezing  and  heating 
— she  would  flatten  us  all  out  into  phos- 
phatic  fossils,  about  an  inch  thick ;  and  turn 
Winchester  city  into  a  "breccia"  which 
would  puzzle  geologists  a  hundred  [thousand 
years  hence.  So  we  will  hope  that  she  will 
leave  our  chalk  downs  for  the  Itchen  to 
wash  gently  away,  while  we  talk  about 
caves,  and  how  Madam  How  scoops  them 
out  by  water  underground,  just  in  the  same 
way  (only  more  roughly)  as  she  melts  the 
chalk. 

Suppose,  then,  that  these  hills,  instead  of 
being  soft,  spongy  chalk,  were  all  hard  lime- 


stone marble,  like  that  of  which  the  font  in 
the  church  is  made.  Then  the  rain-water, 
instead  of  sinking  through  the  chalk  as  now, 
would  run  over  the  ground  down  hill,  and 
if  it  came  to  a  crack  (a  fault,  as  it  is  called) 
it  would  run  down  between  the  rock ;  and  as 
it  ran  it  would  eat  that  hole  wider  and  wider 
year  by  year,  and  make  a  swallow-hole — 
such  as  you  may  see  in  plenty  if  you  ever 
go  up  Whernside,  or  any  of  the  high  hills  in 
Yorkshire — unfathomable  pits  in  the  green 
turf,  in  which  you  may  hear  the  water  tink- 
ling and  trickling  far,  far  underground. 

And  now,  before  we  go  a  step  further, 
you  may  understand  why  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals are  so  often  found  in  limestone  caves. 
Down  such  swallow-holes  how  many  beasts 
must  fall :  either  in  hurry  and  fright,  when 
kiyited  by  lions  and  bears  and  such  cruel 
beasts ;  or  more  often  still  in  time  of  snow, 
when  the  holes  are  covered  with  drifl ;  or, 
again,  if  they  died  on  the  open  hill-sides, 
their  bones  might  be  washed  in,  in  floods, 
along  with  mud  and  stones,  and  buried  with 
them  in  the  cave  below ;  and  beside  that, 
lions  and  bears  and  hyaenas  might  live  in 
the  caves  below,  as  we  know  they  did  in 
some  caves,  and  drag  in  bones  through  the 
caves'  mouths ;  or,  again,  savages  might  live 
in  that  cave,  and  bring  in  animals  to  eat, 
like  the  wild  beasts;  and  so  those  bones 
might  be  mixed  up,  as  we  know  they  were, 
with  things  which  the  savages  had  left  be- 
hind— like  flint  tools  or  beads;  and  then  the 
whole  would  be  hardened  by  the  dripping 
of  the  limestone  water,  into  a  paste  of 
breccia  just  like  this  in  my  drawer.  But 
the  bones  of  the  savages  themselves  ^ou 
would  seldom  or  never  find  mixed  in  it — 
unless  some  one  had  fallen  in  by  accident 
from  above.  And  why?  (For  there  is  a 
Why?  to  that  question  and  not  merely  a 
How  ?)  Simply  because  they  were  men ; 
and  because  God  has  put  into  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  even  of  the  lowest  savages,  some 
sort  of  reverence 'for  those  who  are  gone; 
and  has  taught  them  to  bury,  or  in  some 
other  way  take  care  of,  their  bones. 

But  how  is  the  swallow-hole  sure  to  end 
in  a  cave  ?  Because  it  cannot  help  making 
a  cave  for  itself  if  it  has  time.  Think: 
and  you  will  see  that  it  must  be  so.  For 
that  water  must  run  somewhere ;  and  so  it 
eats^its  way  out  between  the  beds  of  the  rock, 
making  underground  galleries,  and  at  last 
caves  and  lofty  halls.  For  it  always  eats, 
remember,  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel, 
leaving  the  roof  alone.  So  it  eats,  and  eats, 
more  in  some  places  and  less  in  others,  ac- 
cording as  the  stone  is  harder  or  softer,  and 
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according  to  the  different  direction  of  the 
rock  beds  (what  we  call  their  dip  and 
strike) ;  till  at  last  it  makes  one  of  those 
wonderful  caverns  about  which  you  are  so 
fond  of  reading — such  a  cave  as  there  ac- 
tually is  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  of, 
Whernside,  fed  by  the  swallow-holes  around 
the  mountain-top ;  a  cave  hundreds  of  yards 
long,  with  halls,  and  lakes,  and  waterfalls, 
and  curtains  and  festoons  of  stalactite  which 
have  dripped  from  the  roof,  and  pillars  of 
stalagmite  which  have  been  built  up  on  the 
floor  below.  These  stalactites  (those  tell  me 
who  have  seen  them)  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Madam  How's  work ;  some- 
times like  branches  of  roses  or  of  grapes ; 
sometimes  like  statues ;  sometimes  like  deli- 
cate curtains,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
beautiful  shapes.  I  have  never  seen  them, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
describe  them. 

But  they  are  all  made  in  the  same  way ; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  those  little  straight 
stalactites  which  you  may  have  seen  hang- 
ing, like  icicles,  in  vaulted  cellars,  or  under 
the  arches  of  a  bridge.  The  water  melts 
more  lime  than  it  can  carry,  and  drops  some 
of  it  again,  making  fresh  limestone  grain  by 
grain  as  it  drips  from  the  roof  above ;  and 
fresh  limestone  again  wbere  it  splashes  on 
the  floor  below:  till,  if  it  dripped  long 
enough,  the  stalactite  hanging  from  above 
would  meet  the  stalagmite  rising  from  be- 
low, and  join  in  one  straight  round  white 
graceful  shaft,  which  would  seem,  but  only 
seem,  to  support  the  roof  of  the  cave.  And 
out  of  that  cave — though  not  always  out  of 
the  mouth  of  it — will  run  a  stream  of  water 
which  seems  to  you  clear  as  crystal,  though 
it  is  actually,  like  the  Itchen  at  Win- 
chester, full  of  lime  ;  so  full  of  lime  that 
it  makes  beds  of  fresh  limestone,  which 
are  called  travertine — which  you  may  see  in 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor :  or  per- 
haps it  petrifies,  as  you  call  it,  the  weeds 
in  its  bed,  like  that  dropping- well  at  Knares- 
borough,  of  which  you  have  often  seen  a  pic- 
ture. And  the  cause  is  this  :  the  water  is  so 
full  of  lime  that  it  is  forced  to  throw  away 
some  of  it  upon  everything  it  touches,  and 
and  so  incrusts  with  stone — though  it  does 
not  turn  to  stone — afmost  anything  you  put 
in  it.  You  have  seen,  or  ought  to  have  seen, 
petrified  moss  and  birds'  nests  and  such 
things  from  Knaresborough  Well :  and  now 
you  know  a  little,  though  only  a  very  little, 
of,  how  the  pretty  toys  are  made. 

Now,  if  you  can  imagine  for  yourself, 
though  I  suppose  a  little  boy  cannot,  the 
atnoimt  of  lime  which  one  of  these  subterra- 


nean rivers  would  carry  away,  gliawing  un-  v 
derground  centuries  after  centuries,  day  aad 
night,  summer  and  winter,  then,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  size  >o( 
caverns   which    may   be  seen   in    diff"erent 
parts  of  the  world  :  but  always,  I  believe,  in 
limestone   rock.     You  would   not  be  sur-  _  ' 
prised   (though  you  would  admire  them) 
at  the  caverns  of  Adelsburg  in  Camiola,  in 
the  south  of  Austria,  near  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  run,  I  believe,  for  miles;  in  i 
length ;  and  in  the  lakes  of  which,  in  dark- 
ness from  its  birth  until  its  death,  lives  that 
strange   beast  the   Proteus,  a  sort  of  long  y 

newt  which  never  comes,  to  perfection — I 
suppose  for  want  of  the  genial  sunlight 
which  makes  all  things  grow.  But  He  is 
blind ;  and  more,  he  keeps  all  his  life  the 
same  feathery  gills  which  newts  have  when 
they  are  babies,  and  which  we^have  so  often 
looked  at  through  the  microscope,  to  see  the 
blood-globules  run  round  and  round  inside. 

Neither  would  you  be  surprised  if  you 
recollect  that  Madam  How  is  a  very  old 
lady  indeed,  and  that  some  of  her  work  •  is 
very  old  likewise,  at  that  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  the  largest  cave  in  the  knowii  ' 
world,  through  which  you  may  walk  nearly 
ten  miles,  and  in  which  a  hundred  miles -of 
gallery  have  been  explored  already,  and  yet 
no  end  found  to  the  cave.  In  it  (the  guides 
will  tell  you)  there 'are  **226  avenues,  47 
domes,  8  cataracts,  23  pits,  and  severed  ' 
rivers ;"  and  if  that  fact  is  not  very  interest-  »  , 
ing  to  you,  as  it  certainly  is  not  to  me,  I  will 
tell  you  something  which  ought  to  interest 
you :  that  this  cave  is  soammensely  old  that 
various  kinds  of  little  animals,  who  have 
settled  themselves  in  the  outer  parts  of  it, 
have  had  time  to  change  their  shape,  and  to 
become  quite  blind ;  so  that  blind  fathers 
and  mothers  have  blind  children,  genera- 
tion after  generation.  '   ' 

There  are  blind  rats  there,  with  large 
shining  eyes  which  cannot  see ;  blind  land- 
crabs,  that  have  the  footstalks  of  their  eyes 
(you  may  see  them  in  any  crab)  still  left : 
but  the  eyes  which  should  be  on  the  top  of 
them  are  gone.  There  are  blind  fish,  too, 
in  the  cave ;  and  blind  insects :  for,  if  they 
have  no  use  for  their  eyes  in  the  dark,  why 
should  Madam  How  take  the  trouble  to 
finish  them  off"? 

One  more  cave  I  must  tell  you  of,  to  show 
you  how  old  some  caves  must  be ;  and  then 
I  must  stop :  and  that  is  the  cave  of  Carip6 
in  Venezuela,  which  is  the  most  northerly 
part  of  South  America.  There,  in  the  face, 
of  ^  limestone  cliff*,  crested  with  enormous 
flowering  trees,   and   festooned  with  those 
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lovely  creepers  of  which  you  have  seen  a  few 
small  ones  in  hot-houses,  there  opens  an  arch 
as  big  as  the  west  front  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, and  runs  straight  in  like  a  cathedral 
n^ye  for  more  than  1,400  feet.  Out  of,  it 
runs  a  stream  ;  and  along  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  as  far  as  the  sunlight  strikes  in,  grow 
wild  bananas,  and  palms,  and  lords  and 
ladies  (as  you  call  them),  which  are  not, 
like  ours,  one  foot,  but  many  feet  high. 
Beyond  that  the  cave  goes  on,  with  subter- 
ranean streams,  cascades,  and  halls,  no  man 
yet  knows  how  far.  A  friend  of  mine  last 
year  went  in  further,  I  believe,  than  any  one 
yet  has  gone;  but,  instead  of  taking  Indian 
torches  made  of  bark  and  resin,  or  even 
torches  made  of  Spanish  wax,  such  as  a 
brave  bishop  of  those  parts  used  once  when 
he  went  in  further  than  any  one  before  him, 
he  to6k  with  him  some  of  that  beautiful 
magnesium  light  which  you  have  seen  often 
here  at  home.  And  in  one  place,  when  he 
lighted  up  the  magnesium,  he  found  himself 
in  a  hall  full  300  feet  high — higher  far,  that 
is,  than  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's— and  a  very 
solemn  thought  it  was  to  him,  he  said,  that 
he  had  seen  what  no  other  human  being  ever 
had  seen  ;  and  that  no  ray  of  light  had  ever 
struck  on  that  stupendous  roof  in  all  the  ages 
since  th6  making  of  the  world. 

But  if  he  found  out  something  which  he 
did  not  expect,  he  was  disappointed  in 
something  which  he  did  expect.  For  the 
Indians  warned  him  of  a  hole  in  the  floor 
which,  they  told  him,  was  an  unfathomable 
abyss.  And  lo  and  behold,  when  he  turned 
the  magnesium  light  upon  it,  the  said  abyss 
was  just  about  eight  feet  deep.  But  is  no 
wonder  that  the  poor  Indians  with  their  little 
smoky  torches  should  make  such  mistakes ; 
no  wonder,  too,  that  they  should  be  afraid 
to  enter  far  into  those  gloomy  vaults ;  that 
they  should  believe  that  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors  live  in  that  dark  cave ;  and  that 
they  should  say  that  when  they  die  they  will 
go  to  the  Guacharos,  as  they  call  the  birds 
that  fly  with  doleful  screams  out  of  the  cave 
to  feed  at  night,  and  in  again  at  daylight,  to 
roost  and  sleep. 

Now,  it  is  these  very  Guacharo  birds  which 
are  *to  me  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story.  The  Indians  kill  and  eat  them  for 
their  fat,  although  they  believe  they  have 
to  do  with  evil  spirits.  But  scientific  men 
who  have  studied  these  birds  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  more  wonderful  than  if  all  the 
Indians'  fancies  about  them  were  true.  They 
are  great  birds,  more  than  three  feet  across 
the  wings,  somewhat  like  owls,  somewhat 
like   cuckoos,   somewhat  like  goatsuckers; 


but,  on  the  whole,  unlike  anything  in  the 
world  but  themselves ;  and  instead  of  feed- 
ing on  moths  or  mice,  they  feed  upon  hard 
dry.  fruits,  which  they  pick  off  the  trees  after 
the  set  of  sun.  And  wise  men  will  tell  you, 
that  in  making  such  a  bird  as  that,  and  giv- 
ing it  that  peculiar  way  of  life,  and  settling 
it  in  that  cavern,  and  a  few  more  caverns  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in  mak- 
ing the  caverns  ready  for  them  to  live  in, 
Madam  How  must  have  takqn  ages  and  ages, 
more  than  you  can  imagine  or  count. 

But  that  is  among  the  harder  lessons 
which  come  in  the  latter  part  of  Madam 
How's  book.  Children  need  not  learn  them 
yet ;  and  they  can  never  learn  them,  unless 
they  master  her  alphabet,  and  her  short  and 
easy  lessons  for  beginners,  some  of  which  I 
am  trying  to  teach  you  now. 

But  I  have  just  recollected  that  we  are  a 
couple  of  very  stupid  fellows.  We  have  been 
talking  all  this  time  about  chalk  and  lime- 
stone, and  havQ  forgotten  to  settle  what  they 
are,  and  how  they  were  made.  We  must 
think  of  that  next  time.  It  will  not  do  for 
us,  at  least  if  we  mean  to  be  scientific  men, 
to  use  terms  without  defining  them  ;  in  plain 
English,  to  talk  about — we  don't  know  what. 
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TEACHERS  need  great  caution  against 
the  danger  of  making  the  aim  and 
uses  of  instruction  bend  to ar- 
tificial arrangements,  and  examination  in 
such  way  as  to  injure  both  themselves  and 
their  pupils."  This  is  the  gist  and  moral 
of  some  admirable  remarks  made,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  by  Superintendent  Higbee, 
quoted  in  another  column. 

At  the  present  day  especially  it  would  be 
difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  re- 
mark of  the  Pennsylvania  Superintendent. 
With  the  state  taking  upon  itself  the  super- 
vision of  the  education  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community ;  with  the  consequent 
accumulation  of  ''artificial  arrangements*'  of 
every  conceivable  kind — authorized  text- 
books, government-appointed  inspectors  and 
examipers,  strictly  defined  courses  of  study, 
and  stringent  rules  regulating  the  methods 
of  education  generally — no  wonder  that  the 
teacher's  attention  is  often  distracted  from 
the  true  aim  of  teacliing  and  turned  towards 
the  means  he  is  enjoined  to  employ  to  attain 
that  aim.  Many  extraneous  influences  also 
tend  to  enhance  this  distraction.  There  is 
the  rivalry  between  the  school  to  which  he 
is  attached  and  every  other  school  of  the 
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same  standing,  as  to  which  shall  succeed  in 
passing  the  greater  number  of.  pupils  at  the 
forthcoming  examination.  There  is  the  con- 
sternation of  the  parent  at  any  likelihood  of 
his  son  or  daughter  failing  in  said  examina- 
tion. There  is  the  watchful  eye  of  the  head 
master  jealous  of  the  success  of  each  of  his 
classes  in  all  artificial  arrangements  for  test- 
ing their  knowledge.     And,  not  least,  there 

.  is  the  regularly  recurring  visit  of  the  inspec- 
tor. None  of  these  need  necessarily  be 
hindrances  to  the  free  development  of  edu- 
cational processes.  On  the  whole,  doubt- 
less, they  are  quite  the  reverse — they  aid 
and  push  forward  that  development.  Other- 
wise such  arrangements  would  not  exist. 
We  are  not  inculcating  radicalism  in  the 

,  method  and  aim  of  teaching.  Far  from 
it.  The  value  of  artificial  arrangements 
is  incalculable.     They  are  the  outcome  of 

V  the  best  thought  of  the  best  educators  of 
the  community.  Without  them  education 
would  be  without  form  and  void.  It  would 
cease  to  be  a  system,  and  would  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  accrue  from  the  adoption 
of  systematic  methods.  But  what  we  do  in- 
culcate is  that  these  artificial  arrangements 
are  not  to  be  considered  the  be-all  atid  end- 
all  of  instruction  ;  they  are  not  the  goal,  but 
merely  the  landmarks  of  tuition ;  they  are 
not  the  resting-place,  they  are  merely  the 
finger-posts  ;  they  mark  the  course,  they  do 
not  form  the  winning-post.  To  sacrifice 
•everything  to  prescribed  arrangements  would 
be  equivalent  to  admitting  that  these  were 
the  ultimate  aims  of  all  teaching,  and  the 
teacher  who  adopted  this  course  would  re- 
semble a  gardener  whose  sole  object  it  was  to 
load  his  master's  table,  careless  whether  the 
fruit  were  ripe  or  unripe. 

An  excessive  regard  for  such  arrangements 
it  is  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
the  general  education  of  the  present  time. 
Evidences  of  it  are  seen  on  every  side,  more, 
perhaps,  in  England  than  in  our  own  land. 
It  is  the  cradle  of  cram ;  it  eliminates  indi- 
viduality; tends  to  level  intellectual  differ- 
ences; and  prevents  the  varying  capabil- 
ities of  different  orders  of  intelligences  from 
expanding  in  their  natural  and  healthy 
directions.  As  Dr.  Higbee  well  puts  it, 
'* there  ipust  be  teleology  in  teaching.*' 
And  what  he  wishes  to  show  is,  that  the  true 
teleology  of  teaching  is  not  ''artificial  ar- 
rangements.*' How  to  avoid  the  false  tele- 
ology and  adopt  the  true,  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty. In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion the  writer  takes  a  refreshingly  high 
stand.  But  unfortunately  it  is  so  high  that 
it  almost  becomes    valueless    as  a  present 


practical  guide.  True,  "the  teacher  must 
be  sure  that  he  is  turning  the  glance  of  his 
pupil  toward  knowledge  .  .  .  and  not  to- 
ward arranged  limitations  of  grade."  But 
it  is  also  true  that  in  probably  the  majority 
of  cases  the  glance  is  best  directed  toward 
knowledge  by  means  of  arranged  limitations. 
Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  teachers 
must  adapt  themselves  to  varying  circum- 
stances and  to  the  different  proclivities  of 
their  pupils.  The  great  lesson  Dr.  Higbee 
is  trying  to  teach  is  that  unwavering  obe- 
dience must  not  be  paid  to  artificial  ar- 
rangements. And  this  is  no  easy  lesson 
to  learn.  The  parent,  the  head-master, 
the  inspector — each  has  his  rights;  but  let 
the  teacher  remember  that,  above  all,  the 
pupil  too  has  his  rights.  This  is  the  great 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of. 
That  teacher  who  does  his  utmost  to  develop 
the  powei-s  and  store  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
with  a  single  eye  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  progress,  irrespective,  if  need ,  be,  of 
all  artificial  arrangements,  will  be  more  ben- 
efit to  the  state,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  than  the  teacher  who  by  dint  of  punc- 
tilious attention  to  set  forms  succeeds  in 
distancing  all  his  rivals  in  the  number  of 
pupils  he  contrives  to  **  pass"  through  pre- 
scribed examinations.  , 

Artificial  arrangements  may  be  described 
as  the  scaffolding  of  an  educational  system. 
He  would  be  a  poor  bricklayer  who  adjusted 
his  building  to  suit  the  scafibld  rather  than 
the  scaffold  to  suit  the  building. 

Canada  Educational  Wetkly. 


Scientific  experiments  constitute  one  of 
the  best  means  of  exciting  an  interest  and 
arousing  a  curiosity  among  the  pupils,  'either 
by  a  regular  class  or  an  occasional  e^xperi- 
ment.  They  also  afford  advantages  of  se- 
curing culture  and  refinement,  besides  the 
illustration  of  scientific  principles.  Throw 
the  responsibility  of  making  apparatus  and 
the  explanation  of  experiments  upon  the  pu"- 
pils,  and  they  will  be  as  busy  as  bees  in 
hunting  up  materials  for  apparatus,  and  in 
investigating  the  text-books  for  facts.  Their 
minds  will  be  so  wholly  taken  up,  so  ab- 
sorbed with  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  ex- 
periments, that  they  may  not  have  time  to 
loiter  around  in 'idleness  and  listen  to  the 
street-corner  vulgarity  and  profanity.  It 
seems  evident  beyond  all  cavil  that  if  the 
minds  of  children  could  be  diverted  in  a 
pure  and  healthful  channel  from  the  rough 
and  unrefined  vagabondism  so  prevalent 
everywhere,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  rising  humanity. 


n 
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**  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 
''  be  growin'  when  yc'rc  sleepin'."     5 


Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  for  February  i8,  is  extraordi- 
nary in  the  character  and  range  of  its  trib- 
utes from  the  foremost  educators  of  the 
country,  to  the  memory  of  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  who  died  at  Dan  vers,  Mass. ,  February 
2d.  It  can  perhaps  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  past  thirty  years  as  no 
cbtemporary  or  survivor  has  done.  Such, 
as  we  read  it,  is  the  consensus  of  those  most 
competent  to  express  a  correct  judgment. 
These  contributions  to  his  worth  form, 
indeed,  **  a  monument  as  enduring  as  can  be 
built,  having  for  its  foundation  a  noble,  de- 
voted, generous.  Christian  manhood.** 

The  February  number  of  Education  is  the 
first  issue  under  the  new  management.  This 
magazine,  which  is  now  in  its  sixth  year,  has 
heretofore  been  published  by  the  N.  E.  Pub- 
lishing Company  as  a  bi-monthly,  philosoph- 
ical in  its  character.  It  has  been  purchased 
by  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  late  editor 
of  the  N,  E.  Journal  of  Education,  who 
will  edit  and  publish  it  as  a  popular  monthly 
educational  magazine.  The  present  num- 
ber presents-  itself  in  a  new  dress,  with  new 
cover,  and  altogether  has  a  very  attractive 
ajppearance.  The  contents  are  varied  and 
jvaluable.  The  opening  article,  with  a  good 
picture  of  Daniel  Webster,  taken  three 
months  before  his  death,  as  a  frontispiece, 
is  entitled  **  Daniel  Webster  as  a  School- 
master. * '  Other  subjects  treated  are  of  prom- 
inent educational  interest.  The  magazine, 
tinder  Mr.  Bicknell's  able  management,  be- 
canie  widely  known.  As  a  monthly,  Dr. 
Mowry  will  greatly  extend  the  field  of  its 
influence.  The  subscription  price  is  three 
dollars,  at  the  office  of  publication.  No.  3 
Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  those  who  know  from  personal  exper- 
ience what  the  study  of  astronomy  may  be 
to  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Divine 
handiwork  in  nature,  this  from  Horace 
Mann  will  seem  none  too  strong  :  * 'Astron- 
omy is  one  of  the  sublimest  fields  of  human 


investigation.  The  mind  that  grasps  its 
facts  and  principles  receives  something  of 
the  enlargement  and  grandeur  belonging  to 
the  science  itself.  It  is  a  quickener  of  de- 
votion. All  its  problems  and  its  truths  not 
only  expand  the  intellect,  but  they  are -effus- 
ive of  a  religious  influence.** 

Florida  takes  hold  of  Arbor  Day  early 
in  the  season.  The  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Perry  bears  dale  January  2d,  and  the 
day  appointed  was  February  loth.  We 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two  as  follows : 

The  experience  of  many  of  the  States  has 
demonstrated  the  great  benefits  which  result 
fi-om  publicly  directing  attention  to  the  planting 
of  trees,  not  only  such  as  are  useful  for  lumber 
or  fruit,  but  such  as  add  to  the  healthfulness 
and  comfort  of  our  people  and  to  the  beauty  of 
our  State,  by  adornmg  our  streets  and  public 
parks,  our  homes,  and  the  last  resting  places 
of  our  dead.  In  no  State  can  there  be  success- 
fully grown  a  greater  variety  of  useful  and  or- 
namental trees  than  in  Florida. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  special  inter- 
est be  taken  in  the  planting  of  trees  for  the 
ornamentation  of  public  places;  and  suggest 
that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  can,  by  giving  their  scholars  a  holiday 
to  be  devoted  to  the  adornment  of  school 
grounds  with  trees  and  shrubbery  under  intelli- 
gent and  appropriate  instructions,  make  that  a 
most  profitable  day  to  their  present  pupils,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  shall  succeed  them. 


MEETING  OF  PRINCIPALS. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY,    JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR   EX- 
AMINATIONS AT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


OUR  State  System  of  Common  Schools^ 
now  requiring  the  service  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  teachers — this  number  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  yearly 
— cannot  be  maintained  with  proper  effi- 
ciency unless  careful  provision  be  made  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  well-qualified  and 
thoroughly-trained  teachers.  It  would  be 
great  folly  to  think  of  maintaining  this  nec- 
essary supply  by  relying  upon  institutions 
unconnected  with  the  system  -  itself.  This 
would  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  the  whole 
organization,  leaving  it  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  quite  beyond  its  own  control.  The 
State  Normal  Schools  are  necessary  factors 
of  the  public  school  system  and,  as  such,  re- 
quire the  most  thoughtful  care. 

The  object  of  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Principals  of  these  schools — the  results  of 
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'which  will  be  found  in  the  Official  Depart- 
ment of  this  number  of  The  Journal — was 
to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  professional  work  without  doing 
injury  to  the  necessary  academic  work,  and 
thi§  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  schools 
themselves.  To  this  end  it  was  generally 
conceded,  after  an  earnest  interchange  of 
opinion,  that  the  Senior  year  should  be 
made  more  free  both  for  pupils  and  teachers, 
so  that  the  professional  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents could  have  more  satisfactory  attention. 

By  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  Junior  class  in  the  more  elementary 
branches  by  the  State  Committee,  and  by 
passing  them,  in  case  this  examination 
proved  satisfactory,  into  the  Senior  class, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  final  exam- 
ination would  include  only  the  Senior  studies 
together  with  their  whole  two-year  course  of 
professional  studies,  to  which  was  added  the 
General  History  of  Education,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Senior  year  could  be  made  much 
more  effective  and  satisfactory  in  a  profes- 
sional way. 

N  Examinations  are  necessary,  and  it  would 
be  unwise  either  to  exclude  them  or  to  make 
them  less  rigid  because  they  may  be  and  are 
so  often  abused  by  the  narrow-minded.  But 
to  include  in  a  final  examination  all  the 
studies  of  two  years,  and  force  the  students 
and  teachers  to  take  up  quite  a  large  portion 
of  the  graduating  year  in  fortifying  them- 
selves for  such  an  examination,  not  so  much 
by  thoughtful  study  and  teaching,  as  by  a 
forced  method  of  retaining  in  the  memory  an 
infinity  of  detail  to  meet  the  anticipated  as- 
sault of  four  critical  examiners, — this  was 
thought  to  be  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  much  of  the  time  thus  spent  could  be 
better  applied  to  more.thorough  and  broader 
professional  work  ; — thus  giving  opportunity 
for  a  careful  and  analytical  study  of  the 
whole  history  of  education. 

The  convention  in  fixing  the  course  of 
studies  and  arranging^  for  the  Junior  exami- 
nation, did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate 
any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  qualification 
or  any  decrease  in  the  thoroughness  of  the 
€xammations.  The  effort,  on  the  contrary, 
was  to  give  to  each  and  every  student  as 
thorough  a  professional  training  as  could 
well  be  included  in  a  two-years'  course,  and 
this  under  circumstances  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  mechanical  and  pedantic  restraints. 
We  trust  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, will  be  justified  by  its  practical  results. 

The  prompt  and  full  attendance  of  the 
Principals,  their  earnest  and  thoughtful  dis- 


cussions, the  zeal  in  educational  work  which 
even  filled  their  faces  with  an  enkindling  glow, 
and  their  courteous  and  scholar- like  bearing, 
will  be  long  remembered  by  him  whose  great 
anxiety  for  their  success  is  so  much  relieved 
by  his  confidence  in  their  earnestness  of 
motive  and  their  high  moral  tone  of  thought. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POLICY. 


A  RECENT  lecturer  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation complains  that  too  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  strictly  practical  studies ;  that 
men  are  fitted  only  for  business  life  and 
material  ends,  and  are  measured  chiefly  by 
material  success — that  general  rather  than 
special  education  is  needed,  and  this  is  af- 
forded in  the  modern  College  course ;  -and 
the  question  now  is  whether  parents  will  be 
content  to  give  their  children  a  common 
school  rudimentary  education  only,  or  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  in  liberal  modern 
colleges,  as  now  established — quoting  the  re- 
mark of  James  Russell  Lowell  at  Bry n  Mawr, 
that  '*A  college  education  may  not  be  a 
bread-winner,  but  it  will  prov6  a  bfead- 
sweetener  for  all  the  rest  of  life.  * ' 

These  are  strong  points  forcibly  presented, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  attract  the  thought- 
ful and  affirmative  consideration  of  many 
parents  who  are  anxiously  planning  for  their 
children's  welfare,  and  of  multitudes  of 
youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  the  mental 
capacity  to  master  and  profit  by  a  full  col- 
lege course,  and  the  soul-longings  and  cour- 
age to  sustain  them  in  the  effort  to  realize 
the  highest  ideal  in  these  Meccas  of  the 
mind.  In  this  materialistic  age  of  unprece- 
dented material  development,  with  its  por- 
tentous dangers  as  well  as  universal  bless- 
ings, we  cannot  have,  as  a  diffusive  and 
moulding  influence  of  safety,  too  much  of 
profound  and  sanctified  scholarship,  and 
exalted,  liberalized  culture,  to  leaven  the 
mass,  and  spiritualize  the  mental  forces  that 
are  driving  with  prodigious  energy  along 
the  path  of  destiny  on  this  wonderful  conti- 
nent. The  cause  of  education  in  all  its 
ramifications,  and  with  all  of  its  diversified 
instrumentalities,  is  one  in  purpose;  and 
with  each  moving  in  its  own  appointed 
orbit,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  for  un- 
worthy jealousy  and  profitless  antagonisms. 

If  correctly  reported,  the  lecturer  was  led 
to  remark,  further  on  : 

"As  to  the  means  of  preparing  people  to  im- 
part knowledge  to  others,  the  Normal  Schools 
are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  are  so  re- 
stricted that  they  cannot  go  far  enough.  What 
is  needed  is  a  course  of  a  few  weeks  training  for 
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teachers  after  leaving  college,  or  else  a  special 
elective  course  such  as  is  provided  by  Harvard 
College  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University." 

,  There  is  something  refreshir^  in  the  id^a 
that  the  entire  theory  and  applied  science  of 
pedagogics  is  to  be  naastered  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  a  sort  of  incidental  postscript  to  enable 
the  idealists  of  *'  general  education"  to  get 
down  to  the  very  **  practical*'  work  of  earn- 
ing bread  and  butter  in  a  common  school 
room !  and  the  quotation  implies  a  grave 
misconception  of  the  status  and  calibre  of 
'  our  State  Normal  Schools.  They  were 
,  planned  not  only  for  present  use,  but  on  a 
self-developing  basis  that  looks  forward  to 
the  wants  of  our  State  a  hundred  or  five 
hundred  years  hence,  when  our  people  will 
number  six  to  ten  millions,  or  more,  and 
these  State  institutions,  keeping  pace  with 
the  years,  will  have  grown  to  the  full  height 
of  the  steadily  augmented  demands  upon 
them.  Hence  the  minimum  physical  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  the  law,  viz.,  "not  less 
than  ten  acres  of  ground,  to  give  room  for 
buildings,  exercise,  botanical  and  other 
gardens,  and  such  other  purposes  as  shall  be 
plainly  promotive  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  institution."  Also,  buildings  that  shall 
contain  a  hall  to  comfortably  seat  looo  per- 
sons, with  class  rooms,  lodging  rooms,  and 
refectories  for  at  least  300  pupils,  well 
heated,  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  provis- 
ion for  physical  exercise  during  inclement 
weather;  and  each  school  shall  contain  a 
library  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
books  for  the  free  use  of  the  students,  a  cab- 
inet for  specimens  and  preparations  to  illus- 
trate the  natural  and  other  sciences,  and 
such  apparatus  and  philosophical  instruments 
.as  are  indispensable  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  restrictive  (!)  features  do  not  seem  to 
be  synonymous  at  least  with  strangulation  ! 

Our  Normal  Schools  are  •*  restricted  "  only 
in  the  sens^  that  they  are  established  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  do  not  cover  ground 
•  occupied  by  other  institutions  devoted  to 
other  objects;  that  is,  they  are  not  Law 
Schools,  Medical  Colleges,  Schools  of  Tech- 
nology, or  Theological  Seminaries,  Military 
Institutes,  or  Naval  Academies,;  nor  are  they 
German  or  Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  The 
law  creating  them  is  entitled  '*  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  due  training  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools" — which  defines  their  gen- 
eral character  and  primary  object.  They  are 
an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our  common 
school  system  itself,  and  indissolubly  inter- 
woven with  its  functions  and  prosperity ;  a 
system  that  has  planted  over  20,000  com- 
mon schools  on  45,000  square  miles  of  ter- 


ritory— 42  per  cent,  of  them  graded  schools, 
ranging  from  the  primary  to  the  high  schooU 
and  making  corresponding  demands  in  all 
for  trained  teachers  to  educate  nearly  1,000,- 
000  pupils — an  interest  of  vast  magnitude 
and  ever  increasing  importance,  securely- 
anchored  and  protected,  in  most  compre- 
hensive terms,  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
State. 

Going  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing,  let  us 
see  further,  how  far  these  training  schools 
for  teachers  are,  or  are  not,  *'  restricted"  in 
their  capacity  for  usefulness.  The  three 
elementary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  are  the  foundation  and  starting: 
point  of  all  scholastic  attainments ;  the  key 
that  rightly  used,  unlocks  the  lore  of  the 
ages,  the  literature,  history,  science  and 
learning  of  all  preceding  generations,  and 
of  our  own  times ;  and,  as  EdwaVd  Everett 
well  said,  whoever  is  thoroughly  proficient 
in  these,  has  gained  a  vantage-ground  that 
can  make  him,  in  large  degree,  master  of  his 
own  future. 

Our  common  school  law  has  added  to- 
these,  as  obligatory  studies  in  every  school 
district,  geography  and  English  grammar, 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  Controllers  may  require — there 
being  no  limit  in  the  ascending  scale,  ex- 
cept the  public  opinion  and  taxable  resources 
of  the  individual  district.  From  these  in- 
itial starting  points  let  us  ascertain  from  the 
record  to  what  extent  these  training  schools 
for  teachers  are  "restricted"  in  educational 
range  and  influence,  and  how  each  of  the 
separate  branches  we  have  named  runs  out 
in  logical  development  into  the  broadening; 
channels  of  knowledge  to  which  they  natur- 
ally lead. 

The  law  requires  th^t  each  State  Normal 
School  "  shall  have  at  least  six  Professors,  of 
liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their 
respective  departments,    namely  : — One   of 
Orthography,  Reading  and  Elocution  ;  one 
of  Writing,   Drawing   and   Book-keeping; 
one  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  Mathematics;    one   of  Geography   and 
History ;  one  of  Grammar  and  English  Lit- 
erature ;   and  one  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching ;  together  with  such  Tutors  and 
Assistants  therein,  and   such   Professors  of 
Natural,  Mental  and  Moral   Science,  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  as  the  condition  of 
the  School  and  the  number  of  students  may 
require."     And  each  School  must  have  at- 
tached to  it  one  or  more  Schools  of  Practice 
or  Model  schools,  with  not  less  than  100  pu- 
pils   from    the    children    of    the   vicinity^ 
in  which  the  students  of  the  Normal  School 
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shall  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Art  of  Teaching  under  the  instruction  of 
their  proper  Professors.  The  probation  re- 
quired after  graduation,  before  full  profes- 
sional certificates  can  be  obtained,  is  another 
safeguard  against  incompetency  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Taking  thera  all  in  all,  if  these  really  colos- 
sal requirements  of  the  act  can  be  regarded 
as  in  any  just  sense  '*  restricted,'*  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  general  and  professional  ed- 
ucation and  high  mental  culture  required 
and  authorized,  ^re  so  broad  and  generous 
that  those  who  master  the  course  may  take 
their  rightful  place  with  serene  composure 
amongst  the  thoroughly  trained  and  liber- 
ally educated  citizens  of  the  Common  wealt)i, 
and  fitted  to  enter  intelligently  upon  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  one  of  the  noblest,  though, 
at  the  same  timh,  one  of  the  most  poorly 
paid  professions  in  the  land. 

The  last  remark  credited  to  the  speaker 
was  to  the  effect  that  "  if  the  State  aid  given 
to  the  Normal  Schools  were  transferred  to 
the  colleges  that  offer  the  inducements  he  had 
referred  to,  a  long  stride  would  be  taken  in 
the  path  of  education.'*  Perhaps.  And  so 
might  the  same  amount  of  money  from  any 
other  source,  to  any  other  private  enterprise 
that  might  be  languishing  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient patronage.  The  annual  appropriation 
of  ^1,000,000  to  the  common  schools  would 
be  a  generous  sum  to  handle  if  it  could  be 
devoted  to  private  interests.  So  also,  the 
appropriations  to  hospitals  and  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  insane,  for  soldiers*  orphans, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  the  State 
government.  But  it  does  not  follow,  either 
in  logic  or  in  law,  that  any  such  transfers 
would  be  proper  or  permissible,  or  that  the 
various  indispensable  State  institutions  that 
have  been  mentioned,  or  any  of^  them,  should 
be  robbed  and  enfeebled  in  behalf  of  a  policy 
that  was  thoroughly  tried  and  abandoned 
finally  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  es- 
tablishment of  common  schools  was  a  State 
necessity,  and  a  high  public  duty.  A  result- 
ant and  self-evident  necessity  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Normal  Schools,  and  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  and  Examinations,  that  need 
no  vindication,  and  are  permanent  agencies 
in  our  educational  work. 

In  this  connection,  also,  we  would  again  re- 
fer to  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  convention 
of  Principals  of  these  schools,  held  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  early  in 
February,  as  showing  the  lines  in  which  the 
experience  of  those  most  competent  to  de- 


cide seems  to  .point  the  way  of  progress. 
These  officials  were  called  together  to  con- 
sider the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Normal 
Schools  at  the  present  time,  to  decide  upon 
the  range  and  character  6f  the  State  Exam- 
inations, and  to  adopt  such  judicious  and 
progressive  modifications  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  and  Se- 
nior years,  and  for  the  Scientific  Course,  as 
the  best  judgment  of  thoughtful  and  experi- 
enced men,  responsible  for  the  institutions' 
under  their  charge,  should  deem  expedient. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  is'open  to 
scrutiny.  If,  upon  careful  examination,  any 
students,  gifted  above  their  fellows,  should 
find  the  course  and  regulations  as  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  too  '*  restricted' '  and 
^  too  superficial  for  their  abilities  apd  aspira- 
tions, the  world  is  wide  in  which  to  find 
some  Alma  Mater  of  broader  gauge  and 
more  satisfying  opportunities  and  rewards. 


LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 


DEPRIVED  by  sickness  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  a  local  institute  in  York 
county  to  which  we  had  the  honor  of  a  kind 
invitation  from  the  County  Superintendent, 
we  were  determined  to  overcome  our  disap- 
pointment by  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
of  being  present  at  such  an  institute ;  and 
hence,  as  soon  as  the  physician  would  all<y¥, 
we  hastened  to  fulfil  a  long-standing  promise 
made  to  Superintendent  Keck  to  attend  a 
local  institute  to  be  held  at  Fleetwood,  Berks 
county.         '  I   • 

The  weather  was  the  very  worst  of  the 
whole  winter.  The  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable. The  foolish  thought  kept  enter- 
ing the  mind  that  this  journey  would  be  for 
nothmg  except  an  increased  record  of  medi- 
cal attendance.  Who  would  take  interest 
enough  in  our  common  school  work  to  face 
the  winds  and  plod  through  snow  drifts,  leav- 
ing the  calm  comforts  of  a  Pennsylvania  far- 
mer's fireside?  How  could  the  little  school 
children,  when  opposed  by  wind  and  snow, 
gather  in  and  give  testimony  to  the  careful 
teaching  they  had  received/?  How  from 
the  neighboring  districts  could  the  teachers, 
wearied  with  their  week's  toil, be  expected  to 
be  present  when  earth  and  sky  bade  them 
stay  at  home?  Foolish  thoughts!  The 
beautiful  church  in  which  the  local  institute 
was  held  was  crowded.  Parents,  children, 
teachers,  all  were  there  in  numbers  which 
astonished  us.  A  glow  of  life  and  interest 
filled  the  whole  assembly,  as  recitations  and- 
essays  and  lectures  and  song  and  addresses 
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went  for^^ard  in  accordance  with  the  care- 
fully prepared  programme  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

Such  a  direct  challenge  upon  the  part  of 
the  schools  to  their  immediate  patrons  can- 
not but  be  of  great  service.  Children,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  directors,  are  brought 
closely  together,  and  consequently  they 
come  to  possess  a  warmer  interest  one  with 
another.  They  gather  a  sense  of  the  full 
meaning  and  import  of  the  con^mon  schools 
as  they  could  not  gather  it  in  any  other  way. 

Let  the  good  work  go  forward,  and  we 
shall  come  to  recognize  more  and  more  in 
our  social  life  and  interchange  of  hospitali- 
ties, how  great  a  factor  of  civilization  our 
little  home-like  district  schools  are; — how 
near  they  come  to  each  hearth-stone,  and 
how  intimately  they  are  interwoven  with  the 
whole  culturing  power  of  our  home-life. 

So  pleased  were  we  with  the  meeting  at 
Fleetwood  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  another  like  enjoyment ;  and  hence 
were  soon  again  on  the  wing  towards  Parkes- 
burg,  answering  the  warm  solicitation  of  our. 


excellent  Superintei:\dent  Harvey.  Again 
was  the  weather  unpropitious.  The  snow- 
banks were  melting  away  under  a  smart  Feb- 
ruary rain  and  thaw.  The  streams  and 
creeks  and  rivers  were  roaring  with  the 
swift-rushing  waters  which  were  already 
leaping  over  into  wheat-fields  and  meadows 
on  every  side,  scattering  large  blocks  of  ice, 
and  tossing  them  like  playthings. 

Yet  the  good  people  of  Parkesburg  and 
vicinity,  heedless  of  rain  and  storm  and 
mud,  were  promptly  on  hand,  and  enjoyed 
the  delightful  exercises  of  the  bright  little 
scholars  and  the  valuable  instruction  of  ProL 
Philips  and  others,  as  well  as  the  evening 
lectures.  Competitive  examination  in  Geog- 
raphy and  History  and  other  common  school 
branches,  formed  a  marked  feature  of  this 
institute,  and  were  as  profitable  as  they  were 
instructive. 

These  local  institutes  have,  for  years, 
been  common  in  Chester  county.  The 
schools  have  shown  the  good  results  of  such 
gatherings,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
tinued for  many  a  year  to  come. 


♦  ♦  » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburg,  March,  1886.     / 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


convention  of  principals  at  harrisburg. 


PURSUANT  to  the  call  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  the  Principals  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  met  in  convention  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Department,  on  Wednesday,  February  3,  1885, 
at  10  a.  m.,  for  a  two  days'  session.  Principals 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.  C.  Thomas,  Geo.  M.  Philips, 
B.  F.  Shaub,  S.  B.  Heiges,  T.  B.  Noss,  Geo.  P. 
Beard  and  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  were  present.  The 
State  Superintendent  called  the  convention  to 
order,  and  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary. Principal  L.  H.  Durling  arrived  during 
the  morning  session. 

It  was  resolved  that  committees  be  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  subjects  to  be  presented  for 
consideration.  Messrs.  Thomas,  Philips  and 
Beard  were  appointed  a  committee  upon  the  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  study  :  Messrs.  Schaef- 
fer, Durling  and  Shaub,  upon  a  better  plan  of 
State  examinations ;  and  Messrs.  Heiges,  Noss 
and  Waller  upon  the  teaching  by  Seniors  in  the 
Model  School,  the  teaching  by  Graduates  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  State  diploma,  and  miscel- 
laneous matters  not  referred  to  either  of  the 
other  committees. 

After   full    comparison   of   views  upon    the 


Course  of  Study  of  the  Normal  Schools,  the 
following,  which  modifies  and,  it  is  believed,  im- 
proves the  present  course,  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  and  ordered  to  be  adopted  in 
June,  1886: 

elementary  course — junior  year. 

Pedagogics. — Elements  of  School  Manage- 
ment, and  Methods.  ' 

Language, — Orthography  and  Reading ;  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  including  Composition ;  Latin, 
sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  Caesar. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  except  Mensura- 
tion; Elementary  Algebra. 

Natural  Science. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Historical  Sciences. — Geography  —  Physical, 
Mathematical  and  Political;  History  of  United 
States ;  Civil  Government. 

The  Arts. — Penmanship,  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  explain  some  approved  system — writing  to 
be  submitted  to  Board  of  Examiners  ;  Drawing, 
a  daily  exercise  for  at  least  twenty-eight  weeks 
— work  to  be  submitted  to  Board  pf  Examiners ; 
Book-keeping,  Single  Entry,  seven  weeks  ;  Vo- 
cal Music,  elementary  principles,  and  attend- 
ance upon  daily  exercises  for  at  least  one-third 
of  a  year. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE — SENIOR  YEAR. 

Pedagogics. — Psychology,  embracing  the  In- 
tellect, Sensibilities  and  Will ;  Methods ;  His- 
tory of  Education;  Model  School  Work — at 
least  twenty -one  weeks  of  actual  teaching  daily 
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during  one  period  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
minutes  ;  a  Thesis  on  a  Professional  Subject. 

Language, —  The  outlines  of  Rhetoric,  to- 
gether with  at  least  a  fourteen- weeks'  course  in 
English  Literature,  including  the  thorough  study 
of  one  selection  from  each  of  four  English  clas- 
sics; Latin,  Caesar,  through  the  Helvetian  war. 

Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic,  Mensuration, 
Plane  Geometry. 

Natural  Sciences. — Elementary  Natural  Phi- 
losophy ;  Botany. 

historical  Sciences.  —  Reading  of  General 
History  in  connection  with  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Arts. — Elocutionary  Exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Pedagogics. — Moral  Philosophy  ;  Logic  ;  Phi- 
losophy of  Education  ;  Course  of  Professional 
Reading,  with  abstracts,  notes,  criticisms,  to  be 
submitted  to  Board  of  Examiners. 

Language. —  Latin,  six  books  of  Virgil,  four 
orations  of  Cicero,  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  or 
a  full  equivalent;  an  equivalent  of  Greek, 
French  or  German  will  be  accepted  for  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Calcu- 
lus, Mathematical  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematical  Astronomy ;  Literature. 

Mathematics. — Higher  Algebra ;  Solid  Geom- 
etry ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and 
Surveying,  with  use  of  instruments ;  Analytical 
Geometry;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Natural  Science. —  Natural  Philosophy,  as 
much  as  in  Sneirs  Olmsted ;  Astronomy,  De- 
scriptive and  Mathematical ;  Chemistry  ;  Geol- 
•ogy  or  Mineralogy  ;  Zoblogy. 

History. — General  H  istory , 

FINAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

After  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Junior  and  Senior  Examinations,  the  following, 
which  contains  important  modifications  of  rules 
and  practice  now  enforced, — the  graduates  be- 
ing at  present  required  to  pass  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  Senior  year  in  all  th^  branches 
pursued  during  both  years  of  the  course — was 
adopted,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  June,  1887 ; 

1 .  That  admission  to  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  at 
the  annual  examination  by  the  Board. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Class,  students  must  be  qualified  in  the  Junior 
studies,  but  the  examination  in  Pedagogics  shall 
be  deferred  to  the  Senior  year — the  examination 
in  the  remaining  studies  of  Junior  year  to  be 
final. 

3.  That  any  person  or  persons  not  in  actual 
attendance  during  the  Spring  session,  if  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty,  may  be  examined  in 
the  Junior  studies  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
term,  by  the  Principal  and  two  Superintendents 
ivho  are  members  of  the  State  Board,  and  the 
examination  papers,  if  approved  by  these  three 
examiners,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  approval ;  and 
if  he  approve  them,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class. 


4.  ^  That  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  of 
the  passing  of  the  Junior  Course  of  Study 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Department^  and 
signed  by  the  Board,  and  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof  to  admission  into  the  Senior  class 
of  any  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  beginning  of  any  Senior  year. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


12.  Question. — Are  teachers  holding  permanent 
certificates  and  Normal  School  diplomas  subject  to 
examination  under  the  recent  Jaw  requiring  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  ? 

Answer. — The  act  of  Assembly  approved 
April  2,  1885,  requiring  the  subject  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  to  be  introduced  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  legal 
branch  of  study,  in  no  way  impairs  the  validity 
of  State  Normal  School  Diplomas,  Permanent 
Certicates,  or  unexpired  Professipnal  Certificates, 
issued  according  to  law  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  1886. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  reads  as  follows  : 

*'  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  any 
of  the  educational  institutions  receiving  money  from 
the  Commonwealth,  after  the  first  Monday  of  June. 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exammation  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system." 

This  provision  of  the  law  simply  prohibits  the 
granting  of  legal  certificates  to  teachers  after  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  1886,  without  an  approved 
examination  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  but 
does  not  in  any  sense  disqualify  persons  who 
now  hold  State  Normal  School  Diplomas,  or 
Permanent  certificates,  from  being  employed  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  as  heretofore.  ' 

Teachers  who  hold  Nofmal  School  Diplomas 
or  Permanent  certificates  issued  prior  to  June, 
1886,  are  not  required  by  the  act  of  April  2, 1885, 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  ^  additional 
branch  prescribed.  But  it  is  none  the  less  ex- 
pected that  teachers  holding  the  above  evidence 
of  qualification  shall  be  among  the  best  pre- 
pared to  give  proper  instruction  in  this  as  well 
as  other  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 


13.  Question. — Will  you  not  give  the  meaning  of 
Section  12,  act  of  Assembly  approved  June  25,  1885, 
found  on  page  296,  January  number  of  The  Journal  ? 
What  are  "  unseated  lands  ?"  How  do  they  become 
such  ? 

Answer. — The  duty  of  tax  collectors  in  refer- 
ence to  returning  unseated  lands  in  their  Re- 
spective districts  is  clearly  stated  in  Sections 
CXVI.  and  CXVII.,  School  Laws,  page  89, 
edition  of  1883,  as  follows:  | 

CXVI.  That  whenever  school  tax  assessed  on  un- 
seated lands  in  any  district  shall  not  be  voluntarily 
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paid  by  the  qwner  or  owners  thereof,  the  collector 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  county  commis- 

'  sioners,  who  ^shall  enforce  the  collection  thereof, 
with  the  taxes  assessed  on  unseated  lands  for  county 
purposes;  and,  when  so  collected,  shall  be  paid  to 

^the  district  treSasurer  by  orders  drawn  on  the  county 
treasurer. 

CXyil.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  assessors,  supervisors  and  collectors  of  road  and 
school  taxes  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  required  to 
nlake  their  returns  of  the  collection  of  all  taxes  on 
unseated  lands,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  and  every  year ;  and,  if  not  so  made  by  said 
assessors  and  collectors,  such  returns  shall  not  there- 
after be  received,  nor  shall  such  taxes  be  a.  lien  on 

Teal  estate :  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  such  assessors  and  collect- 
ors, and  their  bail,  from  liability  for  not  making  their 
return  according  to  la^nr. 

Section  12  of  the  act  approved  June  25,  1885, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Journal,  makes  no  change  in  the 
manner  of  collecting  taxes  on  unseated  lands. 
A  general  answer  as  to  "  What  are  unseated 
lands  ?"  cannot  well  be  given  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  special  cases ;  and  therefore  such 
questions,  when  they  arise,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  proper  officers  themselves,  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  governing  the  case  in  point. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTORS. 


THE  following  are  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  and  Examiners  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hutter  and 
Rev.  John  W.  Sayers : 

REPORT  OF  MRS.  E.  E.  HUTTER. 

To  E.  E.  HiGBEE,  Supt,  S.  O,  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sub- 
mit my  annual  report  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  who  recently  visited  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Gettysburg,  of  which  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are  so  justly 
proud,  tells  me:  "Beside  the  lofty  National 
monument,  in  the  cemetery,  cannon  are  placed, 
and  in  the  very  mouths  of  these  guns  the  little 
birds  have  built  their  nests."  No  longer  these 
great  guns  belch  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  death,  but 
now  they  serve  as  the  peaceful  home  of  the  sweet 
songsters  that  fill  the  beautiful  herbage  and 
trees  which  mark  the  growth  of  twenty  years  of 
peace,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  thickest  of 
the  conflict  raged  and  so  many  brave  men  died. 

Qn  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead ! 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance between  the  nests  of  these  defenceless 
little  birds,  built  in  the  cannon  at  Gettysburg, 
and  the  larger  nests — homes — for  the  children 
of  the  brave  men  who  fought,  bled  and  died  for 
this  land  of  freedom,  which  Pennsylvania  has 
built  at  a  large  expense,  and  maintained  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  to  rear  to  an  honor- 
able manhood   and  womanhood  the   soldiers' 


boys  and  girls,  Well  may  the  old  Keystone 
State  glory  in  the  noble  work  which  she  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  and  still  is  accomplishiug^ 
in  thus  caring  fbr  the  soldiers'  children. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  on  that 
sacred  spot  where  the  great  National  monument 
now  stands,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery:  " It  is  rather  for  us,  the  living,  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,, 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gavc- 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

We  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  has  again 
manifested  its  interest  by  rnaking  the  annual 
appropriation  to  sustain  these  schools  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  also  that  they  passed  the 
"deficit  bill."  This  is  a  grand  work ;  one  that 
will  be  recorded  in  history's  pages  besides  the 
deeds  of  the  heroic  dead.  Could  the  departed 
heroes  look  up  from  their  silent  resting-places 
and  behold  their  precious  offspring  thus  cared 
for  by  the  dear  old  Commonwealm  for  whose 
very  existence  they  so  freely  poured  out  their 
life's  blood,  how  they  would  rejoice !  The  train- 
ing, by  Pennsylvania,  of  these  youths  is  a  new 
experience  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is,, 
and  shall  be,  fraught  with  grand  results. 

Frequently,  in  my  travels,  I  meet  promising 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to  me  and 
speak  in  glad  tones  of  recognition,  *'  Mrs.  Hut- 
ter, do  you  know  me?"  As  I  detect  something- 
familiar  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  I  am 
apt  to  reply,  "It  is  one  of  my  boys  or  girls ;"^ 
and  then  they  gleefully  tell  me  of  their  success- 
in  life,  and  speak  lovingly  of  the  school  where 
they  were  educated  and  fitted  for  life's  battle- 
fields. 

And  here  let  me  commend  the  military  disci- 
pline to  which  all  che  boys  in  these  orphan  schools- 
are  subjected.  We  consider  it  very  valuable. 
It  develops  fine,  manly,  physical  frames,  and  it 
is  also  valuable  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Guards  that  they  are 
not  merely  "  holiday  soldiers,"  but  the  best  disci- 
plined in  the  United  States.  If  trouble  had 
come  in  Central  America,  as  was  so  recently 
feared,  the  sons  of  the  sires  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  stood  by  General  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  would  rush  to  the  rescue,  for  the 
honor  of  the  dear  old  flag,  and  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  American  nation,  which  their  fathers 
won  so  gallantly  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
But  we  do  not  wish  war.  We  would  exclaim,  in 
the  language  of  the  dear  departed  hero,  "  Let 
us  have  peace!"  Still  we  should  be  prepared 
to  defend  our  country  from  every  foe  to  liberty,, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  trainingthe  young,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  uphold  the  Government  so 
dear  to  us  all. 

Our  gallant  young  Governor,  Robert  E.  Patti- 
son,  has  visited  a  number  of  the  schools,  and 
has  shown  a  marked  interest  in  their  conduct. 
These  visits  have  been  productive  of  much 
good.  So  kindly  and  earnestly  has  he  ad- 
dressed the  children  that  they  feel  that  the 
Governor  of  their  native  State  has  a  heartfelt 
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interest  in  their  welfare,  and  is  a  true  friend.  In 
one  of  the  schools,  the  Governor  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  They  will  ever  remember, 
with  just  pride,  that  they  received  these  diplomas 
iroxQ.  the  hand  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Governor  Pattison  that  he 
made  the  first  Arbor  Day  proclamation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  day  was  very  generally  ofc- 
served  throughout  the  State,  but  especially  by 
the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the  schools 
for  soldiers'  children.  Much  interest  was  taken 
in  all  the  orphan  schools.  They  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  proclamation, 
"to  plant  trees  along  the  streets,  by  the  road- 
sides, in  parks  and  commons,  around  public 
buildings,  and  in  waste  places." 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin*  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 
be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."  We  know  how 
earnestly  you,  Dr.  Higbee,  recommended  this 
arbor  day,  devoting  much  time  and  space  to 
the  subject  in  The  School  Journal,  In  many 
of  the  schools,  trees  were  planted  and  named 
after  Governor  Pattison  and  Dr.  Higbee,  and 
sweet  chiidish  voices  uttered  the  words :     "  O, 

tree,    I    name  thee .     Grow  and 

flourish  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  this  and  coming 
generations." 

**  As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap,'*  and  the 
training  of  the  young,  which  you  have  so  much 
at  heart,  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
the  future  generations. 

There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  to 
our  country  of  late  years,  and  the  need  of  our 
times  is  to  train  our  American  youth  in  all  true 
knowledge,  in  skill  of  hand,  so  that  tjiey  may  be 
able  to  compete  as  skillful  workmen.  Also,  to 
imbue  their  young  minds  with  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  American  institutions,  and  methods  of 
government,  and  ideas  of  freedom.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  industrial  training,  need  of  habits 
of  industry,  so  that  children  will  be  able  to  earn 
a  living  when  leaving  the  schools. 

Sewing  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  because  so  many 
girls  do  not  know  how  to  sew,  mend,  or  darn. 
The  girls  in  our  Soldiers'  Orphan  schools  are 
taught  all  the  mysteries  of  needle- work.  Any 
woman  who  can  sew  well  is  so  much  better 
fitted  to  go  through  life  usefully  and  successfully. 
Book-keepers  are  needed ;  boys  and  girls  in 
these  schools  study  this  branch.  Many  of  the 
boys  farm  the  fields  attached  to  the  schools ; 
some  also  are  learning  trades. 
.  The  school  buildings  are  generally  in  good 
repair.  Since  the  Legislature  has  so  wisely  ex- 
tended the  time  of  the  schools,  the  principals 
are  taking  pains  to  make  the  buildings  and 
grounds  not  only  comfortable,  but  ornamental. 
The  beds  and  bedding  are  clean  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  the  bed-rooms  well  venti- 
lated. 

All  the  children  are  well  clothed.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  different  schools  conscientiously 
expend  one-sixth  of  all  they  receive  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  in  clothing  them 
comfortably.  In  many  cases,  the  clothing  is 
more  liberal  than  the  amount  of  money  given 
by  the  State  for  this  purpose  would  warrant. 


This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  principals  is 
commended. 

The  food  is  well  cooked,  and  the  table  ser- 
vice has  much  improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  tables  are  furnished  with  cledn 
linen,  knives^  forks,  and  chinaware. 

Examination  day  is  a  day  of  importance  in 
all  these  schools.  Many  distinguished  visitors- 
come  to  witness  the  educational  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  their  proficiency  in  their  studies.  We 
have  faithful  teachers  who  are  doing  good 
work  in  the  schools. 

Moral  and  religious  training  is  not  neglected, 
for  the  education  of  the  head  without  education 
of  the  heart  is  "dead,  if  alone."  The  training 
of  our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures 
should  ever  be  in  sweet  unison.  Some  of  ouf 
children  have  grown  up  to  be  teachers,  and  are 
showing  in  their  earnest  work  that  good  seed 
was  sown  in  good  soil.  Again  let  me  urge  that 
corporal  punishment  be  exercised  in  very  few 
cases,  and  then  only  as,a  last  resort. 

We  have  visited  all  the  schools  three,  four, 
ii\^,  and  some  six  times.  These  visits  have 
more  than  ever  convinced  us  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  'We 
strive  to  correct,  encourage,  and  advise,  to 
bring  the  long  experience  of  years  in  this  and 
similar  enterprises  to  bear  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem so  that  tne  best  methods  may  be  employed 
to  secure  the  desired  results. 

The  men  who,  twenty  years  ago,  stood  beside 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox,  have  been  as  true 
to  duty  and  each  beloved  comrade  and ,  com- 
rade's child  during  these  years  of  peace  as  thejr- 
were  brave  in  war.  The  noblest  work  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  since  the  surren- 
der has  been  their  ever-living,  active,  loving 
interest  in  the  children  of  fallen  or  wounded 
comrades.  The  hundreds  of  children  who  have 
grown  up  to  love  the  fostering  care  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  are  whiter,  more  endur- 
ing monuments  to  their  valor  than  the  many 
slabs  and  pillars  that  mark  the  place  of  fierce 
strife. 

Our  work  is  drawing  towards  a  close.  We 
begin  to  "  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  but 
history  is  writing  the  record  given  by  war. 
Peace  and  plenty  sit  side  by  side,  while  liberty 
and  victory  point  heavenward  and  toward  the 
mountains  of  our  God,  where  rest  the  brave  in 
an  eternal  glory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Elizabeth  E.  Hutter, 
Inspector  and  Examiner^ 


REPORT  OF  JOHN  W.  SAVERS. 

To  E.  E.  Higbee,  Supt,  S,  O,  Schools  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  as  inspector,  to  report 
to  you  the  results  of  my  investigations  since  my 
last  annual  report. 

I  made  an  early  commencement  of  my  visita- 
tions and  examinations,  and  carefully  distrib- 
uted them  through  the  year,  in  order  that  I  ' 
might,  by  thoroughness  of  work,  the  better  pos- 
sess myself  of  facts  necessary  to  report  intelli- 
gently upon  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Pre- 
vious reports  from  all  sources  have  usually  been 
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commendatory,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report  that 
no  reason  at  present  exists  for  any  other  than 
good  words  for  the  management  during  the  past 
year. 

First  in  importance  is  the  general  health  of 
^he  pupils ;  without  this  the  most  scientific  and 
thorough  methods  of  tuition  mu3t  end  in  failure. 
Ii>  attention  to  all  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  physical  health, 
probably  no  schools  in  the  country  have  ever 
had  better  advantages,  and  certainly  none  have 
had  more  intelligent  oversight  and  more  careful 
administration.  No  better  record  in  these  respects 
can  be  shown  in  any  public  institution  in  the 
land.  In  my  opinion,  the  plain  but  nutritious 
and  al^undant  food,  pure  water  and  pure  air, 
careful  ventilation  of  buildings,  and  regular, 
judicious  physical  exercise,  have  been  the  sani- 
tary measures  which  have  secured  this  impor- 
tant result. 

An  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  quality 
of  the  clothing  in  some  of  the  schools.  In  other 
respects  it  continues  as  heretofore.  The  regula- 
tion uniform  is  properly  adhered  to,  and  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  strictly  enforced. 

The  buildings  have  received  many  much 
needed  repairs.  The  work  of  improvement 
has  continued  in  many  important  directions. 
Some  of  the  buildmgs  are  in  general  good  con- 
dition, while  others,  being  old,  will  require  con- 
stant attention. 

Marked  progress  in  education  is  still  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  schools.  The  advantage  of 
experience  in  methods  and  increased  knowl- 
edge of  adaptation  to  individual  cases,  exhibit 
the  teacher  in  a  favorable  light ;  and  the  reten- 
tive hold  of  instruction  upon  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  shows  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
course  adopted  and  followed.  These  institu- 
tions are  schools,  and  not  colleges  or  universi- 
ties; the  primary  object  should  therefore  be  to 
impart  thorough  instruction  in  the  most  import- 
ant and  useful  English  branches.  The  scholars 
are  from  stations  in  life  which  require  such 
-^practical  form  of  education  as  shall  not  only  as- 
sist them  in  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  but 
which  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  enable  them  to 
rise  to  any  of  the  higher  positions  which  are 
always  open  to  American  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  industrial  department,  but  httle  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  mechanical  instruction  out- 
side of  theoretical  knowledge ;  but  so  far  as  it 
is  practicable,  its  tendency  is  to  broaden  thought 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  boys  in  after 
life.  In  military  drill,  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement, but  not  enough,  and  I  would  suggest 
an  undeviating  regularity.  There  may  be  a 
proper  objection  to  making  mere  machines  of 
men,  but  that  which  instills  into  a  boy  system 
and  obedience  lays  for  him  a  foundation  of  in- 
calculable advantage ;  regular  methods  of  thought 
and  action  are  the  key  to  business  success,  while 
obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.  It  is  well  said 
that  "he  who  does  not  first  learn  to  obey  will 
never  be  able  to  command."  I  would  further 
suggest  that  these  military  drills  be  enlivened 
with  martial  music,  which  could  readily  be  sup- 
plied by  the  boys. 
There  is  one  evil  in  regard  to  the  good  order 


of  several  of  the  schools  which  should  be  rem- 
edied as  far  as  possible.  In  some  schools,  or- 
phans have  been  admitted  from  the  town  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  they  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  other  scholars.  While  the  enforcement 
of  strict  rule  absolutely  necessary  in  other  cases 
has,  in  some  instances,  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  relatives  and  has  seriously  in- 
terfered with  proper  discipline,  I  believe  it  wotdd 
be  better  in  all  such  cases  if  the  scholai^  were 
sent  to  other  schools. 

Under  all  administrations,  the  same  marked 
loyalty  has  favored  our  soldiers'  orphans;  our 
government  is  worth  to  us  all  that  it  cost  of  life 
and  treasure.  Our  Legislature  has  never  for- 
gotten the  best  interest  of  those  who  offered 
themselves  in  defense  of  their  country  in  its 
hour  of  peril.  To  its  crown  of  honors  it  has 
added  new  laurels  by  the  act  of  May  21st,  of  the 
present  year.  This  meets  the  just  expectations 
of  all  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
It  provides  for  the  admission  of  all  soldiers'  or 
sailors'  orphans,  no  matter  firom  what  cause  the 
father  died ;  if  destitution  has  overtaken  the 
family,  that  fact  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ap- 
plication. Our  Legislatures  since  the  war  have 
created  for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in 
history,  through  wise  and  patriotic  provisions  for 
the  helpless  orphans  of  our  soldiers.  Educating 
the  young  for  loyal  citizenship  by  a  system  of 
free  public  education  is  a  duty  which  devolves 
upon  every  nation ;  but  the  special  provision  of 
our  State  which  gathered  the  orphans  of  oiu* 
fallen  heroes  into  comfortable  homes,  and  gave 
to  them  food,  clothing  and  education  from  the 
public  treasury,  was  a  crowning  act  of  patriotic 
gratitude  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
equaled. 

Under  these  legislative  provisions,  there  are 
at  present  many  applicants ;  all  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. I  would  urge  that  discrimination  be 
made  in  favor  of  all  who  are  at  an  age  to  occupy 
the  longest  term  and  thereby  receive  the  great- 
est benefit.  This  would  apply  to  those,  say,  of 
the  age  of  ten  years.  I  think  this  plan  would 
work  the  least  injustice  of  any  other  that  could 
be  devised.  In  June,  1887,  the  doors  of  admis- 
sion must  finally  close,  and  those  who  cannot 
be  admitted  should  be  such  as  would  receive 
the  least  advantage. 

Of  all  classes,  none  rejoice  more  sincerely 
over  this  splendid  achievement  of  Christian 
civilization  than  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Without  official  recognition,  they  have 
given  the  most  unselfish  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  these  schools.  Their  money  and 
their  influence  have  both  been  given  with  un- 
stinted li'Derality  whenever  needed  to  forward 
any  object  touching  the  interests  of  these  help- 
less ones.  I  believe  to  this  is  largely  due  the 
great  success  and  purity  of  the  schools. 

The  Grand  Army  still  pledges  its  aid  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  authorities,  toward 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  this  unequaled 
educational  scheme.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
these  schools  must  soon  close  their  doors  forever. 
Their  memory  will  live,  not  only  in  history,  but 
in  the  lives  and  influence  of  those  whom  they 
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have  educated.    The  Grand  Army    will   also  j 
have  done  its  work,  the  last  comrade  will  have  | 
been  mustered  out  by  death,  the  muster  roll 
will  have  moldered  into  dust,  while  rank  and 
file  will  sleep  forever  upon 

"  Death's  eternal  camping-ground." 

But  living  men  and  hving  hopes,  as  new  gen- 
erations shall  come  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
will  ofttimes  stop  to  look  back  in  admiration  of 
the  enlightened  citizenship  which  came  of  these 
schools  ;  while  parents  will  point  their  children 
to  the  unexampled  patriotism  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  say,  "  Behold  the  loyalty  which  in 
war  offered  its  life  for  freedom,  and  in  peace  its 
influence  and  treasure  for  the  support  of  the 
orphans  of  its  fallen  comrades.  Of  all  these 
thmgs  the  written  history  may  perish  as  the  ages 
roll  by,  but  that  which  they  have  so  well  done 
will  be  engraved  upon  men's  hearts,  and  in- 
stilled into  their  lives,  and  demonstrated  in  their 
actions,  and  will  live  on  forever  in  blessing  and 
honor  to  the  race." 

Allow  me  to  compliment  you  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  your  labors.  The  s'chools  reflect  credit 
upon  all  connected  with  them.  You  have  ably 
performed  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth has  properly  and  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged your  worth  in  your  re-appointment 
as  Superintendent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Savers,  Inspector. 


Armstrong. — ^Supt.  Stockdill:  Nine  schools 
out  of  every  ten  that  I  visited  this  month  are  do- 
ing good  work.  Wherever  we  haveilive,  energetic 
teachers,  the  pupils  are  interested  in  their  stud- 
ies ;  but  wherever  I  found  a  teacher  who  lacked 
teaching  power,. the  pupils  lacked  enthusiasm. 
Kiskiminetas  township  has  two  of  the  best  school 
buildings  in  the  county,  built  last  summer. 
South  Bend  built  a  good  house  too,  and  so  did 
Burrell.  The  directors  of  these  townships  are 
energetic  men,  and  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education.  They  are  building  their  houses 
on  the  most  improved  plans.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  that  our  schools  are  doing 
good  work.  May  God  guide  and  direct  us  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  our  county. 

Beaver. — Supt  Reed :  The  school  directors 
of  Hanover  township  have  done  themselves 
credit  by  building  one  of  the  best  school-houses 
to  be  found  in  the  county.  It  is  large,  substan- 
tial, and  well-arranged,  showing  me  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  all. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  Bethel  erected  one, 
and  Greenwich,  Albany,  and  Spring,  each  two 
new  school-houses.  They  are  all  first-class 
buildings,  and,  excepting  the  one  in  Bethel,  are 
all  furnished  with  patent  furniture.  This  shows 
decided  progress  in  those  districts.  Other 
schools  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished. 
Lower  Heidelberg  adopted  the  free  text-book 

I)lan  as  far  as  Physiology  is  concerned.    Four 
ocal  Institutes  were  held  this  month  and  large^ 
attended. 


Blair. — Supt.  Likens:,  Physiology  and  hy- 
giene are  taugnt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county.-  ' 
The  opposition  is  dying  out. 

Butler. — Supt.  Russell:  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son townships  have  each  erected  a  new  school 
building  with  modern  improvements,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  patent  furniture.  There  have 
been  two  local  institutes  this  month, — one  at 
Saxonburg,  and  one  at  Zelienople;  both  were 
well  attended,  and  a  number  of  subjects  were 
discussed  in  a  spirited  manner.  The  teachers 
are  giving  better  satisfaction  generally  and  do- 
ing more  thorough  work  than  lak  year. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall:  The  local  insti- 
tute held  at  Sizerville  was  well  attended  and 
successful.  Three  primary  teachers  in  this 
county  are  conducting  their  schools  principally 
upon  the  kindergarten  plan  ;  their  work  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Chester. — Supt.  Harvey :  All  the  schools  of 
Cain  have  been  furnished  with  Ivison,  Blake- 
man  and  Taylor's  **  Complete  School  Charts/* 
and  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  West  ^ 
Brandywine  has  built  a  first-class  school  house 
at  Wild  Brier,  and  furnished  it  with  excellent 
patent  furniture.  New  Garden  has  furnished 
each  of  its  eight  schools  with  Appleton's  Read- 
ing Charts.  The  local  institute  held  in  Coates- 
ville  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers,  most  of 
the  directors,  and  some  800  citizens.  Twenty- 
two  beautiful  books  were  awarded  to  the^pupils 
doing  the  best  work  in  the  schools  represented. 

Clarion. — Supt.  McNutt:  The  schools  of 
Perry  township  have  been  graded  during  the 
present  year.  Examinations  for  this  purpose 
were  conducted  in  each  school  by  the  teacher 
and  one  director.  The  success  of  the  system, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  is  very  encouraging. 
Our  Teachers'  Association  met  during  the 
month. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey :  Two  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  January,  one  at  Log;ansville 
and  the  other  at  Mill  Hall.  The  former  was 
well  attended,  and  the  exercises  were  entertain- 
ing and  profitable,  and  revived  the  spirit  of  in- 
stitutes throughout  the  Valley.  Two  more  will 
be  held  in  the  Valley  during  February.  Sugar 
Valley  is  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Shearer :  Newville  bor- 
ough has  erected  a  fine  two-stor)  brick  school 
building,  with  six  large  rooms,  costing  $7,500. 
It  is  admirably  arranged,  lighted,  and  venti- 
lated, has  a  slate  roof,  neat  belfry,  and  is  ele- 
gantly finished  in  hard  wood,  oiled  to  show' 
natural  grain.  All  the  rooms  were  reseated 
with  first-class  patent  furniture.  It  was  much 
needed,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Board 
and  community.  Penn  township  replaced  the 
old  building  at  Cummingstown  with  an  excel-  ' 
lent  new  one,  and  supplied  it  with  first-class 
patent  furniture.  East  Pennston  Board  com- 
pleted the  new  two- story  four-roomed  brick 
building  at  Wormleysbur^,  surmounting  it  with 
cupola  and  bell.  They  also  enclosed  two-thirds 
of  the  large  grounds  with  a  substantial  iron 
fence  of  neat  design,  the  rear  of  the  lot  being 
protected  by  a  strong  board  fence.  The  beau- 
tiful building  cannot  be  excelled  for  situation. 
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It  is  about  fifty  yards  from  the  broad  Susque- 
hanna, and  directly  fronting  the  distant  city  of 
Harrisburg.  It  was  not  given  by  contract,  but 
•erected  under  the  supervision  of  directors  J.  L. 
Heyd  and  Lewis  Brinton,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  and  durable  school  structures  in  the 
county.  Shippensburg,  a  borough  of  2500,  has 
a  two-story  brick  school  building,  containing 
eight  rooms,  is  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  base- 
ment, has  a  pump  in  the  yard,  water  cooler  in 
-each  room,  broad  board-walks  through  the 
grounds,  and  employs  a  janitor  to  care  for  the 
building  and  grounds.  The  school  grounds 
comprise  three  acres,  and  contain  200  growing 
trees  of  the  choicest  varieties.  The  entire  cost 
was  $18,000,  and  the  property  is  free  of  debt. 
The  Mechanicsburg  schools  having  become 
over-crowded,  a  second  grammar  school  was 
added.  This  enterprising  borough  has  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  systems  in  the 
county.  Arbor  Day  was  pretty  generally  ob- 
served, about  1000  trees  having  been  planted, 
an"  average  of  four  to  each  school. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Barton:  Three  new  houses 
have  recently  been  built,  one  in  Belfast  district 
and  two  in  Taylor ;  all  good  substantial  frame 
buildings.  Tho'se  in  Taylor  are  supplied  with 
the  best  of  improved  furniture.  These  houses 
show  more  neatness  and  comfort  in  their  con- 
struction than  any  yet  put  up.  Our  schools 
have  all  started  well.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
is  being  taught  in  all  the  districts.  Our  county 
Institute  was  more  faithfully  attended  than  ever 
before.  All  but  three  of  our  teachers  were  pre- 
sent. Good  practical  instruction  was  given. 
We  expect  good  results  to  follow.  As  a  rule, 
our  teachers  are  energetic  and  faithful. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran  :  Green,  Cherryhill 
and  Montgomery  townships  have  given  out 
contracts  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected  next 
summer.  Several  very  successful  institutes 
have  been  held  throughout  the  county  during 
the  past  month.  For  several  years  past  the 
citizens  and  teachers^  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherry- 
tree  have  held  a  joint  institute  in  this  little  vil- 
lage, which  is  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  three 
counties^  Clearfield,  Cambria  and  Indiana. 
The  institute  this  year  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  ever  held.  Supts.  Savage  and 
Strayer  and  myself  were  present.  Some  of  the 
best  teachers  from  the  three  counties,  and  a 
number  of  the  ihost  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
community  made  the  meeting  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  expect  to  have  from  15  to  20 
select  schools  in  this  county  the  coming  sum- 
mer, besides  our  State  Normal  School. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman:  Two  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  this  month,  one  at  McAlister- 
ville,  and  the  other  a  joint  meeting  at  Richfield. 
A  large  number  of  teachers,  directors  and  citi- 
zens were  present  and  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions. If  I  may  judge  from  the  attendance  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  citi- 
zens at  these  meetings,  good  results  must  follow. 
Highland  school,  in  Greenwood  township,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  21st. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis :  Two  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  month,  one  at 
•Glenburn,  and  one  at  Justus.     The  interest  in 


the  latter  meeting  was  remarkable.  Many  peo- 
ple were  unable  to  find  even  standing  room  in 
the  building.  The  ladies  took  an  important 
part  m  the  exercises.  A  new  school  building 
nas  just  been  erected  in  Madison  township. 
The  buildings  of  Roaring  Brook  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  since  last  year. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  During  January 
four  local  institutes  were  held  in  thp  county. 
Exercises  of  interest  to  Directors  and  patrons, 
as  well  as  to  teachers,  obtained  for  these  meet- 
ings a  liberal  encouragement  from  our  citizens. 
Teachers  of  thirty  years'  experience  and  those 
who  are  giving  their  first  year  to  the  cause,  agree 
in  regarding  the  local  institute  a  valuable  ad- 
junct of  our  school  work. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Sherrard:  North  Beaver. 
Taylor,  Union,  Neshannock  and  Hickory  have 
placed  in  each  of  their  schools — forty-one  in  aU 
— a  tellurian  and  U.  S.  map,  at  a  cost  of  $30 
each.  The  Directors  in  these  districts  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  such  valuable  aids 
for  teaching  geography.  Heretofore  the  ap- 
paratus in  our  schools  has  been  quite  limited. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Bodenhorn:  We  had  two 
local  institutes  during  the  month,  one  at  Ann- 
ville,  and  one  at  Myerstown.  Both  were  well 
attended  by  teachers  and  patrons.  The  exer- 
cises were  interesting  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  A  series  of  nine  lo- 
cal institutes  was  completed  January  30th. 
These  meetings  were  attended  by  208  of  our 
teachers — ^^y^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — 
and  by  a  large  number  of  Directors  and  other 
citizens.  Each  meeting  was  a  success.  The 
schools  are  well  attended  and  doing  good  work. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  A  very  interest- 
ing local  institute  was  held  at  Muhlenberg. 
Tne  people  seem  very  much  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  particularly  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  law  relating  to  Physiology 
and  hygiene.  Kingston  borough  completed  a 
very  fine  brick  school  building  and  opened 
schools  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  are  all  pleased 
with  it.  They  have  just  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
the  building ;  it  was  much  needed.  It  was  con- 
structed with  great  care,  and  I  believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  heated  and  best  ventilated 
building  in  the  county. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  McNutt  township 
has  purchased  text-books  and  school  supplies 
for  the  pupils  of  its  schools  out  of  the  school 
fund.  In  my  visit  to  these  schools  I  found  the 
plan  to  be  working  admirably.  The  cost  will 
not  average  $3.00  per  pupil.  Every  pupil  i^ 
well  supplied  with  everything  needed,  and  the 
scholars  are  making  great  progress.  None  of 
the  books,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  had  been  at  all 
damaged.  Montoursville  has  lengthened  its 
school  term  from  five  to  eight  months. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery:  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  in  Sheakleyville,  Jamestown, 
Sharpsville  and  New  Lebanon.  They  were 
well  attended  and  very  interesting.  Seven 
houses  in  Sandy  Lake  township,  and  two  in 
Worth,  have  been  reseated  with  patent  furni- 
ture. 
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MiFFtiN. — Supt.  Owens :  During  the  month 
there  have  been  five  district  institutes  held, 
three  of  which  I  attended.  The  interest  in  these 
institutes  is  increasing.  Several  districts  have 
held  two  already,  and  will  convene  again  dur- 
ing the  term.  Our  schools  are  all  domg  fairly 
well,  though  the  attendance  has  been  materially 
reduced  because  of  cold  weather  and  bad  roadsr. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Dinsmore:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  a  decided  success.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual,  but 
much  better  than  we  had  expected.  Our  court 
house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  came,  and  many  were  unable  to  get  m. 
The  instruction  given  was  practical  and  thor- 
ough, and  aroused  and  held  the  interest  of 
teachers  and  people  throughout  the  entire 
week. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoflfecker:  Held  two 
local  institutes  of  two  days  each  during  the 
month,  one  at .  Swamp,  the  other  at  Limerick 
Square.  The  snow  storm  prevented  a  large  at- 
tendance at  the  fir^t-named  place,  but  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  Direc- 
tors and  citizens  entered  into  the  discussions. 
The  meeting  at  Limerick  Square  was  very 
largely  attended.  About  fbrty-nve  teachers,  re- 
presenting eleven  districts,  were  present.  The 
hall  was  crowded  at  every  session.  The  class 
drills  showed  marked  progress.  The  discus- 
sions were  lively  and  pomted,  and  have  aroused 
a  stronger  school  sentiment. 

Pittsburgh, — Supt.  Luckey :  The  city  of 
Pittsburgh  employed  524  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  and  paid  them  $292,173.59  fgr  their 
work.  13,652  boys  and  13,733  girls,  a  total  of 
271385,  were  admitted  to  the  schools.  The 
average  daily  attendance  of  boys  was  9,466,  of 
:girls  9,470.  The  average  monthly  enrollment 
places  10,624  boys  and  11,693  girls  on  the  lists. 
The  High  School  employs  21  teachers,  and 
during  the  year  showed  an  enrollment  of  619. 
The  cost  estimated  on  the  number  admitted  was 
$1^.72  per  capita.  Estimated  on  the  average 
daily  attendance  it  was  $19.78.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  is  $2,229,028.^2.  Total 
expense  for  the  year,  including  salaries,  $503,- 
042.64. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Dill :  Having  been  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  since  Dec.  28th,  the  Directors 
and  citizens  have  been  making  special  efforts 
in  the  way  of  visitations.  Teachers  are  labor- 
ing hard  to  make  the  schools  successful,  and, 
notwithstanding  my  illness,  the  schools  are  in 
a  prosperous  and  thriving  condition.  I  am 
slowly  improving,  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
be  about  my  duties.  A  prosperous  joint  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Richfield,  Juniata  county. 
Much  good  was  accomplished. 

Somerset. — Supt  Weller:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month  at  Meyersdale,  Con- 
iluence  and  Ursina.  They  were  well  attended 
by  teachers  and  citizens,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
much  good  will  result  from  these  meetings. 
The  schools  visited  are  doing  good  work. 
Progress  is  being  made  all  along  the  line. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  school  work  each  year. 


Union*. — Supt.  Johnson :  During  the  month 
of  January  local  institutes  were  held  in  Lime- 
stone, East  and  West  Buffalo  and  Union  town- 
ships. The  County  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Lewisburg,  Jan.  30th.  The  following  were 
some  of  the  topics  discussed:  "  Busy  Work,'* 
by  Annie  Schnure;  "Spelling,"  by  C.  E.  Ed- 
munds ;  •'  Physiology,"  by  Prof.  D.  P.  Stapleton. 
Parker's  "  Talks  on  Teaching"  was  adopted  as 
the  first  of  the  series  in  Pedagogics.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  April  243i,  in  New  Co- 
lumbia. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy:  I  haVe  attended 
two  local  institutes  and  visited  fifty-four  schools 
this  month.  The  county  has  been  divided  into 
eleven  institute  districts,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed for  each  district.  Six  meetings  have  al- 
ready been  held,  and  four  more  are  announced. 
As  a  general  thing  the  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  Some  of  the  schools  in  Scott  and  Dreher 
townships  are  temporarily  closed  on  account  of 
scarlet  fever.  Physiology  has  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  schools.  The  directors  are  anx- 
ious, as  a  rule,  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  law.  Opposition  to  the  stu^y  subsides  as 
soon  as  pupils  become  interested  in  the  subject. 

Hazle  Twp. — Supt.  Williams:  Our  regular, 
monthly  institute  was  held  at  West  Hazleton. 
The  teachers  were  all  present  except  three. 
Thirteen  night-schools  have  been  opened  in 
Hazleton  township,  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
500  pupils, — quite  a  number  of  them  being  over 
21  years  of  age.  This  is  the  first  time  that  free 
nignt-schools  have  been  opened  in  the  district, 
and  judging  from  the  attendance  last  month, 
they  seem  to  be  very  much  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools. 

Allegheny  City. — Supt.  Morrow :  Average 
monthly  enrollment  dunng  the  year,  10,948. 
Average  daily  attendance,  9,372.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed,  229.  Salaries  paid  to 
teachers  $126,829.35,  The  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  based  on  cost  of  tui- 
tion alone,  1 13.34.  Expenses  for  the  year,  in- 
cluding salaries,  $137,527.  ^ 

Ashland. — Supt.  Michener:  Supplementary 
reading  has  been  introduced  into  all  our  schools 
except  the  High  School ;  our  Board  appropriated 
$110  for  that  purpose. 

Beaver  Falls.— Supt.  Knight :  I  have  held 
a  series  of  oral  examinations  in  physiology, 
and  hygiene,  with  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  I  found  not  a  single  pupil 
uninterested,  and  even  in  the  lowest  gracfes 
pupils  of  only  six  years  had  made  marked 
progress.  1  have  not  heard  a  single  word  of 
opposition  to  the  "new  branch."  Teachers 
have  exercised  remarkable  prudence  and  judg- 
ment in  presenting  the  subject. 

Chester — Supt.  Foster:  On  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary the  Welsh  St.  school  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire, — supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  de- 
fective flue.  Fortunately  for  the  scholars  the 
fire  occured  in  the  night,  but  everything,  includ- 
ing books  and  furniture,  was  consumed.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  provide  temporary  quar- 
ters for  about  200  children. 
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Harrisburg. — Supt.  Foose :  All  the  principal 
buildings  have  been  furnished  with  Cutter's  New 
Physiological  arid  Anatomical  Charts  during  the 
past  month. 

Yo*RK. — Supt.  Shelley  :  The  specialty  in  the 
scht>ols  during  the  past  month  has  been  Com- 
position.    In   order  to    assist  the  teachers  we 


have  furnished  them  with  a  pamphlet  of  sixty- 
four  pages  of  suggestive  pictures  (electros).^ 
These  pictures  are  clipped  by  the  teachers  and 
g^ven  to  the  pupils  as  subjects  for  composition. 
At  a  recent  institute  meeting  the  teachers  re- 
ported most  favorably  upon  the  results  obtained 
by  using  these  aids. 


♦  »  • 


Literary  Department. 


THE  arrangement  of  a  library  of  any  kind  is 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter.  Ana 
the  larger  the  library,  the  more  important  it  be- 
comes to  have  it  arranged  in  the  most  practical 

'  and  proper  manner.  A  promiscuous  collection 
of  books  really  is  not  a  library  at  all.  To  the 
usefulness  of  a  collection,  its  classification  is 
almost  as  important  as  its  possession.  To  get 
the  good  of  one's  books,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  them ;  but  to  have  them  in  their  proper 
relations,  positions,  a  special  place  for  each  and 
each  one  in  its  proper  place.  We  know  of  col- 
lections of  books,  the  half  of  which  are  '*  dead," 
never  used,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
right  system  in  tiieir  classification.  This,  of 
course,  is  particularly  the  case  with  collections 
of  some  size.  One  can  keep  the  track  of  a  hun- 
dred or  even  two  or  three  hundred  books  with- 
out much  difficulty.  But  even  with  them  not 
only  is  there  considerable  time  lost  in  doing  it, 

"  but  there  is  danger  of  this  or  that  volume  get- 
ting into  a  neglected  corner,  falling  out  of  the 
attention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  books 

'Jbeing  lost  by  their  not  being  missed,  if  they 

have  not  a  definite  place  into  which  they  belong. 

The  safest  and  best  plan  is  to  begin  at  once, 

with  the  first  formation  of  a  library,  to  classify  it 

under  general  departments. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES — ARRANGEMENT. 

Of  course  in  a  school  library  there  will  be,  first 
of  all,  the  classification  into  a  Teachers'  Depart- 
ment and  Scholars*  Department.  If  the  several 
departments  of  the  school  have  a  share  in  it, 
then  the  Scholars'  Department  will  have  to  be 
sub-divided  accordingly. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  Teachers'  and  the  Schol- 
ars' libraries  together,  because  while  the  former 
need  not  be  open  to  the  pupils,  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  not  only  usable 
but  used  by  the  teachers  as  well.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  the  strictly  technical,  professional  works, 
which  need  not  occupy  more  than  a  shelf 
or  two,  the  use  of  which  need  be  confined  to 
the  teachers.  All  the  rest,  even  works  on  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  art,  etc.,  should  be  acces- 
sible to  the  school,  and  the  school  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  them. 

The  Scholars'  or  Main  Department  of  the  li- 
brary, then,  will  have  to  be  classified  according 
to  its  contents.  No  rig^d  rule  for  this  can  be 
given.  The  most  common  general  classification 
is  that  into  departments  of  History,  Biography, 
Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  etc.  These 
again  sub-classified  thus :  History,  into  Ancient 


and  Modem;  and  these  into  Greek,  Roman^ 
etc.,  German,  French,  English,  etc.  Literature^ 
into  History  of  Literature,  Prose,  and  Poetry; 
the  Prose  into  Essays,  Fiction,  Travels,  etc.,  in- 
definitely. And  so  on  with  every  other  depart- 
ment. 

Every  intelligent  person  in  charge  of  a  library- 
will  pursue  his  own  system  in  the  details  of  clas- 
sification. Only  let  there  be  some  system. 
This  is  the  point  we  insist  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  any  li- 
brary, and  of  a  school  library  in  particular.  If 
you  have  only  a  dozen  books  to  begin  with» 
begin  by  arranging  them  systematically.  Re- 
member that  the  value  of  your  collection  does 
not  depend  on  its  size ;  but  on  its  quality.  And 
the  quality  of  the  whole  largely  depends  on  the 
proper  proportion  of  its  parts,  on  its  symmetry ; 
not  on  Its  largeness,  but  its  completeness. 

A  History  of  German  Literature.  By  IV. 
Scherer.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Qmybeare.  Edited  by  F, 
Max  MSJler.  2  vols,,  8  vo.,  pp.  ^/j,  ^j2.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price  fy-So. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  follow  up  our  recent 
notices  of  Welsh's  History  of  English,  and  Van 
Laun's  History  of  French  Literature,  with  one  of  an 
equally  excellent  History  of  German  Literature.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  three  months  ago.  For 
until  the  appearance  of  this  translation  of  Prof. 
Scherer's  two  volumes,  there  was  absolutely  no  his- 
tory of  German  Literature  worthy  of  the  name,  to  be 
had  in  the  English  language.  And  for  that  matter, 
the  Germans  were  not  much  better  off  themselves. 
For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  country  which  has 
probably  the  richest  literature  of  any  in  the  world, 
has  paid  less  attention  than  any  other  to  gathering 
and  popularizing  the  history  of  its  literature.  About 
forty  years  ago,  indeed,  Vilmar's  History  of  German 
Literature  was  written ;  and  this  remained  the  only 
popular  work  of  the  kind  until  now,  in  spite  of  its 
many  faults  and  general  unsatisfactoriness.  It  was, 
therefore,  high  time  that  such  a  work  as  Prof. 
Scherer's  should  have  been  written,  giving  us  in  a 
scholarly  and  eminently  interesting  style  a  compre- 
hensive, critical,  and  historical  exposition  of  German 
letters  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  death  of 
Goethe.  Like  Welsh  and  Van  Laun,  I*rof.  Scherer 
proceeds  upon  the  principles  of  Taine,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  follows  also  his  method,  treating  the 
literary  history  of  each  period  in  connection  with  the 
social,  political,  and  other  conditions  of  that  period, 
and  thus  showing  in  an  eminently  clear  manner  the 
true  relation  of  £e  nation's  literature  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  thought  and  life  as  a  whole.  In 
tlie  first  volume  we  have  a  clear  representation  of  the 
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early  German  mind  and  life;  and  their  activity  in  re- 
li^ous  productions,  heroic  songs,  etc.,  to  the  times  of 
UlHlas  and  Charlemagne ;  these  are  followed  in  the 
Old  High  German  Period  l)y  translations  of  the 
Bible,  political  songs,  poetic  tales,  and  the  early 
drama;  then  came  the  age  of  the  Crusades  and  re- 
vival of  heroic  poetry  in  such  epics  as  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  and  Gudrun,  and  the  development  of  the 
Minnesang  and  Meistersang ;  and  so  on  through  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  until  the  dawn  of 
modem  literature  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
second  volume  is  entirely  given  to  this  period,  es- 
pecially rich  in  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry.  The 
account  of  the  great  men  of  this  period,  Lessing, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  is  particularly 
full  and  satisfactory,  while  lesser  writers  in  every 
other  sphere,  fiction,  history,  science,  philosophy,  are 
not  passed  by.  The  very  full  chronological  table 
and  bibliography  are  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
the  work,  and  help  to  make  it  an  indispensable  one 
to  every  student  of  literature. 

Modern  Classics  :  A  Library  of  Complete  Essays, 
Tales,  and  Poems  from  the  Works  of  American, 
English  and  European  fVri/ers.  Thirty-three 
volumes,  j2mo.  Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 
40  cts.  each,  or  $11.22  for  the  set. 
If  we  were  about  starting  a  library  for  a  High 
School,  Grammar  School,  or  the  higher  Intermediate 
grades,  the  very  6rst  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to 
get  a  specimen  volume  of  the  Modem  Qassics,  show 
it  to  some  of  the  directors  and  patrons  of  the  school, 
and  ask  them  to  help  us  get  the  complete  set  for  our 
Library.  Wherever  our  school  might  be,  we  believe 
we  would  get  the  $11.22  needed  in  a  day,  or  in  less 
than  a  week  at  all  events.  For  one  need  but  see  the 
charming  little  volumes,  so  tastefully  proportioned, 
printed,  and  bound,  and  containing  nothing  but  gen- 
uine '*  classic"  literature,  the  gems  of  the  best  au- 
thors, to  appreciate  their  value,  their  special  suitable- 
ness ifor  such  a  library,  and  their  surprising  cheapness. 
Thirty-three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
containing  not  mere  fragmentary  "  selections,"  but  en- 
tire essays,  stories,  and  poems,  and  that,  too,  the  very 
cream  of  about  forty-eight  of  the  best  writers,  like 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Howells,Stedman  in  this  country,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  Germany,  Fouqui  and  St  Pierre  in 
France,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Dr.  Brown, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Scott,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  Mil- 
ton, Carlyle,  Keats,  Shak^peare,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  other  first-class  writer  in  England!  It  is  a 
School  Library  in  itself!  Certainly  nowhere  else 
can  the  same  number  of  volumes,  containing  the 
same  variety  of  authors,  and  anything  like  the  same 
excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  literature,  be  had  at 
four  times  the  money.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
started  their  library,  and  those  who  have,  we  would 
urge  at  once  to  send  to  the  publishers  for  a  specimen 
volume  and  descriptive  catalogue.  The  series  is  just 
what  you  want. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizebeth.    By 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.     Tenth  Edition.  8vo.,pp.  ^64. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin jb*  Co.    $1.^0. 
Mr.  Whipple,  our  ve:teran  essayist  and  reviewer,  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  critics,  and  most  scholarly  and 
graceful  writers,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  cotemporary 
literature.     And  he  is  at  his  best  in  this  volume,  in 
which  he  treats  in  his  delightful  manner  and  charm- 
ing style  a  subject  with  which  he  is  not   only  thor- 
oughly at  home,  but  evidently  also  in  love.     The  re- 
sult is  an   eminently  able   and  thorough,  and  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  account  of  that  fmitful  period 


of  English  literature  which  has  justly  been  called  its 
Golden  Age,  Some  of  the  lectures  or  essays,  as  those 
on  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Spenser,  -  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Hooker,  have  attained  an  authority  on  their  subjects 
second  to  none  other  in  the  Janguage,  and  rightly 
rank  as  classics.  The  two  chapters  on  Minor  Eliza- 
bethan Dramatists  and  Minor  Elizabethan  Poets  are 
as  perfect  specimens  of  that  kind  of  literary  work  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Altogether,  the  volume  is 
one  we  should  not  like  to  be  without,  not  only  because 
of  the  critical  and  historical  worth  of  its  Contents,  but 
also  as  affording  us  a  specimen  of  the  ripest  literary 
scholarship  and  most  skillful  literary  workmanship 
American  leUers  have  yet  produced — a  book  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  LowelPs  •*  Among  my 
Books,"  and  Stedman's  "Victorian  Poets,"  and 
"  Poets  of  America." 

Complete  Rhetoric.    By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  A.  M. 

^P*  3S^'     Chicago:  S.  C.   Griggs 6t*  Co.     $1.^0. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  compact,  convenient 
and  well-made  book  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  well 
adapted  for  actual  use  in  the  lecture*room  and  school 
room.  We  do  not  know  of  another  Rhetonc  that  sur- 
passes it  in  thoroughness,  comprehensiveness,  logical 
arrangement,  and  lucidity  of  expression,  combined 
with  conciseness  and  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 
such  a  book  practically  useful  to  the  student.  An 
important  feature  of  it  is  the  abundance  of  examples 
of  models  of  style  that  are  given,  instead  of  the  dry 
mles  so  often  found  in  books  of  its  kind.  This  is  the 
correct  method.  And  it  adds  largely  to  the  interest 
of  the  work  for  teacher,  pupil,  and  private  reader. 
Prof.  Welsh  rightly  believes  that  the  main  object  of 
studying  rhetoric  should  be  not^to  produce  mere  flu- 
ency of  speech  and  grammaticEd  accuracy,  but  pri- 
marily clearness  of  thought  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, which  must  always  precede  a  good  style.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  examination  uf 
teachers  and  directors. 

German  Philosophical  Classics.  For  English 
Readers  and  Students.  Edited  by  Geo.  S.  Morris. 
Chicago  :   S.  C.  Griggs  <5r»  Co,         ^ 

I.  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.,  By  Geo. 
S.  Morris,  Ph.  D.     i2mo.,pp.  286.    $1.^0, 

II.  Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism.  By 
John  Watson,  LL,  D.  i2mo.,pp.  266.  $1.^0. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  either  the  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  this  important  series  of  works,  or 
the  remarkable  ability  shown  in  the  execution  of  the 
first  two  volumes  before  us,  and  which  is  guaranteed 
also  for  the  succeeding  volumes  by  the  eminent  men 
to  whom  they  have  severally  been  intmsted,  and  by 
the  high  character  and  scholarship  of  their  genersd 
editor. 

Such  an  exposition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Ger- 
man philosopners  is  most  timely,  especially  in  our 
country.  For,  acquainted  too  exclusively  only  with 
British  forms  of  thought,  particularly  carried  away 
with  some  of  its  latest  materialistic  and  utilitarian 
tendencies,  there  has  been  danger  not  only  of  our 
missing  some  of  the  most  profound  and  wholesome 
influences,  but  of  becoming  superficial  and  one-sided 
in  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  development. 
The  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  a  study 
of  and  a  more  or  less  thorough  acquaintance  with 
those  mighty  thinkers,  among  Uie  greatest  the  world 
has  yet  produced,  a  critical  exposition  of  whose 
works  this  series  promises  to  give  us.  Indeed,  for  a 
full  and  proper  understanding  even  of  the  latesc  Scotch, 
English,  and  German  systems  of  thought  and  theo- 
ries of  literature,  art,  and  education,  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  first  to  know  something^  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schelling,  and  Leibnitz.     And  of  these  Kant 
is  the  most  fundamental,  ajid  his '*  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason"  is  the^orner-stone.     If  this  great  work  had 
never  been  written,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
Hamilton  in  Scotland,  Spencer  in  England,  or  Lotze 
in  Germany,  would   have  been  able  to  project  their 
philosophifs.     Kant   first   touched   solid   bottom   in 
modem  plijlosophy,  scraped  away  from  it  the  mass  of 
worthless  drift  and  rubbish,  and  built  a  sound  and 
firm  foundation  for  thought,  u(X)n  which  science,  lit- 
erature, art,  education,  and  in  a  measure  even  theol- 
ogy, might  build.     He  fixed  the  domain  and  limits 
of  each.    All  this  Dr.  Morris  shows  in  a  manner  that 
is  surprisingly  clear  and  entertaining  as  well  as  cor- 
rect, when  we  remember  the  limits  of  his  volume  and 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  Kant's  original  style 
and  niLthod.     Dr.  Watson's  task  was  easier.     For 
Schelling,  building  up  on  one  side  of  Kant's  foundation 
wall,  himself  succeeded  in  producing  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  superstructure  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his 
philosophy,  that  is  presented  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  person  who  shall  master  these  volumes  and  their 
successors  v.  ill  be  amply  strengthened  and  furnished 
to  detect  and  overcome  the  insidious  influences  at 
]^rcsent  working  in  the  thoupht-world,  will  not  need 
to  fear  materialism  or  agnosticism,  but  rather  will  be 
able  to  see  and  separate  the  good  from  the  evil  in  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  thought.   Even  apart  from  this, 
however,  the  volumes  are  to  be  commended  as  among 
the  best  thou<;hi-exercises  in  existence,  for   clarify- 
ing,  strengthening,   and   training    the    mind.      We 
earnestly  ct)mmend  them,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to 
all  thinking  men  and  women  who  love  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful.     And  we  congratulate  the 
publishers  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  done  their  part  in  bringing  out  these  important 
volumes  in  such  a  convenient,  substantial  and  beauti-' 
ful  form. 

Outlines  of  Psychology:  Dictated  Portions  of  the 
Lecturfs   of   Hermann    Lvtze,      Translated   and 
Edited  by  Geo.  T.  L  add.     i2mo.  pp.  2og.  Boston  : 
Ginn  6^  Co.  $f.oo. 
OuTLiNKS  OF  Psychology  :  With  special  reference  to 
the  Ihcoty  of  Educoticn.     By  James  Sully ^  M.  A, 
Reading  Chub  Edition ^  abridged  and  edited  dj^c. 
by  J.  C.  Reinhart^  Ph.  D.  itmo.  pp.^y2.  Syracuse  ^ 
A.   v.:  C.  IV.  Bardeen.   $rjo. 
The  philosophy  of  the   late    Rudolph   Hermann 
Lotze  is  to  day  well  nigh  the  dominant  system  of 
thoupht  in  Germany,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  England  and  America  as  well.    Lotze's  system 
in  orit^inality,  comprehensiveness,  and  profundity,  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Hegel,  to  which  it  bears  some 
kinship,  and  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  which  it  is 
the  most  worthy  opponent  and  formidable  rival.    The 
Outlines  of  Psychology  is  the  fourth  volume  of  dic- 
tated portions  of  the  great  philoso))her's  lectures  at  the 
Universities  of  Gotiingen  and  Berlin;  the  three  pre- 
ceding being  on  Metaphysics,  Philosophy  of  Relig- 
ion, and  Practical  Philosophy.     In  one  sense  it  is  the 
most  important  of  the  series,  since  Psychology  is  the- 
foundation   of  all  philosophy.     To  the  teacher  of 
youth  it  certainly  is  the  most  valuable,  because  of  its 
bearing  on  his  immediate  work  of  education.     The 
teacher  *vho  is  willing  and  able  to  study  pretty  hard 
w'U  find  a  trerisure  of  truth,  caj^able  of  the  mosthelp- 
fi  1   ri  I  iir.Mioii   lo   lis    woik,    in    li  is  lillle  volume. 
J)r.    Ueinli.Mfs  eciiion   of  Mr.   Sullv's  work,   beini: 
s)).*ci;ill\  \\:iucn  and  arranLTccl   for  icacheis,  is  much 
<.a>>icr  icndiiiL,'.  and  on  llio  whole  \\'\\\  be  found  quite 
s:.Uifatioiy ;  ll;oii;;h  il  Las  none  of  the  originality  of 


Lotze,  of  course,  and  follows  quite  another  system  of 
philosophy,  namely  the  Scottish,  which  in  some  re« 
spects,  since  the  appearance  of  Spencer's  in  England 
and  Lotze's  in  Germany,  must  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  quite  "  up  to  the  times."  For  the  practical 
object,  however,  which  the  volume  before  us  has  in 
view:,  it  serves  its  purpose  admirably  well,  and  can 
be  commended  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 
especially  of  reading  circles. 

A  Lexicon   of   the  First    Three   Books    op 
Homer's  Juad,  tot;ether  with  parts  of  Books  IV^ 
F,  VI,  XVIII,  XXIV,  and  Book  XXII.  entire. 
Prepared  by  Clarence  E.  Blake,  A.  M.    i2mo.  pp. 
2i_$'     Now  York:  D.  Appletofi  6r»  Co. 
As  a  convenient  temporary  substitute  while  reading 
those  parts  of  Homer  for  which  it  is  designed,  this 
little  lexicon  ought  to  find  favor.     But  not  even  for 
such  reading  must  it  ever  be  permitted  to  do  away 
with  the  larger,  even  though  less  convenient,  dic- 
tionary.    For  even  if  the  aim  of  the  author,  "  to  give 
a  full  knowledge  of  each  word  found  in  the  work," 
had  been  attained,  which,  of  course,  it  has  not,  a  full 
dictionary  would  still  be  an  important  part  of  the 
student's  equipment.     So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  Mr. 
Blake  has  done  his  work  conscientiously  and  well. 

Hints  on  Language.    In  conntction  with  Sight- 
Reading  and  Writing  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.     By  S.  Arthur  Bent,  A,  M.  i8mo., 
pp.  7^.     Boston:  Lee  <5r»  Shepard. 
This  little  volume  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the 
teacher  in  a  department  of  work  where  printed  helps 
are  not  very  numerous.     Being  based  on  experience 
in  the  class  room  and  actual  experiments  in  language- 
exercise,  the  Hints  are  all  practical, and  such  as  the 
judicious  teacher  can  readily  act  upon  and  put  to 
good  use.     It  suggests  a  method  of  graded  class- 
work,  by  which,  under  the  general  head  of  Language, 
shall  be  included  all  that  is  taught  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, form,  color,  and  number.     It  is  a  book  of  which 
live  Primary  teachers  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves. 

The  Diacritical  Speller.    A  Practical  Course  of 

Exercises  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.     By  C. 

R.  Bales.    8vo.     Pp.  68,     Syracuse,  N,  K:  C.  IVi 

Bardeen.    jo  cts. 

One  should  imagine  from  the  number  of  works  on 
spelling  extant  that  the  field  was  pretty  thoraughly 
covered.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  novelty 
in  this  book,  especially  in  the  exercises  and  collection 
of  test  words,  by  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  drilled,  not, 
as  too  commonly,  in  what  is  well  known,  but  in  that 
in  which  he  is  most  apt  to  be  deficient.  There  is 
evidently  room  for  the  book. 

What  We  Really  Know  about  Shakespeare. 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  Healey  Dall,     lamo,  pp.  so4» 

Boston  :     Roberts  Brothers. 

There  are  several  biographies  of  the  immortal  Bard 
of  Avon  which  are  much  more  bulky  than  this  hand- 
some little  volume ;  but  for  the  ordinary  reader  and 
student  of  literature  we  believe  that  the  latter  is  as 
satisfactory  as  the  best  of  them,  and  more  reliable 
than  the  most.  Mrs.  Dall  writes  in  an  honest,  clear, 
and  straightforward  style,  and  has  given  us  a  reliable 
handbook  containing  just  what  in  its  title  it  professes. 
She  deals  only  with  facts,  and  brings  forward  none 
but  such  as  are  substantiated  by  unimpeachable 
authority.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work 
is  this  array  of  authorities,  collected  here  in  so  handy 
a  form;  such  as  the  family  record  of  Shakespeare; 
the  collection  of  contemporary  and  early  testimony  cs 
to  the  social  rank,  possessions,  and  character  of  the 
poet  and  his  family ;  the  opinions  of  eminent  contcm- 
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poraries  on  his  character  and  writings ;  and  the  val- 
uable abstract  of  portions  of  Halliwell-Phillips's  ex- 
pensive work.  Altogether  this  unpretentious  volume 
is  just  what  students  of  Shakspeare  have  long  been 
wanting,  what  the  general  reader  needs,  and  what 
will  be  foiind  most  useful  and  indeed  invaluable  to 
all  teachers  of  English  literature.  It  is  a  good  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject,  and  worthy  a  place  in  our 
school  libraries. 

Easy  Lessons  in  German.    An  Introduction  to  the 
Cumulative  Method^  adapted  to  Schools  and  Home 
Instruction.     By  Adolpht  Dreyspring.    8vo,     Pp. 
loj.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6f*  Co. 
We  have,  in  a  previous  number,  called  attention  to 
this  author*s  "  German  Verb  Drill.'*     The  work  be- 
fore us  is  a  smaller  and  a  better  one.    It  is  practically 
made  up  of  the  most  useful  portions  (abridged)  of 
the  "  Verb  Drill"  and  the  same  writer's  "  Cumulative 
Method."     For  beginners  in   German  these  Easy 
Lessons  will  be  found  excellent,  and  can  be  heartily 
commended  to  teachers  for  their  simplicity,  natural- 
ness and  thoroughness. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.    By  G.  A.  fVentivorth, 
A.  M.y  and  the  Rev,  Thos,  Hill,     For  Grammar 
Schools,  i2mo,^   Pp.  276,  Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co. 
"  The  shortest  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic 
is  by  solving  problems,  not  by  memorizing  rules  or  by 
demonstrating  propositions."     Just  so  far  as  the  au- 
thors have  kept  this  truth  in  view  their  work  is  excel- 
lent.    The  six  pages  of  technical  vocabulary  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  and  the  plan  of  printing  the 
answers  to  problems  separately  in  an  appendix,  are 
two  features  that  will  commend  it  to  many  teachers. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School  Room.    Part  /. 

The  Human  Body.     Pupils*  Edition,   i2mo.    Pp. 

107,     New  York  :  A.  Lovell  6r*  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  little  volume ;  a  transcript  of  the 
object  lessons  on  the  human  body  given  in  Primary 
Department,  Grammar  School  No.  49,  New  York 
City.  It  gives  formulas  for  the  various  lessons  on  the 
Parts  and  Joints  of  the  Body,  on  the  Bones,  Organs 
of  Sense,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Organs  of  Digestion,  Res- 
piration, etc.,  with  special  chapters  on  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Opium  and  other  narcotics.  With  a  wise 
teacher' to  direct  its  proper  use,  this  book  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  young  scholar.  Its  teachings  are  sound 
and  scientific. 

Home  Studies:  A  Book  of  Languaj^e  Lessons  for 
ChiLiren  of  All  Ages,  By  W.  H.  Wheeler.  Square 
i2mo.y  paper.  Pp,  44.  Andover:  Published  by 
the  Author,     i^  cents. 

The  author*s  plan  of  teaching  children  to  think  and 
properly  express  their  thoughts  is  certainly  an  original 
one ;  and  we  can  see  centain  advantages  in  it,  and  de- 
cided merit.  Both  the  plan  and  the  method,  how- 
ever, need  to  be  more  fully  elaborated  than  is  done 
in  this  pamphlet. 

Picture  Aids  to  Composition. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  fine,  large  collection  of  pictures  selected  from 
**  The  Fountain,"  and  put  up  in  pamphlet  form  for 
sale  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  ten  cents  a  copy. 
Nothing  better  that  we  have  seen  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  create  in  young  pupils  the  ability  to  write  of 
what  they  see.  In  these  "  Aids"  and  in  "  The  Foun- 
tain" itself,  which  is  an  excellent  child's  magazine, 
especially  adapted  to  ungraded  schools,  the  teacher 
may  have  two  powerful  aids  in  the  work  of  educa 
tion.  Indeed,  Supl.  Shelley,  of  York,  the  publisher  of 
both,  is  in  this  way  doing  much  to  prove  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  go  to  New  England  or  New  York 
for  works  of  this  kind.    "The  Fountain"  b  pub- 


lished at  the  modest  rate  of  50  cents  a  year.     Ad- 
dress Supt.  Wm.  H.  Shelley,  York,  Pa. 

Classics  for  Childff.n.     T/ie  Primer.    By  Miss 
J.    H.    Stirkney.      £u;i)yacin-^  the    Scntaice   ar.d 
Phonic   Methods  for    Teachiiii^   Si<^ht    Readin-^. 
Wide  i2mo,y  boards.      Pp.   g2.     Capioitsly    Illus- 
trated.    Boston :    Ginn  &*  Co.     2^  cts.  , 
This  is  a  really  excellent  substitute  ior  the  conven- 
tional Primer.     Its  lessons  are  based  on  the  old  and 
familiar,  yet  ever  new  and  iiitercsiinir  tales  of  the 
nursery,  by  means  of  which,  by  an  original  adaptation 
of  both  the  Phonic  and  Word  methods,  it  makes  the 
young  scholar  easily,  naturally,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  about  500  of  the  commonest  words  in 
the  language. 

"  The  Modern  Crf.matist"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  published  in  the  interest  of  scien'ific  crema- 
tion, at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Davis  and  W. 
U.  Hensel,  Esq.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  per 
year.  Persons  who  are  curious  to  know  what  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  or  who  desire  to  aid  the  reform, 
would  do  well  to  subscribe.  The  paper  is  not  pub- 
lished for  pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  in  the  interest 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  needed  reform.  It  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  new  process  of  scientific  incineration. 
The  first  crematorium  in  the  United  States  was  that 
of  Dr.  Le  Moyne,  at  Washington,  Pa.  Shortly  after 
this  was  closed  to  all  applications  outsi(te  of  Wash- 
ington county  that  at  Lancaster  was  opened,  where 
leading  clergymen,  physicians,  editors,  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers — men  of 
influence  in  all  vocations — are  interested  in  this  re- 
form movement.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  Lancas- 
ter Society  is  Dr.  M.  L.  Davis,  a  successful  physicim, 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  also, 
as  stated  above,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paper  before 
us,  a  modest  man  of  practical  ideas,  to  whose  invent- 
ive genius  is  due  the  most  satisfactory  combination  of 
furnace  and  retort  in  the  world,  one  that  must  grad- 
ually relieve  the  subject  of  cremation  of  the  instinctive 
prejudice  that  is  felt  against  it,  and  revolutionize  the 
views  of  thinking  people  in  this  direction.  With  him 
is  associated  W.  U.  Hensel,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Lan- 
caster Intflligencer^  a  gentleman  of  scholarslHp,tas'e, 
and  a  high  order  of  intellectual  ability,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known,  most  able,  and  mo».t  active  men 
in  the  Pennsylvania  editorial  field.  'I'(e  Crcmatist 
puts  its  platform  briefly,  but  forcibly,  thus  : 

"  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  all  methods,  cither 
ancient  or  modern,  of  buynin»^  the  human  body — in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  burning — but  favor 
its  reduction  in  a  spacious  closed  retort,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  superheated  oxygen,  which,  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  uniting  chemically  with  the  carbona- 
ceous elements  of  the  body,  causes  it  gradually  to  dis 
appear,  with  no  flame  contact  ivhatsocver,  like  the 
snow  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sunshine." 

ViCK's  Floral  Guide  for  18S6,  the  pioneer  seed 
annual  of  America,  comes  to  us  this  year  a  real  gem  : 
not  a  dry  list  of  hard  botanical  names,  but  over  thirty 
pages  of  reading  matter,  among  which  are  articles  on 
roses,  house  plants,  cheap  green-house,  onion  culture, 
mushrooms,  manures,  young  gardeners,  and  very  in- 
teresting reading,  followed  by  about  150  p.iges  con- 
taining illustrations,  descriptions  and  piicts  of  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs,  potatoes,  etc.  The  pamphlet  contains 
200  pages  of  fine  paper,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  two  fine  colored  plates.  Any  one  d.:sirin:;  gords 
in  this  line  should  send  10  cents  for  the  Floral  Guide 
to  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
ten  cents  may  be  deducted  from  first  order  for  seeds. 
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Training. — The  feeblest  attempt  in  the  smallest, 
most  obscure  Western  Tillage  to  advance  true  art  has 
weight  and  influence,  and  is  not  lost  though  it  seems 
too  insignificant  to  be  noted.  If  all  were  generals, 
we  should  have  no  army.  The  smallest  drummer- 
boy  at  the  farthest  outpost  of  our  civilization  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole,  helping  and  advancing 
the  good  cause  by  his  earnestness  and  fidelity,  in> 
spiring  somer  faint,  feeble  heart  to  one  more  effort, 
passing  on  the  good  word  of  obedience,  in  the  faith 
that  ten  times  one  is  ten,  till  the  tens  are  hundreds, 
the  hundreds  thousands,  the  thousands  a  multitude 


that  no  man  can  number.  If  even  a  feeble  effort  is 
of  value,  how  much  more  valuable  is  a  well-directed, 
intelligent  effort  of  one  who  has  been  systematically 
trained,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and, 
sure  of  his  ground,  strengthened  by  sympathy  and 
that  sense  of  communion  which  is  the  very  life  of 
the  soul,  works  intelligently  for  a  definite  end !  For 
this  a  thorough,  careful  training  is  needed — a  train- 
ing which,  in  its  elementary  condition,  should  pre- 
c^e  any  question  of  talent  or  special  ability.  We 
do  not  ask  children  if  they  have  a  predilection  for 
the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table ;  it  is  their 


NOW  THANK  WE  ALL  OUR  GOD. 

[NUN  DANKET  ALLE  GOTT.] 


Martin  RnocART,  1644. 

C.  WiNXWOKTH,   TV.  1858.      J.  CkACSK. 


1.  Now  thank  we       all    our 

2.  O       may  this    bounteous 

3.  All  praise  and  thanks   to 


God, 
God, 
God, 


With  heart  and 
Through  all  our 
The,     Fa    -   ther, 


hands  and 

life     be 

now     be 


vox 
near 


ces. 
us. 


MF  f  IC  Fif  II- 


Who 
With 
The 


wondrous    things  hath  done, 

ev  -  er     Joy   -  ful    hearts. 

Son    and    Him    who  reigns. 


In      whom  His 
And   bless  -  ed 
With  them     in 


earth  re 
peace  to 
high  -  est 


joi        -       ces: 
cheer  us, 

Heav      -      en; 


right;  they  are  to  have  it  whether  they  specially  de- 
sire it  or  not.  All  will  not  become  Newtons  or 
Shakespeares;  but  without  the  preliminary  training 
they  have  no  possibility  of  appreciating  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  receivers  must  outnumber 
givers  in  any  one  direction ;  there  must  be  audience 
as  well  as  orator.  The  better  trained  the  audience, 
the  better  oratory  will  they  demand  and  receive. 
As  simple,  as  unquestioning,  should  be  the  first  part 
of  a  child's  musical  education,  till,  unconsciously, 
^  p*gc  of  music  is  as  expressive  and  intelligible  to 


him  as  a  page  of  printing,  remembering  always  that 
to  vocalize  a  scale  is  much  easier  than  to  learn  the 
different  sounds  in  the  alphabet,  a  far  simpler  task 
to  master  in  childhood  than  in  maturer  years.  Vocal 
music,  which  at  first  is  largely  imitative,  is  the  easi- 
est method  for  very  young  children,  who,  experience 
proves,  will  learn  good  music  much  more  readily  than 
bad,  and  are  swayed  and  influenced  beyond  compu- 
tation by  the  sentiment  of  the  hymns  and  songs  learned 
at  school  and  sung  in  unison,  or  by  the  sort  of  musical 
atmosphere  in  which  they  find  themselves  at  home. 
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RURAL  IMPROVEMENT— AN  ARBOR  DAY  INTEREST. 

BY  HON,  B.  G.   NORTHROP,  LL.  D.,  CUNTON,  CONN. 


THE  fiTst  Rural  Improvement  Association, 
so  iar  as  I  know,  was  formed  in  New 
Haven  in  1799,  under  the  lead  of  James 
Hillhouse,  the  leading  subscriber  and  man- 
ager. He  called  it  the  Village  Green  Asso- 
ciation, and  secured  asubscription  of  ^1,500. 
One  man,  in  the  generosity  of  his  great 
heart,  subscribed  five  gallons  of  rum — as 
good  as  gold,  according  to  the  theory  of 
that  day.  You  may  be  sure  it  was  not  ben- 
zine, as  you  cannot  be  of  what  you  get  now. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  that  grand  en- 
terprise? Why,  all  the  majestic  elms 
nearly,  of  New  Haven,  were  planted  then 
and  it  is  due  to  that  association,  started  at 
that  time,  that  New  Haven  is  known  through- 
out the  land  and  over  the  world  as  the  "  Elm 
City,"  while  its  beauty,  acquired  through 
these  magnificent  trees,  has  attracted  great 
numbers  of  wealthy  citizens,  so  that  the  an- 
nua! taxes  on  the  property  there  attracted 
by  the  existence  of  the  great  elms  exceed  by 
far  all  that  the  elms  ever  cost. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  next  volunteer 
association  was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago 
in  Heidelberg.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  efforts 
of  that  association  in  re-building  the  old  cas- 
tle and  repairing  the  magnificent  drive-way 
up  to  it  is  the  secret,  together  with  the  plant- 
ing of  their  beautiful  avenues  and  parks 
with  fine  trees,  of  the  fact  that  you  find,  on 
an  average,  eight  hundred  English  residents 
there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  that 
flock  there  from  other  sources.  To  name 
two  or  three  other  European  illustrations- 


many  of  you  have  seen  how  attractive 
Baden-Baden  and  Wcisbaden,  in  Germany, 
and  Intertaken,  in  Switzerland,  have  been 
made  by  similar  rural  adornments.  The 
Swiss  understand  making  their  homes  attrac- 
tive. Out  of  485,000  households,  about 
465,000  in  Switzerland  are  householders. 
You  can  not  match  that  in  America ;  and 
there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  this  globe, 
unless  it  be  the  Japanese,  who  love  their 
country  more  and  are  more  devoted  in  its 
interests  than  are  the  Swiss. 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  grand  work 
was  accomplished,  though  not  by  a  rural 
improvement  association,  in  a  town  in  Con- 
necticut. It  was  the  town  of  Stratford. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  once  rector  at  Strat- 
ford, and  afterwards  president  of  Kings 
College— since  the  Revolution,  Columbia 
College — New  York  City,  visiting  England 
and  the  estate  of  Alexander  Pope,  at  Twick- 
enham, was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Syrian  willow  growing  there.  The  tradition 
is,  that  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
an  English  merchant,  doing  business  io 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  brought  the  poet  a 
package  of  figs  incased  in  a  basket  of  un- 
peeled  osiers.  Noticing  that  one  of  the 
scions  penetrating  into  the  moist  figs  was 
budding.  Pope  carefully  planted  it.  Thence 
grew  the  famous  Twickenham  willow  that 
became  a  favorite  with  the  poet,  and,  finally, 
with  the  English  people.  President  John- 
son brought  scions  to  Stratford,  whence  it 
was  widely  spread   through  New  England 
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and  New  York.  This  incident  intensified 
the  interest  of  the  Johnson  family  in  tree- 
planting,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  grand 
work  in  Stratford.  No  town  of  its  size  on 
the  shore  line  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton is  adorned  with  so  many  stately,  ancient 
trees  as  this.  Much  as  this  willow  was  ad- 
mired for  ^private  grounds,  with  its  long, 
drooping  pendants,  it  was  not  deemed  best 
for  public  streets,  for  which  the  elm,  maple, 
plane,  and  other  natives  were  wisely  pre- 
ferred. Now  there  is  nothing  but  its  broad 
avenues,  adorned  with  noble  trees,  especially 
to  distinguish  Stratford  from  any  other  of  a 
,  dozen  places  along  the  shore  line ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  nuisance  of  mosquitoes 
(bred  in  the  adjoining  salt  marshes),  Strat- 
ford has  attracted  many  wealthy  men, 
through  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  streets 
and  avenues.  No  one  goes  there  without 
offering  up  a  sentiment  of  thanksgiving  to 
old  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  controlling  influ- 
ence he  exerted  in  the  beautifying  of  the 
town. 

But  of  more  recent  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
pioneer,  and  that  one  was  started  by  Mary 
Hopkins,  the  niece  of  President  Mark 
Hopkins,  of  Williams  College.  There  was 
no  general  law  of  incorporation  at  that 
time,  but  a  special  act  was  passed,  and  that 
has  been  in  operation  some  twenty-eight 
years,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  When 
the  association  began  its  work,  Stockbridge 
was  a  wild,  rugged  place.  I  remember  it 
when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  traveled  through 
the  Housatonic  valley.  Now  it  is,  by  far, 
the  most  beautiful  town  in  all  New  England. 
When  Miss  Hopkins,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Good- 
rich, inaugurated  this  association  (and  it 
may  be  a  good  hint  to  continue  this  plan  of 
having  an  annual  festival),  the  idea  wus 
adopted  of  having,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  August,  a  gathering  of  the  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  on  a  common 
platform,  without  reference  to  party  or  de- 
nomination, and  that  idea  has  been  carried 
out  and  kept  up  to  this  day.  They  claim 
that  nature  has  always  smiled  upon  them, 
and  that  they  have  sunny  heavens  above 
them  on  anniversary  day.  They  have  had 
poems,  addresses,  and  post-prandial  speeches, 
and  the  reunions  have  done  them  good,  and 
stirred  them  to  new  enterprise  and  energy. 

One  of  the  grandest  results  of  these  asso- 
ciations, as  it  should  ever  be,  is  the  promo- 
tion of  fraternal  feeling.  In  many  country 
towns  there  is  needless  strife.  Such  aliena- 
tions destroy  the  charms  of  country  homes. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  bind    the 


people  together  in  the  ties  of  a  common 
interest,  and  you  can  do  that  in  no  way  so 
well  as  by  bringing  them  to  work  together. 

I  happened  to  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
anniversary  address  at  the  quarter-centennial 
at  Stockbridge,  and  as  the  treasurer  read  his 
report,  after  giving  certain  details,  he  said : 
"Every  acre  of  land  and  every  homestead 
in  Stockbridge  has  appreciated  by  reason  of 
the  work  of  this  association."  As  many  of 
you  know,  wealthy  men  have  been  attracted  * 
thither  from  far  and  near.  Meeting  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant  up  there,  one 
day,  I  said :  "  What  brought  you  here?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  happened  to  be 
passing  through  Stockbridge  one  summer, 
and  I  noticed  how  neat  the  streets  were,  and 
how  the  grounds  and  surroundings  of  the 
houses  were  adorned,  and  I  thought  a  home 
here  would  have  increased  attractions  and  a 
higher  value." 

And  so. he  put  up  his  elegant  mansion 
there,  and  the  same  has  been  done  by  many 
others,  and  Stockbridge  is  full  of  the  homes 
of  wealthy  people. 

What  has  their  Improvement  Association 
done  there  ?  They  first  looked  out  for  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  after  all  the  streets 
were  amply  supplied,  they  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  sidewalks.  Every  one  agreed 
there  to  look  out  for  his  own  frontage. 
I  remember  driving  around  the  place  on  one 
occasion  with  the  lady  who  founded  the  as- 
sociation, and  if  anywhere,  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  miles  away  from  the  centre,  she 
found  weeds  growing  in  the  roadway,  she 
jogged  the  memory  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
road  was  cleaned  by  those  who  owned  the 
adjoining  property.  As  one  thing  led  to 
another,  there  soon  came  along  a  former 
son  of  Stockbridge,  and,  seeing  what  had 
been  done,  he  said :  "I  must  have  a  hand 
in  this,"  and  so  he  gave  them  1 20,000  for  a 
library.  Another  man  said:  "I  will  join 
in  this  good  work,  and  give  them  a  library 
building."  So  they  have  there  a  beautiful 
library  and  reading-room,  and  keep  it  in 
operation.  It  all  springs  from  the  interest 
awakened  among  the  whole  people  by  a 
Village  Improvement  Association. 

As  I  have  intimated,  one  of  the  prime 
ends  which  we  keep  in  view  in  the  fifty  or 
sixty  associations  which  we  have  in  Connec- 
ticut, is  to  cultivate  public  spirit,  and  foster 
town  pride.  These  are  sentiments  of  great 
value,  and  the  want  of  them  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  for  it  indicates  a  serious  defect  of 
character.  The  man  who  does  not  love  to 
honor  and  cherish  the  town  that  gave  him 
birth  has  no  heart  in  his  bosom.     I  have  in 
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mind  a  railway  king,  a  millionaire,  who 
never  visits  the  town  where  he  first  saw 
the  light,  but  leaves  his  old  homestead  to 
decay,  and  neglect,  and  slight ;  and  his 
character  corresp>onds  with  his  actions.  The 
cold,  selfish,  sinister  soul  is  sterile  in  heroic 
virtues,  but  the  sentiment  which  honors 
one's  homestead  and  one's  town,  is  noble 
and  ennobling.  It  is  a  prime  element  of 
true  manhood  and  has  ever  characterized 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men. 

I  need  not  say  a  word  on  the  prospective 
influence  of  such  an  association  in  promoting 
public  health.  Some  of  our  country  towns, 
naturally  favorable  to  health  and  longevity, 
have  suffered  fearfully  and  needlessly  from 
the  ravages  of  diseases,  evidently  caused  by 
neglect  of  hygienic  laws.  In  many  towns, 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  drainage,  removal  of  waste,  and 
guarding  wells  and  water  supplies  from  im- 
purities. 

Such  an  association  will,  I  am  confident, 
accomplish  grand  results  in  improving  the 
roads  and  roadsides  and  planting  trees,  not 
only  within  the  town  limits,  but  in  creating 
a  healthy  public  sentiment  which  will  extend 
the  good  work  through  all  the  approaches  to 
the  town. 

Many  of  the  roads  in  England  and  France 
are  made  enchanting  by  these  continuous 
lines  of  trees.  You  remember  the  story  of 
the  two  men  who  laid  a  wager  that  each 
could  tell  the  prettiest  region  in  England, 
and  they  chose  an  umpire,  and  paid  him  the 
money.  Then  each  wrote  his  decision,  and, 
on  handing  them  over  to  the  umpire,  it  was 
found  that  the  choice  of  the  one  was  the 
road  from  Kenilworth  to  Coventry,  and  the 
other's  selection  was  the  road  from  Coventry 
to  Kenilworth ;  and  the  main  attraction  of 
this  road  was  the  magnificent  trees  that 
shaded  the  route.  Among  those  trees,  some 
of  you  will  remember  that  grand  old  tree, 
,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  not  of  very 
rapid  growth,  but  it  is  worth  trying,  and 
your  children  and  children's  children  will 
thank  you  for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  may 
be  grown  here.  It  thrives  in  Philadelphia. 
My  friend  at  my  right  was  educated  at  East 
Hartford,  and  he  remembers  the  grand  old 
avenues  of  elms  there.  I  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  magnificent  those  triple  rows  of 
trees  are.  When  the  French  forces  under 
Rochambeau  were  stationed  at  East  Hart- 
ford, for  their  winter  quarters,  Rochambeau, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  that  day,  said  : 
"Now,  boys,  let's  give  them  a  specimen  of 
French  taste,"  Just  at  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  in  the  habit  of  planting 


trees  on  the  waysides  in  France  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  So  the  boys  set  to  work  and 
planted  those  magnificent  elms,  which  occur 
at  short  intervals  from  Windsor  down 
through  East  Hartford  to  Glastenbury. 
Grander  ones  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Thanks  to  Rochambeau. 

One  of  the  aims  of  village  improvement 
should  be  the  making  of  sidewalks.  There 
is  room  for  much  to  be  done  in  that  direc-, 
tion  here.  Perhaps  the  gravel  is  not  at 
hand.  The  ordinary  coal  ashes  spread 
along,  the  coarser  below  and  the  finer  on 
top,  make  a  very  good  substitute,  and  it  can 
very  easily  and  cheaply  be  accomplished. 

To  quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people 
is  one  aim  of  these  associations.  The  found- 
ing of  libraries  is  an  important  aid  in  this 
direction.  The  supply  of  good  books  in- 
creases the  demand.  A  taste  for  books  has 
been  awakened  in  many  towns  by  a  well- 
selected  library,  where  the  improvement  has 
been  as  marked  in  the  quality  as  in  the 
quantity  of  the  books  read.  Such  a  library 
naturally  becomes  the  pride  and  treasure  of 
a  town,  rendering  it  a  more  desirable  place 
of  residence,  and  adding  attractions  to 
every  intelligent  home  within  its  limits. 

An  annual  festival,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rural  Improvement  Association,  tends 
to  deepen  public  interest  in  this  work,  and  to 
fraternize  the  whole  people  of  a  town.  In 
some  towns,  literary  exercises,  addresses, 
and  music  fill  the  programme,  and  occasion- 
ally, though  not  commonly,  a  collation  and 
post-prandial  speeches  become  another  bond 
of  union  and  fellowship.  In  the  rigid,  and 
sometimes  frigid,  state  of  rural  life  too  often 
found  among  us,  we  need  more  heartily  to 
cultivate  the  social  amenities  and  learn  the 
art  of  "  turning  work  into  play."  The  sup- 
posed monotony  and  dullness  of  country  life 
drive  many  to  the  city.  It  is  wise  for  our 
farmers  to  multiply  occasions  for  -social  en- 
joyment. The  Arbor  Day  festival  may  help 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  rural  life  to  is* 
olation  and  seclusion,  lifting  out  of  the  ruts 
of  a  plodding  monotony,  promoting  neigh- 
borly feeling,  and  strengthening  social  ties. 
The  rural  laborers  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many socialize  far  more  than  American 
farmers.  Their  festive  spirit  is  a  strongly- 
marked  feature  of  their  character.  It  is 
manifested  in  the  family,  in  neighborhood 
greetings  and  meetings,  in  schools,  in  rifle 
feasts,  in  processions,  and  various  social 
gatherings.  They  have  a  passion  for  nature, 
and  love  to  frequent  their  beautiful  groves 
and  gardens.  This  genial  spirit  is  every- 
where fostered  by  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
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strumental.  As  a  result,  there  is  an  inex- 
pressible something  in  the  German  char- 
acter that  carries  mirthful  and  happy  child- 
hood into  old  age,  giving  an  added  charm 
to  social  life,  and  lightness  and  cheer  to 
sober  work. 


NUMBERS  AND  THEIR  EXPRESSION. 


BY  E.  E.  WHITE,  LL.D. 


THE  failure  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  numbers  and  their  expression  is 
still  a  common  error  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic.  This  error  is  sometimes 
made  by  good  arithmeticians,  and  it  even 
lurks  in  several  of  the  later  text-books. 
Their  fundamental  rules  contain  such  state- 
ments as  ''add  the  figures  in  the  first 
column,"  "when  a  figure  in  the  subtrahend 
is  greater  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
the  minuend,"  "multiply  the  multiplicand 
by  each  of  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  in 
succession,"  "divide  the  fewest  of  the  left- 
hand  figures  of  the  dividend  that  will  contain 
it,  by  the  divisor,"  etc.  In  these,  and  like 
expressions,  figures  are  considered  numbers. 

A  number  is  a  numerical  quantity,  and 
its  existence  and  nature  do  not  depend  on 
its  expression.  The  number  seven,  for  ex- 
ample, has  three  common  expressions,  viz., 
seven^  7,  and  VII.  These  are  three  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  number.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  word  number,  an  Arabic 
number,  or  a  Roman  number.  The  number 
seven  may  be  expressed  by  the  word  seven, 
the  Arabic  character  7,  and  the  Roman  let- 
ters VII.  Each  of  the  digital  numbers  may 
be  expressed  by  nearly  as  many  words  as 
there  are  different  languages. 

This  confusing  of  numbers  and  their  ex- 
pression appears  in  several  current  defini- 
tions of  a  fraction,  and  expecially  of  a  deci- 
mal fraction.  A  fraction  has  been  defined 
as  "an  expression  oi  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  a  unit," — an  accurate  defini- 
tion if  the  words  "an  expression  of"  be 
omitted.  The  definitions  of  several  exellent 
authors  make  the  existence  of  a  decimal 
fraction  depend  on  its  expression  in  figures 
with  a  decimal  point  and  without  an  ex- 
pressed denominator.  The  surest  way  to 
correct  such  a  misconception  is  to  determine 
whether  there  is  such  a  numerical  quantity 
as  a  decimal  fraction.  If  there  is  such  a 
number,  it  must  exist  independent  of  its  ex- 
pression, whatever  this  may  be. 

All  fractions  have  their  origin  in  the  divi- 
sion of  a  unit  into  equal  parts,  one  or  more 


of  these  equal  parts  being  a  fraction  of  the 
unit.  A  unit  may  be  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  as  into  halves,  fourths, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths, 
fifths,  tenths,  twentieths,  etc.  This  is  the 
common  division  of  a  unit,  and  the  resulting 
fraction  is  ciilled  a  common  fraction,  A  unit 
may  also  be  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths, 
thousandths,  etc. — the  unit  being  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts,  the  tenths  into  ten 
equal  parts,  the  hundredths  into  ten  equal 
parts,  etc.  This  is  a  decimal  &vn%\0VL  of 
a  unit,  and  the  resulting  fraction  is  called 
a  decimal  fraction.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a 
decimal  fraction  is  a  numerical  quantity^  and 
as  such  it  exists  independent  of  its  expres- 
sion, the  same  as  any  other  fraction  or  any- 
other  number.  A  fraction  is  one  or  more 
of  the  equal  parts  of  a  unit ;  and  a  decimal 
fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  decimal  parts  of 
a  unit.  If  a  decimal  fraction  is  not  one  or 
more  of  the  decimal  parts  of  a  unit,  it  has  no 
existence  as  a  numerical  quantity. 

It  is  true  that  a  decimal  fraction  may  be 
expressed  in  figures  "  by  means  of  a  decimal 
point  and  without  the  denominator  ex- 
pressed," but  this  peculiar  expression  is  not 
the  decimal  fraction.  When  a  decimal  frac- 
tion is  expressed  in  words  no  decimal  point 
is  used  and  the  denominator  is  expressed  ; 
as  seven  tenths  ^  twenty  five  hundredths,  forty 
thousandths,  etc.  Any  fraction  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  at  least  two  modes ;  as  three-fifths 
and  J  (also  %  and  3-5).  There  are  three 
modes  of  expressing  a  decimal  fraction ;  as 
seven  tenths,  A  and  .  7,  the  last  being  pecu- 
liar to  decimal  fractions,  and  hence  being 
called  the  decimal  form. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  seven-tenths,  A, 
and  .7  do  not  express  different  fractions, 
but  the  same  fraction ;  and  hence  if  the  frac- 
tion expressed  by  .  7  is  a  decimal  fraction, 
the  fraction  expressed  by  seven-tenths  and 
iV  is  also  a  decimal  fraction.  It  is  the  one 
identical  fraction  that  is  expressed  by  the  • 
three  modes.  On  the  contrary,  ^  and  .  75 
express  equal  fractions,  but  not  the  same 
fraction.  The  fractional  part  is  not  the  same 
and  the  number  of  parts  is  not  the  same. 
The  expressions  seven-tenths,  iV,  and  .  7  ex- 
press the  same  fraction  the  fractional  part 
being  the  same  (tenths)  and  the  number  of 
parts  (seven)  being  the  same. 

All  uncertainty  respecting  the  true  nature 
of  a  decimal  fraction  may  be  removed  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  such  questions  as  the 
following : 

Which  existed  first,'the  decimal  fraction 
or  its  peculiar  decimal  expression,  the  thing 
or  its  sign  ? 
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Can  a  decimal  fraction  be  expressed  in 
words  f    If  not,  how  can  a  pupil  read  a  deci- 
mal fraction?  If  not,  how  can  a  teacher  die-  * 
tate  decimal  fractions  for  pupil^  to  express  in 
iigures? 

A  pupil  writes  on  the  board .  75  and  thinks 
*'  seventy-five  hundredths. ' '  Is  the  fraction 
^hich  he  thinks  a  decimal  fraction  ?  If  not, 
■why  not  ? 

There  is  a  clear  and  wide  distinction  be- 
tween a  decimal  fraction  and  its  expression 
*'with  the  decimal  point  and  without  the 
denominator  expressed." 

If  the  decimal  point  be  an  essential  part 
of  a  decimal  fraction,  such  a  fraction  can 
only  exist  on  blackboard,  slate,  paper,  or 
other  material  substance.  It  exists  only  as 
sensible  characters,  and  has  no  existence  in 
the  mind  or  as  a  numerical  quanity.  The 
fact  is  that  a  decimal  fraction  is  a  number, 
and  as  such  does  not  exist  in  the  eye  ! 

The  error  of  confusing  numbers  and  their 
expression  is  most  serious  in  the  first  lessons 
in  arithmetic.  Many  teachers  use  figures 
from  the  first  as  numbers,  taking  no  pains  to 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  numbers 
and  their  signs — an  error  akin  to  the  teach- 
ing of  words  as  ideas. 

There  is  a  kindred  error  in  confounding 
numbers  with  objects.  A  group  of  objects 
that  represents  a  number  to  the  eye,  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  number  itself.  The  teacher 
says  to  her  pupils,  "  Show  me  the  number 
three,"  and  a  pupil  holds  up  three  fingers. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  group  of  three  fingers 
that  is  the  number  three ;  but  the  threeness 
of  the  fingers — the  how  many  in  the  group. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  keeping 
pupils  numbering,  combining,  and  separat- 
ing groups  of  objects  so  long  that  ft  may  be 
difficult  to  unsense  their  conception  of  num- 
ber— to  secure  the  easy  apprehension  of 
number  without  reference  to  sensible  objects. 
Pupils  should  pass  (not  too  early)  from 
numbers  represented  by  objects  in  sight  and 
not  in  sight  (imagined)  to  the  abstract  num- 
bers. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made  that 
a  child  cannot  think  an  abstract  number. 
If  the  word  "think"  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
image,  the  statement  is  obviously  true,  for 
all  images  or  sense-concepts  are  necessarily 
particular  and  concrete.  But  if  the  word 
*'  think"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  apprehend, 
the  statement  is  misleading.  No  one  really 
knows  a  number  until  he  apprehends  it  ab- 
stractly ;  that  is,  until  he  apprehends  the 
abstract  number.  When  a  child  can  think 
seven  as  more  than  three,  without  imagining 
seven  particular  objects  and  three  like  par- 


ticular objects,  he  apprehends  both  seven 
and  three  as  abstract  numbers. 

But  the  more  common  error,  by  far,  is 
the  teaching  of  the  words  and  figures  that 
represent  numbers  before  the  numbers  are 
known  either  concretely  or  abstractly.  In 
all  elementary  teaching,  it  is  important  that 
clear  distinctions  be  made  between  ideas 
and  words,  between  numerical  quantities 
and  relations  and  their  expression. 

American  Teacher, 


A  TEACHER'S  WEAKNESS. 


NOTHING  can  be  more  unwise  than  for 
a  teacher  to  fly  into  a  passion  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils.  Such  folly  is  disas- 
trous to  good  government,  and  nearly  always 
ends  in  mortification  and  self-abasement  to 
the  teacher,  who  is  deserving  of  all  the  hu- 
miliation he  thus  brings  upon  himself.  The 
following  laughable  incident  describes  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  a  teacher 
placed  himself  by  not  bridling  his  tongue 
when  he  should  have  done  so : 

"I  left  my  pencir lying  on  my  desk  a 
moment  ago,"  said  an  irritable  teacher  in 
one  of  our  city  schools.  *'  I  cannot  find  it 
now." 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  pupils. 

"I  am  very  sure  I  left  it  right  here,"  said 
the  teacher,  hastily  turning  over  the  books 
and  papers  on  his  desk. 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  in  one  of  your  desk- 
drawers,"  suggested  a  pupil.  All  the 
drawers  are  pulled  out  angrily. 

*'No,  it  isn't  here;  I  knew  it  wasn't.  I 
left  it  right  on  this  desk  just  before  this  class 
came  up  to  recite,"  was  the  frowning  reply, 
in  which  was  conveyed  the  delicate  insinu- 
ation that  some  member  of  the  class  had 
taken  the  pencil. 

The  teacher  searches  again  all  his  pockets 
and  says,  sharply, — 

^^  Via  positive  that  some  one  in  this  room 
knows  where  that  pencil  is.  I  want  it  re- 
turned to  this  desk  immediately." 

No  one.  moves. 

"  I  will  have  that  pencil  again,  if  I  have 
to  search  every  desk  in  this  room.  Have 
you  got  it,  Harry  Johnson  ?  " 

Because  Harry  Johnson  was  the  most  mis-   ' 
chievous  boy  in  school  was  a  poor  excuse  for 
the  teacher's  accusing  question,  and  it  was 
little  wonder  the  boy  angrily  replied, — 

"No  sir;  I  haven't." 

"  Well,  some  one  has,  and  that's  all  there  is 
about  it ;  and  it  has  been  deliberately  stolen 
from  this  desk." 
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At  that  moment  a  grinning  little  urchin 
held  up  his  hand.     * 

**  If  you  please,  teacher,  the  pencil  is 
sticking  behind  your  ear." 

But  the  teacher  lost  that  day  what  he 
could  never  find  again — ^the  respect  of, his 

pupils.  Central  School  Journal, 
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FUTURE  READING  OF  THE  PUPIL. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TEACHER  UPON  IT. 


EVERY  one  has  noticed  how  easily  chil- 
dren memorize.  Teachers  formerly  took 
advantage  of  this  fact  and  imposed  tasks 
upon  children  which  necessarily  resulted  in 
evil.  Almost  everything  was  memorized — 
rules  in  arithmetic,  whole  pages  of  geog- 
raphy and  history.  Happily  that  time  is 
eone,  and  another  and  better  era  has  opened 
m  education.  But  the  power  of  the  memory 
may  be  made  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
child's  education. 

Things  memorized  in  childhood  are  re- 
tained in  the  mind  longer  and  more  vividly 
than  those  committed  to  memory  in  later 
years.  This  is  so  evident  to  all,  from  indi- 
vidual experience,  that  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  call  attention  to  it.  The  lessons . 
and  verses  of  childhood  come  to  us  over 
and  over  again,  while  those  learned  in  later 
years  come  to  us  with  much  more  difficulty. 

This  cannot  be  explained  by  saying  the 
lessons  learned  in  childhood  were  childish 
lessons,  and  contained  simple,  childish 
thoughts.  Children  memorize  more  readily 
than  older  people  things  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. The  principle  is  so  well  known 
>that  in  many  of  our  schools  children  are 
given  gems  of  poetry  to  memorize  that  con- 
tain thoughts  above  their  present  under- 
standing. These  gems  are  retained  in  the 
memory  and  reproduced  with  greater  pleas- 
ure as  the  meaning  of  the  hidden  thought  is 
presented  to  the  learner  in  after  years.  The 
writer  memorized  the  following  verses  when 
he  could  not  fully  understand  their  entire 
meaning : 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  Thy  Father's  shrine ; 
Whose  years  with  changeless  virtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  divine ; 
Dependent  on  Thy  bounteous  breath. 

We  seek  Thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age  and  death. 

To  keep  us  still  Thine  own. 

As  years  went  by>  new  beauty  was  seen  in 
them ;  hidden  thoughts  came  to  light,  and 
were  barriers  against  discouragement  and 


disappointment.  Superintendent  Peaslee 
gives  a  stanza  in  his  "Graded  Selections  for 
Memorizing,"  which  was  committed  to 
memory  in  childhood  by  an  aunt  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.  She  repeated  it  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  with  as  much  readiness  as  she 
had  done  in  early  years.  Numerous  in- 
stances come  to  alt  illustrating  this  truth. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  facility  with  which 
children  memorize,  and  the  almost  wonder- 
ful power  of  retaining  such  things  in  the 
memory  to  old  age,  let  us  notice  the  influ- 
ence the  teacher  may  have  on  the  future 
reading  of  his  pupils. 

Stanzas  from  a  certain  author  to  be  memo- 
rized  will  lead  to  a  desire  for  further  knowl- 
edge of  that  author's  writings,  and  also  of 
his  biography.  Wise  sayings  of  great  men 
will  foster  a  longing  to  know  more  of  these 
men,  and  of  what  made  them  great.  Truths 
of  morality  will  create  a  longing  for  some- 
thing better  than  they  have  known.  Pupils 
thus  taught  will  seek  after  those  books  which 
hold  up  to  them  the  beauties  and  everlasting- 
good  of  pure  and  useful  lives.  Such  pupils 
will  soon  learn  that  in  books  they  have  the 
best  thoughts  of  men,  and  good  books  are 
always  good  company. 

If  the  teacher  will  once  lead  his  pupils  to^ 
become  interested  in  a  good  book,  and  have 
them  read  it  understandingly,  and  can  then 
direct  them  in  selecting  several  others  that 
they  should  read  when  an  opportunity  is 
presented,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  instrumental 
in  saving  some  one  from  ruin ;  or  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  the 
reading  of  such  books,  his  pupils*  minds 
have  been  filled  with  pure  thoughts  and  de- 
sires. 

The  way  to  keep  evil  thoughts  out  of  the 
mind  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  good  thoughts. 
The  way  to  keep  boys  and  girls  from  reading 
pernicious  literature  is  to  create  such  a  fas- 
cination for  good  books  that  they  will  have 
no  desire  to  read  evil  ones.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  creating  so  great  a  love  for  virtue 
that  obscenity  and  profanity  will  be  inwardly 
abhorred  wherever  found.  But  merely  hat- 
ing vice  is  not  enough.  Pupils  must  be  kept 
away  from*  it  in  every  form.  This  is  done 
by  leading  their  thoughts  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

If  the  teacher  shows  them  undet  his  teach- 
ing the  beauty  and  success  of  a  noble  life,, 
the  power  and  influence  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  purpose  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
then  leads  them  to  study  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
world  better  by  their  deeds;  to  seek  after 
the  principles  that  permeated  the  lives  of 
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such  persons,  and  direct  them  to  use  their 
spare  moments  in  learning  the  thoughts  of 
the  wisest,  as  contained  in  their  books,  he 
will  be  God's  minister  to  a  high  and  noble 
purpose.  The  teacher  can  try  to  do  all  this ; 
if  he  fails  to  attempt  it,  he  fails  to  do  his 
plain  duty. 

Many  a  boy  has  had  his  aspirations  height- 
ened, and  his  ardor  quickened,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  self-denial  and  want, 
and  heroic  labor  of  Garfield  and  Lincoln. 
Many  a  boy  has  gone  to  his  work  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  some  good  in  spite  of  his 
surroundings.  The  story  of  Wickliffe,  or 
Luther,  or  Mrs.  Somerville,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin,  has  been  the  means  of  putting  a 
new  life  into  many  who  had  but  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  great  purpose  of  life. 
Such  lives  are  as  beacon  lights  on  }ife's 
tempestuous  sea,  to  which  the  eye  turns 
from  the  dark  and  turbulent  waters,  to  catch 
a  gleam  that  shall  give  new  hope  to  the  de- 
spondent heart,  and  give  nerve  and  renewed 
vigor  to  the  arm  that  shall  press  on  until  the 
soul  rests  in  the  peaceful  haven  of  eternal 
truth. 

Did  you  ever  sit  down  with  Dr.  Holland's 
"  Letters  to  Young  People,"  and  as  you  read 
it,  think  how  much  good  such  a  book  as 
that  would  do  in  the  hands  of  your  older 
pupils?  To  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to 
read  books  outside  of  school,  such  a  book 
would  give  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
that  would  help  them  through  many  diffi- 
culties which  young  people  have,  and  lead 
them  to  read  other  books  of  merit.  Can 
any  one  tell  how  much  good  would  result 
from  reading  such  a  book,  and  becoming 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  con- 
tained in  it  ? 

Many  pupils  go  to  homes  of  poverty, 
and  perhaps  of  turmoil  and  trouble.  They 
have  few  books  or  pleasures  of  any  kind. 
Do  you  try  to  get  a  book  for  them,  that 
they  can  gain  pleasure  or  profit  outside  of 
school?  Do  you  belong  to  the  Teachers' 
Library  Association,  that  you  may  get  Haw- 
thorne's '*True  Stories  from  New  England 
History,"  or  some  other  good  work?  Did 
you  ever  think  that  many  children  go  home 
with  better  thoughts  only  to  meet  with  dis- 
couragement ?  Have  you  tried  to  help  them 
outside  of  the  school  room? 

The  books  we  read  exert  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence on  our  lives  and  thoughts,  whether 
good  or  bad.  The  teacher  has  it  within  his 
power  to  almost  entirely  control  the  present 
reading,  and  direct  the  future,  of  his  pupils. 
He  has  the  two- fold  advantage  of  early  impres- 
sions and  retentive  memory.     The  imagina- 


tion is  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions 
for  good.  ^le  may  bend  the  twig  in  the 
right  direction.  Not  only  this,  but  he  can 
prune  away  numerous  faulty  growths  that 
are  already  developing  themselves. 

But  he  should  never  forget  that  "charac- 
ter teaches  above  our  wills." 

Unless  he  has  the  moral  qualifications  he 
ought  to  have,  his  teaching  will  not  come 
up  to  the  full  standard  of  success.  He  can- 
not recommend  the  right  books,  unless  he 
has  read  them  and  knows  their  contents.  A 
mother  once  said  she  read  every  book  that 
came  into  her  home,  before  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  children.  That  was  the  right 
way.  Could  you  make  that  your  practice 
in  regard  to  the  reading  of  your  pupils  ? 

Then,  with  the  power  of  directing  the 
fiiture  reading  of  our  pupils,  and  with  the 
influence  for  good  which  every  teacher  can 
exert  over  his  pupils,  let  us  be  careful  to 
wield  that  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  do. 
good  to  the  future  men  and  women  of  our 
land,  broadening  their  sphere  of  usefulness, 
deepening  their  devotion  to  truth,  and  good 

of  human  kind.  Penna.  Teacher. 
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BY  ALICE  M.  GUERNSEY. 


SPECIAL  reference  "  shall  be  given  to  al- 
coholic drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcot- 
ics. ' '  What  are  narcotics  ?  Every  child  has 
had  his  foot  or  hand  ''asleep"  so  soundly 
that  the  sense  of  feeling  was  for  the  time 
nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  Many  children 
know  by  experience  or  report  the  effect  of 
laughing-gas,  ether,  or  chloroform,  as  used 
by  the  dentist.  Cases  of  jparalysis,  more  or 
less  complete,  are  so  common  that  they  may 
often  be  used  as  illustrations.  When  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  lost,  we  say  the  nerves  are 
deadened,  or  paralyzed, — in  the  arm,  foot, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  body.  "Any 
substance  that  deadens  the  nerves  i^  a  nar- 
cotic." 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  common  as 
well  as  most  injurious  of  the  narcotics.  A 
brief  abstract  of  its  growth  and  preparation 
for  market  may  properly  precede  the  sketch 
of  its  physiological  action.  Europeans  first 
found  it  in  this  country,  under  cultivation 
by  the  Indians.  It  requires  excellent  soil 
and  careful  attention  ;  is  grown  in  most  of 
our  eastern  states,  and  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  various  Asiatic  countries.  Its 
seeds  are  so  minute  that  a  thimble-full  of 
them,  if  all  germinated  and  grew,  would 
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furnish  plants  enough  to  stock  an  acre.  The 
leaves  are  dried  on  the  stalks,  then  stripped 
and  '•  cured."  The  principal  poison  in  to- 
bacco is  nicotine,  "  The  vapor  of  a  single 
drop  of  nicotine  will  make  the  air  of  a  room 
insupportable, "  "  One  drop  of  it  will  kill  a 
dog  in  from  half  a  minute  to  three  minutes.** 
The  use  of  tobacco  on  a  wound  or  sore, 
whether  by  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  as  a 
poultice,  has  often  proved  fatal.  The  oil  of 
tobacco, — that  which  gives  the  odor  to  old 
pipes,-^is  another  virulent  poison. 

The  danger  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  chil- 
dren cannot  be  too  strongly  presented.  The 
subject  is  somewhat  difficult,  because  ''  the 
weed  "  is  in  such  general  use.  But  the  tes- 
timony of  physicians  as  to  its  effect  on  im- 
mature bodies  and  minds,  is  practically 
uniform.  If  a  boy  or  girl  (for  girls  are 
learning  to  use  cigarettes)  reaches  the  age  of 
sixteen  without  beginning  to  use  tobacco, 
the  chances  of  their  using  it  in  after-life  are 
greatly  lessened.  It  is  the  cigarette-smokers 
of  six  to  ten  years,  the  little  fellows  who  de- 
liberately smoke  into  each  other's  open 
mouths,  the  pale  enfeebled  children  who  in- 
herit the  appetite  for  narcotics,  and  come 
from  homes  steeped  in  tobacco -smoke,  the 
boys  who  think  it  manly  to  smoke,  and 
cowardly  not  to  acquire  the  habit — it  is  such 
as  these  who  will  become,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  drunkards,  criminals,  and  paupers  of  the 
next  generation. 

Try  to  ascertain,— ^r^^«r  private  know- 
leif^e, — the  personal  experience  of  your  class 
concerning  tobacco.  One  earnest  teacher 
adopted  with  success  the  plan  of  asking  his 
scholars  to  promise  not  to  use  alcohol  and 
tobacco  while  members  of  the  school,  with- 
out first  requesting  the  principal  to  withdraw 
their  names  from  :the  pledge-roll. 

''The  pledge  is  loose,"  writes  this  faith- 
ful* teacher  :  *'  perhaps  the  '  easiest  to  take' 
of  any  you  ever  saw ;  but  therein  lies  its 
strength,  for  when  a  student  wishes  to  be  re- 
leased it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  labor 
with  him  personally.  I  have  had  four  re- 
quests to  be  *  let  off '  on  the  tobacco  part, 
but  I  persuaded  all  but  one  to  let  it  alone." 

The  New  Hampshire  legislature  has  just 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  or  gift  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  to  persons  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Tell  the  pupils  of  this, 
and  show  them  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
protect  herself  against  future  citizens  who 
shall  be  weak,  mentally  and  physically.  In 
accord  with  this  is  the  action  of  the  national 
government  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  The 
board  appointed  by  the  government  to  con- 


sider the  subject  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the   \ 
cadets  I  of  the  academy,  report  as  follows:     1 
''  No  aoubt  exists  among  medical  men  as  to    \ 
the  injurious  eflfects  of  tobacco  upon  the     \ 
growing  organisms  and  mental  powers  of  the 
young.  .    .    .  The   board   are   of   opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  regulations  against  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  cannot  be  too 
stringent ;  and,  further,  that  while  smoking 
should  be  wholly  interdicted,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  chewing,  the  more  deleterious  practice.*' 

Tobacco  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  bones, 
stunting  their  growth,  and  threatening  us 
with  a  coming  generation  of  inferior  stature, 
as  well  as  enfeebled  mental  powers. 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE, 


NOWADAYS,  when  so  much  is  being  said 
about  the  undue  pressure  put  upon  young 
children  in  the  schools,  the  reader  will  be 
interested  to  learn  how  such  matters  are  con- 
ducted in  Franee  at  one  of  the  best  public 
schools 'here,  though  one  of  comparatively- 
recent  origin.  The  Ecole  Monge  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  is  set  forth  in  simple  lan- 
guage. Monge  is  a  big  school,  numbering 
hundreds  of  pupils,  but  its  division  into 
several  sub-schools  does  away  with  all  the 
troubles  and  drawbacks  of  over-crowding. 

No  corporal  punishment  is  administered 
at  French  schools.  The  worst  that  can  be- 
fal  the  offending  pupil  is  a  short  period  of 
solitary  confinement ;  but  this  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  public  reprimand  is  usually 
found  sufficient.  Pupils  are  only  permitted 
to  begin  Latin  when  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  their  own  language, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of 
history  and  German — that  is  to  say,  about 
their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  Until  the 
age  of  nine  the  boys  are  exclusively  under 
the  care  and  supervision  of  female  professors. 
The  Ecole  Monge  is  the  only  boys'  school 
where  lady  teachers  are  employed,  the  routine 
of  the  university  not  permitting  such  an  in- 
novation in  the  Lycees. 

The  programme  of  education  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  year  includes  French  read- 
ing, grammar,  recitation  and  composition, 
ancient  and  Bible  history,  taught  orally,  and 
the  geography  of  Europe,  more  especially  of 
France,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  German 
writing  and  reading,  with  pronunciation  and 
conversation,  besides  object  teaching  and 
natural  history,  rendered  as  attractive  as  pos- 
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sible.  Often  the  lady  professors  take  a  fatfle 
of  La  Fontaine  as  a  text,  and  describe  the 
habits  of  birds  and  animals  mentioned 
therein. 

The  young  pupil  is  occupied  thirty-three 
hours  in  a  week,  and  ten  hours  devoted  to 
instructive  reading,  German  conversation 
and  games.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  each 
day  is  the  pupil  kept  at  his  desk  so  much  as 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  a  time,  and  that  is 
after  his  first  arrival  at  school.  During  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  studies  are  divided  by 
half-hours  of  recreation  or  gymnastics. 


FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 


DEAR  reader,  did  you  ever  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Forestry  Congress? 
Well,  I  suppose  not,  for  but  few  persons 
comparatively  have  attended  any  of  these 
meetings.  And,  indeed,  the  one  held  in 
Boston  in  October  last,  was  but  the  fourth 
since  the  society  was  organized.  But  really 
all  our  school  teachers  would  have  been  bene- 
fited could  they  have  been*  present  at  this 
meeting.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  they  would  teach  better  for  knowing 
what  would  have  been  learned  there. 

I  wish  every  school  could  have  a  set  of 
those  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of 
woods.  Indeed,  I  hope  many  of  the 
teachers  who  read  The  Journal  will  get 
them.  They  are  put  up  in  little  packages 
of  twenty-four  varieties,  and  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress by  Charles  W.  Spurr,  35  Bedford 
street,  Boston.  His  post-office  box  is  No. 
30 7  2 .  They  are  specimens  of  natural  woods, 
in  veneers  and  backed  with  paper,  and  the 
price  is  ten  cents  a  package.  Then  Mr. 
Spurr  has  a  great  variety  of  wood  work  suit- 
able for  schools.  I  desire  cordially  to  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  attention  of  teachers 
everywhere. 

President  Warren  Higley  made  an  admira- 
ble address  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  our  forests 
as  touching  the  agricultural,  climatic,  and 
commercial  interests.  The  various  causes 
bringing  about  the  waste  of  our  forest  trees 
were  referred  to,  and  the  speaker  said  that 
fires  and  browsing  animals  caused  more  de- 
struction than  even  the  axe  of  the  woodman. 
He  cited  statistics  from  the  United  States 
census  of  1880,  and  stated  that  the  total 
value  of  the  products  of  our  forests  is  |8oo,- 
000,000,  being  ten  times  that  of  all  our 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  far  more  than 
any  of  our  crops.     The  amount  of  capital 


invested  in  the  lumber  business  in  1880  was 
^181,000,000.  The  speaker  claimed  that 
climates  and  the  culture  of  the  soil  would  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  water  supply 
would  be  more  abundant,  from  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  trees.  The  importance  of  im- 
parting a  salutary  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects in  the  public  schools  was  referred  to, 
and  also  that  of  organizing  special  local 
movements  for  the  promotion  of  forest  con- 
servation. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Vice  Prest.  N.  H. 
Egleston,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Divison  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  facts 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  American 
forestry.  He  exhibited  a  large  colored  chart 
showing  the  proportion  of  forests  and  waste 
and  cultivated  land  in  the  various  states  of 
the  Union.  He  pointed  out  that  we  are 
destroying  our  forests  at  the  rate  of  a  section 
of  country  equal  to  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  every  five  days,  or  to  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  every  thirty  days.  In  closing 
he  said :  We  may  well  inquire  how  long  the 
forests  can  endure  this  drain,  how  long  the 
country  can  bear  this  rapid  destruction  of 
the  most  important  material  element  of  its 
prosperity.  We  may  well  inquire,  and  ask 
the  country  to  inquire  with  us  most  earnestly, 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  this  destruction 
or  avoid  its  threatening  consequences. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  this  annual  destruc- 
tion— that  occasioned  by  forest  fires — is 
preventable  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  The 
growth  of  new  forests  demands  every  reason- 
able encouragement.  The  destruction  of 
'  the  forests  is  our  destruction.  Our  prosper- 
ity, our  existence,  depend  upon  their  preser- 
vation. 

In  the  evening  the  opening  speech  was  by 
His  Excellency  Governor  Robinson,  who 
expressed  a  welcome  to  the  Forestry  Con- 
gress to  Massachusetts.  He  pointed  out  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  commonwealth  to 
show  appreciation  of  her  forest  trees  and  to 
take  measures  to  protect  them,  in  a  manner 
in  keeping  with  objects  of  this  Congress,  and 
had  enacted  strict  penalties  against  their 
wanton  destruction.  Agriculture  in  this 
state  did  not  compare  favorably  with  that 
in  the  western  states.  The  land  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  to  a  large  extent  cleared  of 
trees — "  reclaimed,"  as  it  has  been  called. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  pressing  import- 
ance of  the  water  question;  and  stated  that 
the  matter  of  conserving  the  forest  trees  has 
an  important  bearing  in  this  connection. 
The  healthful  advantages  of  forest  air  had 
proved  of  great  importance,  of  which  the 
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forests  of  Maine  had  been  standing  witnesses. 
In  closing,  Governor  Robinson  again  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  Congress,  and  ex- 
pressed his  warm  interest  in  the  movement. 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring  drew  attention  to 
the  great  value  of  forests,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  commercial  value  of  the  lumber 
trade.  '  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  city 
of  Bangor  has  grown  up  within  his  own  re- 
membrance, and  is  due  to  the  development 
of  the  lumber  trade.  At  present  the  value 
of  the  lumber  trade  is  greater  than  almost 
all  our  annual  products  from  other  sources. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  great  uncertainty 
of  growth  in  the  planting  of  trees  which  are 
not  native  here,  and  drew  from  this  the  in- 
ference that  we  should  plant  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  seed,  and  should  select  those 
that  are  natives  of  the  soil.  Referring  to 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  forest  conserva- 
tion, he  said  that  if  the  state  of  New  York 
has  any  laws  respecting  the  Adirondacks 
which  are  in  advance  of  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  hoped  they  would  be  added  to  the 
already  excellent  legislation  of  this  state. 

On  the  second  day  many  papers  were  read, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  speak  of,  but  we 
must  briefly  call  attention  to  the  following : 

Mr.  W.  C.  Story  read  a  paper  on  "  August 
Planting  of  Evergreens,*'  in  which  he  gave 
his  own  experience.  This  has  been  that  for 
evergreens  the  conditions  for  removal  are 
better  in  August  than  at  any  other  time  ;  a 
large  transplanting  which  he  made  in  August 
and  in  early  September,  when  there  was  a 
long-continued  drought,  was  in  every  way 
successful,  although  a  well-known  planter 
predicted  that  every  tree  would  die.  This 
test  was  of  such  magnitude  that  he  considers 
it  to  have  been  conclusive.  If  care  is  taken 
that  they  are  not  heated,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  evergreens  may  be  transported  in  August 
over  very  considerable  distances.  • 

Mr.  Story  also  presented  a  paper  on  "Sea- 
coast  Planting, — Its  Importance,  Practica- 
bility, Methods.'*  He  cited  the  fact  that 
sand  dunes  in  France  and  in  Holland  have 
been  successfully  planted  with  pines,  which, 
in  about  twenty  years,  are  large  enough  for 
cutting.  This  shows,  he  said,  that  the  bleak- 
est and  poorest  shores  may  be  reclaimed. 
With  but  slight  shelter,  the  coast  and  islands 
of  this  country  might,  in  a  few  years,  be 
clothed  with  wood,  which  would  be  a  great 
protection  to  the  adjacent  country,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  adornment. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Osier  Willow  and 
Red  Cedar,"  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  the  red  cedar,  both  for  fence-posts 


and  for  lumber ;  of  its  beauty  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  and  for  hedges,  and  of  its  won- 
derfully hardy  nature.  Of  the  osier  willow 
he  said  that  it  will  grow  as  well  from  cuttings 
as  from  roots,  and  on  a  poor  soil;  in  the 
second  year  its  growth  will  surpass  in  quality 
the  best  imported  willow ;  after  three  years' 
growth  the  osiers  will  be  large  enough  for 
hoop  poles .  If  they  are  sold  for  basket-work, 
a  profit  of  |6o  per  year  an  acre  can  be  made. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn., 
spoke  of  "Recuperation  of  Barrens  by  Tree 
Planting,"  which,  he  said,  is  comparatively 
new  in  this  country,  although  it  has  long 
been  practiced  successfully  in  Europe.  Its 
most  extensive  illustration  on  this  side  the 
water  is  that  being  made  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Russell,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  caused 
barren  sand-banks  to  be  covered  with  wood, 
and  who  is  showing  farmers  how  to  plant 
and  what  to  plant.  Douglas  &  Sons  at 
Waukegon,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  of  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  are  also  demon- 
strating that  waste  land  can  be  recovered, 
and  that  it  can  be  done  with  native  trees. 

Hon.  N.  H,  Egleston,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  heartily  commended  the  practical  obser- 
vance of  "  Arbor  Day,"  by  means  of  a  paper 
in  which  careful  consideration  was  given  to 
the  history  and  purposes  of  this  day  that  has 
been  legalized  by  more  than  the  original 
number  of  states  and  by  Canada.  President 
Higley  read,  in  this  connection,  a  paper  by 
J.  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  Arbor 
Day  Celebration  in  Schools,"  and  appointed 
Dr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn.  ; 
Prof.  N.  H.  Egleston,  of  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  to  constitute  for  the  coming  year  the 
Committee  on  Arbor  Day. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  spoke 
of  the  educational  part  of  the  subject  of  for- 
estry, his  topic  being  entitled  **  The  New 
Version  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. ' '  He 
said  if  the  forests  are  to  be  preserved  a  pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  aroused,  and  that  can 
be  done  only  by  educating  the  children.  In 
his  native  town  the  children  of  his  time 
were  literally  in  the  wood,  which  to  them 
held  the  ideal  life,  yet  of  which  they  had  no 
absolute  knowledge.  Since  that  time  the 
axe  and  the  flame  have  done  their  work; 
the  old  farms  are  worn  out,  and  the  glory  of 
the  land  is  departed.  That  this  glory  may 
be  restored,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  to 
be  solved,  and  its  right  solution  can  only  be 
had  by  placing  a  majority  between  the  wood 
and  its  enemies  in  the  years  now  upon  us. 
The  work  to  be  done  must  be  done  in  the 
home  and  in  the  church,-  by  inculcating  a 
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love  fof  all  that  is  natural,  and  this  educa- 
tion must  be  imparted  in  the  school,  es> 
pecially  in  the  common  school.  Mr.  Mayo 
called  attention  to  the  danger  threatening 
the  South  of  losing  its  forests,  and  depre- 
cated this  as  a  greater  loss  than  that  which 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  wrought  for  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay  spoke  of  the  excursion 
on  Friday  to  his  plantation  at  Wood's  HoU, 
where,  he  says,  he  has  one  hundred  acres  of 
poor  land  planted  with  pine  seed,  which 
shows  practically  what  can  be  done  with  this 
and  probably  with  the  seeds  of  other  trees. 

Mr.  Wilder  commended  Mr.  Fay*s  ex- 
periment, and  urged  all  who  could  to  visit 
the  place  where  it  is  being  carried  on. 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  congress  to  visit 
the  Middlesex  Fells. 

On  Friday  members  of  the  Congress  visited 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  the  West  Roxbury 
District,  and  the  Middlesex  Fells.  In  the 
atemoon,  as  guests  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
they  went  down  the  harbor. 

So  was  closed  a  very  interesting  and  a 
very  useful  meeting.  Our  schools  ought  to 
be  better  instructed  in  matters  relating  to 
woods  and  the  forests  of  this  country,  aiid 
we  desire  earnestly  to  commend  this  subject 
to  the  careful  attention  of  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

Cor,  N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


SOME  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 


READ  aloud  a  short  selection  from  the 
school  readers.  Let  the  pupils  take 
down  the  sentences  as  they  are  read.  At  the 
end  of  the  lesson  let  the  children  exchange 
papers,  and  with  a  book  before  them  correct 
each  other's  exercises  in  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation. Have  the  exercises  returned  to  the 
writers  that  they  may  note  the  errors. 

Read  the  same  selection  on  the  following 
day,  the  children  sitting  with  folded  hands, 
simply  listening.  At  the  close  of  the  read- 
ing the  pupils  take  their  pencils  and  write 
out  the  story  in  their  own  words.  The  ex- 
ercises are  then  exchanged  and  corrected  as 
before.  During  the  time  for  corrections, 
questions  may  be  asked,  remarks  made,  and 
improvements  noted. 

PREPARATORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrate  "place-words"as"in,"  ''over,*' 
"  above,"    "  between,"    *'  around,"    etc. 


Have  the  pupils  show  right  hand,  left  hand^ 
point  to  right-hand  side  of  desk,  left-hand 
side,  front,  back,  right-hand  front  comer, 
left-hand  front  comer,  right-hand  back  cor- 
ner, left-hand  back  corner.  Point  to  the 
north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  to  the 
west.  Application  to  school  room.  What 
is  north  of  us,  east,  etc.  ?  Bound  the  room.^ 
Carrie  may  bound  herself.  '*  I  am  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Julia,  east  by  Emma,  south 
by  the  table,  west  by  the  blackboard.  * '  The 
streets,  north,  south,  east,  west  of  us.  Bound 
the  block,  etc.,  extended. 

QUIET  GAMES  FOR  THE  EVENING. 

Word-Making, — Take  a  long  word — say 
Fortunate^  and  make  all  the  short  words- 
possible  from  combinations  of  some  or  all 
letters  contained  in  it,  never  using  a  letter 
more  than  once  in  the  same  word,  unless  the 
parent  word  has  two.  Example :  For ;  tune  ; 
ate ;  or ;  Nat ;  ornate ;  O  ;  A  ;  at ;  eat ;  an  ;. 
on ;  ten ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  dic- 
tionary will  be  eagerly  consulted. 

Game  of  Twenty  Question^, — One  thinks 
of  something,  and  the  others  ask  twenty 
questions  about  it,  taking  turns.  The  ques* 
tions  should  go  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular; beginning  with  which  kingdom  it 
belongs  to.  The  teacher  may  have  to  settle 
disputed  points,  but  it  is  a  splendid  exercise,, 
as  well  as  a  very  interesting  play.  The  one 
whose  question  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the 
thing  thought  of,  thinks  of  the  next  topic 
or  thing  to  be  found.  Questions  must  be 
answerable  by  Yes  or  No,  ' 

Throwing  Light, — Two  persons  hold  a 
conversation  about  something,  describing  it 
in  every  way,  but  not  mentioning  its  name. 
Whoever  guesses  may  join  the  conversation, 
also  without  mentioning  name.  If  this 
shows  the  guess  was  wrong,  they  are  out  of 
the  game.  This  goes  on  until  all  have 
guessed  or  failed,  or  the  children  ire  tired ► 

WRITING  EXERaSES. 

Write  each  letter  separately  on  the  black- 
board, explaining  the  principles  of  which 
it  is  composed.  One  or  two  new  ones  each 
day  will  be  sufficient.  Let  the  pupils  prac- 
tice these  on  waste  paper,  slates,  or  black- 
board before  writing  them  in  their  copy- 
books. If  any  very  good  letters  are  found 
on  the  waste  paper,  transfer  them  to  the 
"specimen  board."  At  the  close  of  the 
writing  period,  collect  and  compare  the 
books,  giving  the  name  of  the  pupil  having 
the  best  letter  or  page.  After  several  letters 
have  been  practiced,  select  words  that  con* 
tain  them,  and  practice  upon  these. 
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ABSTRACT  NUMBER  WORK. 

Be  slow  in  reaching  the  abstract ;  make 
easy  examples  from  the  articles  described ; 
use  also  other  objects  in  the  room,  even  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  class  ;  then  fol- 
low objects  of  memory  and  lastly  abstract 
numbers.  In  answer  to  the  question  :  *'  Do 
you  teach  numbers  or  figures  first  ? ' '  more 
than  half  of  the  members  of  an  institute  said 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  the 
youngest  class  to  work  making,  reading,  and 
using  figures  some  time  before  they  had  re- 
ceived any  instruction  about  the  numbers 
for  which  they  stand. 

If  the  little  people  know  a  few  figures 
when  they  enter  school,  and  make  them  on 
their  slates  to  keep  themselves  occupied,  I 
should  not  hinder  them.  Years  ago  chil- 
dren began  their  mathematical  education  by 
learning  to  count ;  and  the  lingo  meant  no 
more  to  them  than  the 

Intra,  mintra,  cutra,  com, 
Apple-seeds  and  apple -thorn, 

which  we  droned  out  in  our  summer  evening 
plays.  Teach^  your  pupils  that  a  group  of 
two  things  is  mentioned  as  **  two,"  a  group 
of  three  things  as  "three,"  and  so  on. 
They  will  seem  to  make  little  progress  the 
first  few  weeks.  The  teacher  is  ashamed  to 
tell  how  long  her  class  has  been  dealing  with 
numbers  under  ten;  but  if  they  are  made 
accurate  first,  and  then  rapid,  what  untold 
multitudes  of  wasted  hours  will  be  spared 
them  in  the  more  advanced  grades  !  How 
often,  even  in  the  high  school,  nearly  every 
member  of  a  class  fails  to  obtain  the  correct 
answer  to  a  problem  because  of  blunders  in 
simple  addition  or  division  ?  The  mistakes 
made  in  business  transactions,  too,  for  lack 
of  early  drill,  are  frequent  and  embarrassing. 
It  pays  everywhere  to  lay  good  foundations. 

AN  INTERESTING  GAME. 

Lay  off  on  the  floor  with  chalk  \he  figure 
of  a  horse- shoe,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
-class  standing  on  the  curved  line.  In  the 
middle  of  the  opening  mark  a  cross.  Place 
one  pupil  on  the  cross  to  answer  questions 
to  be  asked  by  members  of  the  class  num- 
bered in  order,  beginning  at  i.  The  pupil 
on  the  cross  should  receive  a  mark  for  every 
question  answered,  or  a  nice  card.  When 
the  pupil  on  the  cross  fails  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, the  one  putting  the  question  receives  a 
card,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  cross  to  an- 
swer questions,  which  place  he  holds  until 
some  member  of  the  class  gives  him  a  ques- 
tion that  he  cannot  answer,  when  a  change 
takes  place  as  before. 

I  place  in  the  centre  a  pupil,  sometimes 


of  a  lower  grade,  to  hand  a  card  for  every 
question  answered.  This  may  be  continued 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  the  teacher 
only  looking  on,  and  deciding  questions  on 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
When  the  recitation  closes,  each  pupil  counts 
his  cards ;  the  one  having  the  largest  number 
gets  the  game  or  has  the  best  lesson.  This  is 
really  an  interesting  game,  one  that  children 
take  great  delight  in,  so  much  so  that  they 
sometimes  substitute  it  at  playtime  for  the 
games  that  are  usually  played.  The  plan  is 
well  suited  to  pjimary  arithmetic,  geography 
and  orthography.  n  V.  School  Journal. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


AS  a  rule,  I  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
the  effort  to  set  out  large  trees  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  shade  more  quickly.  The 
trees  have  to  be  trimmed  up  and  cut  back  so 
greatly  that  their  symmetry  is  often  de- 
stroyed. They  are  also  apt  to  be  checked 
in  their  growth  so  seriously  by  such  removal 
that  a  slender  sapling,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  overtakes  and  passes  them.  I  prefer 
a  young  tree,  straight-stemmed,  healthy,  and 
typical  of  its  species  of  variety.  Still,  when 
large  trees  can  be  removed  in  winter  with  a 
great  ball  of  frozen  earth  that  insures  the 
preservation  of  the  fibrous  roots,  much  time 
can  be  saved.  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  prompt,  rapid  growth  of  the 
transplanted  tree  depends  on  two  things — 
plenty  of  small  fibrous  roots,  and  a  fertile 
soil  to  receive  them. 

The  hole  destined  to  receive  a  shade  "or 
fruit  tree  should  be  at  least  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  two  feet  deep.  It  then  should 
be  partially  filled  with  good  surface  soil, 
upon  which  the  tree  should  stand,  so  that 
its  roots  could  extend  naturally  according  to 
their  original  growth.  Good  fine  loam 
should  be  sifted  through  and  over  them,  and 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  decaying  matter  or  coarse,  un- 
fermented  manure.  The  tree  should  be  set 
as  deeply  in  the  soil  as  when  first  taken  up. 
As  the  earth  is  thrown  gently  through  and 
over  the  roots  it  should  be  packed  lightly 
against  them  with  the  foot,  and  water, 
should  the  season  be  rather  dry  and  warm, 
poured  in  from  time  to  time  to  settle  the 
fine  soil  about  them. 

The  surface  should  be  leveled  at  last  with 
a  slight  dip  toward  the  tree,  so  that  spring 
and  summer  rains  may  be  retained  directly 
about  the  roots.  Then  a  mulch  of  coarse 
manure  is  helpful,  for  it  keeps  the  surface 
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moist,  and  its  richness  will  reach  the  roots 
gradually  in  a  diluted  form.  A  mulch  of 
straw,  leaves,  or  coarse  hay,  is  better  than 
none  at  all. 

After  being  planted,  three  stout  stakes 
should  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  earth  at  the 
three  points  of  a  triangle,  the  tree  being  the 
centre.  Then  by  a  rope  of  straw  or  some 
soft  material  the  tree  should  be  braced  firmly 
between  the  protecting  stakes,  and  thus  it  is 
kept  from  being  whipped  around  by  the 
wind.  Should  periods  of  drought  ensue 
during  the  growing  season,  it  would  be  well 
to  rake  the  mulch  to  one  side,  and  saturate 
the  ground  around  the  young  tree  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  mulch  after- 
ward spread  as  before.  Such  watering  is 
often  essential,  and  it  should  be  thorough. 

E.  P.  Rofy  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


TEACHING  PRIMARY  READING :  III. 


+ 


THE   VOCAL   ELEMENT. 


BY   DR.    EDWARD   BROOKS. 


A  COURSE  of  instruction  in  Reading  is 
most  conveniently  conceived  under  the 
three  heads, — the  Mental  Element,  the  Vo- 
cal Element,  and  the  Physical  Element. 
The  Mental  Element  embraces  the  condi- 
tions of  good  reading;  the  Vocal  and 
Physical  Elements  pertain  to  the  act  of  ex- 
pression in  reading.  The  Vocal  Element 
relates  to  the  audible  expression  of  thought, 
while  the  Physical  Element  relates  to  its 
visible  expression ;  the  former  addresses  the 
mind  through  the  ear;  the  latter  through 
the  eye.  In  a  previous  article,  the  Mental 
Element,  or  the  condition  of  the  mind  in 
reading,  was  considered  ;  in  the  present 
article  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  reading. 

For  the  training  and  management  of  the 
voice  in  reading,  the  suggestions  given  may 
be  embraced  under  three  leading  heads. 
First,  there  should  be  some  exercises  to 
train  the  voice  to  flexibility  and  accuracy 
in  the  utterance  of  words;  Second,  each  in- 
dividual word  should  be  correctly  pro- 
nounced; Third,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  manner  of  expressing  the  words  in 
sentences  should  be  natural  and  pleasing. 
These  three  divisions  of  the  word  element 
will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  Exer- 
cises, Pronunciation y  and  Expression. 

I.  Vocal  Exercises.  —  Pupils  require 
some  vocal  exercises  to  give  flexibility  and 
precision  to  the  voice.  Such  exercises  will 
also  train  the  ear  to  a  delicacy  of  perception 


that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  notice  and  cor- 
rect his  errors  and  improve  his  utterance. 
A  proper  course  of  vocal  training  will  give 
such  a  control  over  the  voice  that  it  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  different  forms  of 
sentiment  found  in  the  various  selections  of 
literature.  Some  exercises  sitnilar  to  the 
following  are  suggested : 

1.  The  voice  should  be  trained  in  rjespect 
to  force,  pitch,  and  rate.  The  vowel  sounds 
(vocals)  d,  a,  d,  a,  i,  e,  etc.,  should  be  used 
fqr  this  purpose.  These  vocals  may  "be 
united  with  the  consonant  sounds  {subvocals); 
as  bd,  bd,  bd,  bd,  etc.  Drill  the  pupils  on 
special  words,  arm,  gold,  strike,  etc.,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

2.  For  exercises  in  Force,  require  pupils 
to  repeat  the  sounds  with  varying  force  from 
soft  to  loud.  Have  similar  exercises  on  words 
and  on  sentences  appropriately  selected. 

3.  For  exercises  in  Pitch,  have  pupils  re- 
peat the  vocals  on  different  degrees  of  the 
musical  scale  from  low  to  high.  Have  them 
sing  the  scale  that  it  may  be  used  in  these 
exercises  on  pitch.  Drill  alscv>on  slides  or 
inflections  of  the  voice,  both  rising  3Xid  fall- 
ing, using  the  vocals  and  also  words.  A 
little  drill  on  the  circumflex  will  also  be  use- 
ful in  training  the  voice  and  the  ear. 

4.  For  a  drill  in  Time,  use  the  vocals  and 
words,  repeating  them  with  shorter  and 
longer  time.  Have  them  read  sentences  with 
different  degrees  of  time.  Continue  such 
drills  until  they  can  command  their  voices 
in  respect  to  rate.  A  drill  also  on  pauses 
will  be  of  advantage. 

5.  For  a  drill  in  Emphasis,  use  properly 
selected  sentences  containing  emphatic 
words.  Show  that  emphasis  consists  of  the 
three  elements,  force,  slides  and  time  all 
united  on  one  word  ;  and  see  that  they  use 
these  three  elements  in  giving  emphasis. 
Sentences  xcontaining  contrasted  emphasis 
will  be  of  special  use  in  this  exercise. 

Exercises  similar  to  those  above  suggested 
are  strongly  recommended  to  the  teachers  of 
reading  in  our  public  schools.  A  teacher, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  good  reading 
book  or  work  on  elocution,  can  make  out  a 
list  of  drill  exercises  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. A  daily  drill  on  these  exercises 
will  be  of  great  value  to  his  pupils.  Time 
could  be  economized  by  drilling  several 
classes  at  the  same  time. 

II.  Pronunciation. — Correct  pronuncia- 
tion is  an  essential  element  in  good  reading. 
No  matter  how  flexible  and  musical  the  voice 
or  how  artistic  its  use  in  expression,  a  faulty 
pronunciation  of  words  will  mar  the  reading 
like  blots  of  ink  on  a  beautiful  picture. 
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Oreat  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
teach  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 
Remember  that  pronunciation  includes  two 
things;  thexorrect  utterance  of  the  element- 
4iry  sounds  of  words  and  the  correct  placing 
of  the  accent,  called  articulation  and  cucent. 
These  are  the  only  elements  that  enter  into 
pronunciation ;  every  possible  error  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  is  a  mistake  either 
of  articulation  or  accent.  When  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  are  uttered  correctly  and 
the  accent  is  properly  placed,  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  correct.  The  following  suggestions 
will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher  : 

1.  See  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  pronounce 
words  at  sight.  Bad  reading  often  results 
from  the  pupil's  stumbling  over  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  Require  pupils  to  know  the  words 
at  a  glance,  so  that  they  can  speak  them  in 
reading  without  hesitation  or  stammering. 

2.  It  is  often  well  to  go  over  the  sentence 
or  paragraph  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce 
the  words  before  they  attempt  to  read.  They 
may  sometimes  begin  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  paragraph  and  ''  pronounce  the  words 
backward.'* 

3.  With  the  more  advanced  classes,  before 
reading  a  new  lesson,  go  over  it  and  have 
the  pupils  pronounce  the  unfamiliar  or  diffi- 
cult words.  Some  of  these  may  be  written 
on  the  black-board  to  aid  the  pupils  in 
remembering  them. 

4.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
articulation.  Be  particular  to  secure  clear 
and  distinct  enunciation.  Do  not  permit  a 
drawling  tone  in  the  utterance  of  words,  nor 
a  slovenly,  careless  or  unrefined  pronuncia- 
tion. A  daily  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  teaching 
articulation. 

5.  Be  careful  that  pupils  place  the  accent 
properly.  Many  mistakes  in  pronunciation 
are  merely  of  misplaced  accent.  Correct 
with  care  such  common  errors  as  i^dea, 
are' a,  cowlplesi ^  compound! ,  constru^  ^  iti- 
quiry,  ab^domen^  mu'seum,  etc. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  such  words  as  are  fre- 
quently mispronounced,  and  drill  the  pupils 
upon  them  until  the  habit  of  correct  pro- 
nunciation is  acquired.  Remember  how 
difficult  it  is  to  change  from  an  old  to  a  new 
pronunciation  of  a  word,  and  be  not  content 
with  mere  corrections  and  suggestions,  but 
insist  upon  frequent  repetition  until  the  new 
habit  is  formed. 

7.  Finally,  endeavor  to  create  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  competition  in  your  school  with  re- 
spect to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 
An  occasional  "pronouncing  match''  with 


the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  of  advan- 
tage. Ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  correct 
and  finished  pronunciation  of  words  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  good  reading. 

III.  Expression. — The  proper  use  of  the 
voice  in  the  utterance  of  successive  words  in 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  which  we  call  Mx- 
pressioHy  is  the  final  step  in  reading.  This 
is  a  high  accomplishment,  and  demands  great 
care  for  its  attainment.  What  has  been  pre- 
viously  explained  is  all  preparatory  to  this 
final  object ;  but  a  few  special  suggestions  on 
expression  will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher. 

1 .  The  fundamental  principle  of  expression 
is  that  the  voice  be  used  so  that  it  will  ex- 
actly express  the  thought  which  is  in  the  mind. 
The  voice  should  reflect  the  mind,  and  thus 
be  adapted  to  the  sentiment  read.  To 
secure  this  the  teacher  must  see  that  the 
three  mental  conditions,  —  comprehension^ 
appreciation  and  conception — are  complied 
with.  He  must  then  see  that  the  three  ele- 
ments of  voictr— force,  pitch  and  rate — are 
such  as  the  sentiment  requires. 

2.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  pupils 
read  naturally ,  as  they  would  talk,  provided 
of  course  that  they  talk  correctly.  Make 
the  natural  expression  of  the  pupil  the  basis 
of  his  method  of  reading.  If  he  does  not 
read  a  sentence  in  the  proper  way,  require 
him  to  look  off  his  book  and  tell  you  the 
subject  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Be  careful  to  secure  d^  proper  variety  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  as  in  natural  conversa- 
tion. Do  not  allow  the  use  of  the  stilted 
mechanical  tone  so  often  heard  in  our 
schools,  nor  the  monotonous  sing-song  in 
which  young  persons  often  read.  Discard 
by  all  means  the  well  known  '^  school-room 
tone." 

4.  See  that  the  emphasis  is  properly 
placed,  as  misplaced  emphasis  is  one  of  the 
common  faults  of  reading.  Lead  the  pupil 
to  see  that  the  prominence  or  distinctiveness 
of  the  idea  determines  the  etnphasis.  Be 
sure  that  the  pupil  understands  the  subject 
and  sees  which  are  the  important  ideas  that 
should  be  emphasized  in  reading.  When 
mistakes  are  made,  explain  the  sentence  and 
lead  the  pupil  to  see  what  ideas  are  most 
prominent,  and  he  will  place  the  emphasis 
correctly  of  his  own  accord. 

5.  Notice  that  the  pauses  are  properly 
attended  to  and  are  of  proper  length.  Let 
the  pupil  understand  that  it  is  the  thought 
and  not  the  marks  of  punctuation  that  de- 
termines the  place  and  length  of  the  pauses. 
Show  them  the  value  of  the  pause  afler  and 
before  the  emphatic  word,  and  train  them  to 
use  it  correctly. 
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6.  See  also  that  the  slides  or  inflections  are 
properly  used.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  the 
sense  will  determine  whether  the  slide  is 
downward  ox  upward.  Call  attention,  when 
they  are  in  doubt,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  naturally  express  themselves  if 
they  were  telling  the  subject  to  the  teacher  or 
the  class.  Do  not  allow  the  use  of  the  dr- 
eumflex  for  the  downward  or  upward  slide,  a 
very  common  error,  where  it  is  not  required 
by  the  sense. 

7.  See  also  that  there  is  proper  natural 
melody  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  Be  careful 
that  there  is  no  jerkiness  or  abruptness  in 
expression,  but  a  natural  melodious  flow  of 
tone  that  gives  a  sense  of  musical  beauty  to 
the  delivery. 

These  are  the  most  important  points  to  be 
observed  under  the  vocal  element.  I  will 
close  the  article  with  a  few  suggestions  under 
the  physical  element. 

PHYSICAL  ELEMENT  IN  READING. 

The  Physical  Element  in  reading  is  that 
-which  pertains  to  the  body.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  recitation  and  oratory,  but  of  less 
importance  in  ordinary  readmg.  Only  a 
few  suggestions  will  therefore  be  given. 

1.  Have  pupils  stand  in  easy  and  graceful 
attitude.  Permit  no  lounging  or  leaning 
upon  the  desk  or  against  the  wall. 

2.  See  that  the  body  is  erect,  with  the 
shoulders  thrown  gently  back  so  as  to  give 
freedom  to  the  organs  of  the  chest  in  breath- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  voice. 

3.  See  that  the  feet  are  in  a  natural  and 
easy  position,  a  suggestion  that  is  often  un- 
heeded in  our  public  schools. 

4.  Let  pupils  usually  hold  the  book  in  the 
left  hand,  that  the  right  hand  may  be  free  to 
turn  the  leaf  when  needed.  When  not  in 
use,  the  right  hand  should  hang  naturally  at 
the  side. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  young 
teachers  of  our  public  schools,  that  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  you  to  fix  some  such 
system  as  I  have  described  in  your  memory, 
and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  your  teaching. 
Have  some  system,  some  fixed  methpd  to 
^ide  you  in  your  work;  follow  this  until 
you  find  a  better  system ;  if  you  have  or  can 
find  a  better  one,  follow  that.  My  sugges- 
tions to  you  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  If  you  see  that  your  pupils  stand  in 
proper  attitude;  that  they  comprehend^  ap- 
^eciate  and  vividly  conceive  what  they  read; 
that  they  express  themselves  naturally  with 
correctness  of  force,  rate,  pitch,  emphctsis, 
slides,  pauses,  and  melody,  you  will  be  a 
successful  teacher  of  reading. 


A  LOOKING-GLASS  STORY. 


FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


WHEN  Nellie  was  a  little  girl,  not  quite 
three  years  old,  she  was'playing  quietly 
one  morning  up-stairs,  all  by  herself.  By 
chance  she  happened  to  notice  a  chair  stand- 
ing near  the  dressing-case. 

*'  I'll  get  up  on  the  chair  and  see  the  pretty 
things,"  thought 'Nellie. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment  for  her 
to  climb  the  chair.  But  what  attracted  her 
attention  before  the  toilet  articles  was  the 
looking-glass  and  the  face  it  reflected. 
Nellie  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  seeing  the 
little  girl  before  her ;  and  a  very  pretty 
little  girl  it  was,  too,  with  beautiful  brown, 
curling  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  and  rosy 
cheeks. 

Nellie  looked  closely  at  the  little  girl  for 
a  few  moments,  and  the  little  girl  looked  at 
Nellie.  Then  Nellie  happened  to  pucker 
her  mouth  a  little,  and  the  girl  in  the  glass 
did  the  same, 

"  The  little  girl  is  making  faces  at  me," 
thought  Nellie.  "I'll  make  a  worse  face  at 
her."  And  Nellie  screwed  up  her  little 
mouth  in  the  most  unbecoming  manner  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  little  girl  in  the  glass  made  as 
ugly  a  face  back. 

But,  though  she  tried  again  and  again, 
Nellie  could  not  compel  the  girl  in  the  glass 
to  look  pleasant  by  making  faces  at  her ; 
she  would  always  make  as  ugly  a  face  back 
at  Nellie  as  Nellie  could  possibly  make 
at  her.  *'You  naughty,  bad  girl,  to  keep 
making  faces  at  me.  I  am  going  straight 
down  stairs,  and  will  tell  my  grandmother 
about  you."  , 

So  Nellie  left  the  chair,  and  hurried  down 
stairs,  running  so  fast  that  she  fell  over  the 
cat  that  was  sleeping  near  the  sitting-room 
door.  But,  as  she  was  not  much  hurt,  and 
being  very  much  excited,  she  picked  her 
little  self  up,  and  cried:  '' O  grandma, 
there  is  a  naughty,  bad  girl  up-stairs  making 
faces  at  me ;  do  come  up  stairs,  grandma, 
and  scold  her  good." 

"  I  guess  you  are  mistaken,  child,"  said 
grandma. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not,  grandma  !  Do  come 
quick." 

So  nothing  would  do  but  grandma  must 
leave  her  work  and  go  up  stairs  with  the  child. 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  grandma,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  room. 

"Right  here,"  said  Nellie,  and  she 
climbed  upon  the  chair  before  th&  glass. 

"Why,  Nellie,"  said  grandma,  "  it  is  only 
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yourself.  It  is  only  the  reflection  of  your 
own  little  face  in  the  glass.  Who  made  the 
first  face,  child,  you  or  the  naughty  girl  ?" 

"Why,  I  most  forget,  grandma;  but  I 
guess  I  did,"  said  Nellie,  honestly. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  did,"  replied  grandma, 
laughing  heartily.  "  Now,  dear,  you  smile 
at  the  little  girl  and  see  if  she  will  not  smile 
at  you  in  return." 

**0h,  yes,  grandma!  see,  she  is  smiling. 
Oh,  you  sweet  little  girl!"  cried  Nellie, 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  pretty  face  that 
now  smiled  so  sweetly  at  her. 

Nellie  is  a  woman  now,  and  her  dear 
grandma  has  long  since  gone  to  rest,  but  she 
still  finds  the  principle  of  her  looking-glass 
mistake  to  run  all  through  her  life. 

The  world  is  like  a  looking-glass:  frown 
at  it,  and  it  will  frown  back  at  you  ;  smile  at 
it,  and  it  will  give  you  smiles  in  return. 


FOREST  AND  ORCHARD. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  TIMBER. 


AT  the  session  of  the  American  Forestry 
Congress  at  Boston,  Rev.  N.  H.  Egles- 
ton.  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
read  a  paper  giving  some  facts  and  figures  in 
regard  to  the  forests  of  the  country  and  their 
consumption.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
and  speaker  said  that  the  whole  area  of  land 
surface,  Alaska  being  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, was  1,856,007,400  acres;  total  forest 
area,  440,990,000  acres;  total  farm  area, 
295,650,000  acres. 

Of  unimproved  and  waste  laifds,  includ- 
ing "old  fields,"  there  are  1,115,430,400 
acres.  There  are  150,000  miles  of  railway, 
including  side  tracks.  It  has  required  fully 
396,000.000  ties  for  their  construction. 
Supposing  that  the  ties  require  to  be  re- 
newed once  in  six  years,  and  that  10,000 
miles  of  new  road  are  bnilt  annually,  if 
twenty-five  years  be  allowed  as  the  time 
necessary  for  trees  to  attain  a  size  suitable 
for  making  ties,  then  it  would  require  15,- 
000,000  acres  of  standing  timber  to  supply 
the  annual  demand  for  ties,  or  an  area 
almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  combined. 

But  with  the  increase  of  railroads,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  annual  demand  for 
ties  is  all  the  while  increasing.  The  census 
reports  the  consumption  of  145,778,137 
cords  of  wood  and  74,000,000  bushels  of 


charcoal  for  fuel*  in  dwellings,  stores,  fee- 
tones,  steamboats  and  locomotives.  This  in 
a  single  year  would  clear  the  forests  from  an 
area  of  30,000,000  acres,  about  equal  to  that 
of  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  The 
census  also  reports  that  in  1880  forest  fires 
consumed  the  trees  of  10,274,089  acres,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  less  area 
will  be  burned  over  this  year  than  in  1880. 
The  census  gives  the  amount  of  lumber 
cut  in  1880  as  18,000,000,000  feet.  Last 
year  the  cut  had  increased  to  28,000,000,000 
feet,  which  would  lay  bare  an  area  of  5,600,- 
000  acres,  equal  very  nearly  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire.  Altogether  it  appears  that  the 
forests  of  the  country  are  subject  to  an  an- 
nual drain  of  50,750,089  acres,  which  would 
clear  a  wooded  surface  equal  in  extent  to 
the  area  of  all  the  New  England  States,  to- 
gether with  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  It 
may  well  be  inquired  how  long  the  forests 
can  endure  this  drain,  how  long  the  coun- 
try can  bear  this  rapid  destruction  of  the 
most  important  material  element  of  its  pros- 
perity. 

WHERE  TO  PLANT  AN   ORCHARD. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
late  as  to  the  best  site  of  setting  out  an  apple 
orchard — and  we  may  add  a  peach  orchard 
also.  From  our  own  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  from  what  we  have  learned  from 
others,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  passing 
through  regions  where  the  apple  is  a  crop 
of  much  importance,  we  should  undoubtedly 
select  a  northern  exposure.  Leading  apple 
growers,  we  are  assured,  agree  to  this.  We 
do  not  say  that  apples  will  not  do  well  in 
valleys  or  southern  exposures,  but  not  uni- 
formly so  well  by  any  means. 

Any  one  who  does  not  know  and  is  desir- 
ous to  be  informed,  should  understand  that 
uniformity  of  temperature  and  retardation  in 
budding  are  almost  everything  in  preserving 
the  health  and  promoting  the  productive- 
ness of  almost  any  fruit  tree.  An  orchard 
planted — say  in  this  latitude — on  a  hillside 
with  a  full  northern  exposure  always  stands 
the  wipter  and  is  almost  unfailingly  produc- 
tive. While,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with 
a  southern  exposure,  planted  in  valleys,  or 
protected  by  belts  of  trees,  is  liable  to  con- 
stant changes  of  temperature,  buds  early,  and 
is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  late  frosts, 
which  generally  prevail  only  in  low  situa- 
tions and  to  the  constant  destruction  of 
the  crop. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  for  those  who  may 
contemplate  the  setting  out  of  an  orchard 
the  coming  spring  to  bear  this  in  mind.     All 
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of  us  desire  to  know  the  surest  way  to  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  any  crop,  and  this 
is  unquestionably  the  surest  way  in  apple 
growing,  as  well  as  in  peach  growing. 


APPLE  TREES  IN  LOVE. 


IT  makes  no  difference  that  you  have  seen 
forty  or  fifty  Springs ;  each  one  is  as  new, 
every  process  as  fresh,  and  the  charm  as  fas- 
cinating, as  if  you  had  never  witnessed  a 
single  one.     Nature  works  the  same  things 
without  seeming  repetition.     There,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  apple-tree.     Every  year  since 
our  boyhood  it  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing ;  standing  low  to  the  ground,  with  a 
round  and  homely  head,  without  an  element 
of  grandeur  or  poetry,  except  once  a  year. 
In  the  month  of   May,  apple-trees  go  a 
courting.    Love  is  evermore  father  of  poetry. 
And  the  month  of  May  finds  the  orchard  no 
longer  a  plain,  sober,  business  affair,  but  the 
gayest  and  most  radiant  frolicker  of  the 
year.    We  have  seen  human  creatures  whose 
ordinary  life  was  dutiful  and  prosaic ;  but 
when    some    extraordinary  excitement    of 
grief,  or,  more  likely,  of  deep  love,   had 
thoroughly  mastered  them,  they  broke  forth 
into  a  richness  of  feeling,  an  inspiration  of 
sentiment,  that  mounted  up  into  the  very 
kingdom  of  beauty,  and   for  the   transient 
hour  they  glowed  with  the  very  elements  of 
poetry.     And  so  to  us  seems  an  apple-tree. 
From  June  to  May,  it  is  a  homely,  duty- 
performing,  sober,  matter-of-fact  tree.     But 
May  seems  to  stir  up  a  love  heat  in  its  veins. 
The  old  round-topped,  crooked -trunked, 
and  ungainly-boughed  fellow  drops  all  world- 
ways,  and  takes  to  itself  a  new  idea  of  life. 
Those  little    stubbed   spurs,  that,  all  the 
year,  had  seemed  like  rheumatic  fingers,  or 
thumbs  and  fingers  stiffened  and  stubbed  by 
work,  now  are  transformed.    Forth  put  they 
a  little  head  of  buds,  which  a  few  rains  and 
da3rs  of  encouraging  warmth   solicit   to  a 
cluster  of  blossoms.    At  first  rosy  and  pink, 
then  opening  purely  white.      And    now, 
where  is  your  old   homely  tree?    All  its 
crookedness  is  hidden  by  the  sheets  of  blos- 
soms.    The  whole  top  is  changed  to  a  royal 
dome.      The   literal,    fruit-bearing  tree  is 
transfigured,  and  glows  with  raiment  whiter 
and  purer  than   any  white  linen.     It  is  a 
marvel  and  a  glory  1    What  if  you  have  seen 
it  before,  ten  thousand  times  over  ?    An  ap- 
ple-tree in  full  blossom  is  like  a  message, 
sent  fresh  from  heaven  to  earth,  of  purity 
^d  beauty !     We  walk  afound  it  reverently 
and  admiringly.     We  are  never  tired  of 
looking  at  its  profusion.     Homely  as  it  or- 


dinarily is,  yet  now  it  speaks  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  God  better  than  any  other  tree. 

The  oak  proclaims  strength  and  rugged 
simplicity.  The  hickory  grown  in  open 
fields  speaks  a  language  of  gentility.  The 
pine  is  a  solitary,  stately  fellow.  Even  in 
forests,  each  tree  seems  alone,  and  has  a 
sad,  Castilian  pride.  The  elm  is  a  prince. 
Grace  and  glory  are  upon  its  head.  In  our 
Northern  fields  it  has  no  peer.  But  none 
of  these  speak  such  thoughts  of  abundance, 
such  prodigal  and  munificent  richness,  such 
lavish,  unsparing  generosity,  as  this  same 
plain  and  homely  apple-tree.  The  very 
glory  of  God  seems  resting  upon  it !  It  is 
a  little  inverted  hemisphere,  like  that  above 
it,  and  it  daily  mimics  with  bud  and  bloom 
the  stars  that  nightly  blossom  out  into  the 
darkness  above  it.  Though  its  hour  of  glory 
is  short,  into  it  is  concentrated  a  magnifi- 
cence which  puts  all  the  more  stately  trees 
into  the  background.  If  men  will  not  ad- 
mire, insects  and  birds  will ! 

There,  on  the  very  topmost  twig,  that 
rises  and  falls  with  willowy  motion,  sits 
that  ridiculous  but  sweet-singing  bobolink, 
singing,  as  a  Roman-candle .  fizzes,  showers 
of  sparkling  notes.  If  you  stand  at  noon 
under  the  tree,  you  are  in  a  very  bee-hive. 
The  tree  is  musical.  The  blossoms  seem, 
for  a  wonder,  to  have  a  voice  !  The  odor 
is  not  a  rank  atmosphere  of  sweet.  Like 
the  cups  from  which  it  is  poured,  it  is  deli- 
cate and  modest.  You  feel  as  if  there  were 
a  timidity  in  it,  that  asked  your  sympathy 
and  yielded  to  solicitation.  You  do  not 
take  it  whether  you  will  or  not,  but,  though 
it  is  abundant,  you  follow  it  rather  than 
find  it.  Is  not  tliis  gentle  reserve,  that 
yields  to  rea!  admiration,  but  hovers  aloof 
from  coarse  or  cold  indifference,  a  beauti- 
ful trait  in  woman  or  apple-tree  ? 

But  was  there  ever  such  a  spring  ?  Did 
orchards  ever  before  praise  God  with  such 
choral  colors?  The  whole  landscape  is 
aglow  with  orchard-radiance.  The  hillsides, 
the  valleys,  the  fields,  are  full  of  blossoming 
trees.  The  pear  and  cherry  have  shed  their 
blossoms.  The  ground  is  white  as  snow 
with  their  fiakes.  But  it  is  high  noon  just 
now,  on  this  eighteenth  day  of  May,  with 
the  apple-trees !  Let  other  trees  boast  their 
superiority  in  other  months.  But  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  very  flower-month  of 
the  year,  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  is 
the  apple-tree ! 

Therefore,  in  my  calendar,  hereafter,  I 
do  ordain  that  the  name  of  this  month  be 
changed.  Instead  of  May,  let  it  henceforth 
be  called  in  my  kingdom,  *'  The  Month  of 
the  Apple  Blossom,''  ff.  W,  Beecher, 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  sdckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  wben  ye're  sleepin'."     Schick  Farmer. 
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In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania :  Robert  £.  Pat- 
tison,  Governor  of  the  said  Commonwealth. 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 

In  compliance  with  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Genend  Assembly,  approved  the  17th  day 
of  March,  A.  D.  1885, 1  do  hereby  appoint  the 
15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1886,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  Arbor  Day, 
and  f  recommend  that  the  people  do,  on  that 
day,  plant  trees  and  shrubbery  in  public  school 
grounds  and  along  public  highways  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of 
this  Commonwealth,  this  nineteenth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
[seal.]  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth. 

Robert  E.  Pattison, 
By  the  Governor.  Governor. 

W.  S.  Stenger, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

m 

IN  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  let  all  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth take  prompt  action  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  Thursday,  April 
15TH,  1886,  is  set  apart.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done  before  our  school  grounds^  and  build- 
ings become  what  they  ought  to*  be.  Trees 
planted  last  year  need  careful  examination. 
In  many  places  replanting  will  be  required. 
Where  the  school  grounds  are  properly  en- 
closed, shrubbery  and  blooming  plants 
should  be  abundantly  supplied.  By  porches 
and  in  angles  of  the  building,  and  at  other 
suitable  places,  vines  should  be  planted. 
Soon  the  sight  of  these  in  bloom  and  verdure 
will  stimulate  others  to  enclose  their  school 
grounds,  and  by  patient  perseverance  both 
buildings  and  grounds  will  become  an  orna- 
ment and  a  power  of  culture  felt  far  and  near. 
The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  last  year 

I  resulted  in  the  planting  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  fruit  and  shade  trees.  It  was 
a  very  good  beginning  for  Pennsylvania. 
The  schools  and  the  school  authorities, — 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  directors, — 
contributed  very  largely  to  this  result.  Let 
us  do  even  better  for  the  coming  year. 


/ 


Have  a  tree  planted  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  Make  prompt  provision,  wher- 
ever possible,  for  the  planting  of  a  tree, 
either  at  home  or  on  the  school  grounds,  by 
each  pupil  in  the  school.  Where  this  is  not 
practicable  let  a  tree  be  planted  by  each 
class,  as  well  as  by  the  teacher. 

Exercises  suitable  to  the  occasion  should 
be  held,  and  a  general  spirit  awakened  in 
behalf  of  forestry  and  landscape  gardening, 
and  agricultural  botany.  The  keeping  of 
this  day  will  be  a  recreating  delight  to  the 
children  of  our  schools — a  benefit  reaching 
to  children's  children  thro'  the  coming  years. 

''What  is  the  history  of  Arbor  Day  in 
Pennsylvania  ?"  asks  a  correspondent.  Well, 
it,  like  young  Lochinvar,  is  come  "out  of 
the  West."  Sooner  or  later  it  must  have 
come  over  the  border,  as  the  Keystone  has 
long  been  in  urgent  need  of  the  day.  But 
it  came  in  the  year  of  grace  1885,  because 
77ie  School  JourTuil,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  Executive  Department, 
and  the  Legislature,  in  order  as  named,  did 
what  they  could  to  have  it  then  placed  upon 
the  calendar.  Thtjoumal^  with  this  end 
iq  view,  had  during  the  previous  year  con- 
stantly urged  the  importance  of  attention 
to  the  subject  of  tree-planting;  the  State 
Superintendent  decided  that  the  time  was 
come  for  Arbor  Day.  He,  recognizing  its 
importance,  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  through  its 
observance  by  the  schools,  and  asked  of  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  endorsement  of  his  plan ;  the 
Governor  gave  it  not  only  his  prompt  and 
hearty  approval,  but  suggested  the  concur- 
rent resolution  which  should  authorize^  a 
formal  proclamation  from  the  Executive 
Chamber;  the  State  Superintendent  then 
consulted  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Senator  Harlan,  of 
Chester  county,  who,  seeing  at  once  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure,  wrote  out  the  reso- 
lution, and,  with  others,  secured  its  unani- 
mous adoption  by  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature.    So  much  for  the  order  of  events. 

The  great  matter  is  not  who  are  respon- 
sible for  thus  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
State  in  this  direction,  but  that  the  people 
of  the  State  could  be  thus  promptly  roused 
to  eflfective  action.  Arbor  Day  must  go 
permanently  upon  the  school  calendar,  on 
the  general  principle  that  "what  we  would 
have  in  the  States  we  must  put  into  the 
schools."  And  all  interested  will  do  what 
they  can  to  bring  about  a  result  so  desirable. 


THE  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 
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THE  subject  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  being  now  under  general  dis- 
cussion, the  public  should  be  more  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  routine  of  the  Department 
and  the  details  of  the  system.  It  has  seemed 
best  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
soberness,  to  present  herewith  certain  im- 
portant facts  and  figures,  together  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  the 
schools  are  conducted,  the  legal  forms  of 
application  with  conditions  requisite  for  ad- 
mission of  either  of  the  two  classes  of  or- 
phans, the  forms  of  reports  required  from 
the  official  inspectors  and  the  principals  of 
the  schools,  and  a  table  of  attendance  at  the 
several  schools  during  each  of  the  past  ten 
years.  More  than  this  is,  at  present,  deemed 
unnecessary. 

We  stand  in  full  confidence  for  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth. 
By  that,  and  by  that  alone,  let  every  man  and 
«very  thing  stand  or  fall — ^now  and  always. 
We  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  conceal  or 
to  explain  away.  Our  constant  purpose  has 
been  to  discharge  the  grave  duties  devolving 
upon  us  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  all  men. '  Our  chief  work  has  been 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  which,  it  may  be,  has 
occupied  an  undue  proportion  of  both  time 
and  thought.  But  it  was  the  interest  of  a  great 
system  of  schools  and  of  a  million  children 
on  the  one  hand — and  on  the  other  a  special 
system,  with  its  ten  schools  and  its  two 
thousand  pupils;  looked  after,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  humane  managers;  supervised,  it 
was  thought,  by  conscientious  inspectors ;  in 
the  care  of  competent  teachers*;  and  its  gen- 
eral organization  and  direction,  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  heartily  approved  by  the  Grand 
Army  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several 
schools,  and  by  all  persons  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  who  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  schools.  To  certain  features  of  admin- 
istration in  the  latter  system  we  have  always 
given  our  close  personal  attention;  while 
others  have  been  intrusted,  perhaps  in  too 
large  degree,  to  managers,  principals,  in- 
spectors, and  physicians,  whose  reports  we 
have  accepted  as  from  honest  men  and 
women,  to  be  relied  upon  as  truthful  state- 
ments in  the  matters  of  which  they  make 
official  mention. 

But  whatever  else  may  be  uncertain,  one 
thing  at  least  is  sure :  The  management  of 
a  patriotic  charity  should  be  of  such  charac- 
ter as  naturally  to  preclude  the  thought  of 
large  profits.     Were  we  owner  of  one  of 
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these  schools,  our  books  should  always  be 
freely  open  to  the  proper  authorities;  and 
the  constant  willingness  to  make  such  finan- 
cial showing  should,  we  think,  characterize 
all  humane  management  of  these  institutions. 
If  the  profits  of  any  owner  or  manager  have 
been  so  large  as  is  claimed  in  certam  quar- 
ters, it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  faith  and 
an  outrage  upon  the  generous  instincts  of 
our  common  humanity. 

No  one  expects  that  investment  will  be 
made  in  buildings,  furniture,  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment  of  a  large  school,  with- 
out reasonable  prospect  of  a  fair  return  in 
way  of  profits.  Every  taan  is  entitled  also 
to  fair  pay  for  personal  service  rendered. 
These  two  conditions  met — fair  pay  for  per- 
sonal service  and  fair  return  upon  invest- 
ment— surplus,  if  any,  should  be  expended 
as  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  State  de- 
signed, for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  By 
certain  of  the  managers  of  these  schools,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  this  equitable  policy 
has  been  regarded ;  to  what  extent  by  all  we 
have  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Superin- 
tendent has  been  negligent  of  duty,  as  the 
reports  came  in  of  the  present  investigation. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  the  circumstan- 
ces seemed  to  demand  it,  he  has  given  prompt 
notice  by  circular  to  the  schools,  and  has 
also  offered  his  aid  and  co-operation  to  the 
Governor  in  the  way  of  correcting  any 
neglects  or  evils  that  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigation may  discover. 


\^' 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


THE  entire  original  plan  of  education  of 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans  was  of  the  most 
economical  character.  No  money  whatever 
was  appropriated  for  buildings.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  be  sent  to  schools  already  in 
operation  wherever  possible.  In  no  case 
was  there  to  beState  ownership  of  buildings 
or  ground.  The  per  capita  rate  was  made 
low,  with  the  same  design  of  economy, 
^115  for  each  child  under  ten,  and  ^150  for 
each  child  over  ten  ;  and  this  was  to  cover 
everything,  board  and  bedding,  clothing  (at 
first  furnished  by  the  State),  teaching,  books, 
fuel  and  medical  treatment  This  very  plan, 
the  best,  perhaps,  that  the  circumstances 
would  allow,  is  beset  with  great  difficulties. 

These  buildings,  never  well  adapted  to  the 
work,  are  the  same  as  when  we  entered  upon 
office,  only  much  improved  and  increased 
by  additions  and  new  buildings  attached,  and 
not  so  much  crowded  during  the  last  five 
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years  as  in  the  preceding  years.  But  yet  | 
they  are  far  short  of  what  they  should  be  as 
State  institutions.  To  render  them  model 
schools  in  buildings  and  equipment  would 
probably  entail  a  cost  upon  the  State  of  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

We  must,  in  this  connection,  confess  our 
great  disappointment  upon  first  visiting  these 
schools — they  fell  so  far  short  of  what  we 
supposed  State  institutions  of  their  class 
should  be !  It  was  only  when  we  became 
familiar  with  their  history,  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  their  organization,  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  their  life — so  forcibly  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Wickersham,-in  his  letter  to  General 
Wagner,  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Journal 
— and  the  peculiar  work  they  were  accom- 
plishing and  had  accomplished,  that  we 
learned  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  status  of  the 
schools  as  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for 
under  the  circumstances. 

PAYING  COSTS  C^  APPLICATION. 

Some  time  after  entering  upon  office,  we 
found  in  a  few  cases  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  schools,  especially  where  two  schools  oc- 
cupied the  same  district,  were  paying  the 
expenses  necessary  to  fill  out  the  blanks  con- 
taining the  evidence  required  for  admissions, 
including  affidavits  of  comrades  and  physi- 
cians, many  of  them  far  distant  from  the  res- 
idence of  the  parents  or  guardians.  This  we 
at  once  interdicted,  and  we  took  immediate 
measures  to  render  it  useless  for  any  purpose 
upon  the  part  of  one  school  to  gain  advan- 
tage over  another,  by  disallowing  all  designa- 
tion on  the  blanks  as  to  choice  of  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  longer  any  soldiers' 
children  legally  entitled  to  admission  into 
these  schools,  and  that,  to  fiU  them  up  in 
some  way,  trumped-up  cases  must  be  found, 
and  .parties  hired  to  do  this. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  more  children 
legally  entitled  to  these  schools  than  our 
funds  will  allow  us  to  order  in.  We  have  on 
file  six  hundred  and  seventy  approved  cases, 
and  six  hundred  and  eighty  cases  disap- 
proved. If  these  are  trumped-up  cases,  there 
must  have  been  perjury  and  falsehood  upon 
the  part  of  physicians,  comrades.  Grand 
Army  posts,  and  School  Boards  all  over  the 
Commonwealth,  a  supposition  that  is  simply 
incredible  and  which  were  an  infamous 
slander  upon  thousands  of  honorable  men  ! 

Not  a  case  has  ever  been  admitted  since  we 
have  been  in  office,  that  we  have  not  person- 
ally and  very  critically  examined  every  line 
of  testimony,  as  forwarded  to  this  office,  on 
blanks  provided  for  this  purpose,  specimen 
forms  of  which  may  be  found  in  this  issue. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


^ 


DR.  WICKERSHAM's  NSW  BOOR. 


THE  vacant  place  on  the  shelf  for  a  His- 
tory of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  is  at 
last  filled.  Not  that  our  educational  history 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  here  given 
with  such  fullness  and  accuracy  that  nothing 
has  been  left  for  other  gleaners  in  these  rich 
fields  of  the  past.  That  were  to  say  far  too 
much  of  any  history.  But  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  no  other  work  of  equal 
interest  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion has  ever  been  published  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
reader  will  be  most  surprised  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of  matter  presented.  On  almost 
every  page  it  gives  evidence  of  unusually 
pains-taking  labor  and  research.  Only  thus 
could  such  a  full  magazine  of  interesting  and 
otherwise  inaccessible  facts  have  been 
brought  together.  It  is  a  lar^e  volume  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  unique  in  kind, 
comprehensive  in  scope,  excellent  in  ar- 
rangement, and,  as  has  been  said,  remark- 
able in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  histori- 
cal information  afforded  in  its  special  field. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  its 
author.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  has  been  at 
work  upon  it  as  the  time  at  his  command 
would  permit,  collecting  material  from  every 
direction  within  reach  in  the  way  of  old 
records,  old  pamphlets,  old  newspapers,  old 
books  3  making  notes  and  extracts  from 
hundreds  of  volumes,  etc.,  examined  in  the 
State  Library  at  Harrisburg  and  in  public 
and  private  libraries  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere;  and  in  correspondence  during 
this  entire  period  with  all  the  men  of  promi- 
nence yet  surviving  wht)  had  to  do  with  the 
adoption  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  that  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  following  the  order  of  time 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country 
onward.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of  histori- 
cal divisions  or  chapters,  each  treating  its 
particular  phase  of  our  educational  progress. 
Beginning  with  education  among  the  earli- 
est settlers,  including  the  Swedes,  Dutch, 
and  English,  as  well  as  under  Wm.  Penn 
and  the  early  Friends,  the  record  comes 
down  through  the  colonial  period  from 
1682  to  1776.  Private  education  in  early 
days  is  then  treated  in  four  chapters,  show- 
ing the  work  of  the  various  churches  and  re- 
ligious societies,  very  interesting  accounts, 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  being  given 
of  the  establishment  and  development  of 
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many  of  the .  best  known  schools  and  col- 
leges in  Pennsylvania.  The  Schools  of  Our 
Forefathers  occupy  three  chapters,  treating 
their  establishment,  their  numbers,  branches 
of  study,  character  of  text-books,  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  meager  salaries 
and  poor  equipment,  noted  teachers  and 
prominent  friends  of  education.  Then  fol- 
low chapters  on  Race  Education,  including 
early  efforts  to  educate  the  Indians,  and 
schools  for  negroes;  Public  Education,  the 
education  of  the  poor  as  a  class  from  1776 
to  183 1 ;  and  early  education  in  Philadelphia. 

The  story  of  the  stubborn  Fight  for  Free 
Schools  is  told  in  the  next  three  chapters, 
followed  by  a  era  of  "  quiet  waters,"  from 
1838  to  1852.  The  relation  of  the  state  to 
higher  education  is  next  discussed,  with  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  the  state.  Then  follow  schools  of 
technical  and  special  training,  for  farmers, 
mechanics,  artists,  and  the  dependent 
classes;  academies,  female  seminaries  and 
boarding  schools.  The  three  succeeding 
chapters — the  Educational  Revival,  1852  to 
1857  ;  Adjusting  the  Work,  1857  to  1866; 
and  the  Era  of  Growth,  1866  to  1881— 
present  an  era  of  extraordinary  development 
in  the  school  affairs  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  system  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools 
is  next  described,  the  history,  plan  and  re- 
sults of  the  system  being  given.  The  two 
closing  chapters  of  the  book  present,  respec- 
tively, an  account  of  the  efforts  made  by 
tmiversities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
for  the  special  Education  of  Teachers;  and 
the  agencies  in  the  way  of  associations,  in- 
stitutes, magazines,  and  pedagogical  works, 
that  have  contributed  so  much  of  late  years 
to  the  Rise  of  the  Teachers*  Profession. 

By  this  method  of  treatment,  says  the 
author,  "much  greater  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness have  been  attained,  but  at  the  expense 
of  some  repetition.  The  reader  who  shall 
discover  the  same  fact  stated  in  different 
connections,  should  attribute  it  rather  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  plan,  than  to  a  defect  in 
composition,  or  a  fault  of  memory.** 

Dr.  Wickersham  is  beyond  question  the 
most  competent  and  best  qualified  man  in 
the  State  to  write  such  a  history  as  this,  for 
in  all  the  important  educational  movements 
since  1852  he  has  been  himself  a  leading 
actor.  This  very  fact,  however,  has  ren- 
dered the  task  the  more  delicate  and  at  times 
no  doubt  embarrassing,  but' he  has  not  appar- 
ently permitted  it  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the  reading 
public  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  country  at 
large  a  full,  honest,  and  conscientious  his- 


tory. The  work  is  one  that  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  not  only  by  the  student  of  Amer- 
ican education,  but  of  American  history  and 
archaeology  as  well.  It  should  be  within 
reach  of  every  intelligent  teacher  in  the  State, 
and  in  every  public  library  in  the  land. 

The  book  will  be  sold  by  the  Inquirer 
Publishing  House  either  directly  or  through 
the  book  stores  throughout  the  State.  Price, 
when  ordered  directly.  Three  Dollars,  pos- 
tage or  expressage  prepaid.  Address  In- 
quirer Publishing  House,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  / 
Teachers*  Association  have  named  July  ( 
6th,  7th,  and  8th,  as  the  time  of  holding 
the  next  meeting  at  Allentown.  This  date 
was  fixed  upon  so  that  it  might  not  be  held 
on  the  same  week  with  the  National  Associ- 
ation which  is  announced  for  July  13th. 
The  programme  will  be  published  by  the 
Committee  as  soon  as  completed. 

The  local  committees  of  Allentown  and 
Lehigh  county,  under  tlie  lead  of  City  Supt. 
L.  B.  Landis,  and  Co.  Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss, 
are  actively  at  work  in  preparing  for  the 
meeting,  which  gives  promise  of  a  very  large 
enrollment.  Everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  render  the  visit  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  Allentown  both  profitable 
in  itself  and  pleasant  to  remember.  The 
Lehigh  Register  says  in  a  late  issue : 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Music 
Hall,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful held  in  recent  years.  Extensive  prepa- 
rations will  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visiting  teachers.  On  the  first  evening  a 
lecture  will  be  delivered  by  some  prominent 
man,  not  yet  decided  upon;  on  the  second 
e^enin&r  a  class  of  Indian  pupils  from  the  Car- 
lisle school  will  give  an  exhibition,  and  on  the 
third  evening  some  other  entertainment  will  be 
provided.  Besides  this  it  is  expected  that  ex- 
cursions will  be  run  to  various  points,  in  order 
to  affqrd  our  visitors  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  beautiful  scenery  about  us,  as  well  as  of 
looking  into  our  industries.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  County  Institute,  consisting  of 
Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss,  J.  P.  Deibert,  J.  H.  Smith, 
W.  O.  Butz,  P.  P.  Mohr,  and  M.  N.  Hottel,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  met  with  Prof.  M.  H.  Rich- 
ards, Dr.  A.  R.  Home  and  Mr.  O.  F.  White,  a 
committee  of  arrangements  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  the  Grand  Jury  room,  to 
make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  holding 
of  the  convention. 

Supt.  Landis  suggested  that  the  following  spe- 
cial committees,  besides  a  general  committee, 
were  necessary  to  make  the  required  prepara- 
tion for  the  convention :  Committee  on  Recep- 
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tiqn  and  Entertainment ;  on  Exhibits  of  Edu- 
cational Matter ;  on  Special  Excursions ;  Press 
Committee ;  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Music. 
A  motion  that  the  above  named  committees  be 
constituted  prevailed.  It  was  decided  that  the 
General  Committee  consist  of  Messrs.  Landis, 
Knauss,  Butz,  Deibert  and  Smith,  indth  power 
to  appoint  the  special  committees. 

Tne  subject  of  special  excursions  and  other 
entertainment  also  received  attention,  and  ex- 
cursions to  the  seashore,  to  New  York  and  up 
the  Hudson,  to  Wilkes-Barreand  Glen  Summit, 
to  Glen  Onoko,  were  suggested,  besides  short 
trips  to  the  slate  re^ons,  to  Lehigh  University, 
and  an  evening  visit  to  the  steel  mills  at  Bethle- 
hem. It  was  also  proposed  that  permission  be 
secured,  if  possible,  to  visit  the  silk  mills  of  our 
city.  The  matter  of  tendering  the  teachers  a  re- 
ceptit>n  was  referred  to  the  General  Committee. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH? 


THE  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  at  Mt. 
Joy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is 
thus  reported  by  Dr.  Ziegler,  March  i,  1886 : 

Mount  Joy,  March  i,  1886. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Supt.  S,  O.  Schools. 

Dear  Sir:  The  only  special  report  relative  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  Mount  Joy,  which  I  have  to  submit 
during  the  quarter  ending  February  28,  1886, 
is :  Two  cases  of  pneumonia ;  both  recovered. 
One  case  of  facial  erysipelas ;  recovered.  The 
other  cases  of  indisposition  occurrine^  during  the 
quarter  were  confined  to  colds  of  so  mild  a 
character  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  From 
epidemics  and  contagious  diseases  the  institu- 
tion has  escaped,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  very  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  ZlEGLER,  M.  D., 

Physician  in  charge. 

This  does  not  agree  with  the  Fhila,  Rec- 
ord reports,  which,  whether  they  be  true  or 
false,  make  a  most  discreditable  showing  for 
the  school.  A  very  careful  inspection  made 
but  one  week  later,  by  other  medical  experts, 
of  every  boy  in  the  institution,  '*  in  every 
case  sufficient  clothing  being  removed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake,''  pro- 
nounces the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school 
to  be  unusually  good,    li^hai  is  the  truth  ? 

The  official  inspectors  were  directed  to  go 
to  the  Mt.  Joy  and  Chester  Springs  schools 
immediately  after  the  inspection  reported  in 
the  Record^  to  make  careful  examination 
into  everything,  and  to  report  promptly  to 
the  Department.  They  did  so,  and  their 
finding  is  equally  favorable  with  their  former 
reports.  They  maintain  that  they  cannot 
truthfully  report  otherwise,  and  upon  this 
issue — truth  or  falsehood  to  be  established 
by  the  most  thorough,  rigid^  and  impartial 


investigation — they  are  ready,  to  resign  or 
willing  to  be  removed.    What  is  the  truth  f 

On  Thursday,  March  25th,  six  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  West  Chester,  Phoe- 
nixville,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  in 
Chester  county,  visited  the  Orphan  School 
at  Chester  Springs,  which  the  Record  pro- 
nounces one  of  the  very  worst  in  the  State. 
They  went  through  everything,  with  search- 
ing inspection,  and — so  says  the  West  Ches- 
ter Local  News — "the  unanimous  conclusion 
reached  after  a  most  thorough  examination 
was  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  de- 
rogatory to  the  management  of  the  school^ 
nor  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  negligence 
or  oppression."  To  this  and  other  state- 
ments equally  strong  formal  affirmation  was 
made  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Ches- 
ter Springs.       What  is  the  truth  f 

Let  the  schools  stand  open  everywhere^ 
cheerfully  inviting  the  most  rigid  inquiry, 
inspection,  examination.  They  are  not 
model  schools ;  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  they  cannot  be.  But  we  believe  theca 
to  be  healthy,  decent,  comfortable,  pleasant 
homes  for  hundreds  of  children  who  through 
their  agency  may  be  saved  to  humanity  from 
the  life  of  the  outcast,  and  to  eternity  from 
the  fate  of  the  lost.      What  is  the  truth  f 

t    -^- 

Orphan  school  contracts. 

EX-SUPERINTENDENT     WICKERSHAM      EXPLAINS 
WHY  NO  CONTRACTS  WERE  MADE. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphans 
has  no  end  in  view  other  than  the  well- 
being  of  the  children  in  these  schools,  and 
the  administration  of  the  law  according  to 
its  plain  provisions,  to*'wisely  established  pre- 
cedent, and  as  it  shall  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  or  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  the  matter  of  contracts  with  the 
managers  of  the  Orphan  Schools — no  less  as 
to  the  requirement  of  the  law  than  as  to  the 
policy  itself — opinion  is  divided.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  followed  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  good  precedent.  Our  prede- 
cessor in  office  is  preeminently  ''  a  nlan  of 
affairs,"  in  whose  judgment  in  the  details 
of  administrative  work,  as  in  its  broader 
executive  range,  we  have  a  very  large  measure 
of  confidence.  He  adhered  consistently 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  administratioD 
of  the  Orphan  School  system  to  the  policy 
of  no  contracts.  In  the  following  communi- 
cations his  reasons  for  this  are  stated  with 
I  cogent  force  and  clearness: 
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'  Lancaster,  March  23,  1886. 

Gen.  Louis  Wagner, 

Chairman  Committee  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic: 

Sir  :  In  your  report  concerning  the  results  of 
your  inquirv  into  the  condition  of  the  Soldiers* 
Orphan  Schools  and  their  management,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  rault  is  found 
with  the  present  and  precedmg  administrations 
of  these  schools  on  the  ground  that  no  written 
contracts  have  been  made  with  their  managers, 
binding  them  to  a  performance  of  their  duties. 
Your  committee  assumes  that  the  act  of  1867  re- 
quires the  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan Schools  to  make  sych  contracts,  and  states 
that  its  requirements  are  ''so  plain  and  positive 
on  this  pomt"  that  you  "  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  those  charged  with  its  execution  have 
for  nineteen  years  ignored  one  of  its  most  es- 
sential provisions."  Certain  public  journals, 
basing  tneir  accusations  upon  die  statements  of 
your  report,  have  gone  further  than  you,  and 
charged  with  culpable  neglect  the  State  officers 
who  failed  to  make  contracts  with  the  managers 
of  the  Orphan  Schools. 

Having  drafted,  in  1864,  the  original  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  destitute  children  of  soldiers  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  having 
been  closely  connected  with  the  system  as  a 
confidential  adviser  during  all  of  its  earlier 
years,  and  having  at  a  critical  period  in  its  his- 
tory been  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  supervised  them  for 
ten  vears  with  infinite  trouble,  but  without  a  sin- 

§le  known  complaint  affecting  the  integrity  or 
le  efficiency  of  the  management,  you  will  par- 
don me  if  at  this  late  day  I  feel  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism that  I  deem  unjust,  and  especially  so  as 
comine  from  men  so  honored  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  among  the  comrades  of 
the  soldiers,  so  many  of  whose  children  have 
come  under  my  care. 

Allow  me  to  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  act  of  1867,  contrary  to  your  assumption, 
did  not  require  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  to  make  formal  contracts  with 
the  managers  of  these  schools.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  do  so  either  by  those  who  framed  it, 
by  those  who  favored  its  passage  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  by  those  who  were  the  first  to  put  it  into 
execution.  I  speak  from  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
Act  was  intended  to  do  just  what  it  says,  *'  to 
authorize  and  empower'*  the  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  to  make  contracts  with 
the  managers  of  these  schools,  and,  if  made,  it 
provided  that  they  should  "be  characterized 
alike  by  a  wise  economy  and  a  just  regard  for 
services  rendered  ;'*  but  he  was  not  required  to 
make  them,  it  being  thought  the  best  policy  to 
allow  him  to  act  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion. Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  some  of 
the  managers  of  the  schools  pressed  the  State 
officers  for  contracts  agreeing  to  approve  their 
buildings,  to  continue  them  m  operation  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  and  to  keep  up  their  supply 
of  pupils ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in  a  sin- 
gle case,  their  urgent  requests  in  this  respect 


were  denied.  The  school  at  Titusville  secured 
a  contract  in  1867,  which  remained  in  force  un- 
til 187 1.  In  this  contract  it  was  agreed  that  the 
State  should  furnish  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
and  this  provision  not  being  complied  with,  the 
school  subsequently  obtained  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $7,Soo. 

It  is  to  be  considered  likewise  that  under  the 
Act  of  1867,  the  Superintendent  could  make 
contracts  only  with  "institutions'*  then  "em- 
ployed as  Soldiers*  Orphan  Homes,  or  Schools 
possessing  such  good  and  sufficient  accommo- 
dation as  said  Superintendent  may  approve, 
and  such  other  like  mstitutions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.** In  the  first  report  made  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  law,  dated  December  7,  1867,  the 
Superintendent  gives  the  following  reason  for  de- 
clining up  to  that  time  to  make  formal  contracts : 
"As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said, 
none  of  the  institutions  employed  as  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  are  yet  in  possession  of  all  the 
facilities  necessary  to  successfully  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Legislature,  as  here  interpreted. 
Hence  no  formal,  written  contracts,  either  for  a 
year  or  a  term  of  years,  have  thus  far  been  ex- 
ecuted. Nor  is  it  deemed  best  to  execute  any 
such  contract  until  these  institutions  'possess 
such  good  and  sufficient  accommodations'  in 
buildings,  grounds  and  employees,  as  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  purposes  intended." 

In  buildings  and  equipments  the  schools 
greatly  improved  in  subsequent  years,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  when,  if  Judged  by  a  high 
standard,  their  "accommodations  were  good  and 
sufficient'!  During  the  years  they  were  in  my 
charge  I  never  so  considered  them,  and  could 
not  have  signed  an  agreement  which  assumed 
such  to  be  me  case.  As  I  knew  them,  but  few 
of  the  buildings  were  large  enough  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  at  times  housed  in  them ;  they 
were  all  plain  in  appearance ;  the  furniture  was . 
good,  but  without  much  pretension  to  style; 
scarcely  any  of  them  were  fitted  up  with  the  most 
approved  means  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventila- 
ting ;  the  provisions  made  for  bathing,  exercising, 
etc.,  were  defective,  and  they  were  almost  wholly 
without  tiiose  costiy  appliances  used  in  modem 
public  institutions  for  cooking,  baking,  washing, 
iaundrying,  etc.  Withal  they  were  comfortable, 
and  the  children  attending  the  schools  were 
always  remarkably  strong  and  healthy;  and 
as  a  class  the  thousands  otyoung  people  reared 
in  this  plain  way  have  become  respectable  and 
useful  members  of  society.  Circumstanced  as> 
this  Orphan  School  system  was  from  the  be- 
ginning— ^merely  temporary  in  its  character, 
always  uncertain  as  to  its  future,  several  times 
threatened  with  destruction — it  was  impossible 
to  make  it  conform  to  an  ideal  of  complete- 
ness ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  provide  the 
children  with  comfortable  homes,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  plenty  of  wholesome  food ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  plain,  substantial  clothing;  good, 
practical  instruction,  and  reasonable  care  in 
sickness  and  health.  The  question  was  to  do 
the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
schools  were  never  models.  A  critic's  eye  could 
at  any  time  have  discovered  faults  in  them.  A 
model  establishment  of  the  kind  to  accommo- 
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date  two  or  three  hundred  children  would  cost 
1 100,000 — ^probably  much  more.  The  State  fur- 
nished no  money  for  buildings  or  equipment;  no 
private  individual  wdbld  invest  this  amount  of 
money  in  a  school  that  might  be  closed  at  any 
moment ;  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  schools 
have  been  no  better,  but  that.they  have  been  no 
worse.  When  the  system  first  went  into  opera- 
tion buildings  had  to  be  accepted  that  were  far 
from  suitable ;  these  were  greatly  improved  from 
year  to  year.  But  while  this  process  of  improve- 
ment continued,  until  they  reached  the  standard 
of  "good  and  sufficient"  as  stated  in  the  law, 
formal  contracts  were  manifestly  inexpedient,  if 
not  dearly  illeg^. 

But,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  for- 
mal contracts  with  the  managers  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  were  at  all  times  wholly  unnec- 
essary, and  would  never  have  saved  the  schools 
from  a  single  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  have  greatly  trammeled  the  State  in 
dealin|^  with  the  schools,  and  might  have  sub- 
jected It,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Titusville  school, 
to  serious  loss.  A  little  detail  will  make  clear 
the  ground  of  this  statement. 

The  relation  of  the  State  officers  and  the 
managers  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  under 
the  law  is  like  that  existing  in  private  business 
between  the  head  of  a  house  and  the  foremen 
in  charge  of  the  several  departments,  all  work- 
ing under  his  direction  and  control.  In  such 
cases,  no  matter  how  large  the  house  or  how 
numerous  the  employees,  formal  contracts  are 
deemed  unnecessary.  For  a  want  of  skill,  inef- 
ficiency or  misconduct,  a  foreman  can  be  sum- 
marily discharged,  and  another  appointed  to  his 
place ;  and  the  most  exacting  interests  of  private 
business  require  nothing  more.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  ue  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools,  acting 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor, 
can  exercise  the  most  complete  control  over  all 
connected  with  the  schools.  His  will  is  the  law 
in  all  respects.  He  is  the  General  Manager  of 
the  whole  system,  the  proprietors  of  the  schools 
being  simply  his  agents,  doing  his  bidding,  and 
subject  to  his  removal.  Without  any  formality 
whatever,  he  can  close  a  school  at  once,  and 
transfer  the  children  elsewhere. 

The  law  is  an  all-sufficient  contract  with  the 
managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  cov- 
ering every  point  upon  which  an  understanding 
would  seem  to  be  desirable.  The  law  gives 
the  State  Superintendent,  in  connection  with  the 
Governor,  power  to  appoint  the  managers  of  the 
schools  and  to  recall  or  cancel  the  appoint- 
ments;  to  select  buildings  for  the  schools,  direct 
their  improvement  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  se- 
cure others  in  their  place ;  to  open  schools  and 
to  close  them  ;  to  prescribe  ''  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  schools ;  **  to 
designate  "the  minimum  number  and  grade  of 
employees;**  to  specify  "the  character  and 
qusdity  of  food  and  clothing ;'*  to  decide  "upon 
a  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  ;"  and  in  short 
to  direct  the  whole  management  of  the  schools, 
and  to  enforce  his  commands  in  all  respects. 

He  might,  it  is  true,  if  practicable,  contract  to 
have  the  children  cared  for  at  a  less  sum  than 
the  rates  named  in  the  appropriation  bills ;  but 
the  Legislature  fixed  these  rates  with  the  avowed 


intention  that  they  should  be  binding  on  all 
parties,  and  it  would  be  indiscreet,  if  not  im* 
proper,  for  the  Sup>erintendent  to  change  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  what  pos- 
sible advantage  could  result  from  making  formal 
contracts  ? 

Moreover,  should  a  manager  of  a  Soldiers' 
Orphan  School  violate  the  law  or  refuse  or  ne- 
glect to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  which  are  equivalent  to  law,  in 
regard  to  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  food, 
clothing,  instruction,  treatment  or  accounts,  swift 
punishment  can  be  meted  out  to  him,  for  pay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  State  can  be  withheld 
or  a  school  can  at  once  be  closed  and  the  children 
removed.  How  could  a  formal  contract  be 
made  more  binding,  or  have  attached  to  its  vio- 
lation a  more  severe  penalty?  Admit  that 
abuses  have  grown  up  in  the  schools  under  the 
working  of  the  present  system,  in  what  way  could 
a  formal  contract  have  prevented  them  ?  A  man 
who  breaks  a  law  will  not  hesitate  to  violate  a 
contract.  If  at  any  time  the  law  has  not  been 
enforced,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  contract  would 
have  been  ?  And  could  a  contract  have  been 
so  drawn  as  to  protect  the  State  from  fraud,  or 
any  other  grave  crime  in  connection  with  these 
schools,  any  better  than  the  law  has  done  it? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 

When  the  management  of  the  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan Schools  came  mto  my  hands  in  1871,  I 
found  but  a  single  formal  contract  in  force.  This 
one  I  almost  immediately  annulled,  deeming  it 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  unjust 
to  other  schools.  With  the'  Governor  and  his 
official  advisers,  the  whole  subject  of  making 
such  contracts  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  they  were,  even  if  legal  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  schools,  wholly  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  The  law  was  thought  to  bind 
the  schools  sufficiently  in  every  essential  partic- 
uular,  and  the  State  had  no  wish  to  be  bound. 
This  policy  controlled  my  action  during  the  ten 
years  I  had  charge  of  the  schools ;  and  if  at  any 
time  the  children  of  our  dead  and  crippled  sol- 
diers, under  my  care,  suffered  neglect  or  abuse, 
the  fault  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes  rather 
than  the  want  of  these  contracts  with  the  schools, 
which  you  seem  to  look  upon — I  think  without 
due  consideration — as  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  system.        Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

In  your  paper  of  this  morning  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  "  The  report  of  the  Grand 
Army  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
soldiers'  orphan  scandal  makes  the  startling 
revelation  that  never  since  the  foundation  of  the 
schools  has  the  plain  demand  of  the  law  regard- 
ing contracts  with  the  proprietors  of  the  schools 
been  observed.  This  finoing  convicts  not  only 
Superintendent  Higbee,  but  also  £x -Superin- 
tendent Wlckersham,  of  gross  negligence,  if 
nothing  worse,  and  shows  that  others  of  the 
Executive  departments  have  been  taking  a 
great  deal  for  granted  in  the  matter.**  Permit 
me  to  say  in  answer  to  this  charge  that  there  is 
not  now  and  there  never  was  a  law  in  existence 
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requiring  written  contracts  to  be  made  with  the 

groprietors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools. 
>y  section  2  of  the  act  of  1867  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Soldiers'  Orphans  is  "  authorized  and 
empowered"  to  make  such  contracts,  but  he  is 
not  required  to  do  it.  The  whole  matter  is  left 
to  his  discretion,  and  in  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  State's  best  interest  no  contracts,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  ever  entered  into.  There 
was  no  "gross  negligence"  about  the  matter 
and  certainly  "  nothine  worse."  I  was  not  in 
charge  of  the  Soldiers  Orphan  Schools  when 
the  act  of  1867  was  passed,  but  I  was  in  Harris- 
burg  and  know  that  Governor  Geary  and  his 
official  advisers  concurred  with  the  Superinten- 
dent in  thinking  that  it  was  bad  policy  at  that 
time  to  enter  into  written  contracts  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools. 
Nor  did  they  consider  the  law,  which  had  been 
for  the  most  part  framed  in  the  Executive  De- 

}>artment,  at  all  mandatory  on  the  subject.  In 
act,  the  word  "empowered"  was  used  pur- 
posely for  the  word  "  required"  in  order  to 
avoid  such  a  construction. 

The  Orphan  Schools  came  into  my  hands  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  187 1.  I  found  but 
a  single  contract  on  file  in  the  department — 
that  with  Gordon  S.  Berry,  proprietor  of  the 
Orphan  School  at  Titusville.  This  contract  I 
almost  immediately  annulled,  because  amonj^ 
other  things  it  bound  the  State  to  make  his 
school  average  a  certain  number  of  children. 
This  I  knew  was  unfair,  if  practicable,  and  I  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  was  well  I  did,  for  subsequently 
a  claim  for  compensation  for  the  children  the 
State  had  flailed  to  supply  under  the  contract 
was  made,  and  the  commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider it  awarded  $7,  qoo.oo  damages.  No  written 
contracts  were  made  with  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools  during  the  ten  years  I  had  charge  of 
them.  They  were  not  made  at  first  because 
Governor  Geary  deemed  it  bad  policy  and  even 
forbade  its  being  done ;  they  were  not  made  sub- 
sequently, because  I  came  to  think  that  they 
would  cramp  the  State  in  dealine  with  the 
schools  and  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves.  There 
was  no  negligence  about  the  case.  The  course 
taken  was  adopted  after  mature  consideration, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  interest. 

It  might  be  in  place  to  give  more  fully  the 
reasons  that  governed  the  Department  in  the 
matter  of  contracts  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  but  to  do  so  would  probably  require 
more  space  than  The  Times  could  allow  me.  I 
propose  to  state  them  at  length  in  a  letter  to 
General  Wagner's  G.  A.  R.  committee,  and  The 
Times,  if  it  sees  proper,  can  consider  them  and 
judge  of  their  soundness.  J.  P.  Wickersham. 
Lancaster^  March  ij. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Record: 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  The  Record,  but  I  have  noticed  the  edi- 
torials which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
within  the  last  few  days  concerning  contracts 
with  the  Orphan  Schools  and  my  relation  to  the 
subject,  ana  I  feel  sure  you  will  indulge  me  in 
a  brief  word  explanatory  of  my  position. 

The  law  on  the  subject  is  as  i  have  stated  it 


to  be.  It  was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  Governor  either  to  make 
formal  contracts  with  the  managers  of  the  Or- 
phans' Schools  or  to  decline  to  make  them. 
They  were  not  made  because  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  make  them.  So  much  is  settled. 
But  now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy.  Would  not  the  interest  of  the  State 
and  the  interest  of  the  children  intrusted  to  its 
care  have  been  better  guarded  with  formal  con-  . 
tracts  than  without  them?  Were  not  the  de- 
mands of  business  prudence  violated  in  declin- 
ing to  make  them  ?  Let  us  see.  The  relation 
of  the  managers  of  the  Orphans*  Schools  to  the 
Superintendent  under  the  law  is  a  personal  as 
well  as  an  official  one.  He  appoints  them,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Governor  can  at  anv  time 
annul  the  appointment;  the  school  buildings 
and  all  their  appointments  are  subject  to  his 
choice;  "with  tne  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Governor"  he  prescribes  "rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools,"  desigpiates 
"the  minimum  number  and  grade  of  employ  6s," 
specifies  "  the  character  and  quality  of  food  and  . 
clothing,"  decides  "upon  a  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued,"  and,  in  snort,  has  in  his  hands  the 
entire  direction^and  control  of  the  schools.  He 
is  in  fact  the  General  Manager  of  the  whole 
system,  and  the  several  proprietors  of  the  schools 
are  simply  his  agents  doing  his  bidding,  and 
when  derelict  in  duty  subject  to  his  removal. 
As  the  matter  stands  and  has  stood,  the  Super- 
intendent can  close  any  school  at  once  and 
transfer  the  children  elsewhere.  The  State  is 
untrammeled  by  contracts,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent has  ample  power  to  see  that  the  children 
are  well  cared  for,  to  correct  every  abuse  that 
may  have  crept  into  the  system,  and  to  close  a 
school  instanter,  if  necessary. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  is  an  all-sufficient  contract.  It  makes 
the  directions  of  the  Superintendent  a  contract 
binding  on  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  re- 
spect to  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  food, 
clothing,  instruction,  treatment,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  embraced  in  the  most  carefully 
drawn  contract;  and  for  the  non-fulfillment  of 
this  law — stronger  than  any  contract — any 
school,  as  already  srated,  can  be  closed  at  once, 
and  for  a  fraud  practiced  upon  the  State,  the 
offender  can  be  punished  under  the  common  law. 

Contracts  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools 
can  therefore  do  no  good ;  and  if  I  had  the  man- 
agement of  them  as  a  private  business,  I  would 
cripple  myself  with  no  such  incumbrances. 
True,  my  view  of  the  matter  greatly  increases 
the  responsibility  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  if  the  schools  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  history  and  surroundings,  the  blame  must 
attach  chiefly  to  these  officers.  I  was  myself  in 
charge  of  these  schools  from  1871  to  1881. 
They  were  placed  in  my  hands  without  my  con- 
sent. Their  management  was  the  most  difficult 
task  in  the  work  of  my  life.  I  may  have  come 
far  short  of  doing  my  duty,  but  refraining  from 
making  useless  and  embarrassing  contracts  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  my  shortcomings. 

J.  P.  Wickersham. 

Lancaster^  March  17. 
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Official  department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  April,  i8S6.     j 

THE  written  reports  of  Superintendents  for 
1886  mUst  not  exceed  eight  written  pages 
of  Congress  letter.  Within  that  space,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  each  officer  can  compress  an  ac- 
count sufficiently  full,  of  the  educational 
progress  made  in  his  county,  city  or 
borough,  giving  only  such  &cts  and  making 
such  suggestions  concerning  school  affairs  as 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends  of  education. 
The  statistical  reports  should  be  made  as 
complete  as  possible.  Every  item  called  for 
should  be  given,  and  not  repeated  in  the 
written  report.  Both  should  be  on  file  in 
the  Department  not  later  than  July  15  th. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


correspondence, 

Department  of  Soldiers'  Orphans, 
Harrisburg,  February  27,  1886. 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  the  Com- 

monwealih  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  Tuesday  last  I  have  been 
on  the  wing,  seeking  by  personal  observa- 
tion what  evidence  1  can  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  of  the  Soldiers*  Orpluin 
Schools,  as  charged  in  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
I  am  not  yet  tl^ough,  but  by  the  tatter  part  of 
next  week  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  personal 
reply  for  general  publication,  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  to  yourself  as  my 
superior  ofHcer. 

I  most  heartily  welcome  the  very  closest  scru- 
tiny into  my  official  conduct,  and  no  one  can 
be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  have  every  detail 
most  thoroughly  sifted.  I  am  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  nothing  in  my  office  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  have  every  eye  behold,  even  that  of 
the  Master  whom  I  serve. 
»  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

£.  E.  Higbee. 


Harrisburg,  February  27,  1886. 
Hon.  J.  P.  S.  GoBiN, 

Commander  of  the  G,  A.  R,  of  Penna, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
and  am  greatly  gratified  to  learn  that  you  have 
promptly  appointed  a  competent  committee  of 
investigation,  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
questing you  to  do.  Please  assure  said  com- 
mittee that  I  desire  a  most  rigid  and  thorough 
examination  of  every  detail  of  the  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan School  work,  and  shall  regard  it  a  great 
nivor  to  open  up  in  their  behalf  every  possible 
feature  of  the  scnools  for  their  critical  examina- 
tion. If  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  the  official  inspection  has  thus  far 
failed  to  see  them ;  nor  have  any  general  com- 
plaints of  parents  or  guardians  reported  them. 


No  chance  should  be  allowed  for  whitewash- 
ing, and  no  effort  whatever  to  shelter  any  one 
from  proper  punishment  No  one  can  be  more 
anxious  for  a  thorough  examination  than  I  am, 
or  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  residt,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

In  so  far  as  I  am  personally  affected  by  die 
charges  in  the  Record,  I  expect  to  make  a  full 
and  explicit  statement  to  the  public  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  week. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

\  £.  E.  HiGBEE, 

"  J     -  Supt.  S.  O.  Schools, 

STATEMENT  IN  REPL  Y  TO  CHARGE 
OF  MISMANAGEMENT. 

Department  Soldiers*  Orphans, 
Harrisburg,  March  6,  1886. 
To  Robert  E.  Pattison, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penna.y 
Sir  :  I  have  delayed  until  this  time  any 
public  reply  to  the  so-called  "exposure  "  erf 
the  mismanagement  and  corruption  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  as  given  in  the 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Record^  for  Mon- 
day, February  3  2d,  because  some  points 
referred  to  demanded  an  immediate  re-in- 
spection of  the  schools. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  take  up  the  overt 
and  covert  charges  which  have  been  made, 
especially  as  regards  myself,  and  confront 
the  same  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts 
as  they  are  ready  to  be  substantiated  if 
desired  by  proper  affidavits,  assured  that 
truth  never  perishes. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  lengthy 
and  very  misleading  preface  of  the  Record 
article,  I  call  attention  first,  to  the  illegal 
mismanagement  in  regard  to  admissions. 

No  claim  is  made  that  there  have  been 
any  illegal  admissions.  This  was  very  re- 
cently investigated  by  the  Legislature,  and 
only  two  cases  out  of  the  thousands  ad- 
mitted were  found  to  be  defective. 

The  impression,  however,  is  sought  to  be 
made  that  in  distributing  the  admitted  chil- 
dren among  the  various  recognized  schools, 
the  Department  has  conspired  with  a  greedy 
syndicate,  to  steal  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  suffering  children  ;  and  still 
further,  that  it  has  so  favored  said  syndicate 
by  a  ''squeezing  out"  process  against  the 
other  schools,  as  at  last  to  have  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  same  the  school  at  Chester 
Springs  by  a  sort  of  forced  sale ;  thus  giv- 
ing the  syndicate  a  still  wider  field  for  its 
plunder. 
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The  distribution  of  children  to  the  var- 
ious schools  has  no  fixed  limitations  by  law^ 
but  is  very  properly  left  to  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  who 
alone  has  before  him  the  necessary  data, 
varying  from  month  to  month,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  such  distribution  could  be 
made. 

Now,  as  the  only  possible  favor  which  the 
Superintendent  in  this  direction  could  con- 
fer must  consist  in  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  number  of  children  ordered  into  the 
respective  schools  (their /^rr^^Va  pay  being 
fixed  definitely  by  the  Legislature  itself),  let 
us  examine  carefully  the  statistical  table,  as 
it  was  given  in  the  article  of  the  Record^ 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  covers  the  time  of 
my  administration,  from  its  beginning  in 
1881  up  fo  1885  : 


Scholars. 


Chester  Springs. 
Dayton  .... 
Harford.  .  .  . 
Lincoln  .  .  . 
Mansfield  .  .  . 
McAllistervUle  . 
Mercer  .... 
Mount  Joy.  .  . 
Northern  Home 
Uniontown.  .  . 
White  Hall  .   . 


00^ 

^C*J 

M^ 

^C*J 

•   -* 

2CX> 

180 

171 

172 

201 

187 

168 

167 

247 

248 

240 

212 

100 

85 

70 

51 

220 

190 

180 

156 

170 

170 

176 

213 

302 

295 

275 

251 

294 

289 

272 

268 

337 

325 

297 

280 

188 

184 

169 

168 

235 

242 

240 

235 

\J\ 


OJ 


153 

149 
176 

37 

135 
171 

213 

233 

239 

147 
194 


The  first  column  in  the  above  table  shows 
the  relative  status  of  the  schools  as  this  was 
when  they  were  first  handed  over  to  my 
supervision.  The  syndicate,  then  including 
the  Mercer  and  Mt.  Joy  schools,  had  existed 
years  before,  and  Mr.  Paul's  interest  in  the 
same  also.  I  cannot  here  indicate  what  may 
have  conditioned  the  relative  number  of 
pupils  as  in  the  schools  on  May  31,  1881. 
From  my  knowledge,  however,  of  the  care- 
ful administration  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  I  am 
morally  convinced  that  the  distribution  was 
such  as  his  mature  experience  and  judgment 
dictated. 

Now  let  any  candid  mind  examine  the 
above  table,  and  see  if  the  relative  status  of 
the  schools  on  May  31, 1885,  compared  with 
the  same  on  May  31,  1881,  gives  evidence 
of  any  conspiring  favoritism  to  the  syndi- 
cate, and  especially  as  over  against  Chester 
Springs.  To  aid  examination,  I  give  the 
percentage  of  "squeezing  out." 

Chester  Springs,    '*  squeezed  out,"    23^  % 
Dayton,  "  25;^% 

Lincoln  Inst.,  "  63     % 


^By  mistake  of  the  Xreard  ttporitr,  the  figures  for  July  ix 
were  taken  instead  of  those  for  May  3xst,  of  same  year. 


squeezed  out," 

*8|  % 

II 

38A* 

« 

cx> 

M 

29M* 

« 

20K% 

41 

29|  * 
24  * 

*i 

tl 

I7>i?& 

Harford 
Mansfield, 
McAllisterville, 
Mercer^ 
Mount  Joy  ^ 
Northern  Home, 
Uniontown, 
•      White  Hall, 

With  the  exception  of  Lincoln  Institution, 
which  I  was  allowing  to  be  closed  as  a  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School  by  discharges  on  age, 
and  McAllisterville,  to  which  I  will  soon 
refer,  and  of  Mansfield,  whose  new  building 
was  not  erectedy  how  plain  it  is  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  indicating  a  partiality. 
The  percentage  is  as  nearly  uniform  as  it 
could  well  be  made,  and  favoring,  as  I 
notice,  Chester  Springs  and  White  Hall  and 
Uniontown  beyond  the  rest.  When  McAl- 
listerville came  into  the  hands  of  the  syndi- 
cate July,  1883,  its  number  was  176,  and 
in  1885,  171,  a  loss  of  five.  In  the  preced- 
ing year  it  had  increased  by  37,  yet  the  next 
year  it  is  decreased  by  42,  as  fair  a  system 
of  balancing  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow.  What  attempt  is  there  he1re  to  ad- 
vance the  business  interests  of  a  syndicate  ? 

In  reference  to  Chester  Springs,  it  may 
be  implied  that  the  "squeezing"  process 
was  through  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  sale,  to  force  it  at  a  sacrifice  to  its  own- 
ners  into  the  hands  of  the  syndicate.  Let 
us  see  the  decrease  between  1884  and  1885. 

Chester  Springs  "squeezed  out"  of  19  (172 — 153)  or 

1 1  per  cent. 
McAllistervUle  ^  42  (2 1 3 —  1 7 1 J  nearly  20  ^ 

Mercer  \  38  (25 1— 213)      or      15  % 

Ml*  y^y  J  35  (268—233)     or     13  ^ 

The  three  last  named  are  "  Syndicate  "  Schools. 

What  possible  ground  is  there  here  for 
any  complaint  upon  the  part  of  Chester 
Springs,  whose  per  cent  of  decrease  is  so 
much  less  that  that  of  the  syndicate  itself? 
Where  is  there  a  shadow  of  proof  that  this 
Department  entered  into  any  intrigue  to 
force  its  sa.le  ? 

But  now  comes  the  covert  charge  again 
that  the  "squeezing  out  process,"  when  it 
had  served  its  purpose,  is  at  once  comple- 
mented by  its  opposite,  and  the  schools  of 
the  syndicate  are  at  once  filled  up. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  is  this :  In  view 
of  the  law  closing  all  admissions  on  June  i, 
1882, 1  had  asked  a  largely  decreased  appro- 
priation, which  was  voted.  The  Legislature, 
however,  reopened  admissions  in  1883,  but 
did  not  increase  the  appropriation.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  that  a  deficit  was  being  created,  I 
stopped  all  admissions,  and  ordered  six  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  each  school  to  be  dis- 
charged (holding  the  orders  for  subsequent 
admission),  to  reduce  expenses  to  available 
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funds  appropriated.  Now,  when  this  deficit 
was  made  up,  a  larger  appropriation  made, 
and  the  law  of  admissions  changed,  I  found 
that  we  had  adequate  funds  to  increase  the 
number  in  the  schools,  and  some  8oo  approved 
applications  on  file,  the  applicants  all  eager 
to  have  orders  of  admission,  I  macle  very 
carefully  a  schedule  of  distribution  to  fill  up 
the  larger  schools  to  between  250  and  300, 
and  issued  orders  of  admission.  By  reference 
to  the  following  table,  which  repiesents  the 
present  status  of  the  schools,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  schools  were  increased,  but 
that  Chester  Springs  is  out  of  proportion 
compared  with  the  others  : 


Mount  Joy 269 

Mercer 225 

McAUisterville  .  .  .210 
Northern  Home  .  .  268 
Unionlown    .   .    .   .164 


White  Hall    ....  228 

Mansfield 143 

Harford 195 

Dayton 175 

Chester  Springs .  .   .  307 


The  peculiar  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned this  I  explained  to  the  reporter  of 
the  Record^  but  to  unwilling  ears : 

The  Legislative  Committee,  having  inves- 
tigated the  Lincoln  Institution,  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  their  report,  requesting  that  the 
Soldiers*  Orphan  children  be  withdrawn 
from  that  school.  Mrs.  Hutter,  lady  In- 
spector of  the  schools,  and  manager  of  the 
Northern  Home,  was  very  earnest  in  her 
unwillingness  that  I  should  transfer  any  of 
them  to  her  school.  L  transferred  them  at 
once  to  Chester  Springs,  because  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  have  sent  them  to  some 
distant  school,  thus  forcing  upon  their 
parents  or  guardians  such  a  large  cost  of 
transportation,  and  depriving  the  children  of 
the  chance  of  visiting  their  homes  during 
vacation.  I  followed  the  uniform  practice 
of  this  Department,  and  I  think  any  pru- 
dent officer  would  have  done  the  same. 

Besides  this,  Mrs.  Hutter,  sending  me  a 
list  of  some  fifty-three  children,  urged  me 
to  transfer  them  to  Chester  Springs,  which 
I  did.  This  swelled  the  number  out  of  pro- 
portion, and  time  enough  has  not  inter- 
vened to  bring  the  balance  into  better  shape. 
All  this  was  done  by  myself^  and,  with 
no  reference  to  the  changed  ownership 
of  Chester  Spnngs.  Had  it  been  owned  by 
any  one  else,  the  same  course  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  pursued.  I 
must  use  my  judgment  in  this  matter  of  dis- 
tribution, which  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  to 
some  it  may  appear ;  and  the  relative  status 
of  the  schools  at  times  may  be  very  much 
disturbed. 

In  regard  to  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
schools,  I  have  only  to  say  that  they  will  be 
found   to  correspond   throughout  with  the 


number  of  children  actually  in  the  schools, 
and  not  a  single  warrant  issued  but  has  its 
corresponding  vouchers  fully  verified. 

But  the  so-called  "exposure"  goes  far- 
ther than  this.  It  implies,  indeed  covertly 
charges,  that  by  a  change  of  the  issue  rolk 
and  vouchers  in  reference  to  clothing  fur- 
nished, the  syndicate  has  been  aided  in  its 
fraud,  because  the  only  satisfactory  method 
that  existed  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
clothing  issued  was  in  this  way  destroyed ! 
This  is  so  false  and  defamatory  as  to  require 
attention  here. 

The  issue  roll,  in  the  clothing  account, 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was  abol- 
ished simply  because  it  was  considered  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  merely  a 
statement,  made  by  the  Principal^ or  Mana- 
ger of  each  school,  of  the  clothing  distrib- 
uted during  the  year;  and  while  the  De- 
partment had  ponfidence  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  and  in  this  account,  it  was 
thought  best  that  something  more  exacting 
and  more  stringent  should  be  required.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty whether  each  child  had  received  the 
items  opposite  the  name,  or  that  the  prices 
charged  were  correct  beyond  all  question.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  irregulari- 
ties that  might  occur  under  the  old  system, 
the  present  method  was  adopted  and  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  settlement  of  these 
accounts  during  tlie  past  year.  An  examin- 
ation of  these  accounts  on  file  in  the  De. 
partment  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
person  that  it  is  a  great  impQ:ovement  over 
the  former  mode. 

In  substance  it  is  as  follows :  Each  Mana- 
ger or  Principal  is  required  to  prepare  a 
statement  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
showing,  I.  The  inventory  of  goods  on 
hand,  with  their  value  at  the  opening  of  the 
year ;  2.  The  amount  and  value  of  goods 
purchased  during  the  year,  including  mak- 
mg  and  repairing  clothing,  for  which  vouch- 
ers are  enclosed,  and  these  vouchers  must 
previously  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Inspectors  during  their  quar- 
terly visits  to  the  schools.  These  two 
amounts  give  the  total  value  of  clothing, 
etc.,  for  distribution.  Next  is  given  the 
value  of  articles  distributed,  of  which  a 
detailed  list  and  actual  cost  is  enclosed, 
which  must  not  be  less,  as  directed  by 
law,  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount 
received  by  the  school  during  the  year 
from  the  State,  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  children.  This  amount 
deducted  from  the  total  for  distribution 
gives  the  inventory  of  goods  and  value  on 
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hand  for  the  next  year,  of  which  also  a  list 
is  enclosed.  To  this  statement  the  Princi- 
pal or  Manager  of  each  school,  in  substance, 
subscribes 

THE  FOLLOWING  OATH  : 

That  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  clothing  account  of  said  school; 
that  the  clothing,  etc.,  purchased  as  represented 
by  the  accompanying  vouchers,  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools ;  and  that  these 
supplies  have  actually  been  distributed  to  and 
used  by  the  pupils  under  his  care  during  the 
year. 

This  statement  is  examined  by  the  In- 
spector during  a  special  visit  to  the  school 
made  between  the  15th  and  31st  of  May  of 
each  year,  and,  if  found  correct  and  satis- 
factory, is  approved  by  him,  and  then  for- 
warded to  this  Department. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  wise 
policy  was  pursued  of  keeping  them  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department.  Th^ir  teachers  and  studies, 
the  various  grades  and  divisions  of  the 
same,  their  examinations,  and  indeed  their 
whole  educational  work,  were  made  to  pass 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Department  it- 
self, outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Superintendents ;  and  reports  of  the  whole 
work  come  directly  to  us,  and  are  made 
public  from  year  to  year.  It  would  have 
been  strange  had  Dr.  Wickersham  pursued 
any  other  policy.  I  continued  this  policy, 
not  simply  because  it  was  existing  when  I 
began  work,  but  because  I  most  heartily 
approved  it. 

But  an  open  discussion  of  policy  is  not 
what  the  article  under  consideration  has  in 
mind.  This  is  not  its  aim.  It  wishes  to 
make  the  impression  all  over  the  State,  that 
my  predecessor  and  myself,  by  not  requiring 
certificates  from  County,  or  City,  or  Borough 
Superintendents,  have  neglected  all  super- 
vision, as  it  were,  and  allowed  the  whole 
instruction  given  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  to  be  loose,  unorganized,  and  of 
low,  cheap  grade. 

It  is  our  deliberate  judgment — and  we  feel 
as  well  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter,  from 
an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  school 
work,  as  the  reporter  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record — that  the  educational  work  of  our 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  is  and  has  been 

FULLY  EQUAL  IF  NOT  SUPERIOR 

to  that  of  our  public  schools.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  had  I  not  made  this  a 


subject  of  special  thought  and  care,  and  it 
will  appear  strannge  indeed  to  the  school 
men  of  this  Commonwealth  if  I,  who  have 
now  for  nearly  five  years  personally  attended 
the  examinations  of  these  schools,  and  super- 
vised their  whole  method  of  teaching,  and 
their  whole  system  of  grading,  should  not 
be  as  well  qualified  to  speak  of  their  con- 
dition as  a  reporter  who  has  hastily  visited 
them,  and  perchance  never  attended  an  ex- 
amination thereof. 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  this  matter  in 
any  vague  form  before  the  public,  and 
hence,  without  referring  to  the  classes  and 
grades  and  sub-divisions,  all  of  which  are 
accurately  presented  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  public  in  every  annual  report — 
which  reports  may  be  had  from  this  Depart- 
ment by  all  persons  desirous  of  seeing  them 
— I  direct  the  candid  attention  of  the  edu- 
cators of  this  Commonwealth  to  the  status 
of  the  teachers  in  our  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined  by. 
external  record. 

STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

Mercer  School. — This  school  has  five 
teachers.  The  head  teacher  was  co- princi- 
pal with  Prof.  Wilson,  of  Airy  View  Acad- 
emy ;  educated  for  the  Sophomore  class  in 
Princeton  College,  and  holds  a  certificate. 
Second  teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  Scfhool  at  Edinboro,  holds  the  second 
Normal  diploma,  and  has  taught  eight  years. 
The  next  two  are  graduates  from  the  New- 
castle high  school,  and  have  held  provisional 
certificates.  The  last  has  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate from  Superintendent  Palm. 

UfUontown, — This  school  has  four  teach- 
ers, all  of  them  graduates  from  our  State 
Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Pa. 

McAlltsterville, — Five  teachers.  Head 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro,  and  studied  three  years 
at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville.  All  the 
others  have  held  professional  and  provisional 
certificates,  except  the  teacher  of  music, 
who  has  devoted  herself  to  this  study,  as  a 
specialty,  for  several  years. 

White  Hall.  —  Five  teachers.  Head 
teacher  taught  the  higher  branches  in  Or- 
angeville  Academy  for  several  years,  and  has 
been  two  years  in  the  public  schools. 
Second  teacher  a  graduate  of  Millersville 
State  Normal  School,  has  taught  thirty 
years;  was  in  the  Mechanicsburg  high 
school;  was  principal  of  the  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools,  and  professor  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Shippensburg.  The  next  two 
are  graduates  of  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  and  each  of  them  has  taught  ten  or 
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more  years.  The  last  has  been  a  very  ac- 
ceptable teaeher  for  fifteen  years. 

Mansfield, — Four  teachers.  Head  teacher, 
while  in  the  public  school  had  professional 
certificate;  has  taught  twenty  years.  The 
next  has  taught  fifteen  years;  has  a  New 
York  certificate.  The  remaining  two  have 
their  second  diploma  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Mansfield. 

Harford. — Five  teachers.  Head  teacher 
finished  the  full  academic  course  in  the  Key- 
stone academy,  and  completed  with  credit 
the  Freshman  year  in  Lafayette  College,  and 
gained  his  provisional  certificate  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  next  teacher,  a  Harford 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School  scholar,  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg, 
receiving  the  second  honor  of  the  class,  has 
taught  four  years.  The  next  taught  two 
years  in  the  public  schools,  and  twelve  years 
in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School.  The  next 
taught  four  years  in  our  public  schools,  and 
the  last  was  teacher  for  four  years  in  the 
graded  schools  af  Harford. 

Mount  Joy.  — Six  teachers.  Head  teacher, 
a  graduate  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School  and  of  Airy  View  Academy,  has 
taught  fifteen  years,  two  years  principal  of 
the  Williamstown  schools,  and  four  years 
principal  of  the  schools  in  Patterson.  The 
second  teacher,  a  graduate  of  the  Harrisburg 
high  school.  The  third,  a  gfitduate  of 
Pottsville  high  school,  taught  five  years  in 
the  public  schools.  The  fourth  has  passed 
four  examinations  while  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  fifth  taught  one  year  in  the 
public  schools  and  has  been  five  years  in  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School.  The  last  has 
taught  six  years  in  our  public  schools. 

Chester  Springs. — Seven  teachers.  Head 
teacher  prepared  for  college  at  the  Millers- 
vile  State  Normal  School,  was  afterwards  a 
student  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia,  received  the  Master's  degree  from 
Waynesburg  College,  Pa.,  and  has  had 
thirteen  years'  experience  in  public  school 
teaching.  The  second  teacher  was  educated 
at  Burkittsville,  Md.,  afterward  spent  one 
year  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Baltimore, 
and  taught  six  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Maryland.  The  third  graduated  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  and 
has  taught  six  years.  The  fourth  graduated 
with  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.  The  fifth  was  edu- 
cated at  Blairsville  Female  Seminary  and 
has  taught  three  years.  The  sixth,  a  soldier's 
orphan,  left  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at 
Chester  Springs  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
spent  a  year  at  the  West  Chester  State  Nor- 


mal School.  The  seventh  is  an  undergrad- 
uate of  the  New  York  City  College,  having 
left  when  in  the  Senior  year, 
.  Dayton. — Four  teachers.  Head  teacher 
educated  at  Leechburg  Academy,  permanent 
certificate.  Second  teacher  at  Glade  Run 
Academy  and  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
provisional  certificate.  Third  teacher,  grad- 
uate of  Edenboro  State  Normal  School.  The 
fourth  from  Academy  at  At  wood,  Pa.,  pro- 
visional certificate. 

It  must,  from  the  above  showing,  be  plain 
to  those  who  wish  to  know,  that  the  Soldios' 
Orphans  are  not  being  neglected  by  my  al- 
lowing incompetent  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers of  low  grade  to  be  employed.  I  have 
not  words  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  im- 
plication which  is  so  unwarranted,  and,  I 
may  say,  so  utterly  reckless. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

To  any  candid  mind,  how  plain  it  must 
be,  that  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  gathered  together  from  all 
quarters — the  disjected  members  of  war- 
wrecked  families  throughout  this  Common- 
wealth— packed  together  like  herrings,  in 
some  schools  three  and  four  in  one  bed,  in 
damp  and  mal-odorous  rooms,  half-clothed 
and  half-fed,  and  bathed,  it  may  be,  in 
pickle-barrels,  with  no  calisthenics,  and  no 
suitable  play-ground — how  plain  it  must  be, 
we  repeat,  that  the  vitality  of  children  thus 
treated  would  be  so  reduced  that  any  epi- 
demic, such  as  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever, 
would  sweep  them  off  by  the  hundred.  Such 
is  hygienic  law ! 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  What 
do  our  carefully  kept  records  of  all  the 
schools,  records  which  -come  from  sworn 
officers,  reveal?.  Nearly  13,000  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  have  been  in 
these  schools,  for  terms  ranging  from  ten  to 
two  years,  and  there  have  been,  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  is^9)  deaths — some 
of  these  from  accidents  and  not  disease. 
Epidemics  have  reached  them,  but  in  no 
case  has  the  percentage  of  deaths  therefrom 
equalled  that  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
Uniontown,  especially  complained  of,  ten 
(10)  deaths  from  disease  have  occurred  since 
the  opening  of  the  school,  nearly  20  years  ago. 

''  FOUR  CHILDREN  IN  ONE  BED." 

It  is  at  this  school,  at  Uniontown,  that 
four  children  are  found  crowded  into  one  bed. 
What  a  reckless  state  of  things  this  reveals  ! 
Let  us  see  how  this  is.  At  this  school  there 
is  quite  a  large  nursery  of  young  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  with  a  few 
weak  children  reaching  eight  years  included 
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among  them.  These  children  are  under  the 
care  of  women  of  long  experience  in  such 
wor^  one  in  our  Orphan  School,  the  other 
in  the  school  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  Four  young 
children  from  this  nursery,  subject  to  the 
croup,  were  taken  into  a  large  family  bed  to 
be  ne(r  the  bedside  of  one  of  these  women, 
that  she  might  hear  their  breathing,  and  be 
ready  to  take  prompt  care  of  them  if  at- 
tacked during  the  night. 

The  TOOtherly  woman  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  away  where  she  could  not  watch 
them  hourly.  There  were  beds  enough  for 
all.  All  this  the  reporter  of  the  Record  knew. 
Yet  this  wise  act  of  a  long-experienced 
mother,  without  a  single  comment,  is  spread 
broadcast  over  the  State,  with  a  desire  that 
it  shall  be  condemned  and  carry  its  weight 
of  condemnation  against  all  the  schools. 
What  a  strange  animus  this  betrays!  As 
over  against  Rev.  Sayers,  what  a  prudent 
and  reliable  inspector  this  man  would  make  1 

He  it  is  also  who  perverts  my  own  conduct, 
niaking  me  so  heartless  as  to  turn  on  my 
heel  in  his  presence,  in  my  own  office,  with 
a  sneer  at  the  poverty  of  these  children's 
homes.  Nothing  can  be  more  maliciously 
false.  I  did  "turn  on  my  heel,"  with  no 
words  to  show  my  disrespect  for  the  poverty 
of  a  broken-down  soldier's  family,  God  for- 
bid !  but  to  hide,  as  a  man  of  different  in- 
stincts would  have  known,  my  rising  disgust 
for  a  thinly-disguised  Pharisaism. 

So  with  the  story  of  distributing  a  dozen 
hats  among  ninety  girls  at  the  McAllister- 
-vUle  school.  Every  girl  here  had  a  suitable 
hat,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  school  attend 
church  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  with  hats 
and  proper  clothing.  To  this  the  teachers 
and  citizens  will  abundantly  testify. 

But  I  cannot  take  up  every  detail  here.  I 
have  regarded  both  Mrs.  Hutter  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Sayers,  as  honorable  Inspectors,  and  I 
am  ready  at  once  to  ask  for  their  dismission 
from  service  by  you,  if  they  have  been  mis- 
leading me  from  quarter  to  quarter,  and 
from  year  to  year,  with  dishonest  reports  of 
beds  and  clothing  and  the  entire  sanitary 
condition  of  these  schools.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  no  reason  for  such  a 
course ;  and  I  await  the  issue  of  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation of  competent  men  to  assure  me 
of  their  neglect  and  dishonesty.  I  trust 
the  verdict  will  not  acquit  the  raven  and 
condemn  the  dove. 

THB  ** SYNDICATSr 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Depart- 
laent  hasno  money  contract  whatsoever  with 
these  schools.  The  State  pays  a  ^nt^  per  cap- 
ita amount  for  every  child  in  the  schools,  and 


the  law  requires  that  one-sixth  of  this  amount 
be  used  for  clothing — the  original  bills,  as 
has  already  been  said,  of  the  cost  of  said 
clothing,  sworn  to  by  the  principals  or  man- 
agers, being  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which 
such  estimate  of  one-sixth  is  made.  The 
Department  has  no  power  of  determining 
how  much  the  buildings  cost,  how  much 
is  paid  for  food,  for  fuel,  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries and  other  service,  or  what  may  be  the 
profit  accruing  to  the  proprietors.  It  only 
knows,  by  sworn  bills,  the  cost  of  clothing 
furnished  and  issued  to  the  children,  also  that 
it  is  of  such  character  as  required  by  the  Su- 
perintendent ;  that  proper  bedding  and 
teaching  and  medical  treatment  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  the  fact  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  good  wholesome  food  is  supplied  the  chil- 
dren, all  of  which  facts  are  ascertained  and 
constantly  reported  by  official  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  a  combi- 
nation of  several  schools  under  a  syndicate 
management  must  result  in  injury  to  the 
children.  Of  course,  such  an  arrangement 
must  be  more  economical,  because  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  may  be  made  on  so  large  a 
scale.  I  could  not  feel  myself  justified  on 
this  ground  of  greater  profit,  to  break  up 
those  schools  by  transferring  the  children 
elsewhere.  If  I  find,  as  I  have  found,  [from 
the  reports  of  the  Official  Inspectors,]  that 
the  provision  for  the  children,  made  by  such 
a  syndicate,  has  been  satisfactory,  and  equal 
to,  if  not  better  than,  that  in  schools  man- 
aged singly,  I  should  be  dishonest  to  close 
them.  Had  I  evidence,  however,  that  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  half- feed  and  half- 
clothe  the  children  by  a  syndicate,  in  order 
to  increase  its  profits,  I  should  have  been 
equally  corrupt  not  to  have  proniptly  dis- 
banded the  schools. 

Mr.  Wright's  letter  to  his  manager  at  iSlt. 
Joy  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before  it  ap- 
peared in  print  in  the  Record,  It  certainly 
needs  explanation.  "  Frozen  feet,  toe-nails 
dropping  off,  itch,  etc." — those  cases  were 
never  hinted  to  me.  Not  a  syllable  heard  I 
of  these  things  from  parents,  or  inspectors, 
or  teachers.  Dr.  Ziegler,  the  physician  of 
the  school,  whom  I  have  regarded,  and  do 
regard,  an  honorable  man  and  skillful  phy- 
sician, I  met  frequently  on  my  way  from 
Lancaster  to  Harrisbur^,  and  I  always  in* 
quired  particularly  of  him  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  children ;  and  this  grave  mat- 
ter he  never  mentioned.  Frequently  I  vis- 
ited the  school,  and  I  have  never  discovered 
anything  to  indicate  such  a  state  of  things. 
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This  leads  me  to  think  that  some  explan- 
ation is  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  such  flat  contradiction  of  all  the  reports 
of  Inspectors,  and  of  my  own  frequent  visita- 
tions, much  more  frequent  to  this  school, 
because  so  near  my  own  home. 

Mr.  Wright  having  been  absent  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past  month,  I  have  not  had 
any  chance  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  very 
bottom,  as  I  desire,  and  as  I  shall  do  im- 
mediately upon  his  return.  The  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  shall 
be  brought  out,  if  possible,  without  fear  or 
favor.  I  never  pass  judgment,  however, 
until  the  whole  case  is  in  hand,  and  will 
not  condemn  until  the  alleged  offender  is 
heard. 

It  is  strange  that  those  holding  such  a 
letter  in  possession  for  the  past  two  years 
should  not  long  since  have  taken  measures 
to  expose  the  matter.  Every  consideration 
of  humanity  and  justice  should  have 
prompted  such  a  course.  If  other  letters 
of  a  kindred  character  are  held  back,  as 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  Record^  it  is 
wrbng.  My  office  is  not  to  defend  Mr. 
Wright,- but  to  ascertain  his  guilt,  if  guilty 
he  l^ ;  and  every  syllable  of  his  misdoings, 
or  those  of  any  other  individual  connected 
with  these  Orphan  Schools  in  any  responsible 
capacity  whatsoever,  should  be  brought  to 
light.  I  should  regard  myself  as  equally 
guilty  with  the  party  to  such  outrage,  if, 
knowing  any  wrong  done  to  the  children  I 
did  not  take  steps  at  once  to  redress  it.  I 
am  not  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Wright,  but  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  soldiers' 
children.  It  is  their  interests,  not  his,  that 
I  am  watching. 

MR,  PAUL  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  shield  Mr.  Paul 
or  any  one  else.  On  assuming  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  in  1881, 1  made  no  changes 
in  the  office,  merely  filled  two  vacancies 
then  existing.  Mr.  Paul,  the  chief  clerk, 
was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  a 
very  valuable  officer.  I  knew  nothing  of 
his  owning  a  third  interest  in  the  Mt.  Joy 
School  then,  nor  until  1883.  ^  ^"^^  assured, 
that  had  there  been  any  bribery,  as  charged 
by  the  Record^  in  his  securing  his  interest 
in  the  Mt.  Joy  School  in  1877,  to  influence 
the  distribution  of  children,  it  would  have 
shown  itself,  and  my  predecessor  would  at 
once  have  dismissed  him.  When  he  in- 
formed me  in  regard  to  this  interest,  I 
weighed  the  matter,  and  I  retained  him, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
his  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 


the  State's  money  paid  to  the  school  in 
whose  ownership  he  had  interest.  Nor  was 
there,  at  any  time,  the  slightest  effort  o(  ap- 
parent disposition  on  his  part  to  influence 
my  policy  of  distribution— over  which  he 
had  no  control  whatever. 

But  as  soon  as  I  found  out  my  ent>r  in 
not  avoiding  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  I 
told  him  either  to  resign  or  break  all  con- 
nection with  the  schools.  Why  he  con- 
tinued in  the  Department  five  months  after 
Executive  advice  had  been  given  me  to  this 
effect,  is  well  known  to  yourself,  and  needs 
at  this  time  no  public  explanation  from  me. 

NEVER  AUDITED  HIS  OWN  ACCOUNTS. 

A  very  wrong  impression,  however,  is 
made  when  it  is  supposed  that  this  office 
audits  its  own  accounts.  It  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  for  Mr.  Paul  to  do  this  as 
charged  by  the  reporter  of  the  Record.  As 
the  public  may  be  ignorant  of  the  routine  of 
work  of  the  office,  permit  me  to  give  a  brief 
but  plain  synopsis  thereof : 

The  accounts  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  children  in  the  Orphan 
Schools  are  settled  quarterly,  and  are  sworn 
to  by  the  Principal  or  Manager  of  each 
school.  The  principals  of  the  schools  are 
required  to  send  to  the  Department  at  the 
close  of  each  week  a  report  which  contains 
the  names  of  all  children  admitted,  all 
transfers,  discharges  on  age  or  order,  deaths 
and  absentees,  with  corresponding  dates. 
All  admissions  and  discharges  are  made  by 
order  of  the  Superintendent  himself. 

These  reports  are  examined,  and  the 
proper  entries  made  in  the  books  for  this 
purpose,  exclusively  by  the  Financial  Clerk, 
a  subordinate  clerk  of  the  Department.  A 
quarterly  report  is  also  sent  with  the  bills, 
which  is  a  summary  of  the  weekly  reports. 
The  books  thus  exhibit  a  complete  record  of 
the  accounts  of  each  school.  When  the 
bills  are  received,  they  are  examined  and 
checked  by  the  Financial  Clerk,  who  care- 
fully examines  each  date  to  see  that  it  agrees 
with  his  record,  and  that  the  amounts 
charged  are  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  The  bills  are  then  certi- 
fied to  by  the  Superintendent,  and  sent  to 
the  Auditor-General  for  further  examina- 
tion and  settlement. 

THE  OFFICIAL  INSPECTORS. 

These  are  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Sayers.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
visitations  of  the  schools,  sometimes  of  very 
long  duration  and  at  other  times  more  brief, 
I  have  frequently  called  upon  them  to  make 
special  visitation  whenever  complaints  came 
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to  the  office  which' I  could  not  attend  to 
personally.  I  have  for  ^ears  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  faithfulness  and  consci- 
entious attention  to  their  work. 

It  is  a  difficult  work,  and,  as  the  article 
under  discussion  remarks,  requires  time  for 
critical  examination  of  each  and  every 
school.  It  this  bef  true,  as  most  certainly  it 
is,  to  keep  the  schools  in  efficient  working 
order,'  it  is  equally  true  that  more  than  a 
hasty  visitation  of  an  outside  reporter  is  re- 
quired to  warrant  either  a  condemnation  of 
their  work  or  of  the  schools.  It  requires 
but  little  time  or  care,  I  know,  to  put  a  rail 
on  the  track  to  wreck  a  running  train,  com- 
pared with  the  intelligent  and  constant  labor 
of  engineer  and  fireman  to  guide  it  safely 
on  its  onward  conrse. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Record  article  it  is 
said  that  what  was  once  the  glory  of  the 
State  has  become  its  shame.  He  must  have 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
these  schools  who  can  say  this,  if  it  refers  to 
their  internal  management  and  organization. 
Since  having  been  put  under  the  control  of 
the  School  Department,  they  have  steadily 
increased  from  a  state  of  great  irregularities 
to  one  of  order  and  efficiency. 

If,  however,  it  is  meant  that  their  scope 
has  been  widened,  and  their  original  intent 
has  been  transcended  in  the  way  of  admit- 
ting destitute  soldiers'  children,  this  is  true. 
But  the  "shame"  here,  if  shame  it  be,  is 
by  acts  of  the  Legislature  itself.  We,  as 
officers,  have  never  inquired  into  the  means 
by  which  any  act  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
passed,  but  have  simply  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  obey  it. 

Large  sums  of  money,  we  know,  have  been 
expended  on  these  schools,  and  the  State 
has  nothing  to  show  in  brick  and  mortar, — 
no  great  building,  and  indeed  no  property 
whatever, — nothmg  but  the  patriotic  pledge 
of  our  War  Governor  fulfilled — z,  sense  of 
having  been  just  to  its  heroic  defenders,  and  a 
band  of  well  educated  soldiers'  children, 
who  otherwise  might  have  had  a  life-long 
struggle  with  illiterate  poverty  and  crime. 

T\\^&  reply  I  have  written  because  I  have 
felt  it  necessary,  and  not  because  it  has  been 
a  pleasure;  and  I  most  sincerely  welcome 
the  sternest  and  most  uncompromising  inves- 
tigation of  every  overt  and  covert  charge  to 
which  I  have  been  constrained  to  make  an- 
swer, awaiting  the  issue  with  patience,  and 
a  reverent  regard  for  ju^ice. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

£.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt  S.  a  Schools, 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  attendance  at  County  Institutes  for  1884 
and  1885.  ^he  first  column  shows  the  entire 
enrollment,  and  the  second  the  average  attend- 
ance for  each  year.  The  city  of  Reading  held 
a  separate  Institute  for  the  year  1885. 


1.  Adams.  . 

2.  Allegheny 

3.  Armstrong 

4.  Beaver .  . 

5.  Bedford  . 

6.  Berks* .  . 

7.  Blair.   .   . 

8.  Bradford  . 

9.  Bucks. .  . 

10.  Butler  .    . 

11.  Cambria.  . 

12.  Cameron  . 

13.  Carbon.    . 

14.  Centre .    . 

15.  Chester.  . 

16.  Clarion.  . 

17.  Clearfield. 

18.  Clinton.  . 

19.  Columbia. 

20.  Crawford. 

21.  Cumberland 

22.  Dauphin  . 

23.  Delaware. 

24.  Elk..  .    . 

25.  Erie  .  .    . 

26.  Fayette.   . 

27.  Forest  .    . 

28.  Franklin  . 

29.  Fulton  .  . 

30.  Greene.    . 

31.  Huntingdon 

32.  Indiana   . 

33.  Jefferson  . 

34.  Juniata.  . 

35.  Lackawanna 

36.  Lancaster. 

37.  Lawrence. 

38.  Lebanon  . 

39.  Lehigh.   . 

40.  Luzerne  . 

41.  Lycoming. 

42.  McKean  . 

43.  Mercer.   . 

44.  Mifflin.   . 

45.  Monroe    . 

46.  Montgomery 

47.  Montour .   . 

48.  Northampton 

49.  Northumberland 

50.  Perry   .   . 

51.  Pike     .    . 

52.  Potter  .    . 

53.  Schuylkill 


For  1884. 
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For  1885. 
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H5 
257 
123 
no 

452 
220 

345 

98 
240 
180 

53 
260 

72 

159 
276 

185 
165 

"3 
400 

681 

170 

214 

295 

450 
190 

140 

300 

82 

100 

345 
81 

271 

165 

145 

40 

118 

580 
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54.  Snyder.  .    .    . 

55.  Somerset.   .   . 

56.  Sullivan. .   .    . 

57.  Susquehanna. . 

58.  Tioga  .... 

59.  Union  .... 

60.  Venango  .   .    . 

61.  Warren.  .    .    , 

62.  Washington.   . 

63.  Wayne.  .    .    . 

64.  Westmoreland. 

65.  Wyoming.  .   . 

66.  York 

67.  Altoona  (city) . 
Reading  (city). 


173 

no 

III 

220 

200 

230 

120 

118 

75 

289 

200 

306 

344 

251 

376 

93 

90 

92 

239 

203 

341 

173 

151 

180 

324 

320 

3»7 

228 

'55 

203 

409 

380 

402 

200 

188 

190 

461 

423 

456 

75 

•      •      • 

75 

•      •      » 

70 
162 

107 
190 

62 

275 
300 
78 
284 
120 

300 
161 
320 

149 
421 

67 
162 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


3'^HE  following  are  the  Revised  Rules  and 
Regulations  which  are  required  by  ihe 
epartment  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  to 
be  observed  by  the  Principals  and  Managers 
and  all  others  connected  with  these  schools. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations,  made 
binding  both  upon  the  schools  and  the  in- 
spectors, the  State  Superintendent  has  re- 
ceived and  closely  examined  all  the  reports 
coming  from  the  schools,  from  the  physicians, 
and  from  the  inspectors ;  and  any  irregular- 
ities and  neglect  referred  to  in  such  reports 
he  has  always  met  with  prompt  attention. 
He  is,  of  course,  unwilling  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  official  inspectors  and 
physicians  of  the  schools  upon  himself,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  he  has  neglected  to  give 
them  prompt  attention.  The  whole  matter 
of  instruction,  however,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent has  carefully  supervised  himself. 

/. — Clothing. 

z .  The  dotbing  for  the  respective  sexes  must  be  uni- 
form in  each  institution.  It  must  be  seasonable,  of 
good  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  for  Sunday  and 
evexy-day  wear,  and  for  weekly  changes. 

2.  For  the  boys*  suits,  a  choice  of  three  colors  will 
be  allowed :  First,  a  West  Point  gray  cadet  suit,  consist- 
ing of  pants,  with  black  stripes  down  the  sides;  jacket 
buttoned  to  the  neck — Pennsylvania  State  buttons; 
cap  to  match.  Second,  dark  navy  blue  suit,  consist- 
ing of  pants  and  jacket — made  the  same  as  described 
in  gray  suit,  cap  to  match ;  or,  Third,  a  dark  blue 
jacket,  and  light  kersey  pants,  with  dark  blue  cap. 
Suits  in  the  colors  chosen  to  be  made  in  cadet  or  mil- 
tary  style. 

3.  For  the  girls,  in  winter,  a  dress  of  alpata-poplin, 
trimmed  with  blue  or  red ;  or  alpaca-poplin,  wine 
color,  blue  or  plaid,  trimmed  with  same  material  as 
quillings  or  bands ;  black  cloth  coat ;  winter  hat.  In 
summer,  a  dress  of  white  drilling,  pink  calico,  ging- 

'  ham,  or  delaine;    straw  hat,  neatly  trimmed,  ami 
summer  sacque. 

4.  Price  li^t  for  making  and  repairing  clothing : 


VOR  GMLS. 

cU. 


Sunday  dicsaea xxx> 

Every-day  dresses ....    40 

Chemises X5 

Draweis X5 


cit. 


Aprons,  low 8 

Aprons,  with  body.    .   .       .  x6 

Skirts ao 

Skirts,  with  bodies jo 


POK  BOTS. 

Pants 50 

Jackets,  winter 90 

Pants,  summer,  lined  ...  40 

Pants,  summer,  unlined.  .  30 


Jackets,  summer,  lined    .  .  50 
Jackets,  summer,  nnlinftd  .  40 

Shirts,  plain. 35 

Shirts,  imvy  style 3» 


FOE  MBNDING  8BOBS. 

For  pair  of  half-soles  ...  50 
For  pair  of  heel-taps  .  .  .  x6 
For  each  toe-up 8 

For  repairing  clothing,  actual  expense  incuned  will  only  be 
allowed. 


For  each  patch  .  .  . 
For  each  seam  sewed 


5.  Form  for  Clothing  Account, — The  following  form 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Department  for  use  in  all 
settlements  in  clothing  accounts  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year.  This  is  now  required  of  all  the  schools 
in  lieu  of  issue  rolls,  for  which  the  necessary  blanks 
are  forwarded  in  time. 

Clothing  Account, 

To  Superintendent  of  Soldiers^  Orphan  Schools: 

Sir  :  The  following  statement  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1885 : 


X884. 
June    X 

Invoice  of  goods 

rm  1«*nH 

^100 

Goods   purchased,  making   and   repairing 
clothing,  mending  shoes,  etc.,  during  the 
year,  for  which  vouchers  are  inclosed  as 
follows: 

Date. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

Amount . 

Date. 

No.  of 
voucher. 

0 
§ 

• 

X884. 
Julv  xo 

'^     X3 

"     IS 
"     aa 

Aug.  XX 

^    15 

"     aa 

e"     3^ 

X 

a 
3 

4 

1 
I 

9 
xo 

XX 

xa 

$xoo 
aoo 
xoo 
aoo 
300 
aoo 
X50 
150 
aso 
aso 
SO 
SO 

Oct.     I 

"    «5 

Nov.  xo 

Dec.    X 
"     xo 
1885. 

Jan.     X 

"     rS 
Feb.     5 
Mar.  15 
April  ao 

«3 

X4 

M 

«9 

ao 

ax 
aa 

»3 
•4 

$«So 
300 

aoo 
aoo 
xoo 
xoo 

xso 

X50 

aoo 
aoo 
X50 
xso 

#».ooo 

lapso 

4.PS* 

x88$. 

Total 
bud 

Total 
edu« 
dud 

Value 
dren 

Invoic 

of  XI 

value  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  distri- 

on 

#4,«5» 
4.000 

May  31 

amount  of  bills  presented  for 
cation   and    maintenance,   in- 
iing  clothing,  for  the  year.   .   .  ^4iOoo 

of  clothing  distributed  to  chtl- 

.................. 

t 

June    X 

"jt  of  goods  ( 
rhich  a  deta 

on  hand  , 
died  list  i 

»      •      « 

IS  inclo! 

i^.*  *   *  ■ 

^So 

ss  : 


County  of ) 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  j 

Personally  appeared  before  me, of 

Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  who,  being 

duly  .  .  .  ,  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of 
the  clothing  account  of  said  school ;  that  the  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  purchased  as  represented  by  the  above 
vouchers,  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools ;  and  that  these  supplies  have  actually  been 
distributed  to,  and  used  by,  the  pupils  under  his  care 
during  the  year. 

....  and  subscribed  '\ 

before  me,  this  .  .  .  day  V  .  Fri$uipal  or  Manager. 
of .    .      188  .  J 


Approved 
.    .  188 


day  of  1 


j       Inspector. 

These  directions  as  to  clothing,  except  so  far  as  the 
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general  rules  relating  to  it  and  the  kinds  suggested 
are  concerned,  have  no  reference  to  the  church  homes, 
which  receive  only  ^loo  and  ^115  for  the  instruction 
and  maintenance  of  each  child.  In  their  cases,  the 
children  must  be  clothed  subject  to  inspection,  and  ' 
no  special  accounts  need  be  kept  or  rendered. 

//. — Amounts  Allowed  for  Education  and  Mainte- 
nance, 

I.  To  the  institutions  named  below,  I150  per  an- 
num will  be  allowed  for  each  child  above  ten  years 
of  age,  and  ^115  for  each  child  of  less  than  that  age, 
viz :  Chester  Springs,  Dayton,  Harford,  Lincoln  In- 
stitution, Mansfield,  McAllisterville,  Mercer,  Mount 
Joy,  Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  Uniontown  and 
White  Hall. 

To  the  several  asylums  and  church  homes  that 
have  never  received  any  appropriation  from  the 
State,  $115  per  annum  will  be  allowed  for  each  child. 

To  the  several  asylums  and  church  homes  that 
have  received,  at  any  time,  appropriations  from  the 
State,  f  100  per  annum  will  be  allowed  for  each  child. 

It  will  be  observed,  upon  examination,  that  these 
allowances  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Assembly,  and  they  cannot  be  departed  from.  The 
authorities  of  the  several  institutions  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly  in  making  up  their  quarterly 
bills. 

III.—Rules  Relating  to  Charges, 

1.  Children  discharged  on  orders  or  transfers  may 
be  charged  for  until  they  leave  the  institution. 

2.  No  charge  can  be  allowed  for  children  until 
they  actually  enter  the  institution. 

3.  No  allowances  for  pay  can  be  made  for  children 
entering  an  institution  without  orders  from  this  De- 
partment. 

4.  Pupils  who  are  absent  from  school  more  than 
three  (3)  days,  either  with  or  without  leave,  except 
at  the  regular  vacations,  are  not  to  be  charged  for  on 
the  quarterly  bills  for  said  absence. 

5.  All  applications  for  leave  of  absence,  with  the 
length  of  time  specified,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Prin- 
cipal or  Manager  indorsed  thereon,  must  be  for- 
warded to  this  Department  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

6.  Pay  will  be  allowed  for  the  time  a  pupil  is  fur- 
loughed  in  accordance  herewith. 

IV.—Food, 

No  regular  bill  of  fare  will  be  prescribed.  All  the 
schools  and  homes  will  certainly  provide  food  for 
their  children  that  is  proper  in  variety,  healthful  in 
kind,  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  nothing  more  is 
desired. 

V, — Sleeping  Apartments. 

Care  must  b?  taken  that  the  sleeping  apartments 
are  well  ventilated  and  not  over-crowded.  The  beds 
and  bedding  must  be  clean  and  comfortable. 

VI. — Industries. 

The  industries  so  long  in  force  in  the  schools, 
which  have  given  Systematic  employment  to  the  pu- 
pils  of  both  sexes  during  the  past  years,  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future.  'Hie  work  done  will  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  annual  examinations. 

Vll.^Course  of  Study. 

First  Grade. — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing on  slates,  oral  exercises  in  numbers,  object  les- 
sons. 

Second  Grade, — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
drawing  on  slates,  mental  arithmetic,  four  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  written  arithmetic,  object  lessons. 

Third  Grade. — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  draw- 


ing, mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
object  lessons. 

Fourth  Grade. — Same  as  for  third  grade. 

Fifth  Grade. — Same  as  for  fourth  grade,  with  the 
addition  of  grammar. 

Sixth  Grade. — Same  as  for  fifth  grade,  with  the  ^ 
addition  of  history  of  United  •States. 

Seventh  Grade. — Spelling,  reading,  book-keeping, 
elementary  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  history  of 
United  States,  physiology. 

Eighth  Grade. — Reading,  algebra  or  geometry, 
grammar,  Constitution  of  United  States,  natural  phil- 
osophy, or  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  gen- 
erally. 

Vocal  music,  declamation,  composition,  and  in- 
struction in  morals  and  manners,  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  whole  course. 

Drills  in  military  tactics  must  be  systematically 
kept  up  in  all  the  institutions  where  there  are  boys 
over  ten  years  of  age.  The  boys  in  all  the  schools 
will  be  expected  to  be  proficient  in  the  <*  School  of 
the  Company." 

The  studies  of  the  course  must  be  freauently  re- 
viewed as  the  pupils  proceed.  Bible  classes  and 
Sunday-schools,  as  organized  in  all  the  schools,  must 
be  continued,  but  sectarian  instruction  carefully 
aroided,  except  where  the  children  are  all  of  one  de- 
nomination. 

Object  lessons,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  general 
information  can  be  imparted  and  valuable  instruction 
given  in  the  elements  of  the  different  sciences,  must 
constitute  an  important,  feature  of  the  course. 

VIIL— Reports, 

1.  The  customary  weekly  reports  must  be  furnished 
at  the  close  of  each  week  on  the  prescribed  form. 

2.  The  quarterly  reports,  with  the  lists  as  specified 
on  the  blank,  must  be  forwarded  with  the  bills  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

3.  The  annual  instruction  report,  similar  to  the  one 
made  the  present  year,  must  be  made  out  at  the  close 
of  the  schdol  term  in  July  and  promptly  forwarded. 

4.  An  annual  report  in  writing,  giving  an  account 
of  the  progress  and  improvements  made  during  the 
year,  and  the  sanitary,  industrial,  educational,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  institution,  and  any  additional 
information  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  communicate, 
must  be  made.  This  report  should  be  on  file  in  this 
Department  not  later  than  August  15th. 

5.  Each  schpol  must  furnish,  on  or  before  August 
1st  in  each  year,  as  complete  a  list  in  alphabetical 
order  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  of  all  children  who 
have  gone  from  it  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  year 
ended  May  31st  previous,  giving  occupations,  etc., 
since  leaving  school. 

All  the  reports  due  the  Department  from  any  insti- 
tution must  be  on  file  in  the  form  required  before  its 
bills  are  approved  or  paid. 

IX. — Regulations, 

1.  Pnncipals  and  managers  have  authority  to  per- 
mit children  to  visit  their  homes  for  a  period  of  three 
days,  but  no  longer,  without  consulting  this  Depart- 
ment, and  need  not  note  such  absences  on  weekly  re- 
ports. 

2.  Parents  or  guardians  must  limit  their  visits  at 
the  schools  to  one  day  in  length,  and  will,  while 
there,  sustain  no  intimate  relations  with  any  children 
except  their  own. 

3.  Distant  relatives  and  near  acquaintances  are  not 
expected  to  visit  the  children,  but  may  visit  the 
schools  as  the  general  public  have  a  right  to  do,  and 
are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 
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4.  Smoking  is  not  allowed  on  the  premises  of  any 
of  the  schools  or  homes. 

5.  Principals  and  managers  will  see  that  the  fore- 
going regulations  are  rigidly  enforced. 

X' — Inspections, 

1.  All  the  schools  will  he  visited  and  carefully  in- 
spected by  the  State  Inspectors  as  heretofore,  who 
will  render  detailed  reports  on  the  blanks  prepared 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  It  will  be  their  duty  at  each  visitation  to  call, 
the  roll  and  see  that  absentees  are  properly  noted  on 
the  weekly  reports  of  the  schools  to  this  Department. 

3.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Lady  Inspector  at  each 
quarterly  visitation  carefully  to  compare  all  bills  of 
goods  purchased  since  heV  previous  visit,  as  to  quality 
and  price.  If  found  correct  and  she  shall  be  satisfied 
the  same  have  been  or  are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children,  she  will  then  approve  said  bill  or 
bills,  with  date  of  approval. 

4.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Male  Inspector,  at  a 
special  visit  to  be  made  between  the  15th  and  31st  of 
May  in  each  year,  to  reexamine  all  bills  of  goods  pur- 
chased and  issued  during  the  year,  together  with  the 
invoice  of  goods  on  hand  and  not  issu^  to  the  pupils. 

If  they  are  found  correct  and  properly  noted  on 
the  statement  {z.  form  of  which  is  given  under  Cloth- 
ing account),  ne  will  then  approve  the  account  for 
the  year  as  rendered  by  the  principal,  and  direct  it  to 
be  forwarded  to  this  Department.  The  inspectors 
have  full  authority  to  require  the  correction  of  all  de- 
ficiencies. 


DURING  TEN  YEARS. 


1.  Chester  Springs. 

2.  Dayton  .... 

3.  Harford ;    .    .    . 

4.  Lincoln  Inst  .    . 

5.  Mansfield  .    .    . 

6.  McAlisterville.  . 

7.  Mercer  .... 

8.  Mt.  Joy  ...    . 

9.  Northern  Home. 

10.  Uniontown.   .    . 

11.  White  Hall.  .   . 
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APPLICATIONS  AND  ADMISSIONS. 


SOLDIERS    ORPHANS — CLASS  NO.  I. 


Directions  to  be  Observed  in  Filling  up  AppU^ 
cations  for  Admission  to  S.  O.  Schools, 

THE  following  are  the  forms  for  application 
in  Class  No.  i,  which  applies  only  to  the  or- 
phan children  of  deceasea  soldiers  or  sailors. 
Under  an  act  of  Assembly  approved  May  2ist» 
1885,  the  rules  heretofore  governing  the  prepa- 
ration of  testimony  in  support  of  applications 
for  the  admission  to  school  of  deceasea  soldiers' 
or  sailors'  children,  are  so  modified  that  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  prove : 

/. — That  the  father  of  the  child  or  children 
was  a  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy ;  according  to  certificate  as  follows : 

Application  for  Admission, 

To  E.  E.  Higbce,  Superintendent  of  destitute  or- 
phans of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania : 

I,  as  of  — ^—  ,  do  hereby  apply 

—  education  and  maintenance  in 


for  an  order  for  — 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
**  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  accept  the  do- 
nation of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,"  ap- 
proved the  6th  day  of  May,  1864,  and  of  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  orphans 
of  the  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State,  ap- 
proved March  22,  A.  D.  1865,  and  on  condition  of 
the  granting  of  said  order,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  orphan  above 
named,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  for  carrying 
said  acts  into  effect,  I  do  hereby  resign  and  transfer  ^ 
to  said  Superintendent  and  to  his  successors  in  office, 
the  custody,  care,  and  control  of  said  orphan  for  said 

purpose  till arrive  at  the  full  age  of  sixteen 

years. 

In  furtherance  whereof,  I  hereunto  append  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  said  orphan^ 
with  my  signature  and  affidavit  thereto : 


Statement. 


was  bom  on 


The  above  named 

the  —  day  of  ,  eighteen  hundred  and  ; 

now   resides  in  Common  School   District, 


county,  Penna. ;  is  the 


of 


is  in  destitute  circumstances. 


and 

being  dependent  for  support  on 

The  father  of  this  orphan  was  an  actual  resident 

of county,  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  the  month 

of  ,  186  ,  he as  a in  Company  — , 

Regiment, and  died  at ,  on  the 

day  of  .  18     ,  from . 


The  said  father  was  of  the 


denomination 


in  religion,  and  the  subscriber  accordingly  desires 
that  his  orphan  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  same  creed 
and  observances. 

Witness  present : 


P.O., 


Pa.,  ss: 


(^ounty  Plft. 


Personally  appeared  before  me. 


^    »  ,  m 

and  for  said  county,  the  above  subscribed , 

who  being  duly does  say  that  the  facts  set  forth 

in  the  foregoing  statement  are  true  to  the  best  of  — > 
knowledge  and  belief.     In  testimony  whereof,  I  have 

hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of  • , 

188  .  [SSAL.] 
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Certificate  by  School  Directors. 


Common  School  Di^rict, 
county,  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing  application 
and  statement  were  duly  laid  before  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  district,  and  having  been 
carefully  examined,  are  tound  to  be  true  and  correct, 
so  far  as  the  facts  are  known  to  this  Board.  The 
orphan  therem  named  is  accordingly  recommended 
as  a  proper  person  for  education  and  maintenance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

Signed  and  attested  by  order  of  the  Bioard,  this 

day  of ,  1 88-. 

,  President. 


-,  Secretary. 


Note. — If  the  mother  has  re- married,  this  applica- 
tion must  be  executed  by  a  guardian. 


//. — That  he  is  now  dead ;  the  cause  and  date 
of  death  to  be  certified  to  by  the  physician  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  In  case  of  ac- 
cidental death  a  certificate  of  the  coroner  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  should  be  supplied,  or  such 
other  testimony  as  can  be  obtained. 


Physician's  Certificate. 
vss: 


State  of 
County  of 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  said  county, 

,  M.  D.,  who  being  duly  -^—  according  to 

law  doth  depose  and  say,  that  I  did  attend 


•,  the  father  of  the  child  or  children  named  in 
the  accompanying  papers,  during  his  last  sickness. 

Said  disease  was ,  from  which  the  said  ■ 

died  on  the day  of  — *- ,  A.  D.  188-, 

and  further  deponent  saith  not. 

,  M.  D., 

P.  O., 

Co., ,  Pa. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this day  of 

,  A.  D.  188-. 


-,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


///. — That  his  family  is  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. 

Supplement  to  Form  No,  /. 

I.  What  was  the  father's  name?  2.  Give  the  com- 
pany and  number  of  his  rq^ment;  3.  Give  the  date 
•of  his  enlistment  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  4.  Give  the 
date  of  his  discharge ;  5.  State  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
charge; 6.  Give  the  dale  of  his  death;  7.  Give 'the 
name  of  the  physician  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  who  must  make  affidavit  as  to  the  cause  and 
date  of  death  on  prescribed  form,  to  be  returned  with 
application  for  admission ;  8.  Did  he  receive  a  pen- 
sion? If  so,  give  the  number  of  certificate  and 
amount  received  per  month ;  9.  If  he  was  not  a  pen- 
^oner,  explain  why  not  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  10. 
Did  he  leave  an  estate  real  or  personal  ?  If  so,  for- 
ward, with  this,  assessor's  certificate  of  valuation ;  1 1. 
If  estate  is  incumbered,  give  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  incumbrance;  Upon  whom  is  the  child  or 
children  now  dependent  ? 

[Each  of  the  above  questions,  etc.,  is  followed  by 
blank  space  for  full  and  detailed  information  upon 
the  points  here  named.  This  is  duly  signed,  and 
oath  is  then  taken  before  a  clerk  of  the  court,  notary 
public,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements  here  made.] 


General  Affidavits  in  the  form  given  below  are  re- 
quired in  evidence  from  comrades,  neighbors,  and 
others : 

State  of     \  ^ 

County  of /  ^ ' 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  for  the  admission 
of  the  minor  child  —  of ,  to  a  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School. 

On  this day  of ,  188  ,  personally  ap- 


peared before  me,  a 


in  and  for  the  aforesaid 


county,  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 

resident  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State 

of ,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  declare  in  relation 


to  aforesaid  case,  as  follows : 
further  declare  that 


no  interest  in  said 


case  and not  concerned  in  its  prosecution. 

Attest,  when  any  affiant  signs  by  mark.  (2  persons.) 

Signature 

of 
Afiiants. 


} 


{ 


NoTB. — Testimony  in  thb  blank  must  refer  particularly  to 
the  service  of  the  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
present  condition  of  his  family  as  to  destitution.  As  these 
points  must  be  clearly  established  in  all  cases,  whether  the  sol- 
dier is  living  or  dead,  evidence  must  be  direct  and  conclusive. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  by  the 
above  named  affiant  ,  and  I  certify  that  I  read  the 

said  affidavit  to  said  affiant  and  acquainted with 

its  contents  before executed  the  same. 

I  further  certify  that  I  am  in  no  wise  interested  in 
said  case,  nor  am  I  concerned  in  its  prosecution ;  and 

that  said  affiant personally  known  to  me,  and 

that credible  person  . 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day 

of ,  188  . 


[Sign  here.] 


NoTB. — This  should  be  sworn  to  before  a  Clerk  of  Court, 
Notary  Public,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


SOLDIERS    ORPHANS — CLASS  NO.  II. 

The  following  are  the  forms  for  application  in 
Class  No.  2,  which  applies  to  the  children  of 
permanently  disabled  soldiers  or  sailors : 

Here  a  competent  physician  must  make  a 
careful  professional  examination  of  the  case, 
and,  unaer  oath  or  affirmation,  state  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  or  disability,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  his  judgment,  caused  it. 
On  this  point  the  law  is  imperative.  The  line 
of  testimony  must  extend  back  to  the  date  of 
discharge  from  the  army  or  navy.  Corrob- 
orative testimony  must  be  furnished  by  the  offi- 
cers under  whom  he  served,  by  the  soldiers  or 
sailors  who  knew  him,  and  weight  will  be  ^ven 
to  the  testimony  of  reputable  citizens  acquainted 
with  the  case  before  and  since  the  war.  It  must 
be  stated  whetlfer  the  father  is  a  pensioner,  and 
if  so,  the  amount  and  number  of  certificate.  If 
not,  the  reason  why  must  be  |^ven.  It  must 
also  be  clearly  proven  that  he  is,  by  reason  of 
his  disability,  unable  properly  to  educate  and 
maintain  his  family,  and  that  they  are  m' desti- 
tute circumstances. 

The  law  requires  all  applications  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  Board  of  School  Directors. 
This  can  only  be  done  when  the  Board  is  in 
session,  after  full  consideration,  by  a  resolution 
placed  upon  the  minutes.  The  signatures  of 
the  officers  of  a  School  Board  obtained  without 
the  auUiority  of  the  Board  have  no  validity. 
They  destroy  the  legality  of  the  paper  to  which 
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th6y  are  attached.  Boards  of  directors  before 
approving  an  application  are  expected  to  enquire 
as  to  its  merits  in  all  respects. 

Application  for  Admission, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  destitute  orphans  of  per- 
manently disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania : 

Sir  : — I,  as  the  father  of ,  do  here- 
by apply  for  an  order  for education  and  main- 
tenance in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  accept 
the  donation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany/' approved  the  6th  day  of  May,  1864,  and  of 
the  act  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  desti- 
tute orphans  of  the  deceased  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of 
the  State,  approved  March  22,  A.  D.  1865,  and  its 
supplements;  and  on  condition  of  the  granting  of 
said  order,  and  in  consideration  of  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  child  above  named,  according  to 
the  plan  adopted  for  carrying  said  acts  into  effect,  I 
do  hereby  resign  and  transfer  to  said  Superintendent 
and  to  his  successors  in  office,  the  custody,  care,  and 

control  of  said  child  for  said  purpose  till arrival 

at  the  full  age  of  sixteen  years.        *        ♦        * 

In  furtherance  whereof,  I  hereunto  append  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  said  child, 
with  my  signature  and  affidavit  thereto. 


My 


Statement, 

-,  was  bom  on  the 


with  me  in 


-,  eighteen  hundred  and 


—  day  of 
he  now  resides 


Common  School  District, 


county,  Peni^sylvania. 

In  consequence  off  (Here  state  fully  the  character 
of  wounds  or  sickness,  and  extent  of  disability),  I 
am  now  in  destitute  circumstances  and  am  unable  to 

afford  the  said  _— proper  education  and 

maintenance.     I  was  an  actual  resident  of  

county,  Penna.,  where,  in  the  month  of ,  186  , 

I  enlisted  into  Company ,  -: Regiment, , 

and  by  reason  of  (here  state  fully  the  cause  of  your 
discharge  from  the  service),  was  honorably  discharged 

from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at ,  on 

the day  of  ,  186  ,  being  at  the  time  in 

rank  a . 

I  would  further  state  that  I  am  of  the 
nomination  in  religion,  and  accordingly  desire  that 
this  child  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  same  creed  and 
observances. 

Witness  present :  X 


de- 


P.  O., 


Pa.,  ss: 


county.  Pa. 
—  in  and  for 


Personally  appeared  before  me,  — 

said   county,   the  above  subscribed , 

who  being  duly ,  does  say  that  the  facts  set  forth 

in  the  foregoing  statement  are  true  to  the  best  of 


knowledge  and  belief.     In  testimony  whereof,  I  have 

hereunto  set  my  hand  and   seal,  this  day  of 

,  188  . .     [seal.] 

Certificate  by  School  Directors, 

Common  School  District, 

county,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing  application 
and  statement  were  duly  laid  before  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  district,  and  having  been 
carefully  examined,  are  found  to  be  true  and  correct, 
so  far  as  the  facts  are  known  to  this  Board.  The 
child  therein  named  is  accordingly  recommended  as 

t  State  fully  the  character  of  the  sickness,  the  nature  of  the 
wounds,  or  extent  of  disability.    %  Two,  if  mark  is  made. 


a  proper  person  for  education  and  maintenance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  on  the  subject. 

Signed  and  attested  by  order  of  the  Board,  this 

day  of 1  188  . 

'. ,  President 


•,  Secretary. 


Physician*  s  Affidavit, 
To  be  executed  in  case  the  father  is  sick  or  disabled. 

Take  NcHce.-'ThM  affidavit  should^  if  possible,  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  affiant;  the  marginal  uistnictioos  {Note* 
found  herewith)  should  be  car^Dy  observed  before  writinif  out 
the  sutement.  All  the  &cts  in  ifossession  of  the  affiant  as  to 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  disability  should  be  fully  set 
forth,  and  the  dates  of  treatment  should  be  spedfiaHy  given.  If 
the  affidavit  is  prepared  from  memoranda  in  possession  of  the 
physician,  that  fact  should  be  stated. 

I  am  a  Physician  in  regular  practice  and  now  re- 
side  at  ,  — '- County,  Pa.     I  have   made 

188  ,  a  careful  professional  examina- 
•,  and  find  his  sickness  or  disa- 


tion  of 


bility  to  be  as  follows :     (Here  give  full  statement  of 
the  case.) 

I  further  certify  that  the  sickness  or  disability  of 
the  said • —  ^— ^—  was  caused  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  or  in  consequence  of  that 
service. 

M.  D. 

,  Pa.,  ss  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  ^— ^—  -^—  in 


and  for  said  county,  the  above  subscribed 

,  a  physician  in  good  standing,  who  being  duly 
does  say  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  forgo- 
ing statement  are  true  to  the  best  of  ^— ^—  knowledge 
and  beUef. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  seal  tHis day  of .  18 — . 

[seal.] 

Aii/M.— The  Physician's  Affidavit  should  show  the  following 
iacts: 

z.  Whether  or  not  he  knew  the  soldier  prior  to  enlistment; 
the  length  of  time  he  has  known  him :  how  intimately,  and 
what  opportunities  he  has  had  of  observing  his  physical  condi- 
tion, whether  as  his  family  physician  or  as  a  neighbor;  and 
how  near  he  has  lived  to  htm.    If  he  knew  that  the  soldier 


a  sound  man  at  enlistment,  he  should  so  state,  adding,  if  true» 
that  had  he  been  unsound  ne  would  have  known  it. 

a.  If  he  treated  claimant  while  in  the  service  either  as  his 
regimental  surgeon  or  while  claimant  was  home  on  furiou^^ 
that  fact  should  l)e  stated.  The  claimant's  physical  condition 
at  such  times  shoul  t  l)e  clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
his  disability  and  dates  of  ts^tment. 

3.  If  he  has  treated  soldier  since  discharge  he  should  so  state 
giving  the  date  of  his  first  treatment ;  what  his  physical  condi- 
tion was  at  the  time,  with  a  complete  dia^osis  ot  the  disabil- 
ity ;  the  period  during  which  he  treated  htm^  should  be  stated 
with  dates,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  prescriptions. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  claimant  has  been  aUe  to  pqfoim 
msCnual  labor  since  discharge. 


Supplement  to  Form  No,  2, 

Additional  testimony,  questions  to  be  answered  \rj 
a  sick  or  disabled  soldier  applying  for  the  admission 
of  his  children : 

I.  What  is  your  name?  2.  In  what  company  and 
regiment  did  you  serve?  3.  When  did  you  enter  the 
service?  4.  When  were  you  discharged ?  5.  What 
caused  your  discharge  ?  6.  Does  your  disability  re- 
sult from  a  wound,  or  a  disease  contracted  while  yet 
in  the  service  ?  7.  If  from  a  wound,  describe  it, 
and  state  when  and  where  it  was  received  ?  8.  If 
from  a  disease,  describe  it,  and  state  when  and  where 
it  was  contracted  ?  9.  Are  you  a  pensioner?  If  so» 
give  the  number  of  your  certificate  and  the  amount 
you  receive  per  month.  10.  If  you  do  not  receive 
a  pension,  give  the  reason.  11.  Were  you  at  an/ 
time,  while  in  the  field,  off  duty  or  confined  to  a  ho&- 
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pital  because  of  your  wound  or  disease  ?  12.  Have 
you  cpndnued  to  suffer,  and  are  you  now  suffering, 
with  the  same  wound  or  disease?  13.  Give  the 
name  of  the  physician  by  whom  you  have  been  per- 
sonally examined  as  to  the  cause  of  your  sickness  or 
disability,  and  state  whether  he  has  made  the  re- 
quired affidavit  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  14.  Are 
there  surgeons,  officers,  or  soldiers  acquainted  with 
you  in  the  army  who  would  corroborate  the  above 
statement  by  sworn  testimony?  If  so,  give  their 
names,  and  have  them  do  it  on  the  form  sent  here- 
with. 15*  If  this  cannot  be  done,  are  there  physi- 
cians or  responsible  citizens  who  would  swear  Uiat 
you  were  suffering  with  said  wound  or  disease  when 

Sou  returned  from  the  army,  and  are  yet  suffering  in 
ke  manner?  If  so,  give  their  names,  and  have 
them  do  it  on  the  form  sent  herewith.  16.  What 
property  do  you  possess  ?  17.  What  is  your  occupa- 
tion, and  in  what  way  does  your  disability  interfere 
with  you  in  following  it?  18.  What  other  evidence 
do  you  rely  upon  to  prove  that  your  disability  was 
contracted  while  in  the  service  ? 

[Each  question  as  above  is  followed  by  blank  space 
for  full  information  upon  points  here  named.  The 
paper  is  duly  signed,  and  oath  to  the  truth  of  its  state- 
ments is  made  in  proper  form  before  a  clerk  of  the 
court,  notary  public,  or  justice  of  the  peace.] 


ss 


General  Affidavits  of  the  form  here  given  are  re- 
quired in  evidence  from  comrades,  neighbors,  and 
others: 

State  of     \ 

County  of / 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  for  the  admission 
of  the  minor  child of _  to  a  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School. 

Qn  this  day  of ,  188  ,  personally 

appeared  before  me,  a ^— ^—  in  and  for  the 

aforesaid  county,  duly  authorized  to  administer,  oaths, 

^— ^— resident  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

and  State  of ,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 

declare    in    relation  to  aforesaid  case,  as  follows: 
(Here  follows  Statement  in  full.) 

further  declare  that 

said  case  and  — —  not  concerned  in  its 


in 
tion. 


no  interest 
prosecu- 


} 


{ 


Attest,  when  any  affidavit  is  signed  by  mark.  (2 
persons.) 

Signature 

of 
Affiants. 

A^/r.— Testimony  in  this  blank  mast  refer  particuUirly  to  the 
service  of  the  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  the  present 
condition  of  his  fiunily  as  to  destitution.  As  these  points  must 
be  clearly  established  in  all  cases,  whether  the  soldier  is  living 
or  dead,  the  evidence  must  be  direct  and  conclusive.  This 
should  be  sworn  to  before  a  clerk  of  the  court,  notary  public, 
or  justice  of  the  peace. 

After  all  the  evidence  indicated  by  the  above 
blanks,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  de- 
manded, is  thoroughly  examined,  the  case  is  either 
approved  or  rejected,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  at 
once  notified.  In  cases  approved,  whenever  circum- 
stances will  allow,  the  following  order  is  issued, 
which  admits  the  child  upon  i4)plication  at  the  school. 


To 


Order  for  Admission — Class  No,  /. 

— — -,  Soldiers'   Orphan  School    at 

-.     Please  admit ,  bom  on  the 

18 — ,  the  ,  of  ,  late  a  in 

,  to  be  main- 


Company  — ,  — ■—  Regiment  of 

tained  and  taught  in  your  Institution  in  conformity  to 


the  provisions  of  the  att  entitled  '<  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  destitute  children  of  permanently  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State,"  till shall 

be  removed  by  my  order,  or  that  of  my  successors. 

The  father  of  this  orphan  was  of denomina- 

tion  of  religion,  and  the desires  his  orphan 

shall  be  trained  up  in  the  same  creed  and  observ- 
ances. You  will,  therefore,  allow  the  minister  or 
ather  authorised  representatives  of  this  denomination 
to  impart  tiie  proper  religious  instiruction  to  his  or- 
phan, and  prohibit  h —  instruction  in  any  other  de- 
nominational catechism  or  creed.  Nothing  shall, 
however,  be  done  to  prevent  h —  from  attaching 
h — self,  at  the  proper  age,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
mother  or  guardian,  to  the  church  of  h —  choice  at 
h —  former  residence,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Mrs. ,  his ,  now  resides    in  , 


county. 


£.  E.  HiGBEE,  Supt. 


To 


Order  for  Admission — Class  No,  2, 

,  Soldiers*   Orphan  School,  at 

-.    Please  admit ,  bom  on  the 

18 — ,  the  »—  of  ,  late  a      t  in 


Company  — , Regiment  of 


to 


t; 


main- 


tained and  taught  in  your  Institution  in  conformity 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitied  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  destitute  children  of  permanenUy 

disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State,'*  till 

shall  be  removed  by  my  order,  or  that  of  my  succes- 
sor in  office. 

The  father  of  this  child  is  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  religion,  and  he  desires  said  child  trained 
up  in  the  same  creed  and  observances.  You  will 
therefore  allow  the  minister  or  other  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  this  denomination  to  impart  the  proper 
religious  instraction,  and  prohibit  h —  instruction  in 
any  other  denominational  catechism  or  creed.  Noth- 
ing shall,  however,  be  dqne  to  prevent  h —  from  at- 
taching h — self,  at  the  proper  age,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  to  the  church  of  h —  choice  at  h — 
former  residence,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Mr.  -^— now  resides  in County, 

— .  E.  E.  HiGBBE,  Supt, 


Application  for  a  Discharge, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  S,  O,  Schools: 

of , 


Sir  :  I,  the 


do  hereby  make  ap- 


plication for  h —  discharge  from  the  custody,  care, 
and  control  which  you  now  possess  by  virtue  of  the 
act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute 
orphans  of  the  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the 
destitute  children  of  permanently  disabled  soldiers 
of  the  State,'*  approved  April  9, 1867  ;  i"  furtherance 
whereof,  I  hereto  append  the  following  statement  of 
facts,  with  signature  and  affidavit  thereto  : 

Statement, 

The  above  named  ^— ^  was  bora  on  the 

day  oi^ ,  18 — ,  and  was  a  resident  of 


county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  application  foe 
admission  to  school  was  made,  and  is  at  this  time  a 
pupil  in  the . 

And  I  further  declare  that  my  reasons  for  asking 
for  the  discharge  of  said  child  are . 

And  further,  that  I  now  have  in  my  possession  am- 
ple means  for  h-—  education  and  maintenance. 
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and  subscribed  before  me,  this 


-,  iS— . 


day  of 


p,  a, 


— -  Qmniy,  Pa. 

Certificate  by  School  Directors. 

Common  School  District, 

County^  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  hereby  certified,  that  the  foregoing  application 
and  statement  were  duly  laid  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  above-named  district,  and,  having  been 
carefully  examined,  are  found  to  be  true  and  correct, 
as  far  as  the  facts  are  known  to  this  board.  The  or- 
phan therein  named  is  accordingly  recommended  for 
discharge,  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Signed  and  attested,  by  order  of  the  board,  this 

—, —  day  of  ,  1 88-. 

,  President. 


',  Secretary. 


Covering  the  cases  that  have  been  admitted  are  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  elsewhere  given,  together  with 
other  special  official  circulars  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  the  various  schools  as  the  neceteities  of  the  case 
may  require,  as,  for  instance,  requiring  vaccination 
when  the  small  pox  was  declared  epidemic,  relating 
to  the  matter  of  fire  escapes,  etc. 


FORMS  OF  REPORTS. 


THE  following  are  the  forms  of  reports  made 
statedly  to  uie  Department  of  Soldiers*  Or- 
phans. These  reports  are  all  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment. They  are  carefully  examined  when 
received,  and  afterwards  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire ;  and  it  is  upon  their  showing,  in  general 
and  in  detail,  that  the  Superintendent  must,  for 
the  most  part,  rely  in  forming  his  estimate  of  the 
condition  and  character  of  3ie  several  schools : 

REPORT  OF  OFFICIAL  INSPECTORS. 

To  the  Supt.  S,  O.  Schools  : 

Sir  :  The  following  is  the  report  of  my  in- 
spection of  the , 

made ,  i88 — . 


Ground*. 

Extent^ 

Condition  of  grounds  and 
surroundings 

BuildiMgt. 
Condition  as  to  repair  .  .   . 

Adaptation  to  the  purpose  . 
FumHur* 

General  condition  of  furni- 
ture  

Condition  of  beds  and  bed- 
ding    

Conoition  of  tables  and  table 
furniture 

Condition  of  school  furni* 
ture 

Ckildrtn. 

Number  of  chiidren  present. 
Condition  as  to  health  .   .   . 
Condition  as  to  cleanliness. 
Condition  as  to  morals.   .  . 

Food. 

Condition  ot  the  food  .  .   . 

Mucellatuou*  Rtmark*.- 


Clotking. 
Condition  as  to  quantity.    . 
Condition  as  to  qusdity    .  . 

Tkt  School. 
Number  of  teachers  .... 
Character  of  the  teaching  . 
Advancement  of  the  puptls. 

Dbcipline 

TNo.    of    books   in 

Read-  ^      library 

ing:    '  No.  of  periodicals 
(^     taken 

Indutirial  Facilitio*. 
Number  of  employes  .  .  . 
Condition  of  the  I  Boys  .   . 
industries:       (Girls  .  . 

MortU  and  Rtligwut  Ad- 
vantages. 
Moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  .   . 

Tko  InUiitUionasa  Wholt. 
Condition  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole 

Improvement    Since    Pre- 
vious Visit. 
Degree  of  progress  in  im- 
provement. 


Inspector  S.  O.  Schools. 


Instructions  Jo  Inspectors. 

1.  Except  where  positive  results  are  reqaired,  the 
inspectors  will  fill  up  the  blanks  with  the  numbers  1 , 2, 
3, 4,  5,  6,  and  7,  meaning  respectively,  very good^good^ 
tolerably  goodf  middlings  rather  poor,  poar^  very  poor, 

2.  The  inspectors  are  directed  to  point  out,  on  the 
spot,  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  institutions,  what 
they  may  think  requires  amendment,  and  insist  upon 
the  needed  changes. 

3.  Details  which  cannot  be  properly  expressed  in 
the  report  should  be  promptly  communicated  to  the 
Superintendent,  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

To  the  Supt.  S.  O.  Schools  : 

Sir:  The  following  report  is  submitted  for 
the  week  ending ,  188 — . 


Number  on  roll  as  per  last  leport. 
Number  admitted  on  order  .  .  . 
Number  admitted  on  transfer   .  . 


Total 

Number  dischaiged  on  age  .  . 
Number  discharged  on  order  . 
Number  discharged  on  transfer 
Deaths 


Total  on  roll 

Number  absent  with  leave.   . 
Number  absent  without  leave 


Number  present,  males, — ;  females,  —  ;  totaL 


NoTB.— The  blanks  to  be  filled  in  all  cases  with  names  and 
dales. 


-,  PrincipcU, 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

To  the  Supt.  S.  O.  Schools  : 

Sir;  The  following  report  is  submitted  for 
the  quarter  ending ,  188 — . 


I.  Statistical  Summary. 

Number  admitted  from  commencement  on  order. 
Number  admitted  from  commencement  on  trans- 
fer  

Total 

Number  discharged  from  commeneement  on  age. 

Number  discharged  from  commencement  on 
transfer 

Number  discharged  from  commencement  on  or- 
der  

Deaths 


Totol 

Number  remaining  on  roll, 


xsa- 


II.  Quarterly  Report. 

Number  on  roll  as  per  last  quarterly  report 

Number  admitted  on  order 

Number  admitted  on  transfer 


Total 

Number  discharged  on  age  .  . 
Number  discharged  on  order  . 
Number  duchazged  on  transfer 

Deaths 

Number  remaining  on  roll,  •— — 
Number  absent  with  leave.   .   . 


xS8- 


Number  absent  without  leave 

Number  present,  males,  — ;  females,  — ;  total. 


ist  of  children  dischai^ed.  with  dates  and  causes,    a. 
children  transferred,  with  dates.    3.  List  of  deaths,  with 


NoTB.— Accompanying  this  report  there  must  be  sent,  on 
sheets  the  same  sixe  as  this  form,  a  report  from  the  physician  of 
the  institution,  and  lists  as  follows 

z.  List 
List  of  ch 

dates,  and  diseases  causing  the  same.  4!  List  of  childrm  ad 
mitted,  with  dates.  5.  List  of  absentees,  with  the  date  of  lear- 
ing  school  and  returning,  and  cause  of  absence.  6.  List  of 
teachers.    7.  List  of  employ^.    8.  List  of  notable  visitors. 

The  Superintendent  will  also  be  thankful  fbr  any  additional 
information  that  may  be  calculated  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
the  condition  and  working  of  the  instituuon. 

1 ^  Principal, 


I886.J 


LITERAR  Y  DEPARTMENT. 
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ONE  of  the  busiest  of  our  literary  men  is  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  But  his  industry 
shows  itself  more  in  the  quality  than  in  the 
number  of  his  published  works — for  less  than 
a  dozen  volumes  contain  them  all.  But  such 
volumes  as  they  are!  The  very  (quintessence 
of  his  life's  thought  and  soul-experience  is  con- 
tained therein ;  and  nowhere  else  can  there  be 
found  concentrated  so  much  shrewd  practical 
common-sense  combined  with  the  most  delicate 
poetical  feelin?  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  so 
much  profound  human  philosophy  joined  to  such 
an  exuberance  of  the  purest  humor  and  spark- 
ling wit.  No  wonder  that  when  a  few  years  ago 
a  leading  literary  journal  invited  its  readers  to 
send  each  a  list  of  America's  "  Forty  Immortals" 
in  literature,  the  ballots  showed  that  "  Holmes's 
name  led  all  the  rest,"  and  by  a  large  majority. 
If  not  the  representative,  he  certainly  is  the 
favorite  American  man  of  letters. 

To  get  the  best  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  do  not  turn 
to  his  novels  or  romances,  Elsie  Venner,  The 
Guardian  Angel,  or  his  recent  A  Mortal  Anti- 
pathy, though  each  of  these  is  eminendy  en- 
joyable and  refreshing  because  so  thoroughly 
tinlike  all  other  novels,  in  method,  style,  and 
conception ;  nor  do  we  turn  first  to  his  Poems, 
thougn  some  of  them  are  among  the  best  yet 
produced  in  our  country,  and  as  a  poet  of  vers 
de  societe,  occasional,  and  after  dinner  poetry, 
he  is  acknowledged  without  a  superior,  light  and 
witty,  tender  and  graceful,  ana  with  that  im- 
promptu air  that  is  so  essential  to  this  kind  of 
verse ;  but  we  take  up  his  own  popular,  ever- 
enjoyable,  wise  and  witty  Breakfast  Table 
Series,  Whether  as  Autocrat,  as  Professor,  or 
as  Poet,  he  is  equally  genial,  honest,  incisive,* 
sparkling,  tender,  and  altogether  lovable.  "  He 
talks  with  his  fellow-boarders"  in  so  hearty  a 
way,  with  such  homely  wisdom,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  personally  familiar,  that  we  never  get 
tired  of  hearing  him,  but  read  these  volumes 
over  and  over  again  with  fresh  interest  and  de- 
light. We  doubt  whether  any  other  author  has 
ever  so  fully  impressed  his  personality  on  his 
readers  as  has  Dr.  Holmes  in  these  three  im- 
mortal books.  They  forget  his  style,  even  his 
matter,  and  fall  in  love  with  the  man.  Every 
reader  becomes  at  once  his  personal  friend; 
and  we  are  scarcely  surprised  that  the  good  old 
Doctor  gets  more  letters  asking  his  counsel,  ad- 
vice, and — ^autograph,  than  any  other  promi- 
nent man  in  the  country.  His  readers  feel,  each 
one  of  them,  that  he  has  given  them  a  kind  of 
special  claim  on  him,  and  that  they  have  a  sort 
of  right  to  such  familiarity ! 

American  literature  certainly  has  a  rieht  to  be 
proud  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  For  he  is  not 
only  a  bright  and  honored  ornament  of  it,  but 
a  positive  blessine.  His  influence  has  been,  still 
is,  immense.  And  it  is  wholly  and  solely  health- 
ful, man-making,  pure,  and  ennobling.  May  he 
live  many  years  more  to  bless  us ! 

His  works  are  worthily  published,  in  various 
styles,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
A  beautiful  edition  at  |2.oo  per  volume. 


The  paramount  importance  of  the  study  of 
history  is  being  more  and  more  fully  recognized 
among  educators;  and  also,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  the  necessity  of  having  the  very  best  nelps 
to  the  same  in  our  schools.  In  consequence  of 
this  just  demand,  there  is  noticeable  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  and  qual* 
ity  of  recent  historical  works,  both  for  class  use 
and  for  reference  ;  and  closer  attention  paid  to 
making  the  department  of  history  in  our  School 
Libraries  as  comprehensive  and  complete  as 
possible.  This  tendencv  is  a  healthful  and 
nopeful  one,  and  we  shaU  do  all  in  our  power 
to  encourage  and  help  it. 

To  this  end  we  are  glad  to  call  special  atten- 
tion here  to  some  half  dozen  excellent  histories, 
the  most  of  them  quite  recently  published,  and 
all  of  them  to  be  neartily  commended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  directors,  teachers,  and 
Ubrary  committees. 

HISTORY. 

We  take  up  first  of  all  Outlines  of  Universal 
History,  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
(N.  Y.:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  Price 
I3.00),  an  exceptionally  well-made,  leather- 
backed  octavo  volume  of  nearlyyoo  pages.  We 
have  examined  it  carefully,  and  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  pride  that  an  •American  scholar 
should  be  the  author  of  so  admirable  a  work. 
There '  have  been  many  universal  histories 
written,  but  never  one  in  our  language,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  tblat  can  compare 
with  this  for  excellence  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  model  work  of  the  kind,  equally(well 
adapted  and  satisfactoiy  for  use  in  the  school 
room,  the  library,  and  the  private  study.^  Com- 
prehensive, complete,  symmetrical,  ana  withal 
eminently  clear  in  its  arrangement  and  interest- 
ing in  its  style,  Qhe  book  traces  the  narrative  of 
the  world's  life  and  deeds  from  prehistoric  times 
up  to  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  1885];  it  omits 
nothing  that  is  essential  to  understanding  the 
true  course  of  events ;  it  recognizes  that  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  and  religion  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  historical  movement  of  the  world's 
life  as  are  wars  and  politics ;  and,  therefore,  ac- 
cords to  them  and  their  representative  men  their 
proper  place  on  its  pages ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  keeps  clearly  before  us  the  unity  of  all 
history,  ana  shows  it  to  us  ever  as  a  connected 
whole.  Its  accuracy  in  every  detail  is  remark- 
able. The  only  inaccuracy  we  have  noticed  in 
the  whole  volume  is,  strangely  enough,  on  a 
subject  with  which  Dr.  Fisher,  as  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale,  might  jusdy  be 
expected  to  be  most  thoroughly  at  home.  The 
use  of  different  kinds  of  type  is  very  helpful ; 
the  32  maps  are  excellent;  a  good  index  is 
appended ;  and  the  carefully  prepared  lists  of 
books  treating  of  each  era  will  be  found  inval- 
uable to  the  teacher  and  private  student.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  work  such  as  has  long  been 
needed ;  and  such  also,  as  will  not  be  superseded 
by  a  better  for  many  a  year. 
The  need  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country 
I  of  a  compact  and  reliable  work  on  Germany, 
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y^  such  as  is  now  happily  supplied  by  A  History 
of  Germany^  from  the  Earliest  Times,  prepared 
by  C.  T.  Lewis  for  Harper's  deservedly  popular 
"Students*  Series"  (N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers; 
i2mo.,  pp.  799.  Price  I1.50].  Like  all  of  this 
series  it  isUi  marvel  of  condensed  fulness,  re- 
liable in  every  respect,  clearly  written,  and  in- 
valuable as  a  book  of  reference  as  well  as  for 
the  practical  work  and  use  of  the  teacher.  (  It  is 
founded  on  Dr.  David  Miiller's  history  of  the 
German  People,  which  has  long  been  the  most 
popular  work  of  the  kind  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  spe- 
cially prepared,  re-arranged,  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  American  students,  and  continued  up  to 
the  year  1874.  Its  maps  are  ver^  fine,  while  its 
illustrations'  consist  of  the  portraits  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  from  Charlemagne  to  William  I. 
At  the  end  of  every  period  is  given  a  carefully- 
prepared  ^nd  excellent  siunmary  of  the  state  of 
German  civilization  during  that  period,  its  life, 
literature,  science,  art,  inventions,  etc.  There 
is  no  space  wasted  in  any  of  the  volumes  of  this 
series  m  mere  literary  embellishment ;  the  great 
end  of  practical  usefulness  is  sternly  kept  in 
view,  and  a  plain,  lucid,  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  course  of  events  and  their  philo- 
sophical connection  and  interdependence  are 
the  sole  aim..  The  result  is  that  in  this  volume 
we  have  unquestionably  the  best  history  of  Ger- 
many, especiallv  for  teachers,  to  be  had  in  the 
language.  And,  as  already  said,  one  of  the 
most  needea  as  well ;  for  we  have  given  alto- 

f  ether  too  little  att(;ntion  in  our  country  to  the 
istory  and  development  of  what  is  to-day  the 
greatest,  most  enlightened,  and  most  important 
nation  of  Europe.  We  need  to  awaken  to  this 
fact.  We  need  to  study  German  history  at  least 
as  thoroughly  as  we  do  English  and  French  his- 
tory. 

V  A  very  interesting  and  useful  guide  to  the 
fuller  study  of  English  history  )is  furnished  in 
Prof.  D.  H.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
English  History  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Price 
|i],  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume  of  about 
250  pages,  based  lareely  on  the  fuller  works  of 
Gardiner,  Guest,  and  Green.  It  aims  to  pre- 
sent and  succeeds  in  presenting  the  vital  lacts 
of  English  history  "in  a  manner  that  shall  illus- 
trate the  great  law  of  national  growth,  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  foremost  English 
historians."  Necessarily  brief,  as  it  opens  with 
an  account  of  prehistoric  Britain  and  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  going  into  effect  of  the  Fran- 
chise Act  in  1885,  it  nevertheless  is  very  inter- 
esting. Its  first  thirty-four  pages,  giving  tables 
of  the  descent  of  the  English  sovereigns  from 
Egbert  to  Victoria,  and  a  chronological  sum- 
mary of  leading  events,  with  lists  of  authorities 
and  literary  references  for  each  period ;  and  the 
last  chapter,  containing  a  good  outline  of  the 
constitutional  and  political  history  of  Eneland, 
with  a  full  table  of  statistics,  are  exceedingly 
valuable  features  of  the  book.  We  should  not 
like  to  be  without  it. 

Of  school  histories  of  the  United  States,  quite 
a  number  have  been  recently  published,  and 
noticed  in  our  columns.  We  do  not  remember 
any,  however,  with  the  same  compass  and  on 


the  same  plan  as  A  History  of  the  Untied  States 
for  schools,  by  Alexander  Johnston  (N.  Y.: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  i2mo.  pp.  473.   Price  f  1.25). 
It  disposes  of  all  before  the  Revolution  in  an 
introductorv  chapter,  and  then,  when  the  United 
States  t'eally  first  began  to  exist,  it  goes  on  in 
plain  language  "not  simply  to  detail  the  events 
which  make  up  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  group  tnose  events  which  seem  likely  to 
shed  light  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen 
to  the  present  or  future."    The  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  our  country  is  clearly  traced,  polit- 
icallv  and  economically,  and  the  true  principles 
of  their  development  brought  to  lignt.     IVof., 
Johnston  has,  pefhaps,  come  nearer  to  the  ful-  \ 
fiUment  of  the  true  idea  of  a  school  history  for  ) 
the  training  of  young  American  citizens  than 
any  writer  we  know.    The  appendices,  indexA 
suggestions  to  teachers,  and  numerous  maps,  1 
wiU  specially  commend  the  volume.    The  nu-  \ 
merous  " illustrations*'  will  not.    Indeed,  it  is  ai 
pity  that  a  book  so  well  made  should  be  disr  \ 
figured  with  such  miserable  pictures  and  por-f 
traits,  nearly  all  of  them  being  caricatures.  ) 

We  have  left  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
by  John  Lothrop  Motley  (N.  Y. :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  ^  vols.  8vo.,  price  |6)  till  the  last,  be- 
cause, while  not  a  school  history,  it  is  yet  a  his- 
tory which  every  school  ought  to  have  in  its 
library.  Motley's  Dutch  histories  belone  to  the 
great  books  of  literature.  He  is  not  the  least  of 
the  famous  trio  of  historians,  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
and  Motley,  who  have  done  so  much  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  Old  World  for  American  scholar- 
ship and  American  literature.  But  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  patriotism,  which  in  itself 
ought  to  be  enough  to  give  a  special  interest  for 
us  to  Motley's  work,  and  apart  from  its  literary  ^ 
importance  as  a  recognized  classic  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  the  history  has  an  interest  and  im- 
portance purely  for  its  own  sake.  As  the  author 
truly  says,  "The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
events  of  modern  times.  Without  the  birth  of 
this  great  commonwealth,  the  various  historical 
phenomena  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies must  have  either  not  existed,  or  have  pre- 
sented themselves  under  essential  modifica- 
tions." The  growth  of  this  country  until  it  be- 
came for  a  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
potent  realms  in  the  world,  the  comprehension 
of  the  principles  and  methods,  the  struggles  and 
triumphs,  by  which  this  was  accomplished,  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  every  student  who 
would  understand  the  after-history  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  they  are  set  forth  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  to  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent ^ith  a  skill  and  grace  in  these 
volumes  that  makes  their  study  a  delight  rather 
than  a  labor.)  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
books  are  well  and  beautifully  made.  The 
Messrs.  Harpers  seem  to  make  almost  a  spe- 
cialty of  such  historical  works  and  books  of 
travel,  and  nearly  always  publish  them  with  ex- 
quisite taste  and  in  a  form  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  The  paper  and  typography  of  these 
volumes  leave  nothing  to  be  aesirea ;  while  the 
tasteful  binding  in  dark  brown  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
and  paper-label  title,  make  them  as  handsome 
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as  they  are  substantial.  In  short,  our  advice  to 
teachers  and  to  library  committees  is,  Get  diem 
just  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Verses. —  Translations  from  the  German  and 
Hymns,  BylV.H.  Fumess,  Vellum^  i&mo.^  pp.  S8. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  ^  Co,  Price,  $i.aS' 
A  daintier  volume  than  this  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  With  its  beautiful  parchment  binding,  rich, 
heavy  paper,  ornamental  head  and  tail  pieces  and 
initials,  and  beautiful  type,  it  worthily  clothes  the 
eonally  beautiful  productions  of  Dr.  Fumess*s  muse. 
We  have  carefully  compared  the  first  and  longest 
piece,  a  translation  of  that  equisite  work  of  Schiller, 
"The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  with  a  number  of  other 
translations  of  the  same,  and  are  more  than  pleased 
with  it.  It  ought  to  rank  among  the  very  best.  It 
throws  Bowring's  translation,  for  example,  far  into 
the  shade,  being  at  the  same  time  more  literal,  simpler 
in  iti^  diction,  and  truer  to  the  spirit  and  rhythm  of 
the  original.  The  translations  from  Chami&so,  Gerok, 
Heine,  Uhland,  and  Oehlenschlfiger,  are  equally 
good ;  while  the  original  hymns  breathe  a  beautiful, 
devout,  and  at  the  same  time  lofty,  poetical  spirit. 
As  a  birthday  gift  or  momento,  nothing  more  appro- 
priate or  delicate  than  this  elegant  little  volume  could 
be  found  anywhere. 

Words  and  Their  Uses,  Past  and  Present,    A 
Study  of  the  English  Language,  by  Richard  Grant 

0  White.  Ninth  BUttion,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
16  mo.,  pp,  467.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &* 

Co.     Price,  $1.00, 

The  publishers  have  done  well  to  issue  this  sub- 
stantial, low.  priced  school  edition  of  a  work  that  has 
gained  such  high  favor  among  scholars,  and  been 
found  of  such  great  use  to  all  who  would  fully  under- 
stand and  correctly  write  and  speak  the  Englbh  lan- 
guage. As  an  eminent  scholar  has  truly  said,  "  The 
coming  generations  will  study  grammar  on  the  prin- 
ciple first  plainly  set  forth  by  Mr.  White,  and  will 
bless  him  for  it."  And  none  ought  to  appreciate  it 
more  than  teachers.  (In  this  book  they  will  find  an 
authoritative  guide  for  their  own  instruction  as  well 
as  for  use  in  the  class-room,  and  a  rich  fund  of  illus- 
trations. 'SThe  chapters  on  Big  Words  and  Small 
Thoughts;  Misused  Words,  Either  and  Neither,  Shall 
and  Will,  need  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  what  is  still  a 
great  multitude;  those  on  Formation  of  Pronouns, 
Grammar,  English  and  Latin,  and  The  Grammarless 
Tongue,  will  be  a  very  boon  to  teachers.  At  the 
same  time  the  vigorously  expressed  common  sense 
and  bright  humor  of.  the  author,  make  his  work  de- 
lightful reading  for  every  one. 

German  Philosophical  Classics.     For  English 
^       Readers. 

Vol.  III.  Fichte's  Science  op  Knowledge.  A 
*•  Critical  Exposition,  By  Chas,  Carroll  Everett, 
'    D.  D,     Chicago:  S,  C.  Griggs  ^  Co.    16  mo., 

pp.  28y.    Price  $j,2S' 
Vol.  IV.  Hegel's  Esthetics.    A  Critical  Expo-' 
sition.    By  John  Steinfort  Kedney,  S.  T.  D,    The 
^    Same.     i6mo.,pp.jo2.     Price  $1,2 J, 

We  called  attention  to  the  purpose  and  plan  of  this 
important  series  in  our  review  last  month  of  the  first 
two  volumes,  on  Kant  and  Schelling.  The  two  now 
before  us  are  well  worthy  of  their  predecessors.  In- 
deed, Dr*.  Everett's  volume  on  Fichte's  most  funda- 
mental work  is,  if  possible,  even  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  very  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be, 
and  gives  a  clearer,  fairer,  and  fuller  exposition  of 
that  noblest  of  men  and  most  misunderstood  of  phi- 
losophers, that  we  have  elsewhere  seen.  But  if  Fichte 
was  the  noblest  of  men,  Hegel  as  certainly  was  the 


pjeatest  of  thinkers  in  his  generation,  (iilis  ^Esthetics 
is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  widely  studied  in  these 
days  of  art  culture.  Q^o  student  of  philosophy  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  thoroughly  and  altogether 
admirable  series  of  <*  philosophicid  classics.^ 

Practica^l  Elocution.    For  use  in  CoMeges  and 
A    Schools  and  by  Private  Students.     By  J.  W,  Shoe- 
^    maher,A:M.     Philadelphia:  National  School  of 
Elocution  and  OrcUory.     lamo.,  pp,  jo8. 

In  its  original,  shorter  form,  this  work  has  already 
become  known  throughout  the  country,  and  is  in  use 
in  many  of  our  leading  educational  institutions.  The 
present  volume  is  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
will  be  found  even  more  useful  in  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  elocution  in  our  schools.  Its  exposition  of 
Dnnciples  is  plain  and  intelligent,  and  suffic^ntly  fuU. 
Avhat  it  has  to  say  of  Methods  of  Instruction  will  be 
ibund  very  helpful  to  teachers jE^hile  its  abundant 
Selections  for  Practice  cover  a^ide  range  ^and  are 
judiciously  made  from  the  works  of  leading  poets  and 
prose  writers  and  speakers,  dead  and  alive. 

School  Management.  A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
A  Teacher  in  the  School-room.  By  Amos  M,  Kel- 
^    logg.  A,  M.     New  Yorh :  E.  L.  Kellogg  6*  Go^ 

While  primarily  designed  for  that  "very  large 
number  of  teachers  (who)  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
school -room  each  year  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion," this  little  work,  from  the  pen  of  so  practical  an 
educator  as  is  the  editor  of  the  Kew  York  School 
Journal  and  the  Teachers^  Institute,  will  be  found 
suggestive  and  helpful  by  other  teachers  as  well.^he 
principles  advocated  are  sound,  and  they  are  ex> 
pressed  with  admirable  clearness,  simplicity,  and  the 
earnest  intention  of  doing  good.  The  book  is  well 
worth  having  on  one's  desk  for  thorough  study.  J 

Grandfather's  Chair:    True  Stories  from  New 
A  England   History,    1620-1803,      By    Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin-  dr*   Co, 
Price,  4S  cts. 
f  We  know  of  no  book  better  adapted  to  the  tastes- 
and  needs  of  young  people.     It  contains  valuable 
^  historical  information  in  the  language  of  America's 
greatest  writer,^of  whom   Longfellow  truly  said: 
"  The  style  is  {&  clear  as  the  running  waters  are." 
This  edition  is  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is 
strongly  bound  in  boards.    We  could  wish  to  see  it 
substituted  in  our  schools  for  some  of  the  ordinary 
"  Advanced  Readers,"  which  give  only  scraps  of  lit- 
erature, often  not  even  from  the  best  works  of  the 
best  writers.  ^ 

Progressive  Orthodoxy  :  By  the  Editors  of  the 
Andover  Review.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  6f* 
Co.  idmo,  pp.  2^7^  Price,  $1. 
To  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  number  of 
teachers  who  take  a  living  interest  in  the  vital  ques> 
tions  that  are  uppermost  in  the  world's  thought  to- 
day, even  outside  the  sphere  of  public  education/we 
recommend  this  handy  little  volume,  in  which  are 
contained  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  profound 
thought,  from  a  Scriptural  and  common  sense  point 
of  view,  on  the  most  important  and  interesting  topics 
of  religion.^  They  represent  the  "  new  movement  in 
theology,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much ;  and  are 
written  in  so  lucid,  frank,  and  untechnical  a  style  as 
to  be  easily  comprehensible  and  full  of  interest  to  all. 

.  Volume  VIIL,i884r-8s*of  The  Practical  Teacher,  Q 
edited  by  Francis  W.  Parker,' and  published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  v.,  has  been  sent  in,  bound  hand- 
somely in  cloth.  It  is  a  first-rate  journal,  practical 
and  helpful,  and  never  better  edited  than  now  under 
Prof.  Parker's  management. 
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The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  how 
Georg^  P.  Morris  came  to  write  the  song  *'  Woodman, 
Spare  that  Tree."  These  well-known  stanzas  may  be 
committed  to  memory  by  all  pupils  of  schools  in  which 
the  celebration  of  "  arbor  day"  is  to  be  observed, — to 
be  recited  or  sung  on  that  highly  profitable  occasion. 
It  will  aid  greatly  in  attracting  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  the  matter  of  tree-planting  and  personal  care  of, 
and  regard  for  trees,  which  "  arbor  day"  in  the  schools 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  secure  on  the  part  of  our 
youth.  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  New 
York,  FebruaQT  i ,  1 837,  says  in  substance :  Riding  out 
of  town  a  few  days  since,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
ai^  old  gentleman,  he  invited  me  to  turn  down  a  little, 


romantic  woodland  pass,  not  far  from  Bloomingdale. 
"  Your  object  ?  "  inquired  I.  "  Merely  to  look  once 
more  at  an  old  tree  planted  by  my  grandfa^er  long 
before  I  was  bom,  under  which  I  used  to  play  when 
a  boy,  and  where  my  sisters  played  with  me.  Tbeie 
I  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  parents. 
Father,  mother,  sisters — all  are  gone,  nothing  but  the 
old  tree  remains."  And  a  paleness  overspread  his 
fine  countenance,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  added :  "  Don't  think  me  foolish. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is :  I  never  ride  out  but  I  tnm 
down  this  lane  to  look  at  that  old  tree.  I  have  a 
thousand  recollections  about  it,  and  I  always  greet  it 
as  a  familiar  and  well-remembered  friend."     These 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 


Rbmbt  Ri 
GaoKGB  P.  M<Mnria 


t 


\,  Wood  -  man,    spare  that    tree!  Touch  not    a  sin  -  gle    bough;  In  youth    it   shel-tered 

3.  That     old    fa  •  mil  -  iar     tree.  Its      glo  -  ry  and  re    •    nown  Are  spread  o'er  land  and 

3.  When  but   an      i  -  die     boy,  I       sought  its  grateful      shade;  In    all     their  gush- ing 

4.  My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling.  Close  as     thy  bark,  old    friend!  Here  shall  the  wild  -  bird 


^^ 


me, 
sea, 

joy. 

Bing, 


now;  *Twas  my 


r   r 

And    I'll        pro-tect     it 

And  would'st  thou  hew     it     down?  Woodman, 

Here,  too,        my    sis  -  ters  played;  My    moth 

And   still        thy  branches       bend.  Old    tree. 


fore -fa  -  ther's     hand.  That 

for -bear   thy      strokel  Cot 

•  er    kissed  me        here;  My 

the  storm  thou'lt  bmve.  And* 


placed  it  near  his     cot,  There,  woodman,  let     it    stand,  Thy 

not    its  earth-bound  ties;  Oh!    spare  that  a   -    ged    oak.  Now 

fa  -  ther  pressed  my  hand.  For  -  give  this  fool  -  ish    tear,  But 

woodman,leaYe  the  spot;  While  I've   a    hand  to     save.  Thy 


axe  shall  harm  it  not! 
tow-'ring  to  the  skies, 
let  that  old  oak  stand ! 
axe  shall  harm  it    notl 


^a 


-words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  old  gentleman 
cried  out,  "  There  it  is ! "  Near  the  tree  stood  a  man 
with  his  coat  off,  sharpening  an  axe.  "  You're  not 
going  to  cut  that  tree  down,  surely  ?"  "  Yes,  but  I  am, 
though,"  said  the  woodman.  "  What  for?  "  inquired 
the  old  gentleman,  with  choked  emotion.  *'What 
for?  I  like  that !  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  want  the 
tree  for  firewood."  "  What  is  the  tree  worth  to  you 
for  firewood?  "  *•  Why,  when  down,  about  ten  dol- 
lars." "  Suppose  I  should  give  you  that  sum,"  said 
the  old  gentleman, "  would  you  let  it  stand  ?"  «*  Yes." 
"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  "  "  Positive !"  "  Then  give 
me  a  bond  to  that  effect."  We  went  into  the  little 
cottage  in  which  my  companion  was  bom,  but  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  woodman.  I  drew  up  the  bond. 


It  was  signed,  and  the  money  paid  over.  As  we  left, 
the  daughter  of  the  woodman  assured  us  that  while  she 
lived  the  tree  should  not  be  cut  down.  These  circum- 
stances made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  the  materials  for  the  song  I  send  you. 


But  rising  from  the  dust  of  busy  streets 

These  forest  children  gladden  many  hearts; 
As  some  old  friend  their  welcome  presence  greets 

The  toil-worn  soul,  and  fresher  life  imparts. 
Their  shade  is  doubly  grateful  when  it  lies 

Above  the  glare  which  stifling  walls  thow  back; 
Through  quivering  leaves  we  see  the  soft  blue  skies. 

Then  happier  tread  the  dull,  unvaried  track. 


THE 


THE  HEAVENWARD  SIDE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  WORK. 

"  IT  IS  MY  WORK,  N6t  THINE  :    TAKE  CARE  THOU  DO  IT  WELL. ' ' 


GOD  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  human  eyes 
Jo  sec — but  especially  hard  is  it  at  limes 
for  Teachers  to  see — the  Heavenward  side 
of  their  work. 

The  contractor  that  frets  during  the  day, 
and  worries  wearily  at  night  over  his  costs 
and  culculations,  may  sometimes,  nay  I  am 
sure  does,  if  he  has  a  soul,  look  with  an  eye 
of  pride  upon  his  work ;  he  has  done  some- 
thing to  make  men's  lives  better,  even  if  ij 
is  in  an  earthly  way.  Even  the  mason  who 
lays  the  bricks,  and  the  hod-carrier  who 
bears  the  mortar,  look  not,  I  hope,  upon 
every  brick  as  alone  so  much  bread  or  so 
many  cents,  but  as  a  milestone  also  on  the 
road  of  some  man's  progress. 

Doctors  and  lawyers,  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants, look  not  constantly  upon  this  side  of 
their  work ;  even  though  they  work  for 
themselves,  for  honor,  comfort  and  money; 
they  are  working  for  God  also.  Although 
their  feet  may  never  stand  inside  a  church, 
though  no  nobleness  may  reach  their  hearts, 
no  misery  their  pockets,  yet  are  they  still 
working  for  God;  they  are  His  servants,  and 
He  will  call  upon  them  for  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  whether  it  is  well  done  or 
ill.  Indeed,  it  does  behoove  us  mortals  to 
look  often  upon  the  Heavenward  side  of  our 
daily  labor. 

Shortly  after  the  "great  earthquake," 
some  gentlemen,  whose,  pockets  were  evi- 
dently not  intei;ested,  were  examining  a 
house,  whose  brick  walls  were  rent  and 
partly  tumbled  down  ;  the  house  had  been 


built  for  years,  but  they  said  that  the  work 
had  not  been  well  done  in  the  first  place.  "I 
wonder,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  medita- 
tively, "if  the  mason  who  did  this  work, 
and  shirked  it,  will  be  held  responsible." 
None  answered  the  inquiry,  but  a  queer 
look  came  over  their  faces,  as  though  the 
comer  of  a  curtain  had  been  raised,  and 
they  had  looked  beyond  the  range  of  human 
vision.  The  one  who  spoke  of  the  mason's 
being  "responsible,"  did  not  mean  responsi- 
ble to  man  ;  the  bricks  were  green  in  places, 
with  mossy  age,  and  the  hands  which  put 
them  together  had  mouldered  perhaps  into 
dust ;  his  name  was  forgotten ;  but  the 
work  was  ill  done,  and  when  the  servant 
would  be  questioned  by  his  Master,  what 
could  he  say  of  it  ? 

Dear  fellow  teachers,  if  we  do  o«rwork 
ill,  it  is  not  bricks  Chat  will  break,  but 
hearts;  not  walls  that  will  fall  down,  but 
souls;  and  our  hands  must  work  not  only 
earnestly  but  carefully,  lest  we  fear  some- 
time to  answer — lest  we  know  not  what  to 
say — when  our  Master  asks  His  questions. 

It  is  not  good  for  us  to  look  too  inti- 
mately into  human  nature,  especially  juve- 
nile human  nature,  for  it  wears  no  mask  over 
its  native  ugliness ;  nor,  thank  God,  over  its 
beauty  ;  yet  teachera  must  look  into  it — it  is 
a  part  of  their  vocation  ;  and  most  happy 
are  they  who  can  rejoice  in  the  beauty  too 
much  to  sicken  at  the  ugliness. 

The  best  teachers,  they  say,  make  the 
best  daughters  and  sisters,  the  best  wives, 
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and,  above  all,  the  best  mothers ;  mothers 
who  can  see  a  blemish  in  their  children's 
characters  as  well  as  beauty,  and  whose  firm 
and  loving  hands  can  soften  the  one  and  en- 
hance the  other. 

A  little  boy  said  to  me  one  day:  «*1 
think  Kate  Flynn  is  an  awful  homely  little 
girl,"  with  that  air  of  a  connoisseur  which 
some  little  boys,  and  very  many  big  ones  as- 
sume ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added : 
"Well,  1  suppose  her  mother  thinks  she's 
pretty."  Ah,  me!  I  suppose  she  does; 
happy,  happy  are  the  Kates  who  possess 
mothers,  for  their  name  is  legion,  and  their 
lot  is  hard — *'  the  awful  homely  ones" — 
Heaven  pity  them  !  May  it  not  only  pity 
them,  but  help ;  send  them  good  mothers 
and  good  teachers — those  who  will  recom- 
pense physical  or  moral  ugliness  by  mental 
and  spiritual  beauty;  who  will  find  the 
Heavenward  side  of  the  repulsive  face,  and 
know  their  dearest  reward  in  the  joy  of  be- 
ing held  "responsible"  and  the  ability  to 
answer  for  their  work  without  fear. 

There  are  'such  teachers ;  few  perhaps, 
yet  .not  so  few  as  we  in  our  ignorance  often 
suppose.  "  I  never  look  at  that  girl,"  said 
a  good  teacher  to  me  once,  pointing  to  a 
"Kate,"  "  but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not 
her  mother.  And  yet,"  she  added,  "I 
could  not  teach  that  child  if  I  did  not  con- 
stantly try  to  look  upon  her  with  a  little  of 
the  motherly  feeling;  I  work  by  showing 
toward  her  some  shadow  of  a  mother's 
trust,  and  patience,  and  gentleness."  "  It 
must  be  hard,"  said  L  "Yes,"  said  she, 
"  it  is,  very  hard  ;  but  after  all,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  duty." 

Saints  have  ascended  into  heaven,  crowned 
with  gold ;  martyrs  bear  palms  of  immor- 
tality in  their  prayerful  hands ;  and  yet  I 
think  that  God  could  say  no  more  to  them 
than  he  will  to  that  true  and  saintly  woman : 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." Their  reward  can  be  no  better  than 
hers  will  be — "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

I  have  often  heard  the  remark  made,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  "  Oh,  yes !  I  like 
teaching  well  enough  ;  but  I  think  pay-day 
is  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  month."  They 
were  young  lips  from  which  I  have  heard 
these  words,  they  were  young  girls  who 
uttered  theni — girls  who  had  not  taught 
long,  nor  thought  long;  their  minds  had 
been  released  for  so  short  a  time  from  the 
discipline  of  school,  and  the  leadership  of  a 
maturer  mind,  that  they  were  as  yet  incapa- 
ble of  thinking  for  themselves.  I  trust  that 
those  teachers  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  knew 


not  what  they  said.  I  hope  it  for  their  own 
sakes,  more  for  the  children's  sakes,  and 
most  for  God's  sake.  If  it  is  true  that  they 
find  no  pleasure  in  their  labor  but  the  re- 
ceiving of  their  salary,  then  I  say  they  are 
not  fit  for,  they  are  not  worthy  of,  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy. 

Every  true  teacher  feels  in  her  heart  that 
no  money  can  pay  her  for  what  she  does ; 
and  that  only  One  knows.and  appreciates 
her  work.  If  she  labors  for  money  alone, 
she  is  indeed  poorly  paid ;  but  if  she  does  it 
for  love  also,  then  great  is  her  reward. 
Teachers,  let  U3  keep  our  eyes  turned  toward 
this  Heavenward  side ;  let  us  follow  the 
hand  which  pierces  the  mist  hanging  oyer 
the  river  of  Death,  and  points  us  to  the 
world  beyond;  let  us  listen  to  the  voice 
which  whispers — "  It  is  My  work  which 
thou  dost,  not  thine ;  take  care  and  do  it 
well."  And  those  of  us  who  hate  and 
abhor  this  kind  of  labor,  let  us  drop  the 
burden  which  is  too  heavy  for  our  shoulders, 
and  take  np  some  other  work  which  we  can 
do  well.  If  we  cannot  feel  the  glory,  but 
only  the  drudgery ;  if  we  see  no  hand  p>oint- 
ing  skyward.  If  we  hear  no  voice  above  the 
monotonous  hum  and  buzz  of  the  school 
room,  and  if  money  is  our  sole  reward,  let 
us  put  our  hands  to  less  important  tasks, 
and  at  least  do  our  little  well. 

It  is  sad  enough  to  fail  in  our  tasks,  even 
when  we  deal  in  bricks  or  stones ;  but  it  is 
dreadful,  indeed,  to  fail  when  we  work  with 
immortal  human  souls. 


A  FIRST .  CLASS  TEACHER. 


WHAT  HE  MAY  BE  WORTH. 


W 


'E  copy  a  portion  of  an  excellent  ad- 
dress, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  deliv- 
ered some  time  since  in  Brooklyn,  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Adelphi  Academy: 

"  Having  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life  as  an  instructor,  I  think  I  may, 
without  egotism,  claim  some  knowledge  of 
what  a  first-class  teacher  is  worth.  I  think 
I  know  something  about  the  difficulties  of  a 
teacher's  profession.  I  know  something  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  material  on  which  he  has 
to  work,  and  of  the  wonderful  results  which 
he  is  expected  to  produce.  A  rare  combina- 
tion of  qualities  it  requires  to  be  a  good 
teacher.  I  believe^  it  requires  a  rarer  com- 
bination of  excellences  for  a  first-class  in- 
structor than  for  any  other  profession  on 
earth,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  not  ex- 
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ccpted.  And  when  you  find  a\nan  who 
has  a  genuine  sympathy  with  children — es- 
pecially with  boys ;  who  has  the  ability  to 
enter  into  their  feelings,  into  their  hopes 
and  fears  and  aspirations,  into  their  boyish 
pride  and  boyish  sensitiveness,  and  into  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  boy's 
life ;  who  has  the  power  to  arouse  the  dor- 
mant energies  in  boys,  and  awaken  their 
minds  to  healthful  activity;  who  has  the 
power  rightly  to  direct  these  energies  when 
awakened;  who  has  the  ability  to  subject 
boys  to  a  thorough  intellectual  discipline, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  calling  out  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  cultivating  their  social  affections,  and 
inspiring  them  with  noble  aims  and  gener- 
ous sentiments ;  who  has  the  ability  to  lead 
out  and  symmetrically  develop  the  powers 
of  boys  and  make  their  student-life  a  delight, 
so  that  from  day  to  day  they  shall  go  about 
their  task  with  spring  and  alacrity  and 
bounding  joy,  as  to  the  choicest  recreation ; 
when  you  find  a  man  so  endowed  that  he  is 
able  to  so  develop  the  minds  of  boys  as  ta 
make  them  beautiful  and  gentlemanly  in 
their  deportment,  the  eljsments  being  so 
mixed  that  when  they  come  to  manhood  all 
shall  rise  up  and  say  they  are  men — ^when 
you  find  such  a  man,  you  will  find  one  who 
is  not  only  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  but 
who  is  worth  it  ten  times  over — you  will 
find  a  first-class  teacher.  And  that  com- 
munity down  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
dropped  such  a  teacher  as  that,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  ought  to  get  on  their  knees 
and  thank  the  Great  Giver  for  such  a  treas- 
ure. Such  a  teacher  lays  any  community 
under  everlasting  obligation. 

''I  speak  as  a  practical  teacher.  I  re- 
peat again,  that  I  know  the  difficulties 
which  environ  a  teacher's  work;  I  know 
how  difficult  and  delicate  that  work  is; 
and  when  you  know  the  worth  of  a  finely 
developed  boy — when  you  know  how  his 
development  is  going  to  tell  upon  the  value 
and  wealth  and  blessedness  of  his  life  on 
earth,  and  perhaps  in  eternity,  you  can  in 
some  measure  appreciate  the  worth  of  such 
a  teacher.  Much  as  a  community  may  ap- 
preciate, and  well  as  they  may  pay  him  for 
his  labor,  they  will  forever  remain  his 
debtors." 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 

Are  so  felt  as  up  in  heaven ; 
There  is  no  place  where  earth's  failings 

Have  such  kindly  judgment  given. 
Oh,  if  our  love  were  but  more  simple, 

We  should  take  Him  at  His  word  ; 
And  our  lives  should  all  be  sunshine 

In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord. — Fabtr. 


ONE  WAY  OF  DOING  GOOD. 


DUTY  may  pertain  to  the  soul,  mind  or 
body.     Many  seem  to  fancy  that  it  re- 
lates only  to  the  first  two. 

I  have  known  those  who  so  habitually 
and  shamefully  neglected  physical  law,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  say  "  Good 
morning''  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the 
morning  better  for  their  wishing  it  **  good." 
The  voice  was  such  a  revelation  of  ills,  pains, 
undigested  food,  uncleanliness,  bad  circula- 
tion, that  it  seemed  to  nip  sweet  thoughts 
and  shadow  bright,  hopes.  We  have  all 
seen  others,  whose  greetings  brought 
strength  and  renewed  go^  purposes. 

In  my  walks  about  town  I  frequently 
meet  a  gentleman  so  strong,  so  erect,  so 
free,  whose  very  motion  is  elastic  strength 
and  grace !  I  somehow  feel  that  I  have 
been  saluted  by  a  fortunate  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  has  actually  found  the  fount  of  perpet- 
ual youth — ^and  yet  the  silver  brush  has 
firmly  touched  beard  and  hair.  I  come, 
too,  into  daily  contact  with  young  women, 
slender,  dark,  sallow,  solemn -paced,  who 
remind  me  of  an  underground  prison. 

We  may  lack  charity,  still  we  cannot  help 
putting  our  acquaintances  into  one  of  two 
classes :  those  that  are  vigorous,  glowing 
centres  of  light  and  heat,  and  those  that  are 
weak,  who  make  us  curb  our  animal  spirits 
and  draw  us  into  their  gloom— of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  they  prove  the  rule. 

A  good,  genial  Christian  man  becomes  a 
little  sick :  ten  chances  to  one  he  will  grow 
crabbed,  forcing  his  wife  to  walk  very 
cautiously  before  him,  and  his  children  a 
great  distance  from  him.  We  rightly  blame 
the  body  for  the  change  in  spirit.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  is  an  in- 
timate connection  between  them.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion. The  body  is  said  to  be  the  casket, 
the  mind  or  spirit  the  jewel ;  but  unlike 
other  caskets  and  their  jewels,  the  marring 
or  soiling  of  the  one  dims  and  lessens  the 
other.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  duty  to  care  for 
the  body— -a  crime  tp  neglect  it. 

But  why  say  this  in  a  teachers'  journal  ? 
Because  only  the  comparatively  young  can 
be  taught  this  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  it  affect  the  life.  Physical  law,  like 
moral  law,  must  be  grown  into  a  person, 
must  become  a  part  of  him — not  worn  on 
the  outside  like  a  cloak,  to  be  doffed  at 
pleasure.  Teachers  must  make  the  children 
wise  in  these  matters ;  it  is  a  duty ;  and  the 
more  our  educational  journals  say  on  this 
point,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all. 
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It  ought  to  make  one  blush  to  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge^  that  for  a  woman  to 
obey  physiological  law  requires  moral  courage 
— and  yet  all  know  that  it  is  so.  Few  women 
have  the  bravery  to  wear  clothing  so  loose 
as  to  cause  no  pressure,  giving  the  body 
room  to  grow  to  that  proportion  which  is 
natural  and  necessary,  This  cowardice  is 
communicated  to  the  girls,  and  in  early 
teens  we  see  them  no  longer  wearing  the 
free,  simple  dress  of  girlhood,  but  the  re- 
straining garments  which  are  unfit  for  adults, 
much  more  for  growing  children ;  so  their 
bodies  are  made  conformable  to  corsets,  and 
their  ideas  to  public  opinion.  No  wonder 
girlhood,  with  all  its  spring  and  bloom,  is 
soon  lost.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  old  bodies 
and  faces  among  young  women. 

I  see  little  help  for  this  abuse,  so  long  as 
the  multitude  is  on  one  side  and  a  few  men 
and  women  on  the  other,  unless  teachers 
can  create  a  noble  public  opinion  in  their 
schools,  thus  getting  the  start  of  the  evil  one. 

Not  long  since  I  heard  a  lady  say :  ''I 
can  not  tell  how  I  became  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  I  was  uncomfortable  in  tight 
dresses.  When  only  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
my  mother  used  to  exhort  the  dress-maker 
not  to  be  afraid  of  making  my  clothes  touch 
me.  But  I  used  to  *  swell  up  *  judiciously 
at  that  critical  moment  when  the  size  of  the 
waists  was  being  determined,  and  unaccount- 
ably the  dresses  were  always  larger  when  done 
than  when  fitted.  By  little  devices  of  this 
kind,  I  managed  to  be/ree  for  a  dozen  years. 
"  At  thirteen  I  studied  primary  physiol- 
ogy— learned  the  great  laws  that  should 
govern  us.  I  reasoned  that  since  God  gave 
me  my  body  as  well  as  soul,  I  had  no  more 
right  to  abuse  or  defile  one  than  the  other ; 
so  I  bathed  often,  never  ate  between  meals, 
masticated  my  food  thoroughly,  breathed 
fresh  air  when  I  could  contrive  to  get  it, 
and  never  wore  tight  dresses.  I  found  that 
the  body  is  an  honest,  sensitive  thing  when 
well  treated,  honestly  reporting  all  abuses — 
abhorring  them  too — in  these  respects  like 
the  conscience,  which  may  be  kept  tender 
and  true,  or  made  hard  and  false.  Tight 
shoes  and  dresses  seemed  to  throw  my  system 
into  a  great  nettle — my  temper  into  a 
greater  one — not  a  pleasing  state  for  self  or 
friends.  Thus  I  grew  to  womanhood  free  in 
body — and  bodily  freedom  goes  far  towards 
emancipating  the  mind.  I  have  followed 
one  profession  sixteen  years,  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  it,  am  never  sick,  and  almost  al- 
ways happy.  Whatever  of  success  I  have 
had,  is  largely  due  to  the  ideas  of  health 
obtained  before  I  was  fourteen." 


I  have  feferred  to  this  lady  to  show  how 
early  impressions  remain,  influence  all  the 
life,  make  it  healthful,  joyful,  and  useful. 
Of  course,  baneful  ideas  are  equally  ad* 
hesive,  staining  the  whole  character,  pois- 
oning the  air  breathed  by  those  with  whom 
we  habitually  associate.  I  know  some 
teachers  are  cowards,  imwilling  to  do  the 
right  if  it  be  not  popular — but  I  also  know 
that  very  many  are  brave,  daring  to  see  the 
truth,  and  walk  in  its  light.  To  such  I 
want  to  point  out  a  few  simple  ways  (which 
will  offend  few,  possibly  none)  by  which 
they  can  sow  seeds  in  their  pupils'  minds 
which  will  germinate  and  grow  into  strong, 
settled  principles  regarding  the  care  of  and 
respect  for  the  body^  "the  temple  of 
God/' 

First,  be  models^  yourselves — free  from  the 
dominion  of  false,  foolish  notions;  dress 
comfortably — be  clean — let  no  garments 
fetter  the  body.  Introduce  light  gymnas- 
tics into  your  school,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  every  exercise  beautifully  which  you 
demand  of  your  scholars.  This  will  in- 
volve dresses  large  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  that  they  may  easily  move  on  the 
body,  and  short  on  the  shoulders  to  allow 
the  arms  to  play.  Have  plenty  of  room 
over  the  chest.  Carry  yourself  erect.  In 
standing,  let  the  knee  of  the  supporting 
limb  be  firm.  Take  enough  sleep  and 
good  food.  Give  a  tithe  as  much  grooming 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  as  any  hostler 
gives  the  animal  in  his  care.  Be  thankful 
you  are  well,  and  try  to  be  better.  Do  not 
oppress  the  weak  by  your  strength,  but  be 
not  afraid  to  show  that  you  rejoice  in  it. 
Thus  your  simple  presence  will  be  a  health- 
ful stimulus. 

Besides  giving  the  general  directions 
necessary  to  instruction  in  gymnastics,  a 
teacher  can  take  advantage  of  the  peculiarly 
fine  points  in  her  pupils,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  enthusiasm  in  the  others  to  become 
like  the  more  fortunate  ones.  For  example, 
at  recess  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls  may 
be  about  the  teacher  chatting  familiarly. 
She  turns  to  one,  saying,  "  Sallie,  how  nice 
your  new  dress  is,  so  loose  and  comfortable; 
warm  too.  I  like  that."  To  another,  '*  I 
see  you  drive  a  horse  well.  I  am  glad  yoa 
are  fond  of  being  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
Your  drives  make  you  have  those  bright, 
healthy  cheeks.  Walking  must  be  almost  as 
good  as  riding,  for  here  is  Jenny,  whom  I 
see  running  all  about  town  for  her  mother, 
is  just  as  rosy  and  well  as  you  are."  Of  an 
absent  one  it  may  be  right  to  say  :  "  Have 
you  all  noticed  how  perfectly  and  beautifully 
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Alice  takes  the  hardest  exercise  in  school? 
I  wonder  if  it  is  not  because  she  is  so  strong. 
She  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  has  such 
a  fine  large  waist,  and  her  dress,  too,  is  so 
loose,  that  it  allows  her  to  be  quick,  exact, 
and  graceful." 

In  walking  with  a  pupil,  these  words  might 
be  appropriate :  "You  do  not  know  how 
much  pleasure  you  are  giving  me  these  days. 
I  see  that  you  are  getting  broader  across  the 
chest  every  week.  You  are  trying  to  stand 
erect,  and  that  will  certainly  fill  those 
naughty  hollows  in  front  of  your  shoulders 
with  good,  hard  muscle.  You  are  gaining 
so  many  victories  that  I  fancy  you  will  soon 
attack  that  old  fault  of  turning  your  toes  m 
when  you  walk.  One  victory  always  paves 
the  way  for  another." 

Besides  the  quiet  little  ways  that  good 
teachers  invent  to -reach  individual  pupils, 
there  are  those  more  marked  and  public. 
Put  a  premium  on  physical  perfection  and 
good  habits — make  the  children  strive  after 
these  by  choosing  for  leaders  in  light  gym- 
nastics the  boys  and  girls  that  have  some 
one  of  the  following  good  points,  viz.  : 
fine  figure  (taking  the  Greek  Slave  as  model), 
free  dress,  fine  position  of  feet,  personal 
neatness,  regular  hours  for  eating,  etc.  Call 
attention  of  the  school  to  the  points  which 
determined  the  selection.  If  any  desire  the 
position  of  leader,  kindly  mention  the  faults 
that  disqualify  them.  Never  allude  to  de- 
formities which  cannot  be  overcome. 

By  a  thousand  devices  the  teacher  who 
has  this  matter  at  heart,  will  contrive  to  im- 
press upon  the  children's  minds  right  ideas 
regarding  the  body.  But  "her  practice 
must  be  as  good  as  her  preaching,"  else  the 
hypocrite  and  coward  will  be  seen  by  the 
young  eyes  in  spite  of  the  lion's  skin. 

A  kind,  tender,  wise,  enthusiastic,  con- 
stant allusion  to  these  matters,  cannot  fail 
to  do  lasting  good — not  to  all,  but  to  some 
bright,  brave  souls,  who  see  duty  and  cling 
to  it. 

I  have  said  this  to  women,  not  that  they 
alone  need  higher  standards  and  better 
practice,  but  because  they  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  teaching  force  in 
our  land.  I  believe  men  might  exert  an  un- 
told influence  for  good,  if  they  would 
oftener  express  admiration  for  the  truly 
beautiful  in  women,  and  less  for  the  artificial 
and  pernicious.  Gentlemen  teachers  should 
frequently  commend  the  young  men  and 
women  in  their  classes  who  manifest  genu- 
ine sense  in  these  matters,  thus  leading  them 
to  feel  that  there  is  on  their  side  a  noble 
minority,  if  not  a  large  majority. 
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BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


YOU  want  to  know,  then,  what  chalk  is  ? 
I  suppose  you  mean  what  chalk  is  made 
of?  Yes.  Thajt  is  it.  That  we  can  only 
find  out  by  calling  in  the  help  of  a  very  great 
giant  whose  name  is  Analysis.  A  giant? 
Yes.  And  before  we  call  for  him  I  will  tell 
you  a  very  curious  story  about  him  and  his 
younger  brother,  which  is  every  word  of  it 
true. 

Once*  upon  a  time,  certainly  as  long  ago 
as  the  first  man,  or  perhaps  the  first  rational 
being  of  any  kind,  was  created,  Madam  How 
had  two  grandsons.  The'  elder  is  called 
Analysis,  and  the  younger  Synthesis.  As 
for  who  their  father  and  mother  were,  there 
have  been  so  many  disputes  on  that  question 
that  I  think  children  may  leave  it  alone  for 
the  present.  For  my  part,  I.  believe  that 
they  are  both,  like  St.  Patrick,  "gentlemen, 
and  come  of  decent  people ;  "  and  I  have  a 
great  respect  and  affection  for  them  both,  as 
long  as  each  keeps  in  his  own  place,  and 
minds  his  own  business. 

Now  you  must  understand  that,  as  soon  as 
these  two  baby  giants  were  born.  Lady  Why, 
who  sets  everything  to  do  that  work  for 
which  it  is  exactly  fitted,  set  both  of  them 
their  work.  Analysis  was  to  take  to  pieces 
everything  he  found,  and  find  out  how  it 
was  made.  Synthesis  was  to  put  the  pieces 
together  again,  and  make  something  fresh 
out  of  them.  In  a  word.  Analysis  was  to 
teach  men  Science ;  and  Synthesis  to  teach 
them  Art. 

But  because  Analysis  was  the  elder.  Madam 
How  commanded  Synthesis  never  to  put 
the  pieces  together  till  Analysis  had  taken 
them  completely  apart.  And,  my  child,  if 
Synthesis  had  obeyed  that  rule  of  his  good 
old  grandmother's,  the  world  would  have 
been  far  happier,  wealthier,  wiser,  and  better 
than  it  is  now. 

But  Synthesis  would  not.  He  grew  up  a 
very  noble  boy.  He  could  carve,  he  could 
paint,  he  could  build,  he  could  make  music, 
and  write  poems :  but  he  was  full  of  conceit 
and  haste.  Whenever  his  elder  brother 
tried  to  do  a  little  patient  work  in  taking 
things  to  pieces.  Synthesis  snatched  the 
work  out  of  his  hands  before  it  was  a  quarter 
done,  and  began  putting  it  together  again  to 
suit  his  own  fancy,  and,  of  course,  put  it 
together  wrong.  Then  he  went  on  to  bully 
his  elder  brother,  and  locked  him  up  in 
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prison,  and  starved  him,  till  for  many  hun- 
dred years  poor  Analysis  never  grew  at  all, 
but  remained  (fwarfedi  stupid,  and  all  but 
blind  for  want  of  light;  while  Synthesis, 
and  all  the  hasty  conceited  people  who  fol- 
lowed him,  grew  stout  and  strong  and  tyran- 
nous, and  overspread  the  whole  world,  and 
ruled  it  at  their  will.  But  the  fault  of  all 
the  work  of  Synthesis  was  just  this :  that  it 
would  not  work.  His  watches  would  not 
keep  time,  his  soldiers  would  not  fight,  his 
ships  would  not  sail,  his  houses  would  not 
keep  the  rain  out.  So  every  time  he  failed 
in  his  work  he  had  to  go  to  poor  Analysis  in 
his  dungeon,  and  bully  him  into  taking  a 
thing  or  two  to  pieces,  and  giving  him  a  few 
sound  facts  out  of  them,  just  to  go  on  with 
till  he  came  to  grief  again,  boasting  in  the 
meantime  that '  he  and  not  Analysis  had 
found  out  the  facts.  At  last  he  grew  so 
conceited  that  he  fancied  he  knew  all  that 
Madam  How  could  teach  him,  or  Lady  Why 
either,  and  that  he  understood  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  while  it  was  not  the  real 
heaven  and  earth  he  was  thinking  of»  but  a 
sham  heaven  and  a  sham  earth,  which  he 
had  built  up  out  of  his  guesses  and  his  own 
fancies. 

And  the  more  Synthesis  waxed  in  pride, 
and  the  more  he  trampled  upon  his  poor 
brother,  the  more  reckless  he  grew,  and  the 
more  willing  to  deceive  himself.  If  his  real 
flowers  would  not  grow,  he  cut  out  paper 
flowers,  and  painted  them,  and  said  that 
they  would  do  just  as  well  as  natural  ones. 
If  his  dolls  would  not  work,  he  put  strings 
and  wires  behind  them,  to  make  them  nod 
their  heads  and  open  their  eyes,  and  then 
persuaded  other  people,  and  perhaps  half- 
persuaded  himself,  that  they  were  alive.  If 
the  hand  of  his  weather-glass  went  down,  he 
nailed  it  up  to  ensure  a  fine  day,  and  tor- 
tured, burnt,  or  murdered  every  one  who 
said  it  did  not  keep  up  of  itself.  And  many 
other  foolish  and  wicked  things  he  did,  which 
little  boys  need  not  hear  of  yet. 

But  at  last  his  punishment  came,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  grandmother.  Madam 
How,  which  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  alter  not,  as  you  and  all 
mankind  will  sooner  or  later  find;  for  he 
grew  so  rich  and  powerful  that  he  grew 
careless  and  lazy,  and  thought  about  nothing 
but  eating  and  drinking,  until  people  began 
to  despise  him  more  and  more.  And  one 
day  he  lefl  the  dungeon  of  Analysis  so  ill 
guarded,  that  Analysis  got  out  and  ran  away. 
Great  was  the  hue  and  cry  after  him ;  and 
terribly  would  he  have  been  punished  had 
he  been  caught.     But,  lo  and  behold !  folks 


had  grown  so  disgusted  with  Synthesis  that 
they  began  to  take  the  part  of  Analysis. 
Poor  men  hid  him  in  their  cottages,  and 
scholars  in  their  studies.  And  when  war 
arose  about  him, — and  terrible  wars  did 
arise, — good  kings,  wise  statesmen,  gallant 
soldiers,  spent  their  treasure  and  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  him.  All  honest  folk  wel- 
comed him,  because  he  was  honest ;  and  aU 
wise  folk  used  him,  for,  instead  of  being  a 
conceited  t3rrant  like  Synthesis,  he  showed 
himself  the  most  faithful,  diligent,  humble 
of  servants,  ready  to  do  every  man's  work, 
and  answer  every  man's  questions.  And 
among  them  all  he  got  so  well  fed  that  he 
grew  very  shortly  into  the  giant  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  all  along ;  and  was,  and 
will  be  for  many  a  year  to  come,  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

As  for  poor  Synthesis,  he  really  has  fallen 
so  low  in  these  days,  that  one  cannot  but 
pity  him.  He  now  goes  about  humbly  after 
his  brother,  feeding  on  any  scraps  that  are 
thrown*  to  him,  and  is  snubbed  and  rapped 
over  the  knuckles,  and  told  one  minute  to 
hold  his  tongue  and  mind  his  own  business, 
and  the  next  that  he  has  no  business  at  all 
to  mind,  till  he  has  got  into  such  a  poor 
way  that  some  folks  fancy  he  will  die,  and 
are  actually  digging  his  grave  already,  and 
composing  his  epitaph.  But  they  are  trying 
to  wear  the  bear's  skin  before  the  bear  is 
killed ;  for  Synthesis  is  not  dead,  nor  any- 
thing like  it ;  and  he  will  rise  up  a^ain  some 
day,  to  make  good  friends  with  his  brother 
Analysis,  and  by  his  help  do  nobler  and 
more  beautiful  work  than  he  has  ever  yet 
done  in  the  world. 

So  now  Analysis  has  got  the  upper  hand  ; 
so  much  so  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
spoilt  by  too  much  prosperity,  as  his  brother 
was  before  him ;  in  which  case  he  too  will 
have  his  fall,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  it 
will  do  him.  And  this  is  the  end  of  my 
story,  and  a  true  story  it  is. 

Now  you  must  remember,  whenever  you 
have  to  do  with  him,  that  Analysis,  like  fire, 
is  a  very  good  servant,  but  a  very  bad  mas- 
ter. For,  having  got  his  freedom  only  of 
late  years  or  so,  he  is,  like  young  men  when 
they  come  suddenly  to  be  their  own  masters, 
apt  to  be  conceited,  and  to  fancy  he  knows 
everything,  when  he  really  knows  nothing, 
and  can  never  know  anything,  but  only 
knows  about  things,  which  is  a  very  different 
matter.  Indeed,  nowadays  he  pretends  that 
he  can  teach  his  good  old  grandmother. 
Madam  How,  not  only  how  to  suck  eggs, 
but  to  make  eggs  into  the  bargain ;  while 
the  good  old  lady  just  laughs  at  him  kindly^ 
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and  lets  him  run  on,  because  she  knows  he 
will  grow  wiser  in  time,  and  learn  humility 
by  his  mistakes  and  failures,  as  I  hope  you 
will  from  yours. 

However,  Analysis  is  a  very  clever  young 
giant,  and  can  do  wonderful  work  as  long  as 
he  meddles  only  with  dead  things,  like  this 
bit  of  lime.  He  can  take  it  to  pieces,  and 
tell  you  of  what  things  it  is  made,  or  seems 
to  be  made;  and  take  them  to  pieces  again, 
and  tell  you  what  each  of  them  is  made  of; 
and  so  on,  till  he  gets  conceited,  and  fancies 
that  he  can  find  out  some  one  Thing  of  all 
things  (which  he  calls  matter),  of  which  all 
other  things  are  made;  and  some  Way  of  all 
ways  (which  he  calls  force),  by  which  all 
things  are  made :  but  when  he  boasts  in  this 
way,  old  Madam  How  smiles,  and  says, 
"My  child,  before  you  can  say  that,  you 
must  remember  a  hundred  things  which  you 
are  forgetting,  and  learn  a  hundred  thousand 
things  which  you  do  not  know;*'  and  then 
she  just  puts  her  hands  over  his  eyes,  and 
Master  Analysis  begins  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  talking  the  saddest  nonsense.  So  be- 
ware of  him,  and  keep  him  in  his  own  place, 
and  to  his  own  work,  or  he  will  flatter  you, 
and  get  the  mastery  of  you,  and  persuade 
ydu  that  he  can  teach  you  a  thousand  thmgs 
of  which  he  knows  no  more  than  he  does 
why  a  duck's  egg  never  hatches  into  a 
chicken.  And  remember,  if  Master  Analjrsis 
ever  grows  saucy  and  conceited  with  you, 
just  ask  him  that  last  riddle,  and  you  will 
shut  him  up  at  once. 

And  why?  Because  Analysis  can  only 
explain  to  you  a  little  about  dead  things, 
like  stones — inorganic  things,  as  they  are 
called.  Living  things — organisms,  as  they 
are  called — he  cannot  explain  to  you  at  all. 
When  he  meddles  with  them,  he  always  ends 
like  the  man  who  killed  his  goose  to  get  the 
golden  eggs.  He  has  to  kill  his  goose,  or 
his  flower,  or  his  insect,  before  he  can  ana- 
lyze it :  and  then  it  is  not  a  goose,  but  only 
the  corpse  of  a  goose ;  not  a  flower,  but  only 
the  dead  stuff  of  the  flower. 

And  therefore  he  will  never  do  anything 
but  fail,  when  he  tries  to  And  out  the  life  in 
things.  How  can  he,  when  he  has  to  take 
the  life  out  of  them  first?  He  could  not 
even  find  out  how  a  plum-pudding  is  made 
by  merely  analyzing  it.  He  might  part  the 
sugar,  and  the  flour,  and  the  suet ;  he  might 
even  (for  he  is  very  clever,  and  very  patient 
too,  the  more  honor  to  him)  take  every  atom 
of  sugar  out  of  the  flour  with  which  it  had 
got  mixed,  and  every  atom  of  brown  color 
which  had  got  out  of  the  plums  and  cur- 
rants into  the  body  of  the  pudding,  and 


then,  for  aught  I  know,  put  the  coloring 
matter  back  into  the  plums  and  currants ; 
and  then,  for  aught  I  know,  turn  the  boiled 
pudding  into  a  raw  one  again, — for  he- is  a 
great  conjurer,  as  Madam  How's  grandson 
is  bound  to  be :  but  yet  he  would  never  find 
out  how  the  pudding  was  made  unless  some 
one  told -him  the  great  secret  which  the 
sailors  in  the  old  story  forgot — that  the  cook 
boiled  it  in  a  cloth. 

This  is  Analysis'  weak  point — don't  let  it 
be  yours — that  in  all  his  calculations  he  is 
apt  to  forget  the  cloth,  and  indeed  the  cook 
likewise.  No  doubt  he  can  analyze  the  mat- 
ter of  things :  but  he  will  keep  forgetting 
that  he  cannot  analyze  their  form. 

Do  I  mean  their  shape  ?  No,  my  child  ; 
no.  I  mean  something  which  makes  the 
shape  of  things,  and  the  matter  of  them 
likewise,  but  which  folks  have  lost  sight  of 
nowadays,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  get 
sight  of  again  for  a  few  hundred  years.  So  I 
suppose  that  you  need  not  trouble  your  head 
about  it,  but  may  just  follow  the  fashions  as 
long  as  they  last. 

About  this  piece  of  lime,  however.  Analy- 
sis can  tell  us  a  great  deal.  And  we  may 
trust  what  he  says,  and  believe  he  under- 
stands what  he  says.  '  Why  ?  Think  now. 
If  you  took  your  watch  to  pieces,  you  would 
probably  spoil  it  for  ever  ;  you  would  have 
perhaps  broken,  and  certainly  mislaid,  some 
of  the  bits;  and  not  even  a  watchmaker 
could  put  it  together  again.  You  have 
analyzed  the  watch  wrongly.  But  if  a  watch- 
maker took  it  to  pieces,  then  any  other 
watchmaker  could  put  it  together  again  to 
go  as  well  as  ever,  because  they  both  under- 
stand the  works,  how  they  fit  into  each  other, 
and  what  the  use  and  power  of  each  is.  Its 
being  put  together  again  rightly  would  be  a 
proof  that  it  had  been  taken  to  pieces  rightly. 

And  so  with  Master  Analysis.  If  he  can 
take  a  thing  to  pieces  so  that  his  brother 
Synthesis  can  put  it  together  again,  you  may 
be  sure  he  has  done  his  work  rightly.  Now 
he  can  take  a  bit  of  chalk  to  pieces,  so  that 
it  shall  becone  several  different  things,  none 
of  which  is  chalk,  or  like  chalk  at  all.  And 
then  his  brother  Synthesis  can  put  them  to- 
gether again,  so  that  they  shall  become 
chalk,  as  they  were  before.  He  can  do  that 
very  nearly,  but  not  quite.  There  is,  in 
every  average  piece  of  chalk,  something 
which  he  cannot  make  into  chalk  again  when 
he  has  once  unmade  it. 

What  that  is  I  will  show  you  presently ; 
and  a  wonderful  tale  hangs  thereby.  But 
first  we  will  let  Analysis  tell  us  what  chalk  is 
made  of,  as  far  as  he  knows.     He  will  say — 
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Chalk  is  carbonate  of  lime.  But  what  is 
carbonate  of  lime  made  of?  Lime  and  car- 
bonic acid.  And  what  is  lime?  The  oxide 
of  a  certain  metal,  called  calcium.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  That  quicklime  is  a  certain 
metal  mixed  with  oxygen  gas ;  and  slacked 
lime  is  the  same  mixed  with  water.  So 
lime  is  a  metal.  What  is  a  metal  ?  Nobody 
knows.  And  what  is  oxygen  gas?  Nobody 
knows. 

Well,  Analysis  stoj^  short  very  soon.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  very  much  about  the 
matter.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  wrong  there.  It 
is  just  "about  the  matter**  that  he  does 
know,  and  knows  a  great  deal,  and  very  ac- 
curately; what  he  does  not  know  is  the 
matter  itself.  He  will  tell  you  wonderful 
things  about  oxygen  gas — how  the  air  is  full 
of  it,  the  water  full  of  it,  every  living  thing 
full  of  it ;  how  it  changes  hard  bright  steel 
into  soft,  foul  rust;  how  a  candle  cannot 
burn  without  it,  or  you  live  without  it. 
But  what  it  is  he  knows  not. 

Will  he  ever  know?  That  is  Lady  Why's 
concern,  and  not  ours.  Meanwhile  he  has 
a  right  to  find  out  if  he  can.  But  what  do 
)0u  want  to  ask  him  next?  Oh  !  what  car- 
bonic acid  is.  He  can  tell  you  that.  Carbon 
and  oxygen  gas.  But  what  is  carbon  ?  No- 
bod  y  knows. 

Why,  here  is  this  stupid  Analysis  at  fault 
again.  Nay,  nay,  again.  Be  patient  with 
him.  If  he  cannot  tell  you  what  carbon  is, 
he  can  tell  you  what  is  carbon,  which  is  well 
worth  knowing.  He  will  tell  you,  for  in- 
stance, that  every  time  you  breathe  or  speak, 
what  comes  out  of  your  mouth  is  carbonic 
acid ;  and  that,  if  your  breath  comes  on  a 
bit  of  slacked  lime,  it  will  begin  to  turn  it 
back  into  the  chalk  from  which  it  is  made ; 
and  that,  if  your  breath  comes  on  the  leaves 
of  a  growing  plant,  that  leaf  will  take  the 
carbon  out  of  it,  and  turn  it  into  wood. 
And  surely  that  is  worth  knowing, — that  you 
may  be  helping  to  make  chalk,  or  to  make 
wood,  every  time  you  breathe. 

Well ;  that  is  very  curious.  But  now,  ask 
him.  What  is  carbon?  And  he  will  tell 
you,  that  many  things  are  carbon.  A  dia- 
mond is  carbon ;  and  so  is  blacklead ;  and  so 
are  charcoal  and  coke,  and  coal  in  part,  and 
wood  in  part.  What !  Does  Analysis  say 
that  a  diamond  and  charcoal  are  the  same 
thing  ?  Yes.  Then  his  way  of  taking  things 
to  pieces  must  be  a  very  clumsy  one,  if  he 
can  find  out  no  difference  between  diamond 
and  charcoal.  Well,  perhaps  it  is :  but  you 
must  remember  that,  though  he  is  very  old 
— as  old  as  the  first  man  who  ever  lived — 
yet  he  has  only  been  at  school  for  the  last 


three  hundred  years  or  so.  And  remember, 
too,  that  he  is  not  like  you^  who  have  some 
one  else  to  teach  you.  He  has  had  to  teach 
himself,  and  find  out  for  himself,  and  make 
his  own  tools,  and  work  in  the  dark  besides. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  ever  found  out  that  diamond  and 
charcoal  were  the  same  things.  You  would 
never  have  found  it  out  for  yourself,  you  will 
agree. 

No ;  but  how  did  he  do  it  ? 

He  taught  a  very  famous  chemist,  Lavoi- 
sier, about  ninety  years  ago,  how  to  burn  a 
diamond  in  oxygen — ^and  a  very  difficult 
trick  that  is  ; — and  Lavoisier  found  that  the 
diamond  when  burnt  turned  almost  entirely 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  blacklead 
and  charcoal  do ;  and  more,  that  each  of 
them  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid.  And  so  he  knew,  as  surely  as 
man  can  know  anything,  that  all  these  things, 
however  different  to  our  eyes  and  fingers, 
are  really  made  of  the  same  thing, — ^pure 
carbon. 

But  what  makes  them  look  and  feel  so 
different  ? 

That  Analysis  does  not  know  yet.  Per- 
haps he  will  find  out  some  day;  for  he  is 
very  patient,  and  very  diligent,  as  you  ought 
to  be.  Meanwhile,  be  content  with  him : 
remember  that  though  he  cannot  see  through 
a  millstone  yet,  he  can  see  further  into  one 
than  his  neighbors.  Indeed,  his  neighbois 
cannot  see  into  a  millstone  at  all,  but  only 
see  the  outside  of  it,  and  know  things  only 
by  rote,  like  parrots,  without  understanding 
what  they  mean  and  how  they  are  made. 

So  now  remember  that  chalk  is  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  that  it  is  made  up  of  three 
things,  calcium,  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  and 
that  therefore  its  mark  is  CaCO,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Analysis,  which  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  read  some  day. 

But  how  is  it  that  Anal3rsis  and  Synthesis 
cannot  take  all  this  chalk  to  pieces,  and  put 
it  together  again  ?  Look  here ;  what  is  that 
in  the  chalk?  Oh!  a  shepherd's  crown, 
such  as  we  often  find  in  the  gravel,  only 
fresh  and  white.  Well ;  you  know  what  that 
was  once.  I  have  often  told  you: — ^a  live 
sea-egg,  covered  with  prickles,  which  crawls 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  Master  Synthesis 
could  not  put  that  together  again :  and 
equally  sure  that  Master  Analysis  might 
spend  ages  in  taking  it  to  pieces,  before  he 
found  out  how  it  was  made.  And — we  are 
lucky  to-day,  for  this  lower  chalk  to  the 
south  has  very  few  fossils  in  it — here  is  some- 
thing else  which  is  not  mere  carbonate  of 
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lime.     Look  at  it.     A  little  cockle,  some- 
thing like  a  wrinkled  hazle-nut. 

No;  that  is  no  cockle.  Madam  How  in- 
vented that  ages  and  ages  befbre  she  thought 
of  cockles  j  and  the  animal  which  lived  in- 
side that  sheH  was  as  different  from  a  cockle- 
animal  as  a  sparrow  is  from  a  dog.  This  is 
Terebratula,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient 
and  worn-out  family.  He  and  his  kin 
swarmed  in  the  old  seas,  even  as  far  back  as 
the  time  when  the  rocks  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains were  soft  mud  \  as  you  will  know  when 
you  read  that  great  book  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchinson's  "Siluria.**  But  as  the  ages 
rolled  on,  they  got  fewer  and  fewer,  these 
Terebratulae ;  and  now  there  are  hardly 
any  of  ihem  left,  only  six  or  seven  sorts  are 
left  about  these  islands,  which  cling  to  stones 
in  deep  water ;  and  the  first  time  I  dredged 
two.  of  them  out  of  Loch  Fyne,  I  looked  at 
them  with  awe,  as  on  relics  from  another 
world  which  had  lasted  on  through  unnum- 
bered ages  and  changes,  such  as  one's  fancy 
could  not  grasp. 

But  you  will  agree  that,  if  Master  Analy- 
sis took  that  shell  to  pieces,  Master  Synthe- 
sis would  not  be  likely  to  put  it  together 
again;  much  less  to  put  it  together  m  the 
right  way,  in  which  Madam  How  made  it. 
And  what  was  that?  By  making  a  living 
animal,  which  went  on  growing,  that  is, 
making  itself;  and  making,  as  it  grew,  its 
shell  to  live  in.  Synthesis  has  not  found 
out  yet  the  first  step  towards  doing  that; 
and,  as  I  believe,  he  never  will.  But  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  his  trying.  Let  every- 
body try  to  do  everything  they  fancy.  Even 
if  they  fail,  they  will  have  learnt  at  least  that 
they  cannot  do  it. 

But  now — ^and  this  is  a  secret  which  you 
would  never  find  out  for  yourself,  at  least 
without  the  help  of  a  microscope — the 
greater  part  of  this  lump  of  chalk  is  made  up 
of  things  which  neither  Analysis  can  per- 
fectly take  to  pieces,  nor  Synthesis  put  to- 
gether again.  It  is  made  of  dead  organisms, 
that  is,  things  which  have  been  made  by 
living  creatures.  IJf  you  washed  and  brushed 
that  chalk  into  powder,  you  would  find  it 
full  of  little  things  like  the  Dentalina,  and 
many  other  curious  forms.  I  will  show  you 
some  under  the  microscope  one  day. 

They  are  the  shells  of  animals  called  Fora- 
minifera,  because  the  shells  of  some  of  them 
are  full  of  holes,  through  which  they  put  out 
tiny  arms.  So  small  they  are  and  so  many, 
that  there  may  be,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand 
of  them  in  a  bit  of  chalk  an  inch  every  way. 
In  numbers  past  counting,  some  whole,  some 
broken,  some  ground  to  the  finest  powder, 


they  make  up  vast  masses  of  England,  which 
are  now  chalk  downs ;  and  in  some  foreign 
countries  they  make  up  whole  mountains. 
Part  of  the  building  stone  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  Egypt  is  composed,  I  am  told, 
entirely  of  them. 

And  how  did  they  get  into  the  chalk? 
Ah!  how  indeed?  Let  us  think.  The 
chalk  must  have  been  laid  down  at  the  bot- 
of  a  sea,  because  there  are  sea-shells  in  it. 
Besides,  we  find  little  atomies  exactly  like 
these  alive  now  in  many  seas ;  and  therefore 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  these  lived  in  the  sea 
also.  Besides,  they  were  not  washed  into 
the  chalk  by  any  sudden  flood.  The  water 
in  which  they  settled  must  have  been  quite 
still,  or  these  little  delicate  creatures  would 
have  been  ground  into  powder — or  rather 
into  paste.  Therefore  learned  men  soon 
made  up  their  minds  that  these  things  were 
laid  'down  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea,  so 
deep  that  neither  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  cur- 
rents could  stir  the  everlasting  calm. 

Ah  1  it  is  worth  thinking  over,  for  it  shows 
how  shrewd  a  giant  Analysis  is,  and  how 
fast  he  works  in  these  days,  now  that  he  has 
got  free  and  well  fed ; — worth  thinking  over, 
I  say,  how  our  notions  about  these  little  ato- 
mies have  changed  during  the  last  forty 
years. 

We  used  to  find  them  sometimes  washed 
up  among  the  sea-sand  on  the  wild  Atlantic 
coast ;  and  we  were  taught,  in  the  days  when 
old  Dr.  Turton  was  writing  his  books  on 
British  shells  at  Bideford,  to  call  them 
Nautili,  •  because  their  shells  were  like 
Nautilus  shells.  Men  did  not  know  then 
that  the  animal  which  lives  in  them  is  no 
more  like  a  Nautilus  animal  than  it  is  like  a 
cow. 

For  a  Nautilus,  you  must  know,  is  made 
like  a  cuttle-fish,  with  eyes,  and  strong  jaws 
for  biting,  and  arms  round  them  ;  and  has  a 
heart,  and  gills,  and  a  stomach ;  and  is  al- 
together a  very  well-made  beast,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, a  terrible  tyrant  to  little  fish  and  sea- 
slugs,  just  as  the  cuttle-fish  is.  But  the  crea- 
tures which  live  in  these  little  shells  are 
about  the  least  finished  of  Madam  How's 
works.  They  have  neither  mouth  nor 
stomach,  eyes  nor  limbs.  They  are  mere 
bags  full  of  jelly,  which  can  take  almost  any 
shape  they  like,  and  thrust  out  arms — or 
what  serve  for  arms — through  the  holes  in 
their  shells,  and  then  contract  them  into 
themselves  again,  as  this  Globigerina  does. 
What  they  feed  on,  how  they  grow,  how 
they  make  their  exquisitely-formed  shells, 
whether,  indeed,  they  are  strictly  speaking 
animals  or  vegetables,  Analysis  has  not  yet 
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found  put.  But,  when  you  come  to  read 
about  them,  you  will  find  that  they,  in  their 
own  way,  are  just  as  wonderful  and  myste* 
rious  as  a  butterfly  or  a  rose ;  and  just  as 
necessary,  likewise,  to  Madam  How's  work  \ 
for  out  of  them,  as  I  have  told  you,  she 
makes  whole  sheets  of  down,  whole  ranges 
of  hills. 

No  one  knew  anything,  I  believe,  about 
them,  save  that  two  or  three  kinds  of  them 
were  found  in  chalk,  till  a  famous  French- 
man, called  D'Orbingy,  just  thirty  years 
ago,  told  the  world  how  he  had  found  many 
beautiful  fresh  kinds;  and,  more  strange 
still,  that  some  of  these  kinds  were  still  alive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Then  in  1841  a  gentleman  named  Edward 
Forbes — now  with  God — whose  name  will 
be  for  ever  dear  to  all  who  love  science,  and 
honor  genius  and  virtue — found  in  the 
^gean  Sea  "a  bed  of  chalk,"  he  said, 
'*full  of  Foraminifera,  and  shells  of  Ptero- 
pods,''  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
And  what  are  Pteropods?  What  you  might 
call  sea-moths  (though  they  are  not  really 
moths),  which  switn  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  the  right-whales  suck  them 
in  tens  of  thousands  into  the  great  whale- 
bone net  which  fringes  their  jaws. 

But  since  then  strange  discoveries  have 
been  made,  especially  by  the  naval  officers 
who  surveyed  the  bottom  of  the  great  At- 
lantic Ocean  before  laying  down  the  electric 
cable  between  Ireland  and  America.  And 
this  is  what  they  found :  That  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  were  vast  plains  of  soft 
mud,  in  some  places  2,500  fathoms  (15,000 
feet)  deep ;  that  is,  as  deep  as  the  Alps  are 
high.  And  more:  They  found  out,  to 
their  surprise,  that  the  oozy  mud  of  the  At- 
lantic floor  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
just  the  same  atomies  as  make  up  our  chalk 
— that,  in  fact,  a  vast  bed  of  chalk  was  now 
forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
living  shells  and  sea-animals  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors  crawling  about  on  it  in  black 
darkness,  and  beds  of  sponges  growing  out  of 
it,  just  as  the  sponges  grew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  chalk  ocean,  and*were  all,  generation 
after  generation,  turned  into  flints. 

And,  for  reasons  which  you  will  hardly 
understand,  men  are  beginning  now  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chalk  has  never  ceased  to  be 
made,  somewhere  or  other,  for  many  thous- 
and years,  ever  since  the  Winchester  Downs 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  that  "the 
Globigerina-mud  is  not  merely  a  chalk  for- 
mation, but  a  continuation  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation, so  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  still 


living  in  the  age  of  Chalk:'  Ah,  my  little 
man,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  you,  be- 
fore I  die,  add  one  such  thought  as  that  to 
the  sum  of  huihan  knowledge ! 

So  there  the  little  creatures  have  been 
lying,  making  chalk  out  of  the  lime  in  the 
sea-water,  layer  over  layer,  the  young  over 
the  old,  the  dead  over  the  living,  year  after 
year,  age  after  age — for  how  long?  Who 
can  tell  ?  How  deep  the  layer  of  new  chalk 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is,  we  can 
never  know.  But  the  layer  of  live  atomies 
on  it  is  not  an  inch  thick,  probably  not  a 
tenth  of  an  inch.  And  if  it  grew  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  a  year,  or  even  a  whole  inch, 
how  many  years  must  it  have  taken  to 
make  the  chalk  of  our  Downs,  which  is  in 
some  parts  1,300  feet  thick?  How  many 
inches  are  there  in  1,300  feet?  Do  that 
sum,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

One  difference  will  be  found  between  the 
chalk  now  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  if  it  ever  becomes  dry  land,  and  the 
chalk  on  which  you  tread  on  the  Downs. 
The  new  chalk  will  be  full  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  whales;  of  warm-blooded  crea- 
tures, who  suckle  their  young  like  cows,  in- 
stead of  laying  eggs,  like  birds  and  fish. 
For  there  were  no  whales  in  the  old  chalk 
ocean;  but  our  modern  oceans  are  full  of 
cachalots,  porpoises,  dolphins,  swimming  in 
shoals  round  any  ship ;  and  their  bones  and 
teeth,  and  still  more  their  ear-bones,  will 
drop  to  the  bottom  as  they  die,  and  be 
found,  ages  hence,  in  the  mud  which  the 
live  atomies  make,  along  with  wrecks  of 
mighty  ships. 

Great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

and  all  that  man  has  lost  in  the  deep  seas. 
And  sadder  fossils  yet,  my  child,  will  be 
scattered  on  these  white  plains : — 

To  them  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 
Dark  roll  their  waves  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and   beauty's  flowing 
crown; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  a  voice,  "  Restore  the  dead." 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precioas  things  from  thee. 
Give  back  the  dead,  thou  sea ! 


"Why  use  these  dull  and  dingy  hues?"  I  said : 
The  weaver  paused,  and  smiled  and  shook  his 

head, 
And  answered,   "*Tis  a  background  for  the 
brighter  thread ; 
When  all  is  finished  you  will  see 
How  bright  the  pattern  be." 

I  pondered  o'er  the  weaver's  words  and  ways ; 
Might  it  not  be  that  fate  sent  darker  days 
That  we  might  trace  thereon  in  shining  deeds  of 
praise  ? 
So  that  life  finished  one  might  see 
How  bright  the  pattern  be. 
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CAN  music  be  disregarded  when  the  programme  of 
school  duties  is  to  be  arranged  ?  It  should  be  held 
as  equally  essential  with  reading  and  penmanship, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  the  local  school  authori- 
ties— wiser  than  many  who  are  at  present  entrusted 
with  these  interests — ^will  inquire  of  the  teacher  who 
seeks  employment,  "Can  you  sing?"  "Can  you 
play  on  any  instrument ? "  "Can  you  give  instruc- 
tions in  vocal  music  ?  "  These  have  long  been  ques- 
tions familiar  to  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany;  and  happy  will  be  that  era 
when  they  have  grown  equally  familiar  to  the  teach- 
ers of  America.  Horace  Mann,  an  authority  in  edu- 
cational matters,  once  wrote :  "  If  I  were  the  father 
of  a  family,  all  the  members  of  it  should  learn  music. 
Almost  all  children  have  naturally  good  ears,  and  can 
catch  tunes  easily;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  able 
to  master  the  mysteries  of  tune  much  better  at  an 
eariy  age  than  they  do  later."  The  refining  influence 
of  music  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  family  circle 
none  knew  better  than  himself.  Dr.  Brooks  says 
wisely :  "  A  school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will 
do  as  much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory 
or  a  principle  in  its  intellect."  All  leading  educators 
agree  as  to  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
and  the  universal  love  of  musjc,  manifested  espe- 
cially by  children,  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  their 
position  here  is  not  to  be  shaken.  The  wide  world 
over,  wherever  human  beings  have  hearts  that  pul- 
sate quicker  to  the  sentiment  of  love  or  sympathy,  or 
at  thoughts  of  home  or  heaven,  there  the  outgushing 
tenderness  reveals  itself  in  song. '  Travellers  tell  us 
that  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  the  beautiful 
custom  of  the  women  and  children  to  come  out,  when 
it  is  bed-time,  and  sing  their  national  songs  until  they 
hear  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers  answer 
them  from  the  hills  on  their  return  home.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  also,  such  a  custom  prevails. 
There  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  come  down  about 
sunset  and  sing'  a  melody.  After  the  first  stanza,  they 
listen  awhile  for  the  answering  strain  from  off  the 
water,  and  continue  to  sing  and  listen  till  the  well- 
known  voices  come  borne  upon  the  tide.  How 
sweet  to  the  weary  fisherman,  as  the  shadows  gather 
round  him,  must  be  the  songs  of  these  loved  ones  to 
cheer  him  on,  and  how  they  strengthen — as  does 
music  everywhere — the  ties  of  affection  that  bind  to- 
gether these  humble  dwellers  by  the  sea. 

Many  writers  have  told  of  how  in  the  camp,  on 
the  battle-field,  and  in  the  battle-fleet,— in  hospitals, 
in  transports,  and  in  sacred  services,— -during  our  late 
war,  they  have  seen  and  felt  the  mighty  influence  of 
music  in  inspiring  patriotism,  rousing  enthusiasm,  and 
sustaining  the  spint  amid  weariness  and  agony.  A 
lady  employed  by  one  of  the  Commissions  gives  an 
incident  of  her  experience  as  follows :  "  In  our  evening 
songs  we  were  joined  by  the  soldiers,  who  quickly 
gathered  among  us.  As  the  shades  of  twilight  deep- 
ened, and  nothing  but  dim  outlines  could  be  seen, 
the  sob  of  many  a  manly  breast  was  heard  in  the 
pauses  of  hymns,  made  familiar  by  the  day  school, 
the  Sabbath-school,  the  family  altar,  and  the  sanctu- 
ary. One  evening  after  a  pause,  we  started  the  air, 
*  Home,  sweet  home.*  All  joined  in,  except  the  sol- 
diere.  They  sat  in  silence,  and  a  long,  deep  inspira- 
tion at  the  close  explained  the  reason.  One  braver 
to  speak  than  the  rest,  said,  *  Ladies,  the  boys  never 
sing  that  song.  It  unfits  them  for  duty,  and  makes 
them  homesick.'  As  we  all  know.  Napoleon  I.,  on 
that  principle,  forbade  the  Swiss  evening  song,  *  Ranz 


des  Vaches,'  to  be  sung  or  played  in  the  army.  It 
paralyzed  the  arms  and  crushed  the  spirit  of  his  Swiss 
soldiers." 

•  Instances  without  number  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  everywhere  the  gift  of  music  may  be  rendered 
one  of  the  most  precious  blessings  a  kind  Providence 
has  conferred.  But  no  argument  is  needed  on  this 
point.  It  18  safe  to  pmesume  that  most  parents  would 
be  glad  to  have  th«r  children  receive  instruction  in 
music.  Indeed,  most  intelligent  parents,  did  they 
consult  their  own  wishes,  would  take  this  advice  of 
an  eminent  teacher :  "  In  the  first  place  you  must  en- 
deavor to  have  your  children  surrounded  by  as  much 
of  a  musical  atmosphere  as  possible.  They  should 
hear  music  of  some  kind  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
and  thus  the  cultivation  of  their  perceptions  will 
begin  long  before  they  are  able  to  speak.  Ix>rd 
Bacon  declared  it  as  his  conviction  that  he  learned 
more  before  he  was  six  years  old  than  he  did  in  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  together.  The  mind  of  a  young 
child  is  like  a  sponge ;  it  is  ready  to  receive  and  al^ 
sorb  everything  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
This  law  applies  pre-eminently  to  music,  which  is 
based  more  upon  the  perceptions  and  the  emotional 
nature  than  upon  the  intellect.  Music  is  also  recog- 
nized as  a  stimulant  to  mental  exertion.  And  if  in 
the  case  of  the  man  of  genius,  why  not,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  that  of  the  pupil  also  at  work  upon  his 
task?  D' Israeli,  in  The  Literary  Character^  tells  us 
that  Alfieri  often,  before  he  wrote,  prepared  his  mind 
by  listening  to  music :  "  Almost  all  my  tragedies  were 
sketched  in  my  mind  either  in  the  act  of  hearing 
music,  or  a  few  hours  after,"  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  recorded  of  many  others.  Lord  Bacon  had 
music  played  in  the  room  adjoining  his  study;  Mil* 
ton  listened  to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspirations ; 
and  music  was  even  necessary  to  Warburton.  A  cel- 
ebrated French  preacher,  Boindaloue  or  Massillon, 
was  once  found  playing  on  the  violin,  to  tone  his 
mind  up  to  the  pitch  preparatory  to  his  sermon, 
which,  within  a  short  interval,  he  was  to  preach  before 
the  court.  Currants  favorite  mode  of  meditation  was 
with  his  violin  in  his  hand;  for  hours  together  he 
•would  forget  himself,  running  voluntaries  over  the 
strings,  while  his  imagination,  in  collecting  its  tones, 
was  opening  all  his  faculties  for  the  coming  emer- 
gency at  the  bar.  There  should  then,  for  a  hundred 
reasons,  be  "music  everywhere; "  and  in  all  schools 
of  primary  or  advanced  grade  a  teacher  should  be 
found  who  is  able  either  to  lead  in  singing  or  to  per- 
form on  melodeon,  organ  or  piano.  The  school  of 
the  future,  without  its  musical  instrument,  will  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete  in  its  equipment.  The  work 
is  now  going  forward.  The  sale  of  good  instruments 
to  schools  is  steadily  increasing.  And  these  are  fur- 
nished at  prices  that  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
any  good  school  in  the  country,  whose  patrons  are 
intelligent  in  this  direction,  and  where  the  teacher 
employed  is  progressive  in  the  best  sense. 

Cabinet  Organ. — The  piano  now  has  a  rival  in 
the  United  States  in  that  fine  instrument  which  has 
grown  from  the  melodeon  i^to  the  cabinet  organ.  It 
seems  to  us  peculiarly  the  instrument  for  men.  We 
trust  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  less  desirable  for  boys  to  learn  to  play  upon  an 
instrument ;  and  how  much  more  a  little  skill  in  per- 
forming may  do  for  a  man  than  for  a  woman !  A  boy 
can  hardly  be  a  perfect  savage,  nor  a  man  a  mere 
money-maker,  who  has  acquired  sufllcient  command 
of  an  instrument  to  play  upon  it  with  pleasure.  How 
often,  when  we  have  been  listening  to  the  swelling 
music  of  the  cabinet  organs  at  ue  warerooms  of 
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Mason  and  Hamlin,  in  Broadway,  have  we  desired 
to  put  one  of  those  instruments  into  every  clerk's 
boarding-house  room,  and  tell  him  to  take  all  the 
ennui,  and  half  the  peril,  out  of  his  life  by  learning 
to  play  upon  it  I  No  business  man  who  works  as  in- 
tensely as  we  do,  can  keep  alive  the  celestial  harmon- 
ies within  him, — no,  nor  the  early  wrinkles  from  his 
face, — without  some  such  pleasant  mingling  of  bodily 
rest  and  mental  exercise  as  playing  upon  an  instru- 
ment. The  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  music 
is  produced  from  the  cabinet  organ  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. It  is  called  a  "  reed  "  instrument ;  which  leads 
many  to  suppose  that  the  canebrake  is  despoiled  to 
procure  its  sound-giving  apparatus.  Not  so.  The 
reed  employed  is  nothing  but  a  thin  strip  of  brass 
with  a  tongue  slit  in  it,  the  vibration  of  which  causes 
the  musical  sound.  One  of  the  reeds,  though  it  pro- 
duces a  volume  of  sound  only  surpassed  by  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  weighs  about  an  ounce,  and  can  be  car- 
ried in  a  vest-pocket.  In  fact,  a  cabinet  organ  is 
simply  an  accordion  of  immense  power  and  improved 
mechanism.  Twenty  years  ago,  one  of  our  melo- 
deon-makers  chanced  to  observe  that  the  accordion 
produced  a  better  tone  when  it  was  drawn  out  than 
when  it  was  pushed  in ;  and  this  fact  suggested  the 
first  great  improvement  in  the  melodeon.  Before 
that  time,  the  wind  from  the  bellows,  in  all  melode- 
ons,  was  forced  through  the  reeds.  At  this  point  of 
development,  the  instrument  was  taken  up  and  cov- 
ered with  improvements,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  musical  instruments  in  the  possession  of 
mankind.  When  we  remarked  above,  that  the 
American  piano  is  the  best  in  the  world,  we  expressed 
only  the  opinion  of  others ;  but  now  that  we  assert 
the  superiority  of  the  American  cabinet  oigan  over 
similar  instruments  made  in  London  and  Paris,  we 
are  communicating  knowledge  of  our  own.  Indeed, 
the  superiority  is  so  marked  that  it  is  apparent  to  the 
merest  tyro  in  music.  In  the  new  towns  of  the  great 
West,  the  cabinet  organ  is  usually  the  first  instru- 
ment of  music  to  arrive,  and,  of  late  years,  it  takes 
its  place  with  the  piano  in  the  fashionable  drawing" 
rooms  of  the  Atlantic  States. — -James  Parton. 

There  is  a  story  told  somewhere,  of  a  celebrated 
musician,  who  lay  upon  his  dying  bed.  A  youth  en* 
tered  an  adjoining  apartment,  sat  down  to  a  piano, 
and  began  to  play  a  tune.  For  some  reason,  he 
stop]>ed  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  strain,  and  left  the 
room.  The  air  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  dying 
son  of  song,  and  the  notes  untouched  so  haunted  him 
as  he  lay  there,  that  he  arose  from  his  couch,  seated 
himself  at  the  instrument,  took  up  the  tune  where  the 
Touth  had  left  it,  played  it  out,  returned  to  his  pil- 
low, and  in  a  moment  was  dead.  I  know  not  that  it 
is  true ;  but  it  is  touching  and  suggestive  enough  to 
be  so.  The  world  is  full  of  life :  each  life  is  a  tune ; 
so  the  world  is  a  great  orchestra ;  and  of  them  all 
how  few  tunes  are  played  through !  how  many  ended 
as  they  were  not  begun.  Marches  are  so  ended 
every  day :  strong,  brave  marches,  that  end  all  too 
soon  in  a  "  dying  fall."  Whirling  waltzes,  set  off  to 
the  time  of  the  youngest,  merriest  hearts,  subside 
into  dirges  sad  and  slow.  Paeans  turn  to  plaints,  and 
all  at  last  are  hushed  in  the  mea.«ured  beat  of  the 
"muffled  drums"  of  life.  And  of  these  strains  of 
hope  and  harmony,  how  many  are  unended — no  dying 
musician  to  take  them  up  when  those  that  struck 
them  first  are  dumb  or  dead.  But  it  is  a  pleasant 
thought  that  perhaps  somebody  may  take  up  the  tune, 
when  we  are  dead — not  a  no^  lost,  not  a  jar,  not  a 
discord,  but  all  a  swan-like  harmony.  May  neither 
your  life  nor  mine  be  composed  of  random  *<  scores," 


but  be  a  beautiful  anthem,  harmony  in  its  parts,  mel- 
ody in  all  its  tones ;  not  a  strain  wanting,  not  a  note 
out  of  tune,  till  the  "  daughters  of  music  are  brought 
low,"  and  the  life-anthem  is  ended. 

Some  fifty  years  aeo  that  eminent  minister,  the 
Rev.  Caesar  Malan,  of  Geneva,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Elliots,  a  well-to-do  family  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don.   One  evening,  in  conversation  with  the  daugh- 
ter Charlotte,  he  wished  to  know  if  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian.    The  young  lady  resented  the  question,  and 
told  him  that  religion  was  a  matter  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  discuss.    Mr.  Malan  replied,  with  his  usaal 
sweetness  of  manner,  that  he  would  not  pursue  the 
subject  then  if  it  displeased  her,  but  he  would  pray 
that  she  might  "  give  her  heart  to  Christ,  and  become 
a  useful  worker  for  Him."     Several  days  afterward 
the  youne  lady  apologized  for  her  abrupt  treatment 
of  the  mmister,  and  confessed  that  his  question  and 
his  parking  remark  had  troubled  her.    <*  But  I  do  not 
know  how  to  find  Christ,"  she  said.    « I  want  you  to 
help  me."    "  Come  to  Him/itf/  as  you  are"  said  Mr. 
Malan.     He  little  thought  that  one  day  that  simple 
reply  would  be  repeated  in  song  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.     Further    advice  resulted    in    opening 
Charlotte's  mind  to  spiritual  light,  and  her  life  of 
devout  activity  and  faith  began.    She  possessed  liter- 
ary gifts,  and  having  assumed  the  charge  of  The 
Yearly  Remembrancer  on  the  death  of  its  editor,  she 
inserted  several  original  poems  (without  her  name)  in 
making  up  her  first  number.    One  of  her  poems  was 
the  old  familiar  hymn,  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
plea."     The  words  of  Pastor  Malan,  realized  in  her 
own  experience,  were  of  course  the  writer's  inspira* 
tion.     Beginning  thus  its  public  history  in  the  col- 
umns of  an  unpretending  religious  magazine,  the  little 
anonymous  hymn,  .with  its  sweet  counsel  to  troubled 
minds,  found  its  way  into  devout  persons'  scra{>- 
books,  then  into  religious  circles  and  chapel  assem- 
blies, and  finally  into  the  hymnals  of  the  "  church  uni- 
versal." Some  time  after  its  publication  a  philanthropic 
lady,  struck  by  its  beauty  and  spiritual  value,  had  it 
printed  on  a  leaflet  and  sent  for  circulation  through 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  an  incident  at  an  English  watering- 
place  seems  to  have  first  revealed  its  authorship  to 
the  world.     Miss  Elliott,  being  in  feeble  health,  was 
staying  at  Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  under  the  care  of 
an  eminent  physician.    One  day  the  doctor,  who  was 
an  earnest  Christian  man,  placed  one  of  these  float- 
ing leaflets  in  his  patient's  hands,  saying  he  felt  sure 
she  would  like  it.    The  surprise  and  pleasure  were 
mutual  when  she  recognized  her  own  hymn,  and  he 
discovered  that  she  was  its  author.    The  Rev.  Dan- 
can  Morrison,  from  whom  we  gather  the  above  fads, 
sends  a  Latin  translation  of  Charlotte  Elliot's  hymn 
to  the  Montreal  Witness,  and  he  says  of  it,  **  Perhaps 
there  is  no  hymn  in  the  language  that  has  been  more 
blessed  in  the  raising  up  of  those  who  are  bowed 
down.     Its  history  has  been  wonderful.     It  is  surely 
a  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life  which  is  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations." 

Tones  and  semitones  mark  the  ordinary  intervals 
in  music.  Many  Italian,  Spanish  and  other  singers 
in  Southern  Europe  are,  however,  able  to  sing  not 
only  semitones  but  also  ^iMr/^r  tones,  thus  producing 
greater  brilliancy  in  execution.  Ability  to  divide  the 
semitone  is  not  possesed  by  the  Germans,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Scotch,  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  other 
singers  of  Northern  Europe.  Their  vocal  organs 
will  not  produce  these  quarter  intervals.  To  offset 
this,  however,  these  northern  singers  have  a  power 
of  expression  that  far  surpasses  the  southerner,  both 
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in  Mepth  and  sweetness.  The  brilliant  runs  of  the 
Italian  operatic  singer  may  electrify  his  audience; 
but  it  is  the  melody,  wheUier  sweet  or  sad,  of  the 
German,  or  Russian,  or  English  folk-song,  that 
reaches  the' heart  and  makes  men  better.  The  voice 
trembles  with  suppressed  emotion ;  tears  fill  the  eyes ; 
the  soul  seems  stirred  to  its  depths ;  an  impression  is 
made  and  a  glad  memory  left  that  can  never  be  lost 
or' forgotten.  The  folk-song  is  a  branoh  of  music 
sui  generis — alt<^ether  different  from  ordinary  oper- 
atic airs — and  it  has  been  too  much  neglected.  The 
people  of  Southern  Europe  have  but  few  folk-songs, 
but  the  farther  north  you  go  the  more  of  them  you 
find  and  the  sweeter  they  grow.  Who  composed 
them,  for  the  most  part,  nobody  knows ;  but  they  are 
mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  home  sentiment  fostered 
and  strengthened  by  the  associations  of  long  winter 
evenings  around  the  fireside.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  sweetness  of  some  of  the  Russian  melodies,  of 
which  <*  To  Alexis''  and  *<  Beautiful  Minka"  are  fine 
examples.  The  cause  of  this  marked  difference  in 
their  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  respective  characters 
of  the  people.  The  southerner  lives  largely  out  of 
doors  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the  sparkle  and 
brilliancy  by  which  he  is  characterized  argue  rather 
a  surface  life  than  one  of  deep  feeling  or  profound 
convictions.  The  northerner,  maintaining  with  na- 
ture his  stem  struggle  for  existence,  finds  in  persistent 
effort,  thoughtfulness  and  steady  self-repression,  the 
only  law  of  a  successful  life.  This,  through  genera- 
tions, has  wrought  in  him  a  more  profound  soul  ex- 
perience, and  when  the  fount  of  song  breaks  forth, 
the  melody  flows  with  a  sweeter  cadence  from  a 
deeper  source. — Carl  Matz. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas  in  England,  and 
the  snow  was  falling.  They  did  not  ifdnd  it  in  happy 
homes,  where  lamps  were  lighted  and  fires  burned 
cheerily,  and  tables  were  spread  for  tea.  But  a  little 
robin,  cold  and  hungry,  hopped  about  wearily  seek- 
ing food  and  shelter.  Our  robins  fiy  away  south  be- 
fore snow  comes,  but  this  was  across  the  sea,  where 
the  robin  stays  all  the  year.  The  little  bird  lighted 
on  window-sills  and  tapped  with  his  beak,  but  was 
seldom  heard.  Once  two  little  girls  looked  otft  of 
the  window  and  saw  him,  but  it  was  so  very  cold 
that  they  quickly  ran  to  the  warm  fire,  and  birdie  flew 
away.  After  awhile  an  old  man  came  along  in  the 
path  that  led  to  the  village  church.  Robin  hopped 
behind  him,  and  when  he  opened  the  door,  birdie 
was  close  by  and  went  in  without  being  noticed.  O 
how  warm  and  comfortable  the  church  was !  The 
Sunday-school  children  had  been  there  with  their 
teachers,  trimming  the  church  with  holly  and  mistle- 
toe and  singing  Christmas  carols.  Th6  fire  was  to  be 
kept  all  night,  that  it  might  be  warm  for  Christmas 
service.  The  old  man  put  on  fresh  coal  and  went 
home.  Birdie  hopped  about  in  the  firelight,  picking 
up  some  crumbs  he  found  on  the  floor.  Some  cakes 
had  been  given  to  the  children.  How  welcome  this 
little  supper  was  to  the  hungry  robin,  you  can  guess. 
Then  he  perched  himself  on  the  railings  of  the  stairs, 
and  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing — a  very  sleepy 
and  happy  bird.  In  the  morning  his  bright  eyes 
espied  first  thing  the  scarlet  holly  berries.  This  was 
indeed  a  royal  feast  in  Robin's  eyes,  enough  to  last  for 
many  weeks  of  wintry  weather.  The  hours  flew  on, 
and  the  happy  children  came  and  sang  their  Christ- 
mas carols.  Just  as  the  first  verse  was  finished,  a 
clear,  rich,  joyous  song  burst  from  birdie's  little  throat 
high  above,  among  the  green  branches.  No  one  had 
seen  him,  and  what  a  sweet  surprise !  The  minister 
raised  his  hand  to  keep  silence  while  birdie  sang,  and 


then  opening  the  Bible,  read  in  reverent  tones,  "  Yea, 
the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a 
nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay  her  young :  Thine 
altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts!  "  "This  time,"  said  the 
minister,  "  our  favorite  bird,  our  little  Robin  Red- 
breast, has  found  a  lodging  and  breakfast  in  the 
church  where  we  come  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread. 
Snow  is  all  around,  covering  the  ground  and  bushes ; 
he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  might  have  perished  in 
the  storm;  but  the  good  All- Father,  in  his  pitying  love 
and  tenderness,  guided  the  tiny  wings  hither." 

Color  Music. — Suppose,  by  a  wild  stretch  of  imag- 
ination, some  mechanism  that  will  make  a  rod  turn 
round  one  of  its  ends,  quite  slowly  at  first,  but  then 
faster  and  faster,  till  it  will  revolve  any  number  of 
times  in  a  second ;  which  is,  of  course,  perfectly  im- 
aginable, though  you  could  not  find  such  a  rod  or 
put  together  such  a  mechanism.  Let  the  whirling  go 
on  in  a  dark  room,  and  suppose  a  man  there  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  rod ;  how  will  he  be  affected  by 
it  ?  So  long  as  it  turns  but  a  few  times  in  &  second 
he  will  not  be  affected  at  all,  unless  he  is  near 
enough  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  skin.  But  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  spin  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  times  a 
second,  a  deep,  growling  note  will  break  in  upon  him 
through  his  ear ;  and  as  the  rate  then  grows  swifter, 
the  tone  will  go  on  becoming  less  and  less  grave,  and 
soon  more  and  more  acute,  till  it  will  reach  a  pitch 
of  shrillness  hardly  to  be  borne,  when  the  speed  has 
to  be  coimted  by  tens  of  thousands.  At  length, 
about  the  stage  of  40,000  revolutions  a  second,  more 
or  less,  the  shrillness  will  pass  into  stillness ;  silence 
will  again  reign  as  at  the  first,  nor  any  more  be 
broken.  The  rod  might  now  plunge  on  in  mad  fury 
for  a  very  long  time  without  making  any  difference 
to  the  man ;  but  let  it  suddenly  come  to  whirl  some 
million  times  a  second,  and  through  intervening 
space  faint  rays  of  heat  will  begin  to  steal  toward 
him,  setting  up  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  his  skin,  which 
again  will  grow  more  and  more  intense,  as  now 
through  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions 
the  rate  of  revolution  is  supposed  to  rise.  Why  not 
billions  ?  The  heat  at  first  will  be  only  so  much  the 
greater.  But,  lo  I  about  the  stage  of  four  hundred 
billions  there  is  more — a  dim  red  light  becomes  visi- 
ble  in  the  gloom;  and  now,  while  the  rate  still 
mounts  up,  the  heat  in  its  turn  dies  away  till  it  van  • 
ishes  as  the  sound  vanished ;  but  the  red  light  will 
have  passed  for  the  eye  into  a  yellow,  a  green,  a  blue, 
and  last  of  all,  a  violet.  And  to  the  violet,  the  revo- 
lutions being  about  800,000,000,000  a  second,  there 
will  succeed  darkness — night,  as  in  the  beginning. 
This  darkness,  too,  like  the  stillness,  will  never  more 
be  broken.  Let  the  rod  whirl  on  as  it  may,  its  do- 
ings cannot  come  within  the  ken  of  that  man's 
senses. — Robertson. 

It  is  related  of  David,  the  violinist,  that  he  once 
dropped  his  bow  from  his  trembling  hand,  although 
he  had  just  played  in  his  accustomed  masterly  man- 
ner, and  that  when  he  was  much  excited  he  could 
never  produce  a  good  staccato,  Adelina  Patti  asserts 
that,  to  this  day,  she  always  feels  anxious  when  she 
is  to  sing  something  new  for  the  first  time,  no  matter 
how  weU  she  may  have  studied  it.  Another  prima 
donna,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  sit  down 
even  for  a  moment  upon  the  day  of  her  appearance, 
but  walked  the  room  incessantly,  occupied  with  her 
needle,  or  humming  her  part,  but  never  taking  a  seat 
until  the  performance  was  over.  Jenny  Lind  once 
paced  the  room  in  this  manner  with  Sims  Reeves, 
with  whom  she  was  to  sing  on  the  same  evening,  and 
they  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  each 
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other,  humming  their  parts  the  while.  Jenny  Lind's 
husband,  Herr  Goldschmidt,  finally  remarked :  "You 
have  sung  this  part  so  often,  and  you  must  know  it  by 
heart,  I  should  think,"  But  her  only  reply  was, 
<<  We  are  artists,  and  are  to  appear  to-day;  we  must 
know  our  own  requirements ;  please  leave  us  to  our- 
selves." If  Jenny  Lind  received  a  visitor  on  the  day 
on  which  she  was  to  sing,  she  would  enter  the  room 
with  her  notes  in  her  hand,  sit  down,  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner.  In  a  very  short  time,  how- 
ever, she  would  grow  uneasy,  arise,  and  ham  to  her- 
self, sit  down  again,  and  take  up  her  notes,  become 
absorbed  in  them  for  a  moment,  and  as  suddenly  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  conversation  where  it  had  just 
been  interrupted. 

Children's  voices  are  abased  in  numy  schools  1 
Like  men  and  women,  children  are  divided  into 
classes — those  who  like  to  slag,  and  those  who  dis- 
like the  effort  necessary.  Teachers  in  charge  of 
classes,  who  do  not  understand  the  voice — ^both  in 
pubUc  schools  and  Sunday  schools — like  to  have  en- 
thusiastic singing.  There  is  credit  to  the  teacher;  it 
is  a  live  class  or  school.  The  scholars  are  urged  to' 
more  effort ;  loud,  hearty  signing  is  what  is  wanted, 
and  striven  for.  Power  is  the  first  requisite  in  the 
public  estimation;  to  secure  it,  a  comet  is  brought 
into  many  a  Sunday  school.  Give  us  a  good,  rousing 
blast !  Singers,  to  compete  with  it,  must  sing  louder. 
The  sensitive,  quick,  and  willing  ones  respond  as 
best  they  can,  strong  and  hearty.  "  That's  good !" 
says  the  teacher,  "  sing  out !"  Loud,  coarse,  vulgar 
shouting  is  understood  to  be  music,  and  passes  tor 
the  correct  thing  among  many  of  the  most  estimable 
people.  Now  it  is  this  coarse  shouting  that  is  fatal 
both  to  good  music  and  the  vocal  organs.  More 
mischief  is  done  this  way  than  most  people  can  esti- 
mate. It  is  among  the  best  and  willing  children  that 
harm  is  done.  They  are  urged  to  sing  out,  and  the 
very  effort  put  forth  prevents  the  children  from  reach- 
ing the  higher  tones  of  the  songs.  They  sing  out  of 
tune,  of  necessity.  The  children  straining  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them,  the  lower  register  of  the 
voice  is  forced  up  beyond  its  natural  limits.  All 
voices  can  be  forced;  some  never  recover  the  harm 
done  them  in  school  singing.  The  singing  of  chil- 
dren is  mostly  in  unison — singing  the  melody — ^and 
those  having  low  voices,  in  order  to  reach  the  higher 
tones  by  signing  loudly,  force  their  voices  more  than 
others,  and  are  subject  to  more  danger.  It  is  like 
strainmg  a  violin  A-stiing  to  do  duty  as  an  £-string, 
which  makes  it  useless  after  as  an  A.  Tenors  among 
men  strain  their  voices  to  make  the  higher  tones  loud 
and  strong ;  in  a  few  years  the  precious  thing  is  gone. 
Demand  soft  singing  with  energy.  Be  enthusiastic, 
and  draw  all  into  the  exercise  by  every  means  possi- 
ble. Choose  songs  that  are  written  within  natural 
and  easy  compass.  Teach  the  children  to  sing  parts 
natural  to  them.  Be  anxious  to  have  the  songs  sung 
correctly,  rather  than  to  make  a  big  noise.  A 
teacher  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  does  not  need  to 
urge  his  pupils  to  sing  loud.  Boys  should  always  be 
kept  down ;  girls  probably  will  sometimes  need  en- 
couragement. Besides,  high  notes  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  soft  singing.  Sing,  smd  be  healthy.  Sing, 
and  have  strong  lungs  that  can  resist  disease,  ^ing, 
but  take  Care  of  the  precious  instrument — WoolUt, 

Mendelssohn  delighted  in  the  open  air  and  beau- 
tiful scenery.  When  he  was  twenty,  he  staid  for 
some  time  at  Chester,  in  England,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained by  a  Mr.  Taylor.  He  loved  afterward  to 
tell  of  the  charm  which  the  meadow  and  brook,  the 
trees  and  grass,  had  for  him  there.    He  spent  much 


time  in  sketching  smd  painting;  but  Us  bead  wms fnll 
of  music,  and  everything  sugg^ted  a  mnsieal  idea  to 
him.    He  was  very  fond  of  camationi^  and  be  scC  a 
bunch  of  them  to  music  in  the  album  of  a  daiig:htcr 
of  hb  host,  with  a  drawing  of  the  flowers  over  the 
notes ;  not  forgetting  to  set  some  delicate  aipcssgios 
in  the  music  for  the  scent  of  the  flowers.     On  seeing 
the  younger  aster  with  some  bell-shaped  floweis  in 
her  hair,  he  said  that  the  fairies  might  dance  on  the 
trumpets,  and  he  set  them  to  a  capricdo.      He  never 
tired  of  merry-making,  and  one  afternoon  towards 
dusk,  he,  with  a  number  of  young  people,  was 
one  of  a  happy  jroung  company  that  was  picnick- 
i)ig  in  a  thicket.    Some  one  gayly  propoaed  a  fire; 
and  all  began  to  drag  the  boughs  and  twigs  into  pluce, 
so  soon  that  they  had  a  fine  bonfire.    While  still  lin- 
gering around  it,  Mendelssohn  b^^  to  ask  for  some 
music,  bat  nothing  could  be  found  save  a  wom-oot 
fiddle  of  the  gardener's.      Mendelssohn,  all   undis- 
mayed, b^[an  to  play,  shouting  with  laughter  at  fais 
performance ;  but  soon  there  was  a  hush  in  tbe  chat 
and  sport,  and  the  whole  party  sat  spell-boond  at  the 
lovely  music  which  he  drew  from  even  that  des^xsed 
fiddle.     He  would  sit  for  hours  improvisiBg  dance- 
tunes,  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  entertain  fais 
friends  with  his  music.      He  always  looked  back  on 
his  visit  to  Chester  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  is  a 
bright  life. 


FINISH  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. 


BY  BiRS.  E.  D.  KEIJLOGG. 


TWO  teachers  ran  into  town  on  a  shop- 
ping excursion,  one  day  just  before  the 
close  of  the  summer  vacation. 

''What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
sponges  and  ail  that  dark  calico?"  asked 
one  of  the  other,  in  genuine  amazement. 
No  answer  from  the  other,  as  she  proceeded 
to  read  from  her  list. 

''  A  box  of  colored  crayons,  if  you  please, 
one  of  sharpened  slate  pencils,  and  another 
of  colored  splints,''  she  went  on  imperturb- 
ably,  while  her  companion  asked  in  an  un- 
dertone, "Are  you  crazy?"  and  really 
looked  concerned. 

''I  will  tell  you  going  home,"  she  an- 
swered; and  on  the  ten-mile  ride  out  to 
their  summering  place,  they  had  "a  talk," 
in  which  some  good  things  were  said,  which 
a  good  many  teachers  ought  to  hear,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  reporting  it  as  a  realistic 
text  to  be  followed  possibly  by  a  short — 
very  short — sermon. 

**  You  see  how  it  is,"  began  the  young 
lady  suspected  of  lunacy ;  "  I  am  not  com- 
ing into  town  again  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  so  I  got  these  things  to-day  for 
my  school-room" — 

*'  Yes,  but  why  do  you  buy  them  at  all," 
interrupted  the  other,  ''  it  does  not  belong 
to  us  to  furnish  such  things." 

"  You  are  right,  certainly,"  was  the  re- 
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ply,  "but  how  are  we  to  get  them  without? 
Have  I  not  been  all  these  years  finding  out 
that  if  you  want  something  done,  do  it  your- 
self, and  if  not,  ask  somebody  else?  Why, 
I've  waited  for  weeks  for  grown-up  children 
to  get  the  necessary  sponges  and  slate* cloths 
(for  that  is  what  my  calico  is  for)  only  to 
find  from  the  mother's  complaints  that  the 
pocket  handkerchief  was  the  makeshift  after 
all.  What,  then,  may  I  expect  from  my  little 
five-year- old  primaries  next  year  ?  Imagine 
a  room  full  of  these  dazed  little  folks,  in  the 
school-room  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
wondering  at  everything  and  longing  to  do 
something,  and  then  fancy  his  Invisible 
Majesty  waiting  close  beside  each  little  mor- 
tal, ready  to  furnish  the  '  mischief  for  idle 
hands  to  do. '  Why,  I  really  feel  as  if  I  hdd 
stolen  a  march  on  the  Old  Fellow,  in  get- 
ting ahead  of  him  to-day  and  buying  these 
things,  and  he  will  go  off  discomfited  to 
some  other  room — yours,  perhaps — to  find 
an  office  for  himself." 

**  Still,  I  can't  see  why  we  are  expected  to 
buy  them  with  our  small  salaries,"  pursued 
the  objector. 

**0h,  we  are  not— not*  at  all,"  was  the 
answer;  "ask  every  member  of  the  school 
committee,  the  supervisors  and  the  princi- 
pals, and  every  one  will  agree  with  you, 
perfectly ;  I  only  answer^  you  all  by  my  first 
question,  '  How  shall  we  get  them  without  ?' 
True,  ceremonial  red  tape  might  unwind 
this  box  of  colored  crayons  for  me  if  I 
waited  a  month,  but  I  might  want  them  the 
very  first  hour  if  I  should  be  seized  with  an 
artistic  impulse  to  draw  a  cat  of  all  colors." 

Her  friend  looked  out  the  window  rather 
ruefully,  fidgeted  a  little  in  her  seat,  and 
then  exclaimed,  **  Well,  it's  not  right  for  us 
to  furnish  our  own  apparatus,  and  I  won't 
do  it !  Why,  only  last  week  you  refused 
that  moonlight  trip  to  Nahant  because  you 
could  not  afford  it,  and  now  look  at  all  these 
things  you've  bought  to-day  1" 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  it  in  another  light, 
my  dear,  and  we  shall  both  feel  happier  over 
it.  I  confess  I  do  feel  a  little  bitter  when  I 
hear  the  supervisor  reiterate,  over  and  over 
again,  'Be  ingenious,'  without  giving  us 
even  a  handful  of  beans  to  experiment  with, 
but  I  don't,  dare  not,  allow  myself  to  look  at 
it  that  way  at  all.  I  should  be  out  of  all 
harmony  with  my  'environments'  (isn't  that 
the  last  pet  word  ?)  if  I  did.  There  is  an- 
other view  of  it  which  repays  me  a  hundred 
times  over,  for  little  sacrifices.  It  is  this : 
Did  you  ever  think  how  some  teachers  go 
on  hating  ragged  edges  and  trying  to  put  a 
finish  on  everything  they  touch  outside  their 


school  work,  and  yet  allow  that  to  be  all 
pulled  out  with  ravelings,  and  never  seem 
to  see  it  ?  You  have  been  in  such  rooms, 
where  the  unevenness  made  you  feel  all , 
fringed  out  yourself.  Now  a  teacher  may 
be  a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  an  angel  of 
goodness  besides,  yet  if  half  the  children  are 
working  with  dirty  slates  and  stubbed  pen- 
cils, and  with  the  want  of  pride  that  comes 
from  such  poor  materials  showing  itself  in 
an  indifferent  twisting  about  as  they  pre- 
tend to  work,  that  room  lacks  what  no 
amount  of  good  method  can  supply, — and 
that  is  ^finish.  Nothing  like  uniformity  and 
plenty  of  resources  in  these  things  (patting 
her  homely  bundles)  to  make  a  school-room 
shine,  and  that  is  why  I  am  willing  to  econo- 
mize a  little  and  get  them  myself.  However, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  own  this  willingness  to  the 
school  committee,  you  know, — they  might 
misinterpret  it,"  and  she  went  out  laughing 
as  the  way  station  was  called.  Her  friend 
followed  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  but  looked 
like  any  other  woman  who  had  been  "  con- 
vinced against  her  will." 

There  is  no  room  for  the  brief  sermon 
even — let  me  turn  it  into  an  inquiry : 

Which  teacher  felt  the  most  comfortable 
at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school,  and 
which  had  done  the  most  to  cultivate  that 
subtle  charm  of  finish  so  necessary  to  the 

beauty  of  school  work  ?     American  Teacher. 


PANTOMIME  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  EVA  D.  KELLOGG. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  sore  throat  made  us 
speechless  for  three  days,  and  we.leamed 
what  pantoi^iime,  with  chalk  and  blackboard, 
could  do  with  a  class  of  children  in  the 
school-room.  While  we  would  not  pre- 
scribe a  sore  throat  for  the  whole  teaching 
fraternity,  it  seems  sometimes  that  nothing 
else  but  a  speechless  condition  will  ever  stop 
the  incessant  talk  of  teachers.  Nothing 
strikes  us  as  so  interminable,  inexcusable,  and 
well  nigh  incurable,  as  we  go  from  place  to 
place  in  school-visiting,  as  this  continuous 
talk,  talk  of  the  teachers.  We  saw  this  re- 
cently in  a  most  aggravated  form.  A  lesson 
in  number  was  given,  conducted  upon  a  most 
admirable  plan,  but  it  all  summed  up  as  a 
brilliant  recitation  by  the  teacher,  while  the 
unemployed  children  lounged  upon  the  num- 
ber-table, played  with  the  blocks,  and  said 
"Yes'm,"  with  now  and  then  a  numerical 
result,  at  such  intervals  as  would  give  the 
teacher  time  to  get  breath  to  resume  the 
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monologue.  Her  manner  was  full  of  that 
indescribable  something  we  call  magnetism, 
and  she  had  such  a  clear,  concise  idea  of 
what  she  wanted  to  say  and  how  she  wanted 
to  do,  and  did  it  so  attractively,  that  we  ac- 
tually lost  all  thought  of  the  children,  and 
when  she  turned  to  them  for  their  verifica- 
tion and  indorsement  it  was  a  little  unpleas- 
ant interruption,  and  we  were  conscious  of 
wishing  she  wouldn't  stop  her  current  of 
thought  to  bother  with  the  little  folks,  who 
became  only  a  necessary  annex  to  the  main 
exhibition  of  what  she  knew  about  number. 
What  she,  or  any  other  teacher  knew,  about 
teaching  number  was  the  thing  we  wanted  to 
see;  and  not  how  she  studied  or  compre- 
hended the  underlying  principles,  as  indis- 
pensably as  that  would  be.  AH  that  would 
have  been  better  illustrated  by  her  actual 
work  with  the  children. 

It  needs  more  moral  courage  to  stand 
still  and  keep  still  and  wait  for  the  child  to 
think  it  out^  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  than 
most  teachers  possess.     What  will  visitors 
think  of  such  a  recitation  ?  is  the  uppermost 
thought  in  the  teacher's  mind  \  and  we  all 
sympathize  with  her,  too.     We  grant  that 
the  mass  of  thoughtless  visitors  will  criticise 
and  condemn  any  such  deliberation  as ''a 
poor   recitation,"  never  appreciating  that 
the  very  effort  to  draw  out  the  dull  child 
constitutes  the  highest  teaching  skill.     But 
there  is  where  the  bravery  should  come  in, 
on  the  teacher's  part.     The  school  is  not 
for  the  visitors  but  for  the  children.     When 
shall  we  ever  realize  that  our  schools  are  for 
the  children^  and  that  they  must  be  recog- 
nized as  something  else  than  objects  to  be 
strung  together  to  hang  a  theory  on  ?     If 
the  training  teachers  all  over  the  country 
could  succeed  in  impressing  upon  their  out- 
going pupils  that  skillful  teaching  is  bringing 
out  the  children  with  as  little  exhibition  of 
one's  self  as  possible,  and  that  the  highest 
courage  is  needed  to  wait,  for  the  child  to 
see;  watching  all  the  time  to  translate  every 
every  changing  look  in  the  eye  and  every 
indicating  motion  that  tells  of  the  thought- 
process  going  forward,  so  as  to  say  or  do  the 
right  thing  to  help  at  the  right  moment ; — 
if  young  teachers  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  visitors, 
whether  they  understand  and  appreciate  or 
not,  simply  because  it  is  the  chiles  rights 
and  must  not  be  infringed  upon,  then  they 
would  go  forth  from  their  training  work 
elevatell   to  a  consciousness  of  duty  and 
courage  to  do  it  that  would  be  the  most 
hopeful  outlook  for  our  educational  future. 
We  speak  of  visitors  particularly,  because 


we  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more  letting 
the  children  work  when  the  teacher  is  alone. 
But  even  then  they  are  smothered  under  the 
load  of  talk  by  which  the  teacher  kills  them 
with  well-meant  kindness.  And  this  is  why 
we  advocate  pantomine  in  the  school-room. 
Do  we  ever  realize  how  tired  thechildren  mast 
become  of  our  voices,  and  how  the  cessation 
of  them  invariably  arrests  their  attention? 

We  recently  tried  an  experiment  in  the 
pantomimic  art  with  a  class  of  youngest  chil- 
dren with  such  success  that  we  would  like  to 
suggest  it  to  any  teacher  not  too  much  in 
love  with  her  own  voice  to  try  it.     After 
teaching  all  the  processes  with  any  number, 
we  took  the  numeral  frame,  with  big  balk, 
and  after  sending  a  class  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  to  the  board,  turned  every  face  to- 
wards us  with  a  quiet  signal,  and  silently 
manipulated  the  balls  to  illustrate  some  pro- 
cesses learned.     The  children  saw,  turned 
like  a  click  of  machinery  to  give  their  illus- 
tration upon  the  board ;  and  so  on  till  any 
process  with  any  number  was  shown,  and  a 
long  column  was  completed.     The  perfect 
silence  in  the  room,  the  half  mystery  of  it 
all,  and  the  appeal  to  the  children  for  their 
interpretation,  proved  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  enjoyable  lessons  of  the  day. 
Does  some  one  say  that  this  does  not  teach 
language  ?    Oh,  but  that  comes  later,  when 
the  errors  are  looked  after  and  the  silent 
movements  of  the  balls  are  repeated  to  test 
their  work. 

Teachers  seem  to  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  benefit  of  silent  motion  in  the  school- 
room. It  can  be  brought  into  everything 
with  a  soothing  effect  **to  heal  the  blows  of 
sound."  The  entire  movements  of  the 
school- room,  in  marching,  calisthenics,  and 
going  to  and  from  classes  (vi^ere  music  is 
not  to  be  had),  could  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved, in  the  pleasant  effects,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  everlasting  "  one^  two,  three*  ^  of 
the  teacher  and  her  accompanying  drum- 
major  movements.  She  has  no  idea,  in  her 
earnestness,  of  the  absurd  presentation  she 
makes  of  herself,  or  realizes  that  a  low  pen- 
cil-tap is  worth  the  whole  of  it. 

We  have  just  heard  a  true  story,  over  which 
we  have  not  done  laughing  yet.  A  coun- 
try professor,  in  discussing  the  correctness 
of  some  word,  said  to  his  class,  leaning  for- 
ward with  great  earnestness  with  a  hand  on 
each  knee,  "  Girls,  that  is  not  right.  There 
is  no  such  word  as  that  in  the  whole  voc-a- 
bul-a-ry  of  language." 

Teachers,  let  us  shorten  our  "  voc-a-bul- 
a-ry,"  and  take  to  pantomime  in  its  stead. 

N,  E.  Jottmal  of  Education. 
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A  LITTLE  GENTLEMAN. 


IT  was  a  hot,  dusty  day  that  I  first  saw  the  lit- 
tle gentleman. I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

To  us  who  were  being  borne  city-ward  in  the 
swift- fly inff  express  train,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  All  the  windows 
were  wide  open,  yet  no  cool  and  refreshing 
breeze  came  in  to  make  our  journey  more  en- 
durable. 

The  car  seemed  to  condense  the  heat  on  its 
shining  surface,  and  radiate  it  through  its  inter- 
ior, and  we  felt  as  I  imagine  a  turkey  must,  if 
he  were  alive  when  he  is  put  in  one  01  the  old- 
fashioned,  shed-like  ovens  our  grandmothers 
still  love  to  use  once  in  a  while,  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  old  days. 

We  went  often  from  our  uncomfortable  seats 
to  the  water-tank,  but  all  the  water  we  drank 
could  not  keep  out  the  heat  that  seemed  to  make 
the  air  vibrate  about  us,  as  you  can  see  it  on  hot 
days  over  a  stubble-field« 

The  train-boy  brought  in  fans  to  sell,  by  the 
armful,  and  we  all  patronized  him.  For  a  little 
while  we  stirred  the  stagnant  air  vigorously  with 
them.  Then  the  exertion  of  using  them  became 
too  great,  and  they  were  dropped  idly  in  the 
seats,  and  we  sat  and  sweltered. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  little  country  station, 
and  a  woman  with  a  child  came  into  the  car. 
The  woman  was  a  pale,  tired-looking  creature, 
and  the  child,  a  boy,  was  one  of  those  tireless, 
uneasy  urchins,  who  seem  always  on  the  move. 

The  lady  sat  down  wearily,  and  lifted  the  boy 
to  a  seat  beside  her,  with  a  look  that  said  she 
hoped  he  might  go  to  sleep  soon.  But  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts  just  then  than  a 
nap.  He  climbed  up  beside  his  mother,  and  in- 
sisted on  standing  at  the  window  with  his  head 
out  of  it,  thus  obliging  her  to  hold  on  to  him. 

"Please,  Freddy,  sit  down  by  mamma,'.'  she 
said.  "  You're  such  a  big  fellow,  that  it's  hard 
work  to  hold  on  to  you,  and  mamma  is  very 
tired.    Won't  you,  dear  ?' ' 

"  I  want  to  look  out  and  see  things,"  answered 
Freddy,  too  young  and  full  of  spirits  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  be  tired. 

His  mother  gave  a  long  sigh,  as  if  she  saw 
that  she  must  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

"Won't  you  come  here  and  lookout  of  my 
window?"  I  asked,  thinking  I  was  better  able 
to  keep  the  boy  out  of  mischief  than  his  mother 
was. 

Freddy  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  critically, 
then  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  stay  with  mamma,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  proposing  to 
take  him  off  my  hands,"  she  said.  "  I  have  a 
very  bad  headache,  and  have  tried  to  get  him 
to  sleep,  but  he  persists  in  keeping  wide  awake." 

I  had  not  noticed  the  little  geiuleman  who  sat 
opposite  before.  I  think  he  had  come  into  the 
train  at  the  station  at  which  the  woman  did. 

"Perhaps  the  little  boy'll  let  me  take  care 
of  him,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  Won't  you, 
Freddy  ?" 

Freddy  looked  him  over  for  a  moment,  and 
got  down  from  the  window  and  walked  across 
the  aisle  to  him. 


"  Yes,  I'll  stay  with  you,"  he  said,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  lifted  into  the  little  gentleman's 
seat. 

"You  look  as  if  you  were  almost  tired  out," 
the  boy  said  to  Freddy's  mother.  "  If  you  could 
sleep,  it  would  rest  you,  I'm  sure.  I'll  see  to 
this  little  fellow  for  you." 

"Thank  you!  you  are  very  kind,"  the  weary 
woman  answered  with  a  sigh,  "but  he's  too  big 
a  fellow  for  a  little  boy  to  care  for." 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  can  get  along  with  him  well 
enough,"  answered  the  little  fellow,  bravely. 
"  You  go  to  sleep  if  you  can,  and  don't  worry 
about  Freddy  and  me.  If  you'll  let  me,  I'll  take 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  car,  where  his  talk- 
ing won't  be  so  likely  to  disturb  you." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  you  with  him,"  she 
answered  ;  for  the  manly  look  on  the  lad's  face 
gave  full  assurance  of  his  character  and  trust- 
worthiness. "If  you  are  sure  he  won't  be  too 
much  trouble  to  you  " — 

"I'll  risk  that,"  answered  the*  little  gentle- 
man. "  Come,  Freddy,"  and  taking  hold  of 
the  boy's  hand,  he  led  him  to  the  other  end  of 
the  car,  and  the  tired  mother  lay  back  in  the 
seat  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Freddy  had  wants  by  the  dozen,  and  his  self- 
constituted  guardian  attended  to  them  patiently. 
By-aod-by  there  were  signs  of  a  lull  in  the  de- 
mand on  his  attention,  and  with  ready  tact  he 
proDOsed  to  tell  stories  if  the  other  would  listen, 
and  Freddy  allowed  himself  to  be  coaxed  into 
a  reclining  attitude.  Then  the  story-telling  be- 
gan, and  before  the  first  story  ended  Freddy 
was  asleep. 

"  I  was  sure  I  could  get  him  to  sleep,"  said 
the  little  gentleman  to  me,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
bright  eyes.  "  I  know  iust  the  sleepy  kind  of 
stories  it  needs,  you  see. '  Then  he  made  a  pil- 
low for  Freddy's  head,  and  laid  him  down  as 
carefully  as  the  boy's  mother  could.  When  that 
was  done,  he  came  to  her  and  asked  if  he  should 
not  eet  her  some  water.  The  tank  had  been 
filled  at  the  last  station. 

"  It  will  be  cool,  maybe,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  so  much  trouble  to  you," 
she  answered.  "You  are  very  kind;  I  can't 
tell  how  much  I  thank  you." 

"  It  isn't  worth  speaking  of,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
cheerily.  "  If  my  mother  was  in  your  place,  I 
would  like  to  have  some  one  help  her,  I  am 
sure,"  and  away  he  went  to  the  tank,  and  came 
back  with  a  brimming  cup  of  water. 

She  took  it  with  a  smile  of  gratitude,  poured 
some  upon  her  handkerchief,  and  bathed  her 
head.  "That  makes  it  feel  better,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  sure  your  mother  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  kind  you  are  to  me." 

"She  always  told  me  to  help  other  folks,  if  I 
could,"  he  answered.  "  I  like  to.  Some  time 
I  may  want  some  one  to  help  me,  you  know." 

Thien  he  went  back  to  Freddy,  and  sat  by  him 
while  he  slept.  The  sleep  was  not  a  long  one, 
and  when  the  boy  awoke  he  was  as  full  of  spirits 
as  healthy  boys  of  three  or  four  years  usually 
are. 

But  the  little  gentleman's  fund  of  amusement 
seemed  equal  to  the  demand,  and  Freddy  was 
in  no  hurry  to  go  to  his  mother. 
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B^  and  by  the  train  stopped,  and  some  one 
called  out,  "Fifteen  minutes  for  refreshments." 

"  Will  you  sit  here  while  I'm  gone,  if  I'll  bring 
you  an  apple  ?"  asked  the  litUe  gentleman  of 
Freddy.     "Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Freddy. 

Then  the  little  gentleman  went  out,  and  pres- 
ently he  came  back  with  something  wrapped  in 
a  paper,  and  a  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant  tea. 

"  If  you'd  drink  this,  ma'am,  I  think  it  would 
make  your  head  feel  better.  Mother  says  a  cup 
of  tea  does  her  more  good,  when  she  has  a 
headache,  than  anything  else." 

**  You  are  the  lundest,  most  thoughtful  little 
gentleman  I  have  ever  met ! "  she  said,  as  she 
took  the  tea.  I  smiled.  She  had  hit  upon  the 
same  title  for  him  that  I  had  been  giving  him. 

"And  here  are  some  sandwiches,"  he  said, 
opening  the  paper.  ''I've  got  one,  and  an  ap- 
ple for  Freddy. 

When  she  had  drunk  the  tea,  he  carried  the 
cup  back. 

"  It  does  make  me  feel  better,"  she  said  to  me. 
"That  boy's  kindness  gave  it  a  flavor  that 
makes  it  an  agreeable  medicine.  What  a  flne, 
manly  little  fellow  he  is !  I  hope  my  boy  will 
be  like  him." 

The  little  gentleman  heard  that,  and  I  could 
see  what  a  glad  look  came  into  his  face.  He 
had  done  a  kindly  deed,  and  her  words  of  ap- 
preciation pleased  him,  as  it  always  pleases  all 
of  us  to  know  that  those  whom  we  help  ^e 
grateful  for  our  kindness. 

I  saw  my  little  gentleman  perform  more  acts 


of  kindness  that  long  afternoon  than  I  have 
time  to  tell  you  about  now.  Everything  he  did 
was  done  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  that  showed 
us  it  was  done  from  instincts  of  true  gentleman- 
liness,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  impress  a  sense 
of  his  helpfulness  upon  those  to  whom  he  was 
attentive. 

It  was  after  dark  when  the  woman  and  her 
child  reached  their  stopping-place.  When  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  car,  he  helped  her  to 
gather  her  wraps  and  bundles  together,  and 
shouldered  the  sleepy  Freddy  to  carry  him  fcH* 
her  to  the  platform.  I  followed  them  to  the  door. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said, 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand  at  parting.  "  1  might 
tell  you  that  1  thank  you,  but  you  woiildn't  know 
from  the  words  how  grateful  I  feeL"  Then  she 
stooped  down  and  kissed  him. 

"  Here,"  she  added,  putting  something  in  his 
hand,  "  I  want  you  to  get  yourself  a  book  with 
this,  and  write  in  it,  'From  Freddy  and  his 
moUier,  with  kindly  thoughts  for  their  little 
friend,'  and  when  you  see  the  book  you  will 
think  of  how  your  kindness  helped  us,  and  the 
remembrance  of  it  will  help  you.  Good-bye,  my 
little  gentleman ! "  and  she  bent  and  kissed  him 
again,  and  they  parted. 

It  pays  to  be  a  gentleman.  If  a  boy  is  not  a 
gentleman  by  instinct,  he  should  aim  to  make 
himself  one  by  habit,  and  when  he  succeeds  in 
winning  the  tide  of  a  little  gentleman  from  those 
he  comes  in  contact  with,  he  should  be  proud  of 
it.    He  has  a  right  to  be. —  Youth's  Companion, 
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'*  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmtr, 

THE  Thirty-Second  Annual  Session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Allentown,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  July  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  outlined  their  pro- 
gramme, which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  definitely  announced  in  time  for 
our  next  issue.  For  lectures  or  papers  on 
educational  topics  of  present  interest,  Dr. 
Wickersham,  Supt.  Luckey,  Supt.  Streeter, 
Prof.  Philips,  Prof.  Kemp  and  others  are 
definitely  on  the  list.  Allentown  is  a  beau- 
tiful city.  The  last  visit  of  the  Association 
there  we  remember  with  much  pleasure. 
Everything  will  be  done  by  the  local  and 
other  committees  that  can  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  meeting,  and 
we  hope  to  see  a  very  large  attendance. 


Dr.  Framujn  Taylor  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
in  place  of  President  Rich6  resigned.  This 
is  a  position  of  commanding  usefulness,  and 
Dr.  Taylor  brings  to  its  duties  ripe  experi- 
ence as  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  the 
liberal  culture  of  the  Heidelberg  University, 
Germany.  This  promotion  furnishes  a  de- 
sirable adjunct  to  Superintendent  MacAlis- 
ter,  and  will  enable  the  sympathies  and  in- 
fluence of  the  High  School  to  reach  down 
to  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  in  a  marked  and  beneficial  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  knit  more  closely  the 
ties  that  should  link  it  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  above.  It  was  an  opportune 
and  judicious  movement,  from  which  good 
results  may  be  confidently  expected. 


At  the  sharp  cry  of  "  JVolf/^*  the  shep- 
herds came  thronging  to  the  call — hundreds 
of  newspapers,  all  Grand  Army  posts,  and 
good  men  and  good  women  everywhere 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  And  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  these  wards  of  the  State  are 
in  the  sacred  keeping  of  all.  Let  the  cry  be 
shown  almost  wholly  a  false  alarm — as  we  be- 
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lieve  it  will  be  shown  upon  competent  im- 
partial investigation-'-and  these  self-constitu- 
ted and  rightful  guardians  of  the  soldier's 
orphan  or  destitute  child  will  be  as  proud 
as  ever  of  the  schools,  and  the  children 
more  safe  than  ever  in  their  watchful  care. 


Reading  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Prof-  Thos.  M.  Balliet  as  City 
Superintendent,  who  is  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious of  our  progressive  school  men,  as  well 
as  one  of  our  most  indefatigable  workers  in 
the  special  field  of  school  supervision. 

The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  was  walking 
one  day  with  a  young  lady  who  was  a  vic- 
tim of  tight  lacing,  in  a  public  garden  in 
Paris.  A  lovely  blossom  upon  an  elegant 
plant  drew  from  her  an  expression  of  ad- 
miration. Looking  at  her  pale,  thin  face, 
Cuvier  said :  "  You  were  like  this  flower 
once;  to-morrow  it  will  be  as  you  are  now." 
Next  day  he  led  her  to  the  same  spot,  and 
the  beautiful  flower  was  dying.  She  asked 
the  cause.  **  This  plant,*'  replied  Cuvier, 
**  is  an  image  of  yourself.  I  will  show  you 
what  is  the  matter  with  it."  He  pointed  to 
a  cord  bound  tightly  around  the  stem,  and 
said :  '^  You  are  fading  away  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  under  the  compression  of 
your  corset,  and  you  are  losing  by  degrees 
all  your  youthful  charms,  because  you  have 
not  courage  to  resist  this  dangerous  fashion. " 

Prof.  S.  F.  Hoge,  former  Superintendent 
of  Greene  county,  and  at  present  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Edinboro'  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
new  State  Normal  School  at  Defiance,  Ohio. 
Prof.  Hoge  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  great  ver- 
satility, and  of  unusual  administrative  abil- 
ity. He  has  recently  done  remarkably  good 
work  for  the  schools  of  Warren,  and  will  not 
disappoint  the  good  people  of  Ohio  in  their 
generous  expectations. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Meth- 
ods, holding  its  annual  session  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  beginning  July  19,  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  large  number  of  eminent  in- 
structors, form  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  by  Supt. 
T.  M.  Balliet  of  Reading.  See  advertisement. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Association,  those  members  who 
'were  originally  from  Pennsylvania  held  a 
meeting — Rev.  Thos.  Dinsmore  of  Perry, 
Jefferson  county,  presiding,  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
Allsworth,  of  Melvern,  Osage  county,  act- 


ing as  Secretary — ^at  which  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  head- 
quarters and  make  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  teachers  from  the  Keystone 
State  in  attendance  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Topeka  next  summer. 
Pennsylvania  teachers  are  assured  of  a  hearty 
welcome  by  their  old  friends  and  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  West. 


Ik  a  recent  address  at  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  put 
certain  great  truths  to  the  boys  before  him 
in  this  pleasant  and  profitable  way : 

Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  the  only  eternal 
things.  These  are  the  three  eternal  elements 
of  man's  being.  Cultivate  kindness  bf  heart 
here  and  there.  You  must  do  this  in  reference 
to  the  good  time  coming.  You  must  be  look- 
ing forward  to  something  better.  If  we  do  not 
look  forward,  we  fail  in  one  of  the  requisites  of 
immortal  being.  Hope,  love  and  faith  must  be 
trained,  or  no  man  can  come  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  God.  We  must  not  keep  religion  for 
Sunday,  and  ignore  it  the  other  six  days.  We 
must  saturate  ourselves  and  our  work  with  re- 
ligion. God*s  children  we  are  all  the  time.  You 
can  pull  a  boat,  practice  at  a  piano,  take  the 
baby  to  ride,  witn  that  spirit  with  which  an 
archangel  goes  to  his  duties.  We  should  make 
life  a  joy,  moving  and  being  in  God  and  for 
G6d.  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  as  students, 
but  as  children  of  a  common  Father,  who  gives 
us  stren^,  and  leads  us,  one  step  at  a  time, 
forward  if  we  will,  to  the  empire  of  perfect  life. 


THE  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Superintendency  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan Schools  has  caused  wearing  anx- 
iety, if  not  serious  loss  in  means  and  reputa- 
tion, to  every  official  who  has  held  this  re- 
sponsible position.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
who  organized  these  schools  with  infinite 
labor,  sunk  his  entire  personal  estate  during 
his  administration,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  his  personal  checks  when  the 
appropriations  fell  short,  which  accounts  he 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  collect.  Col. 
Geo.  F.  McFarland,  his  successor,  had  an 
unhappy  connection  with  their  management. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  into  whose  hands 
they  were  put  by  the  Legislature,  against  his 
earnest  protest — his  practical  judgment  see- 
ing clearly  that  they  were  out  of  place  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — pro- 
nounces their  management  ''  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  the  work  of  his  life."  And  the 
present  Superintendent  has  found  the  place 
no  sinecure,  nor  the  task  of  supervision  one 
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to  be  at  all  desired  in  connection  with  the 
control  of  the  vastly  greater  Department  for 
whose  management  he  is  responsible. 

It  is  an  office  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  occupy  the  entire  time,  thought,  and 
effort  of  a  competent  and  conscientious  Su- 
perintendent. But  its  relation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  as  existing 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  all  the  while 
been  abnormal,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
union  of  these  offices  under  one  head  any 
longer  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  is 
in  no  sense  desirable.  Aside  from  all  con- 
siderations of  methods  and  management 
within  the  lines  of  administration  marked 
out  by  the  Legislature,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  on  general  principles,  these 
special  Schools  should  have  remained  on 
their  own  independent  foundation.  They 
should  not  at  any  time  have  been  made  an 
appendage  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, with  which  they  have  no  natural 
or  necessary  connection. 

This  connection  between  the  two  was 
made  in  1871  under  the  pressure  of  a  grave 
public  necessity,  that  seemed  at  the  time  to 
leave  no  alternative,  and  it  would  have  been 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  rather  than  the  perma- 
nent policy  into  which  it  developed  by  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

We  say  this  no  less  in  behalf  of  our  Or- 
phan School  than  of  our  Common  School  in- 
terests, which  latter  in  scope  and  comprehen- 
siveness far  outrank  in  permanent  and  ever- 
increasing  importance,  any  accessories  that 
can  be  anchored  under  their  shadow  or 
attached  to  their  operative  forces. 

Our  Normal  Schools  are  rightly  under  the 
qualified  supervision  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  because  they  belong 
to  the  common  schools,  and  are  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  our  common  school 
system ;  but  none  of  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  occupy  that  relation,  or 
should  be  permitted  to  burthen  or  disturb 
the  singleness  of  its  general  administration. 

The  School  Department  should  be  liber- 
ated from  all  entangling  alliance  with  local 
institutions  established  for  a  limited  purpose 
that  can  be  better  subserved  by  some  inde- 
pendent supervision  created  for  that  exclu- 
sive end.  This  was  originally  provided  for 
in  the  law  under  which  the  system  of  Or- 
phan Schools  was  organized  and  put  into 
satisfactory  operation  by  the  late  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  Burro wes,  and  return  should  be  had  as 
soon  as  possible  to  that  wise  original  policy. 

And  further :  We  are  at  length  fully  con- 
vinced, from  recent  experience,  as  well  as 


from  other  considerations  of  more  or  less 
weight,  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy,  and  has 
been  so  from  the  beginning,  that  there  should 
be  any  combined  ownership  in  these  schools ; 
for  one  school  in  ownership  and  management 
is  abundantly  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  require 
the  undivided  care  of  a  single  head.  This 
was  a  requirement  of  Dr.  Burrowes ;  and  to 
that  feature  of  his  policy  also,  for  reasons 
all-sufficient,  the  schools  must  return.  It  is 
out  of  that  single  element  in  the  situaticm 
that  the  possibility  of  the  present  excite- 
ment, with  all  its  attendant  misrepresenta- 
tion and  mischief,  could  alone  have  arisen. 


PROTECT  J-HE  CHILDREN. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


STRAWS  show  which  way  the  current 
moves ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  of 
passing  interest  and  suggestiveness  to  note 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  diversified  local  chan- 
nels, as  indicated  by  chips  and  twigs  and 
bits  of  bark  that  float  upon  the  surface  and 
fall  in  with  the  general  drift  and  tendency 
of  affairs,  or  circle  away,  under  reflex  influ- 
ences, into  passive  eddies,  that,  for  want  of 
sufficient  propelling  force,  are  neither  vital- 
izing nor  progressive. 

Such  indices  are  found  in  the  monthly 
items  reported  by  Superintendents;  and  to 
the  thoughtful  initiated  who  read  between 
the  lines,  are  often  significant,  in  their  naive 
admissions,  of  work  yet  to  be  done  and 
power  exerted,  to  remove  obstacles  that  hin- 
der and  paralyze.  These  ends  attained, 
they  can  with  freer  range,  *'push  things" 
within  the  lines  of  effort  marked  out  by  the 
law  in  terms  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  and  whose  wisdom  and  necessity  no 
one  can  disbelieve  or  doubt. 

We  remarked  in  a  former  article  that  the 
weakest  point  in  our  common  school  system 
lies  right  at  the  school-house  door,  just 
where  the  law  intended  it  to  be  strong  and 
strongly  fortified.  Circumstances  may,  per- 
haps, justify  us  in  dwelling  for  a  moment 
in  a  practical  way  upon  this  practical  truth. 
Strong  points  and  successful  localities  can 
take  care  of  themselves ;  but  the  weak  spots, 
wherever  they  may  be  and  whatever  the 
diagnosis,  need  tonic  remedies,  and,  not 
unlikely,  surgical  treatment  also.  The  ran- 
dom hints  which  furnish  the  subject  matter 
of  this  article  come  from  different  quarters 
and  various  periods,  which  makes  the  dis- 
cussion ad  rem  rather  than  cut  hominemy  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  latter  may  follow 
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logically  in  the  wake  of  general  principles, 
and  measurably  come  to  the  front  in  the 
summing  up  and  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

In  one  instance  that  comes  under  notice, 
there  is  a  mild  lament  that  teachers  who  are 
not  suited  to  the  work,  and  find  themselves 
unable  or  unwilling  to  improve  in  scholar- 
ship and  efficiency,  persist  in  holding  on 
term  after  term,  when  they  ought  to  give  up 
and  make  room  for  those  who  are  better 
qualified.  If  the  pay  is  their  governing  mo- 
tive, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  retire- 
ment from  the  field  should  be  voluntary  on 
their  part.  Experience,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, proves  exactly  the  contrary.  Hence, 
some  other  influence  sufficiently  potent  for 
the  purpose  must  come  into  play,  for  the 
protection  of  the  schools  and  the  better 
education  of  the  children  who  attend  them. 

In  what  direction  shall  we  look  for  it  ? 
Parents  and  guardians  are  powerless  in  the 
matter,  except  in  the  pressure  of  their  unor- 
ganized influence,  if  they  choose  to  exert  it 
— it  would  count  for  much  if  positively  ex- 
erted. School  Boards  with  all  their  other- 
wise ample  powers  have  in  one  respect  but 
limited  authority  in  this  direction,  and  for 
various  neighorhood  and  family  reasons,  or 
from  individual  indifference,  are  too  often 
slow  to  vindicate  the  great  trust  devolved  upon 
them.  Negatively,  their  choice  of  teachers 
is  limited  to  those  who  hold  certificates,  and 
they  cannot  lawfully  overstep  the  barrier 
that  thus  hedges  them  in.  The  question 
then  comes  up.  What  latitude  does  the  cer- 
tifying power  give  them,  and  who  is  pri- 
marily and  ultimately  responsible  for  any 
laxity  of  practice  that  weakens  the  school 
and  cheats  the  children  who  must  go  there 
or  nowhere? 

For  our  present  purpose  the  two  higher 
grades  of  certificates  do  not  require  any 
comment  here,  they  not  being  generally 
char|;eable  with  the  special  evils  now  under 
consideration;  evils  that  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  obviously  desirable 
should  be  extirpated  if  possible,  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum  that  has  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tainable. With  the  above  exceptions,  teach- 
ers come  to  Directors  for  employment  by 
permission  of  the  County  Superintendent, — 
without  which  they  could  not  present  them- 
selves. That  officer  therefore  holds  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  is  logically  and  legally 
responsible,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
grade  of  qualifications  that  Directors  have 
to  choose  from,  unless  good  material  is  so 
scarce  that  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
schools  would  result  from  a  refusal  to  license 
the  highest  qualifications  within  reach,  for  a 


single  term,  although  below  the  par  of  a  true 
standard ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  in  more 
than  a  few  instances  that  heroic  remedy, 
firmly  applied,  might  not  work  some  very 
salutary  reforms  in  school  management  that 
could  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

The  law  is  the  chart  by  which  we  sail,  and 
if  it  be  not  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit,  and 
for  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  its  provisions,  it  might  as  well  have 
no  place  on  the  statute  book,  and  its  agen- 
cies be  discarded  to  the  extent  that  they  fail 
of  the  purpose  of  their  creation.  The  only 
escape  from  this  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  timely  and  faithful  performance  of  a 
plain  public  duty.  If  the  annulment,  during 
a  school  term,  of  a  certificate  issued  by  mis- 
take seem  to  be  too  extreme  a  remedy,  and 
to  be  reserved  for  very  urgent  cases — which 
is  not  conceded — ^there  is  a  place  for  deci- 
sive action  that  should  not  be  neglected  or 
postponed.  When  the  next  public  examina- 
tions come  off,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of 
Superintendents  to  courteously  but  positively 
refuse  to  grant  certificates  to  inferior  and 
unimprovable  teachers,  who  have  mistaken 
their  vocation  and  should  be  relegated  to 
some  other  pursuit,  in  private  life,  where  in- 
experience or  inefficiency  could  not  be  inju- 
rious to  public  interests.  In  this  way  a 
simple  negation  does  the  work,  and  quiet|y 
relieves  the  schools  of  incubi  who  have  no 
business  there,  and  should  be  officially 
''barred  out,"  as  here  indicated,  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Less  than  this  would  be  trea- 
son to  the  cause,  and  cruel  injustice  to  pu- 
pil-victims of  the  injurious  and  indefensible 
**let  alone"  policy,  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  have  a  legal  and  moral  *  right  to 
look  for  protection  to  the  commissioned 
guardian  of  their  educational  interests. 

The  Superintendency  was  intended  to  be 
a  controlling  power  in  our  school  system, 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  It  is 
not  '*  played  out,"  as  some  people  have  been 
saying,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ''get 
something  else,"  when  all  there  is  in  it  has 
been  vigorously  and  resolutely  brought  out 
to  the  full  height  of  both  its  capabilities  and 
opportunities,  which  are  far  from  diminish- 
ing with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  force  of 
ever-changing  circumstances.  There  is  food 
for  thought  in  every  phase  of  our  steadily- 
expanding  school  operations,  and  the  frank 
discussion  of  salient  points  that  present  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  may  prevent  stag- 
nation, and  help  to  keep  actively  alive  that 
popular  interest  in  the  cause  upon  which  its 
success  so  greatly  depends. 
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CHANGE  IN  EXAMINATIONS. 


WE  are  pleased  to  receive  from  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wickersham  the  following  communica- 
tion in  reference  to  the  points  of  law  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  change  in  the  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  matter  has  been  under  care- 
ful consideration,  and  we  have  assumed  that 
the  necessary  legislation  can  be  secured  for 
the  new  plan  to  go  into  effect  June,  1887. 

The  Principals  of  our  Normal  Schools  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg  made,  if  it  can  be 
carried  out,  a  very  important  change  in  the 
plan  of  conducting  the  final  examinations  of 
the  graduating  classes.  Heretofore,  these  ex- 
aminations have  included  a  review  of  the  whole 
course  of  study ;  hereafter,  they  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  branches  studied  during  the  Senior 
year.  Provision  was  made  for  an  examination 
of  the  Junior  classes  on  all  branches  necessary 
for  admission  into  the  Senior  classes,  and  also 
for  the  examination  of  persons  not  members  of 
a  Junior  class  who  may  be  thought  qualified  to 
enter  a  Senior  class.  Certificates  are  to  be 
given  to  those  who  pass  the  Junior  examination 
entitling  them  to  aamission  to  the  Senior  class 
in  any  of  the  schools.  The  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  heretofore  consisted  simply 
in  examining  those  who  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  ^duation ;  hereafter,  under 
the  new  plan,  it  will  consist  in  examining  the 
Senior  class  in  the  branches  studied  during  the 
Senior  year,  the  Junior  class  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  course,  and  such  irregular  students  as 
ma}r  present  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
Senior  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
term.  This  change  may  be  an  improvement 
or  it  may  not  be ;  in  past  years  when  proposed 
I  could  not  see  any  great  good  likely  to  come 
out  of  it.  Assuming  for  the  present  its  desir- 
ability, I»  write  to  call  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  law  on  the  subject. 

The  Normal  School  law  provides  for  annual 
examinations  at  the  Normau  Schools  and  for  a 
Board  to  conduct  them.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
it  provides  for  a  separate  Board  of  Examiners 
at  each  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exami- 
nation the  Board  at  once  dissolves.  No  author- 
ity can  be  found  in  the  law  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  its  adjournment,  or  for  an  examina- 
tion of  persons  desirine  admission  to  the  Senior 
class  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  a  school, 
or  at  any  other  time.  Nor  can  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  law,  prepare  a 
certificate  and  issue  it,  as  asked  to  do  by  the 
new  plan,  to  such  students  as  pass  the  Junior 
examination.  The  law,  indeed,  seems  to  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  such  a  certificate  in  express 
terms  where  it  says:  "That  no  temporary  or 
provisional  certificate  of  any  less  aegree  of 
scholarship  than  that  required  by  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  (the  regular  Diploma),  shall  be 
issued  by  said  Board  of  Principals,'*  etc. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  at  a  Normal  School 
is  constituted  for  a  special  purpose,  and  when 
that  duty  has  been  performed  it  has  no  further 


power — ^is  no  longer  a  Board.  A  new  Board 
can  be  appointed,  but  not  until  another  annual 
examination  is  reouired  to  be  held.  Now,  what 
are  the  duties  ol  this  Board?  They  are,  as 
stated  in  the  law,  to  examine  the  "  graduating 
classes,'*  "the  students  for  graduation,"  and  to 
grant  them  the  certificates  or  diplomas  for 
which  they  are  found  qualified.  Unless  the  law 
is  changed,  it  seems  plain  that  no  official  exam- 
ination of  the  Junior  class  can  take  ptace,  and 
no  ofHcial  certificate  can  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers pf  it.  The  Junior  class  is  not  a  "graduat- 
ing "  class,  and  therefore  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Faculty  of  the 
school  is  supposed  to  conduct  all  necessary  ex- 
aminations except  the  final  examination  of  the 
Senior  class,  and  for  this  the  law  makes  the 
provision  of  a  special  Board,  but  is  careful  to 
give  this  Board  no  authority  outside  of  this  spe- 
cial duty.  • 

I  notice  that  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
plan  of  examination  at  the  Normal  Schools  axe 
not  to  take  effect  until  1887.  Possibly,  the  legal 
difficulties  that  stand  in  its  way  were  seen  and 
understood  at  the  Harrisburg  meeting,  and  the 
delay  was  for  the  purpose  of  securin|^  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  If  so,  the  course  is  the  right 
one,  for  surely  this  new  plan  of  examinations 
cannot  go  into  effect  without  a  change  in  the 
law  authorizing  it.  Without  some  further  sanc- 
tion of  law,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  would 
vitiate  every  act  done  under  it. 

J.  P.  Wickersham. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  15TH. 

IT  was  our  purpose  to  publish  some  extended 
report  of  Arbor  Day  work  of  Thursday, 
April  15th,  but  lack  of  space  prevents. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  the  ground  in 
good  condition,  and  the  day  so  generally 
observed  that  many  thousand  trees  were 
planted  throughout  the  State.  Nurserymen, 
from  whom  we  have  heard,  say  that  they 
have  never  before  been  so  low  in  nursery 
stock — the  demand  for  fruit  and  shade  trees 
being  largely  in  excess  of  former  years. 
This  good  work  must  go  on,  and  the 
schools  will  prove  the  most  effective  agency 
in  extending  and  perpetuating  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day.  Of  the  numerous  reports 
that  have  come  to  us,  we  select  the  following 
from  Miss  Isabel  Welch,  teacher  of  the 
Bird  school,  in  North  East  township,  Erie 
county.  By  referring  to  the  map,  the  reader 
will  find  this  interesting  corner  of  the  State 
to  project  northward  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
festal  day,  as  Miss  Welch  describes  it  in  the 
following  letter : 

This  is  the  extreme  northwestern  comer  of 
the  State.  Heretofore  we  have  been  debarred 
fiom  celebrating  Arbor  Day,  on  account  of  the 
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inclemency  of  the  weather.  This  year.  April 
1 5th  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.  Early  in  the 
day  the  patrons  of  the  school,  with  their  fami- 
lies, were  on  the  ground.  At  once,  the  ladies 
busied  themselves  in  preparing  a  bounteous 
repast  for  all,  while  the  men  dispersed  to  the 
neighboring  forest,  where  they  procured  an 
ample  supply  of  young  maple  trees.  Then^ 
after  men,  women  and  children  had  been  re- 
g^aled  by  the  tempting  viands  placed  before 
them,  they  all  betook  themselves  to  the  school- 
room for  the  literary  feast,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 

The  Arbor  Day  proclamation  was  read,  the 
"Forest  Hymn*'  and  "Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree,"  were  recited,  accompanied  by  other  ap- 
propriate exercises,  each  scholar  taking  some 
part  and  doing  his  work  well.  The  final  work 
of  the  day,  but  the  most  important  of  all,  was 
the  planting  of  forty  trees.  No  small  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  social  element — the 
meeting  together  and  eating  together,  in  pic-nic 
fashion,  of  directors,  patrons,  teacher  and  schol- 
ars. Altogether  this,  our  first  Arbor  Day  fes- 
tivity, has  been  a  grand  success.  May  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  as  happy  meetings. 


NOTES  FOR  HISTORY  CLASS— III. 


A  PRELIMINARY  survey  of  Europe  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Columbus  and  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is  almost  indispensable 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  early  history 
of  America.  Particularly  is  this  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  school  children,  who  take 
up  this  subject  without  previous  knowledge 
of  general  history.  The  survey  need  not 
embrace  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  nor  need 
it  go  very  deeply  into  the  history  of  even 
the  most  important  of  them ;  but  it  should 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  detailed 
to  leave  the  pupil  impressed  distinctly  with 
the  fact  that  the  Europe  of  three  and 
four  centuries  ago  differed  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  from  that  Europe  with 
which  he  has  beco;iie  familiar  through  his 
geography.  The  m^p  of  Europe  in  those 
times  would  not  be  found,  indeed,  to  differ 
very  greatly  from  its  map  at  the  present 
day.  The  same  names  of  countries,  with 
some  not  very  important  exceptions,  would 
appear.  The  same  languages  were  there 
spoken  then  as  now.  But  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  nations;  while  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  three  centuries,  and  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  a  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  means  of  the  printing  press,  have 
wrought  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  people. 

It  will  hardly  fail  to  be  noted  as  a  curious 
fact,  even  by  the  most  thoughtless  pupil, 


that  several  of  the  most  prominent  among 
the  early  explorers  of  the  New  World  were 
Italians.  Columbus,  its  discoverer,  was 
Genoese;  Vespucci,  its  name-giver,  was  a 
Florentine ;  the  Cabots,  who  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  main  land  of  America,  and 
John  Verazzani,  who  in  the  service  of  France 
explored  a  large  part  .of  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  were  likewise  natives 
of  Italy.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  they 
were  all  engaged  in  the  service  of  foreign 
powers,  and  not  of  their  own  states. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  From  an 
early  period  Italy  had  been  the  chief  com- 
mercial country  of  Europe.  It  was  a  Neapo- 
litan who,  about  the  year  1300,  invented 
the  mariner's  compass.  In  the  galleys  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  particularly  the  lucra- 
tive East  India  trade,  had  been  carried  on 
for  centuries ;  and  these  states  had  become 
opulent  and  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
culture  and  refinement  at  a  period  when  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  still  shrouded  in  the 
semi-barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the 
epoch  we  are  now  considering  a  large  part 
of  the  trade  of  Europe  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  these  Italians,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Lombards,  were  to  be  found  located  as 
merchants  or  as  bankers  in  every  important 
city  of  the  West. 

But  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in 
i453»  ^  decline  had  begun  in  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  states.  The  whole 
Levant  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  The  Mediterranean  swarmed  with 
their  hostile  war-ships,  and  with  corsairs, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  troubled  times  to 
prey  upon  commerce.  The  voyage  to  Alex- 
andria could  be  made  only  by  armed  fleets, 
and  the  Eastern  trade  was  well-nigh  ruined. 
A  new  route  to  India  was  sought,  and  was 
finally  found;  and,  as  an  incident  to  this 
search,  a  new  world  was  discovered  teeming 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  abounding  in  pos- 
sibilities which  attracted  to  its  shores  thou- 
sands of  European  adventurers.  The  field 
of  navigation  was  broadened.  The  Atlantic 
now  took  the  place  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
the  great  highway  of  commerce;  and  the 
maritime  and  commercial  supremacy,  so 
long  enjoyed  by  Italy,  was  transferred  to 
the  nations  which  bordered  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  ocean. 

Of  these  Atlantic  nations  Portugal  was 
the  first  to  rise  into  maritime  importance. 
The  astrolabe,  an  instrument  which  next  to 
the  mariners'  compass  contributed  to  the 
advance  of  the  art  of  navigation,  was  in- 
vented' by  a  Portuguese.     Early  in  the  fif- 
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teenth  century  the  venturesome  mariners  of 
this  nation  had  begun  pushing  their  explora- 
tions southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
1420  they  discovered  the  Madeira  Islands, 
and  twelve  years  later  the  Azores,  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Henry — who,  from  the 
zeal  with  which  he  set.himself  at  the  work  of 
enlarging  the  maritime  empire  of  his  coun- 
try, was  surnamed  the  Navigator — the  work 
of  exploration  was  steadily  pushed  forward 
and  became  finally  a  systematic  effort  to 
reach  the  Indies  by  circumnavigating 
Africa.  The  work  was  one  of  hazard.  It 
advanced  slowly;  and  Prince  Henry  had 
been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  his  grave  when  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  the 
year  1487,  sighted  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  to  which,  in  commemoration  of 
his  stormy  experience,  he  gave  the  name  of 
^  the  Cape  of  Tempests,  but  which  King 
John,  looking  forward  to  the  near  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  preferred  to  call  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1468,  Vasco  de 
Gama  passed  beyond  this  cape,  turned  the 
prows  of  his  vessels  northward,  and  sailed 
triumphant  to  the  city  of  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  long-sought  route  to 
India  was  found,  and  Portugal  became  the 
portal  through  which  the  treasures  of  the 
East  were  to  find  their  way  .into  Europe. 

But  already  Spain  had  entered  upon  a 
rivalry  with  Portugal  for  supremacy  on  the 
seas.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1492,  had  raised 
Spain  to  the  first  rank  among  the  European 
powers.  Within  a  year  after  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  the  Moorish  capital,  a  humble 
native  of  Genoa  had  laid  for  the  Spanish 
monarchs  the  foundation  of  a  trans-Atlantic 
empire.  A  famous  bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  confirmed  the  act,  and,  by  a  meridian 
line  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  divided  the  whole  heathen  world 
between  the  two  Christian  powers  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain. 

For  the  next  three  quarters  of  a  century 
Spain  becomes  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
European  powers,  not  merely  in  American 
affairs,  but  also  in  those  of  Europe.  Her 
position  was  due  partly  to  the  immense 
amount  of  treasure  which  within  that  period 
she  derived  from  the  plunder  of  America, 
but  even  more  to  her  able  and  aggressive 
sovereign,  Charles  V.,  who  in  his  manifold 
character  of  King  of  Spain,  Archduke  of 


Austria,  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and,  by  election.  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, filled  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
leading  role  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
War — war  from  no  more  noble  motive  than 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family — was  the 
only  serious  occupation  of  the  ErapercH* 
Charles.  His  principal  antagonist  was 
Francis  L,  the  king  of  France ;  and  the 
history  of  this  period — at  least  its  political 
history — is  little  more  than  the  record  of  a 
succession  of  contests  and  treaties  and  re- 
newed contests  between  these  two  monarchs 
and  their  associates,  both  in  warfare  and 
diplomacy,  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 

White  these  two  Sovereigns  were  expend- 
ing in  their  private  quarrels  the  treasures 
and  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  and  while 
the  successive  occupants  of  the  Papal  chair 
were  scheming  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
temporal  dominions,  a  movement  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  which 
was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  both 
priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  and  was  destined 
to  effect  a  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  the  European  civilization.  Europe  was 
at  length  fairly  aroused  from  the  long 
lethargy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  people 
— the  commonalty — were  beginning  to  assert 
themselves  and  to  deserve  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Men  were  no  longer  content  to  live 
and  to  be  simply  as  their  fathers  had  lived 
and  been  before  them.  They  had  begun  to 
have  higher  aspirations  and  aims.  They 
had  begun  to  feel  and  to  assert  their  indivi- 
dual rights,  to  read,  to  think,  to  criticise ; 
in  a  word,  to  place  themselves  in  revolt 
against  the  tryranny  of  a  dead  past  and  a 
selfish  present. 

Of  this  great  intellectual  movement  the 
most  conspicuous  illustration  at  this  epoch 
was  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  possible, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  give  here,  even 
in  outline,  the  history  of  this  great  event. 
A  few  of  its  more  strikfng  features  and  some 
of  its  attendant  circumstances  are  all  that 
need  be  noticed. 

•A  date  is  felt  to  be  necessary  for  every 
historical  occurrence.  The  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  is  conveniently  fixed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  theses  of 
Martin  Luther  in  the  year  15 17,  although  in 
still  earlier  times  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church  had  now  and  then  shown  it- 
self and  had  been  crushed  with  a  heavy 
hand.  But  the  revolt  inaugurated  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  was  never  to  be  put  down.  The 
time  had  come  for  successful  rebellion.  The 
movement  soon  became  broad  and  deep; 
and,   although    in    the  effort  to  suppress 
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heretical  doctrines  the  Church  put  forth  the 
whole  strength  of  her  vast  resources  and 
called  to  her  aid  the  temporal  powers, 
although  Europe  was  for  long  years  deluged 
with  blood  and  lighted  by  the  fires  of  per- 
secution, its  fairest  provinces  laid  waste  by 
war  or  their  inhabitants  given  over  to  the 
dreaded  Inquisition,  of  which  the  very  name 
causes  a  shudder  as  a  synonym  of  all  that 
is  hellish — notwithstanding  these  fearful 
efforts  to  stamp  out  heresy,  the  Protestants, 
as  they  were  called,  succeeded  in  establishing 
that  independence  of  the  Papal  authority  for 
which  they  were  contendmg.  The  history 
of  the  Reformation  is,  indeed,  the  most 
shocking  chapter  of  the  world's  history. 
As  we  read  it  with  our  present  notions  of 
religious  liberty,  arid  survey  the  long  list  of 
enormities,  worse  than  savage,  that  were 
perpetrated  in  the  name  i^f. Christ,  we  seem 
to  be  reading  of  the  deeds  of  madmen  or  of 
men  of  a  different  species  from  the  present 
race.  A  single  example,  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  frightful  character  of  this  war- 
fare against  religious  belief.  "  The  num- 
ber of  the  Netherlanders,"  says  Mr.  Motley, 
"  who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded,  or 
buried  alive,  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's 
edicts,  and  tfor  the  offences  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  of  looking  askance  at  a  graven 
image,  or  of  ridiculing  the  actual  presence 
of  the  body  and  blodd  of  Christ  in  a  wafer, 
have  been  placed  as  high  as  one  hundred 
thousand  by  distinguished  authorities,  and 
have  never  been  put  at  a  lower  mark  than 
fifty  thousand."  Almost  incredible  though 
this  statement  is,  it  applies  only  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  persecution  in  these 
provinces,  the  period  before  the  reign  of 
the  bigoted  Philip  II.  and  the  regency  of 
the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva. 

Our  own  history  is  not  without  its  ex- 
ample of  the  bigotry  of  these  half-barbaric 
tidies.  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenot  col- 
ony on  the  St.  John's  River  by  the  bigoted 
Spaniards  is  a  feeble  imitation  in  the  New 
World  of  scenes  which  were  only  too  com- 
mon at  that  time  in  France  and  Germany. 
Yet  the  picture  of  these  times  is  only  half 
complete  if  we  seek  intolerance  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics.  From  the  position  of 
the  Church  in  this  conflict,  as  the  con- 
stituted authority  striving  to  put  down  re- 
volt, the  chastisement  of  fire  and  sword  was, 
indeed,  chiefly  administered  by  it.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  persecution  belonged  not  to  any 
creed,  but  to  the  age ;  and  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  could  hate  one  another  hardly 
less  heartily  than  they  both  hated  Catholics. 


Full  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  philosophic 
spirit  of  toleration  were  to  be  the  final  fruit 
of  this  great  intellectual  upheaval,  but  in  a 
later  age. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Nether- 
lands. A  survey  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  would  be  imperfect,  without  some 
account  of  this  interesting  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Netherlands — the  modern  Belgium 
and  Holland — were  the  most  populous,  the 
most  opulent,  and  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Conveniently  situated  on 
the  route  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic,  they  had  long  shared  in  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  between  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  city  of  Bruges,  in  particular, 
had  become  a  recognized  entrep6t  in  this 
trade.  To  this  favored  city  the  Lombards 
brought  their  merchandise — the  silks,  the 
spices,  the  drugs,  of  India — there  to  ex- 
change them  with  the  merchants  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  for  the  productions  of  the 
North  German  and  Scandinavian  states. 
But  trade  was  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  profits  of  commerce  had  stimu- 
lated native  production,  and  the  country 
had  gradually  become  the  busy  theatre  of 
almost  every  species  of  human  industry. 
Nowhere  were  to  be  found  artisans  more 
skilful  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing; 
and  in  particular  the  products  of  the  looms 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  their  woolen  and 
linen  fabrics,  their  silks  and  tapestries,  were 
famous  throughout  Europe. 

With  the  closing  of  the  old  overland 
route  to  India,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Lombard  trade,  a  derangement  took  place 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
Hanseatic  League,  which  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  pf  the  northern  trade,  was  broken 
up ;  Bruges  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  com- 
merce, and  Antwerp,  more  favorably  sit- 
uated, took  its  place  as  an  emporium,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  had  become 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  world. 

But  bitter  adversity  was  in  store  for  this 
industrious  and  prosperous  people.  The 
religious  persecution,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  resulted  in  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  with  Spain  for  political  indepen- 
dence. The  details  of  this  memorable  con- 
test have  no  place  in  a  sketch  of  this 
character.  It  is  referred  to  only  because  of 
one  important  consequence  that  followed 
from  it  for  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
England.  Driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  Flemish  tradesmen  and 
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artiskns  crossed  the  channel  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, bearing  with  them  their  arts  and 
their  trades,  and  in  new  homes  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  of  those  manufacturing 
industries  to  which  England  owes  in  so 
large  a  measure  her  prosperity. 


In  a  subsequent  paper  we  shall  follow 
them  thither,  and  shall  examme  into  the 
condition  of  England  in  those  times ;  for  it 
is  chiefly  with  Englishmen  that  we  shall 
come  in  contact  in  studying  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 


•  ♦  » 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Soldiers'  Orphans 
Harrisburg,  April  23,  1886 


"■} 


To  Robert  E,  PatHson,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Pmnsyhania  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  requesting  my  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  has  been  received, 
and  now,  after  due  consideration,  I  decline 
to  accede  thereto. 

The  reasons  alleged  for  said  request  are, 
first,  you  desire  the  opportunity  of  appoint- 
ing in  my  place  some  one  who  will  assist  you  in 
a  re-organization  of  the  schools,  whose  views 
may  be  more  in  accordance  with  your  views 
of  duty  and  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as 
to  which,  you  allege,  we  radically  differ ; 
and,  secondly,  you  hold  me  responsible  for 
alleged  abuses,  mismanagement,  and  neg- 
lect, which  have  taken  place  during  my  in- 
cumbency as  superintendent. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  I  must  remind  you 
that  during  your  whole  administration  you 
have  never  been  in  my  office  ;  you  have  never 
made,  until  this  time,  a  single  complaint  to 
me  in  reference  to  my  policy,  which  has 
been  that  of  the  law  from  the  beginning,  as 
interpreted  by  previous  Governors  and  my 
predecessor  in  office ;  you  have  never  indi- 
cated to  me  any  policy  of  your  own,  or  any 
plan  of  organization  or  re-organization  in 
behalf  of  which  you  wished  my  co-operation. 
On  the  contrary,  until  within  t1;>e  last  few 
months,  you  have  given  me  every  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  your  entire  confidence — 
the  same  indeed  as  when,  without  my  solici- 
tation, you  gave  me  the  honor  of  re-appoint- 
ment in  April  last.  How,  then,  can  I  know 
what  your  plans  of  re-organization  are,  or 
what  policy  you  have  in  view  ?  How  can  I 
assure  myself  of  any  disharmony  or  any  radi- 
cal difference  between  us  ? 

In  regard  to  the  second,  you  virtually 
charge  me  with  responsibility  for  alleged 
abuses,  mismanagement  and  neglect,  to 
which  you  have  never  hitherto  called  my 
attention.  You  have  entered  upon  an  in- 
vestigation without  giving  me  any  notice 
whatever  \  you  have  not  sought  my  aid  or 
co-operation,  although  offered  to  you  in  a 


respectful  letter,  to  which  you  deigned  no 
reply ;  you  have  allowed  witnesses  to  testify 
against  me,  whom  I  have  never  had  oppor- 
tunity to  confront,  whose  names  even  I  know 
not,  and  whose  testimony  I  can  only  glean 
in  fragments  from  newspaper  reports;  yoa 
have  employed,  by  invitation,  the  newspaper 
reporter  who  made  accusation  against  me, 
allowing  him  to  examine  whatever  witnesses 
he  chose,  and  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleased,  never  giving  me  notice  or  knowl- 
edge thereof,  and  wholly  ignoring  my  offi- 
cial position  ;  you  have  had  all  the  accounts 
of  my  office,  promptly  surrendered  at  your 
request,  in  your  possession  for  weeks,  never 
seeking  any  explanation  of  the  same,  either 
from  me  or  my  clerks,  but  giving  them  over 
to  the  ^<fr2/<frAV/^ scrutiny  (as  I  shall  presently 
show)  of  this  same  sensation  reporter,  and 
over  your  own  signature  have  sent  these  per- 
versions broadcast  through  the  State ;  and 
now,  without  any  specified  charges  that  I 
can  have  access  to  except  through  rep^orts  of 
the  public  press,  without  the  courtesy  even 
of  justice,  you  say  ^*^  circumstances  appetxr  to 
demafui^*  my  resignation. 

From  a  quasi -trial  thus  conducted,  and 
conclusions  derived  therefrom,  I  most  em- 
phatically dissent ;  and,  as  an  officer  of  the 
State,  I  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  and  if, 
through  its  investigation,  I  am  found  guilty 
of  the  incompetency,  neglect  and  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  which  you  accuse  me,  most 
promptly  will  I  surrender  the  office  which  I 
hold. 

You  very  properly  say  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Institution  is  not  '*  sub- 
ject to  summary  removal  by  me."  No  better 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  this  Constitutional 
provision  could  be  found  than  what  we  have 
now  before  us.  The  Legislature  placed  the 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  under  the  general 
management  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Institution.  The  same  authority  alone 
can  separate  them.  The  resignation  of  the 
one  office  of  necessity  involves  that  of  the 
other  without  an  Act  of  the  Legislature; 
and,  therefore,  I  fail  to  see  much  difference 
between  the  power  of  summary  removal  on 
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your  part  and  2^  forced  resignation.  The 
difference  appears  to  me  only  formal,  not 
real. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  evidence  against 
me,  so  far  as  my  responsibility  is  involved : 

Paul's  retention. 

First.  In  reference  to  the  retention  of  Mr. 
Paul  in  office  from  May  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  after  your  demand  for  his  dismissal. 

Notwithstanding  the  assaults  of  the  press 
in  reference  thereto,  which  I  do  not  con- 
demn ;  notwithstanding  also  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  my  warmest  personal  friends,  I  should 
never  have  said  one  word  unless  your  pub- 
lic, and,  I  think,  cruel  reference  to  it  over 
your  own  signature  had  at  last  broken  the 
seal  of  confidence,  so  as  to  make  my  present 
utterance  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Paul  assured  me  the  last  week  of 
March,  1885,  that  I  could  have  his  resigna- 
tion any  day  I  desired.  Immediately  after 
my  confirmation  by  the  senate,  I  went  to 
your  office  and  announced  this  fact  to  you, 
and  stated  that  the  public  examination  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  during  May,  and 
the  examinations  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  during  June,  would  keep  me  from 
the  office  at  its  most  pressing  period,  when 
all  the  accounts  for  the  close  of  the  year 
must  be  examined,  and  the  statistics  for 
my  annual  report  be  tabulated ;  and  I  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  retaining  him  in 
office,  on  this  account,  until  July.  To  this 
you  very  promptly  assented,  as  due  to  Mr. 
Paul  and  myself.  When  July  came,  I  at 
once  went  to  you,  and  said  I  was  ready  to 
re-organize  my  clerical  force,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  Mr.  Paul's  place, 
in  accordance  with  my  positive  promise  and 
my  sense  of  the  requirements  of  a  properly- 
organized  civil  service,  as  he  had  been  a 
very  faithful  clerk  and  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  office,  and 
that  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  suggest 
for  the  vacancy  thus  created  some  compe- 
tent person  of  your  own  choice,  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.     You  said. 

Why  not  put  Mr. in  Paul's  place?  I 

said  I  had  no  personal  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman named,  but  that  I  could  not  run  the 
risk  of  having,  as  my  chief  clerk,  a  stranger 
to  the  office  and  to  myself.  You  then  asked 
me  to  wait,  and  lei  the  office  continue  as  it 
was  until  I  thought  further  over  the  matter, 
I  consented  to  do  so  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  then  saw  you  again,  because  I  was 
anxious  promptly  to  re-organize  my  clerical 
force,  and  had  said  to  many  of  my  friends. 


as  early  as  the  opening  week  of  April,  1885, 
that  it  was  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Paul 
should  at  an  early  date  retire  from  the  De- 
partment. You  then  proposed  another  gen- 
tleman for  Chief  Clerk.  I  reiterated  my 
former  statement  that  I  could  not  appoint 
for  Chief  Clerk  one  who  was  a  stranger  to 
the  office  and  to  myself;  and  that,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  matter  of  personal  duty,  my  mind 
had  all  the  while  been  fully  made  up  to  pro- 
mote Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  that  I  was  only 
awaiting  your  choice  of  a  proper  man  for 
the  position  thus  made  vacant. 

Immediately  after  the  interview  I  wrote 
you  a  letter,  in  which  I  put  the  matter  in 
the  strongest  form  I  could,  and  discussed 
the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  a  properly- 
organized  civil  service.  So  anxious  was  I  to 
re-organize  the  office  that  soon  I  sought  you 
again.  You  were  absent  at  Gretna  Park. 
Thither  I  hurried  and  found  you  in  your 
tent,  and  told  you  that  I  must  soon  visit  my 
sick  son  in  California,  and  be  absent  until 
September,  and  that  I  was  on  this  account 
the  more  desirous  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  should 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  once.  I  also  urged 
you  to  indicate  some  one  as  his  successor, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggested  a  person 
highly  recommended  to  me  by  members  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  by  other  men  in  high 
position,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  you  belonged.  You 
surprised  me  by  saying,  without  giving  any 
reason,  that  it  "  would  never  do  to  have  him 
in  the  office."  You  then,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, said  that  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Pome- 
roy, would  be  a  "slap  on  the  mouth"  of 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  Chambersburg,  and 
that  I  should  leave  matters  as  they  wercy  in 
regard  to  the  office ^  until  my  return  from  the 
West.  I  said  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  office  whatever,  that  he  had 
no  interest  involved  in  it  that  I  knew  of,  and 
that  I  would  cheerfully  bear  the  responsi- 
bility myself. 

Leaving  Gretna  Park,  I  returned  to  Har- 
risburg,  and  again  most  seriously  thought 
over  the  matter,  because  I  had  always  re- 
garded Mr.  Stewart  as  one  of  my  warmest 
personal  friends,  and  disliked  the  very  idea 
of  offending  him.  My  anxiety,  however,  was 
so  great  that  I  wrote  you  another  letter  (not 
finding  you  in  your  office),  from  which  I 
will  not  quote,  but  in  which  I  said  I  would, 
at  your  request,  leave  the  office  as  it  was, 
according  to  our  understanding  at  Gretna, 
until  I  returned. 

I  returned  from  the  West  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  was  at  once  seized  with  a 
violent  sickness,  which  incapacitated  me  for 
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active  duty  until  in  November,  although  I 
tried  to  do  as  much  as  was  in  my  power. 
During  all  this  interval,  up  to  the  closing  of 
the  year,  I  waited  in  vain  for  you  to  move 
in  the  matter;  and,  after  delaying  as  long  as 
my  sense  of  propriety  would  allow,  I  re- 
organized the  department,  according  to  my 
best  judgment  and  the  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law. 

This  is  the  statement,  in  brief,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Paul's  retention  in  office,  after 
that  his  retirement  had  been  determined 
upon,  all  of  which  has  been  so  grossly  mis- 
represented, to  influence  public  sentiment 
against  me. 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Superintendent 
"  shall  visit  each  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at 
least  once  each  quarter,  either  in  person  or 
by  deputy,  remaining  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  in  each.**  This  is  the  law  of  1867, 
when  there  was  a  separate  Superintendent, 
who  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
work.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  the  care  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  could  not,  if  re- 
quired, do  all  this  Orphan  School  visitation 
in  person.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibil- 
ity, without  sacrificing  his  first  duties  to  the 
common  schools.  He  has  no  deputies, 
technically  so-called,  and  could  engage  none 
in  the  absence  of  all  funds  to  pay  them,  his 
own  salary  being  only  ^1,250.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
practice,  regarded  the  official  inspectors  as 
his  deputies  for  this  special  work,  and  so 
employed  them.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  through  these  inspectors  and  his 
own  personal  visitations,  the  terms  of  the 
law  have  been  fulfilled. 

We  give  here  the  statement  of  these  in- 
spectors, ready  to  be  put  in  form  of  affida- 
vits, and  derived  from  their  written  and  ver- 
bal reports  and  their  own  diaries  kept  at  the 
time  : 

Mercer  School :  Inspection  by  Rev.  Say- 
ers  from  May,  1884,  to  February  19,  1886: 
Four  inspections  from  May  to  December, 
1884.  Three  inspections  from  May,  1885, 
to  February  19,  1886.  Inspections  of  Mrs. 
Hutterat  Mercer  School  in  1885  :  One,  June 
25th  ;  one,  September  i8th;  and  one,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1886.  Here  are  six  inspections  in 
place  of  four  for  the  year  referred  to.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  visited  this  school  twice. 

Mount  Joy  School :  Four  regular  inspec- 
tions by  Rev.  Sayers,  and  one  more  by  spe- 
cial request.  Four  regular  inspections  by 
Mrs.  Hutter,  and  one  more  by  special  re- 
quest.    I  also  made  two  visits^  besides  very 


frequent  conversations  in  regard  to  the 
school  with  Dr.  Ziegler,  the  physician  in 
charge. 

McAlHsierville  School:  Foiir  regular  in- 
spections by  Rev.  Sayers,  and  three  special 
inspections.  Four  regular  inspections  by 
Mrs.  Hutter.  I  visited  the  school  twice, 
one  of  these  visits  being  in  vacation,  to  see 
to  some  necessary  repairs.  These  are  the 
schools  especially  referred  to. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Inspectors  did  not  stay 
the  required  twenty-four  hours.  They  had 
very  pointed  orders  to  stay  the  required 
time,  and  in  many  cases  longer.  In  their 
reports  to  me,  given  verbally  upon  their  re- 
turn from  these  trips,  they  have  assured  me 
that  they  had  done  their  legal  duty,  and 
this  I  believed  from  the  corroboration  of 
others  of  whom  I  made  inquiry.  When  I 
was  able  to  be  with  them,  we  usually  re- 
mained over  night  at  each  school. 

My  own  visits  to  all  the  schools  have  been 
as  frequent  as  I  could  make  them.  You 
knew  of  them  during  the  three  years  I  served 
under  you  with  seeming  approbation.  At 
least  you  never  uttered  a  syllable  in  regard 
to  my  negligence.  You  are  the  first  man 
that  ever  accused  me  of  failure  of  this  kind 
in  all  the  many  positions  of  trust  which  I 
have  held  in  years  gone  by.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member your  compliment  to  ray  indefati- 
gable labors  in  traveling  over  the  State  in 
the  interest  of  these  schools.  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  say,  that,  in  regard  to  visits  of 
inspection,  the  requirements  of  the  law  have, 
to  the  very  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, been  fiilly  met.  The  inspectors  have 
all  the  while  been  under  your  entire  control, 
subject  to  the  same  summary  dismissal  you 
have  recently  visited  upon  them,  and  for 
this  alleged  neglect  you  must  share  your 
measure  of  responsibility. 

CLOTHING  ACCOUNTS. 

The  new  regulations,  in  regard  to  these 
accounts,  are  called  in  question.  These  new 
regulations  were  made  and  submitted  in  the 
annual  report  to  yourself,  before  they  went 
into  effect  in  the  schools.  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  you  favored  them.  Th^e 
new  regulations  require  the  oath  of  the  man- 
ager, that  the  goods,  enumerated  in  the 
bills  and  summarized  in  the  clothing  ac- 
count, were  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Stiperintendent,  and  act- 
ually distributed  to,  and  used  by,  the  pupils 
under  his  care  during  the  year.  The  orig- 
inal bills,  referred  to  in  the  numbered 
vouchers  of  the  "clothing  account"  (see 
copy  subjoined),  are  examined  by' the  In- 
spector and  audited^  and  the  whole  sum- 
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mary,  to  which  the  manager  must  make 
oath,  is  approved  by  the  Inspector.  In 
every  case  the  oath  of  the  manager  and  the 
approval  by  the  Inspector  are  appended  to 
the  account,  and  in  every  case  these  sworn 
accounts,  corresponding  with  the  original 
bills  they  represent,  cover  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  amount  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
schools.  No  other  clothing  account  would 
I  accept,  or  have  I  accepted. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  Inspectors 
have  approved  bills  whose  dates  were  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  such  approval,  and  that 
1  have  shown  gross  negligence  in  allowing 
this.  I  should  at  once  plead  guilty  were 
this  true;  and  I* should  also  have  Charged 
the  managers  with  perjury,  for  in  every  case 
to  which  reference  is  made,  the  date  of  the 
oath,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Inspector's  ap- 
proval, ante-dates  the  date  of  the  summarized 
vouchers.  But  that  this  is  only  a  huge  per- 
version of  the  facts,  I  will  make  plain  by  in- 
serting here  an  exact  copy  of  the  clothing 
account  of  the  Uniontown  School,  which  was 
used  in  your  investigation  to  prove  the 
illegal  carelessness,  if  not  fraud,  upon  my 
part  in  accepting  it : 

CLOTHING  ACCOUNT. 

Uniomtowm  Soldisrs'  Orphan  School. 

To  Suptrinttndtnt  p/SeldUrt'  Orphan  Schools: 

Sir  :  The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1885 : 

June  I,  1885.    Inventory  of  goods  on  hand ^72832 

Goods  purchased,  makii^  and  repairing  clothing,  mendins; 
shoes,  &c.,  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1885,  ^r  ^hick 
vouchers f  at/oUomts,  art  enclosed: 

Date.    No.  of  Voucher.    Amount. 

May  9,  X884  ...       z     •  ^  98  98 

December  16,1884.     a 13  50 

October  xz,  Z884  .       3 3089 

Not  ember  8, 1884.      4 *   *   .   .   .  1789 

January  12,  1885  .       5 9  3a 

February  5,  1885.     ^ 10  3a 

February  23,  1885.      7 18  00 

May  31, 1885.  .  .       8 59^  64 

May  31,  1885.  .   .       9 831  45 

May  31,  1885.  .   .      zo 58Z  96 

May  31,  1885.  .   .      iz 56  zo 

May  31,  1885   .   .      Z2 53  40 

June  26,  1884  .    .      Z3 50  zo 

June  30,  ib84  .   .      Z4 3^  98 

OctoMr  3,  Z884  .      Z5 Z95  00 

October  23,  Z884.     16 12  00 

October  25,  1884.      Z7 246  58 

October  31,  Z884.      z8 3Z3  75 

April  zi,  1685.  .       Z9 azz  57 

May  31, 1885.  .  .     ao 466  4a 

' fe.757  8s 

Total  value  of  clothing,  &c.,  for 
distribution.   ...    •  ,  .  .  .    $4,486  Z7 

May  31 ,  Z885.  Total  amount  of  bills  rendered  for  ed- 
ucation and  maintenance,  including  clothing  for  the 
year $2i.555  ^ 

Value  of  clothing  distributed  to  children  during  the 
year  ending  May  3Z,  Z885 — (See  detailed  statement 
enclosed) 3,757  85 

June  I,  Z885.  Inventory  of  goods  on  hand — (See  de- 
tailed statement  enclosed) 8zz  00 


County  0/  Fayette,  Slate  0/  Pennsylvania,  ss  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  A.  H.  Waters,  Principal  of 
the  Uniontown  Soldiers*  Orphans*  School,  who,  being  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing 
IS  a  true  and  correct  sutement  of  the  clothing  account  of  said 


school ;  that  the  clothing,  &c.,  purchased  as  represented  by  the 
above  vouchers,  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools ;  and  that 
these  supplies  have  actually  been  distributed  to,  and  used  by, 
the  pupils  under  his  care  during  the  year. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  May,  1885. 

MARSHALL  N.  LEWIS, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

[Signed.! 
A.  H.  WATERS,  Principal  or  Manager. 

Approved  z8th  day  of  May,  Z885. 

J.  W*.  SAVERS,  Inspector. 

Glance  at  the  above  clothing  account, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  your  statement  as  follows :  *'  Al- 
though the  statement  of  the  clothing  ac- 
count was  approved  by  the  Male  Inspector 
on  the  1 8th  of  May,  it  included  bills  dated 
thirteen  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  that 
approval"  Now,  look  a  little  further  and 
you  will  see  that  these  so-called  ^^ bills'^  are 
dated  also  three  days  after  the  date  of  Rev. 
A.  H.  Waters'  oath  before  Mr.  Lewis,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace. 

Were  the  vouchers,  numbered  in  this  ac- 
count 8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  and  20,  with  the 
date  May  31st,  1885,  real  ''bills'*  of  that 
date  (but  they  are  not  bills  at  all,  as  an  or- 
dinary accountant  should  have  seen),  then 
there  would  be  evidence  of  gross  negligence. 
This  should  have  caused  some  hesitation,  at 
least  before  spreading  the  charge  before  the 
public.  But  you  had  in  your  possession  the 
original  bills,  to  which  these  numbers  re- 
ferred, which  were  the  actual  bills  examined 
and  audited  by  the  Inspector,  with  my  aid 
in  checking  them  off,  for  I  was  at  the  school 
at  the  time.  Now,  a  glance  at  the  original 
bills  would  have  shown  you,  that  the  date 
May  31,  1885,  in  the  summary,  was  but  the 
journalized  date  for  the  school  year  closing 
May  31,  1885,  and  that  the  bills  were  not 
of  that  date  at  all,  except  where  they  in- 
cluded the  running  account  of  the  school, 
from  month  to  month,  of  mending  shoes, 
and  making  dresses  and  pantaloons. 

To  make  it  perfectly  plain,  I  will  take  the 
voucher  of  this  clothing  account,  numbered 
9,  because  it  covers  the  largest  amount, 
J831.45.  This  voucher  (No.  9)  has  a  band 
around  it  stating  that  it  includes  fifteen  sep- 
arate original  bills ;  and  each  of  these  bills 
was  examined  by  the  Inspector  and  audited, 
and  then  approved  in  the  general  summary.^ 
The  following  are  the  dates  and  amounts  of 
each  of  the  separate  bills  included  in  this 
voucher. 

Voucher  No.  9,  amounting  to  J831.45,  in- 
cludes fifteen  separate  bills,  in  date  and 
amount  as  follows : 

M^y  x5,  Z884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co ff)!  90 

May  Z5, 1884.  A.  M.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co 13  18 

May  az,  Z884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthiu>t, 
Stephetison  &  Co ^5  99 
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June  IX,  2884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co la  ax 

June  11,1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co 40  59 

June  16, 1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbnthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co 399^ 

June  18, 1884.    A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 

Stephenson  &  Co xx  84 

September  sa,  1884.  A.  U.  Waters,  bought  of  Ar- 
buthnot. Stephenson  &  Co 59  8a 

October  34.  1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson  &  Co xxa  4a 

October  24,  1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson  &  Co 287  75 

December  4,  1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbudi- 
not,  Stephenson  &  Co >7  37 

December  4,  1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson  &  Co 89  47 

December  16, 1884.  A.  H.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson  &  Co 7  9a 

January  26,  1885.  A.  U.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuth- 
not, Stephenson  &  Co >'  99 

March  16, 1885.  A.  U.  Waters,  bought  of  Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson  &  Co 8  xo 

Total P>yi  45 

All  these  original  bills^  to  which  the  num- 
bered voucher  refers,  are  dated,  you  per- 
ceive, previous  to  the  date  of  approval  and 
oath,  the  last  one  bearing  date  March  i6, 
1885,  two  months  previous  thereto. 

This  is  the  case  throughout ;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  greater  injustice  than  your 
public  accusation  of  carelessness,  much  less 
the  insinuation  of  fraud. 

Again,  I  am  accused  of  equal  neglect  in 
accepting  clothing  accounts  for  the  school 
year  ending  May  31,  '85,  which  contain 
bills  dated  in  the  previous  year,  under  the 
intimation,  I  suppose,  that  said  bills  must 
have  been  counted  twice.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage: "Bills  amounting  to  j 2, 889. 19  for 
clothing  bought  in  other  years  have  been 
improperly  charged  against  the  year  1885." 

With  only  two  exceptions  these  bills  were 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  near  the  close  of 
the  school  year  ending  May  31,  1884,  but 
not  distributed  until  after  June  i,  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  school  year,  and,  therefore, 
were  properly  (not  "improperly,"  as  you 
see  fit  to  charge),  included  in  the  school 
year  1885,  and  were  so  sworn  to  by  the 
managers.  The  two  exceptions  refer  to  two 
bills  of  January  5,  1884,  where  there  was 
clearly  a  clerical  enor  in  the  year-date,  not 
making  it  1885.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of 
this  clerical  error  was  so  convincing  that 
the  Inspector  could  not  mistake  it.  In  no 
case  can  there  be  found  a  single  bill  enter- 
ing into  any  clothing  account  twice.  It 
would  require  a  system  of  perjury  impossible 
to  be  carried  on  without  prompt  detection. 

Another  charge  is  made  of  admitting  un- 
receipted bills.  All  these  bills,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  the  running  accounts  of  the 
school  for  mending  boots,  etc.,  and  making 
articles  of  clothing,  all  done  by  the  school 
itself,  and  examined  on  the  spot  by  the  In- 
spector to  see  if  the  regular  rates  allowed 
were  followed,  and  the  work  actually  done. 


Many  of  the  schools,  indeed  the  larger  part 
of  them,  have  followed  the  practice  sug- 
gested, to  secure  a  formal  receipt  by  charg- 
ing the  amount  to  the  Superintendent  and 
receipting,  in  view  of  the  regular  quarterly 
payments  by  the  State. 

The  two  exceptions  referred  to  are  one 
bill  of  the  Uniontown  school  and  one  of 
Mansfield.  The  goods  were  on  hand  and 
distributed,  and  found  to  be  so  by  the  In- 
spector, and  sworn  to  by  the  managers,  and 
no  claim  on  this  account  could  possibly  be 
brought  against  the  State.  The  receipt, 
however,  have  been  secured. 

Again,  I  am  made  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  bills  amounting  to  ^34,047.77  out  of  a 
total  of  {47,766.74  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Inspectors.  All  of  these  bills,  foot- 
ing up  these  amounts,  have  been  approved 
in  the  general  summary,  from  the  audit  of 
the  several  separate  bills,  and  sworn  to.  I 
required,  in  the  new  arrangement,  that, 
when  the  separate  original  bills  were  exam- 
ined and  checked  off,  each  individual  bill 
should  also  be  approved  by  signature,  as 
well  as  the  general  summary.  The  Inspec- 
tors, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  year  of  the 
new  practice,  did  not  for  a  while  understand 
this.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  an  unnecessary 
caution,  not  usual  in  auditing  accounts  ;  but 
I  desired  it  to  be  done  out  of  extreme  caution 
only.  Any  one  can  see  that  this  charge  of 
carelessness  is  trivial  and  hardly  worth  notice. 

You  further  make  charge  that  traveling 
expenses  in  the  purchase  of  goods  have  been 
allowed  and  approved  by  the  Inspectors. 
This  has  been  done  in  only  one  case — a  bill 
of  jio  for  two  trips  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
purchase  of  clothing  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  White 
Hall  School.  I  told  the  Inspectors  not  to 
include  any  bills  of  this  kind,  and  only  this 
single  bill  of  ten  dollars  has  crept  in,  con- 
trary to  my  directions. 

Space  forbids  following  this  matter  fur- 
ther. 

The  accounts,  with  all  the  original  biUs, 
and  oaths,  and  approvals,  are  open  to  the 
freest  inspection  of  all,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
planation from  one  familiar  with  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  School  accounts,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  remarkably  correct. 

Another  charge  is  made  against  me  on  the 
score  of  having  changed  the  rates  for  mak- 
ing clothes  and  mending  boots.  I  here  in- 
sert the  old  and  new  rates,  side  by  side, 
that  the  extent  of  my  misdoings  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  seen,  stating  beforehand 
that  the  change  was  placed  before  you  in 
the  report  before  it  went  into  force  in  the 
schools. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  RATES. 

For  Girls.  Old.  New. 

Sunday  dresses 60  cents.  100  cents. 

Every-day  dresses 40  cents.  40  cenu. 

Chemises 15  cents.  25  cents. 

Drawers .   .   .  15  cento.  15  cents. 

Aprons,  low 8  cents.  8  cents. 

Aprons,  with  bodies 16  cents.  x6  cents. 

Skirts  . 20  cents.  ao  cento. 

Skirto,  with  bodies 30  ccnu.  30  cento. 

For  Mending  Shobs. 

For  pair  of  half-soles 60  cento.  50  cento. 

For  pair  of  heel-tops ao  cents.  x6  cento. 

For  each  toe-tap xo  cento.  8  cento. 

For  Boys. 

Panto,  winter 65  cents.  50  cento. 

Jacketo,  winter xio  cento.  90  cents. 

Pant*,  summer.  lined 40  cento.  40  cento. 

Panto,  summer,  unlined 30  cents.  30  cents. 

Jacketo,  summer,  lined 50  cento.  50  cento. 

jacketo,  summer,  unlined 40  cents.  40  cento. 

Shirto,  muslin 35  cento.  35  cento. 

Shirto,  woolen 30  cento.  30  cenu. 

For  Mbnoing  Shoes. 

For  each  patch 7  cento.  5  cents. 

For  each  seam  sewed 3  cento.         3  cento. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
these  two  tables  of  rates,  you  will  find  the 
reductions  outweigh  the  increase. 

Another  count  against  me  is  that  I  have 
not  in  my  Annual  Report  for  1885  included 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  office  has 
a  detailed  list  of  every  child,  giving  its  age, 
which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  is  abundantly 
sufficient,  for  reference  can  be  made  to  it  at 
any  time.  No  annual  report  from  1874  up  to 
1885  contains  any  tabulated  statement  upon 
the  basis  of  the  children's  age,  except  that  of 
1882,  which  I  made  to  aid  the  Legislature  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  number  which  would 
be  under  sixteen  when  the  schools  were  to  be 
closed  at  the  date  then  fixed  by  law. 

WHY  NO  CONTRACTS  WERE  MADE. 

You  impute  blame  that  no  contracts  have 
been  made  with  the  schools.  The  terms  of 
the  law  here  are  permissive,  and  not  man- 
datory. You  say,  "No  contracts  were  made 
except  in  one  instance,"  but  fail  to  add  that 
said  contract  to  which  you  refer  was  made 
nineteen  years  ago,  annulled  fifteen  years 
ago,  and,  having  cost  the  State  {7^500  in 
damages,  was  regarded  by  the  authorities 
then  adminbtering  the  State  government  as 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  law  itself  was  a 
contract  all-sufficient,  and  that  further  con- 
tracts were  inexpedient.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.Wickersham 
in  a  recent  letter  to  General  Wagner,  to 
which  you  are  referred.  If,  however,  it  shall 
seem  best  to  make  contracts  with  managers, 
it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  put  into  force  such 
interpretation  of  the  act  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  law  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  in- 


struction imparted  in  these  schools.  With 
all  respect  to  your  position,  I  feel  that  I 
have  better  means  of  determining  this  than 
you  can  possibly  have.  Long  experience  in 
school  work  and  school  examinations  is  re- 
quired to  determine  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
One  visit  with  merely  the  gathered  testi- 
mony of  the  children,  or  even  of  the  teach- 
ers, is  quite  inadequate  here.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
in  all  the  schools,  is  very  far  from  being 
such  as  you  have  seen  fit  to  characterize  it. 
Your  own  experience  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  single  visit  is  not  sufficient ;  for  at  the 
time  you  visited  the  White  Hall  and  Mount 
Joy  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  in  1883-4,  all 
their  accommodations  and  arrangements 
were  precisely  as  now.  You  made  no  com- 
plaint then,  but  expressed  your  personal  sat- 
isfaction with,  and  your  approval  of,  the 
Mount  Joy  school,  which  was  communicated 
in  a  letter  from  the  Department  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  said  school.  In  visiting  Mercer, 
however,  you  made  complaint  in  regard  to 
dormitory  ceilings  and  beadsteads.  I  at 
once  had  the  ceilings  renewed  and  new  bed- 
steads purchased .  These  are  the  only  schools 
we  visited  together,  and  these  visits  were 
made  previous  to  my  re-appointment. 

For  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools, 
I  have  depended,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  physicians  in  charge,  and  the  reported 
cases  of  sickness  and  death  sent  to  the  office 
every  quarter.  I  have  not  found,  either 
from  their  reports  or  from  personal  observa- 
tion, such  a  condition  as  you  picture.  Cases 
of  itch  are  liable  to  occur  in  almost  any 
school,  and  the  feet  of  children  may  some- 
times be  frozen  during  exposure  in  play  hours, 
when  the  winter  is  severe,  as  is  the  occasional 
experience  in  well-regulated  families. 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  these  schools  as  regards  their  ac- 
commodations and  adaptation  to  the  work 
required,  or  of  the  individual  cases  of  ne- 
glect which  may  be  found.  I  had  to  take 
the  buildings  as  I  found  them,  and  often 
had  to  place  more  children  in  them  than  I 
wished.  I  never  admired  the  system  of  farm- 
ing the  children  out,  and  never  regarded 
the  buildings  such  as  a  great  State  should 
have.  I  urged  upon  you  that  all  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Erie,  and  consolidate 
therein  the  Western  schools.  At  your  re- 
quest I  visited  the  building  and  reported 
that,  with  an  outlay  of  ^75,000,  it  might  be 
made  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  the  addition  of  a  system  of  full  indus* 
trial  training,  so  much  needed.    This  fell 
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through ;  not,  however,  because  I  did  not 
urge  it.  When  first  visiting  the  schools,  I 
was  shocked,  I  may  say,  that  they  should  be 
called  State  schools.  But  when  I  read  their 
history,  and  learned  the  difficulties  of  the 
whole  experfment,  including  the  temporary 
and  exceedingly  uncertain  character  of  the 
appropriation  for  their  support,  I  became 
satisfied  that  no  change  could  possibly  be 
made  without  a  heavy  outlay  to  secure  such 
buildings  as  could  be  approved.  My  re- 
ports of  the  schools  have  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  my  comparison  of  them  with  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  them.  I  agree 
in  opinion  with  the  Inspectors  and  my 
predecessor  in  office,  that  these  schools  have 
b^en  improving,  year  by  year,  and  that  their 
general  condition  is  to-day  as  good  as  ever 
before.  I  feel  that  your  method  of  investi- 
g:ation  has  not  been  such  as  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, but  rather  an  injury,  and,  indeed,  that 
a  patriotic  charity,  of  which  Pennsylvaciia 
has  long  been  justly  proud,  has  been  dis- 
graced before  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  that  a  stigma,  which  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  removed,  has  been 
most  unjustly  put  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

If,  however,  there  have  been  fraud,  and 
ill-gotten  gains,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
culprits  may  be  brought  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice and  condemned.  If  you  have  evidence 
enough  to  accomplish  this,  you  will  have 
not  only  my  approval  but  my  heartiest  co- 
operation :  but  I  do  not  myself  plead  guilty 
of  neglect,  and  do  not  think  I  am  justly 
chargeable  with  the  individual  cases  of  un- 
clean sheets  and  old  shoes,  and  an  untended 
broken  arm,  and  a  case  of  itch,  where  the 
physicians  themselves  cannot  agree,  etc.  I 
regret  that  there  should  be  any  such  cases ; 
but  it  is  not  always  safe  to  make  individual 
cases  representative  of  all,  or  to  take  the  un- 
guarded testimony  of  dissatisfied  pupils,  and 
dismissed  employes. 

I  only  hope  that  the  new  Inspectors,  whom 
you  may  appoint,  will  be  more  faithful  even 
than  those  you  have  so  summarily  dismissed. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Gen.  Wagner  has 
been  appointed,  and  every  courtesy  within 
my  power  shall  be  shown  to  him  in  his  im- 
portant work,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  to 
condemn  only,  but  to  correct. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
your  kindness  in  appointing  me  to  this  office 
one  year  ago  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  the 
evil  and  injury  which  I  have  had  to  endure 
and  am  endurmg  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forget 
and  forgive.  Yours  respectfully, 

£.  £.  HiGBEE. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  MR.  SAYERS. 


Philadelphia,  April  2,\,  1886. 

Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  th^  Com- 
monwealtk  of  Pennsylvania, 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  April  15,  advising  me  of 
my  removal  from  the  Inspectorship  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans*  Schools,  hats  been  received.  I 
had  been  already  apprised  of  your  intention  by 
the  publication  of  your  report  in  the  newspapers, 
but  awaited  official  announcement  from  your 
hands  before  making  a  reply. 

While  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter, I  beg  leave  respectfully  but  positively,  to 
differ  from  your  judgment  of  the  schools.  1  de- 
sire also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  personal 
injustice  done  me  by  your  report. 

The  office  of  Inspector  was  unsought  by  me. 
As  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  I  was,  natur- 
ally, interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  orphans  of 
our  soldiers.  I  had  much  solicitude  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  homes  and  schools  provided  for 
them  by  the  State,  but  asked  for  no  part  in  their 
management.  When  solicited  by  the  Superin- 
tendent to  accept  the  Inspectorship,  it  was 
understood  that  my  whole  time  could  not  be  de- 
voted to  the  work.  The  office  was,  therefore, 
accepted  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I 
should  personally  visit  the  schools  twice  each 
year,  and  g^ve,  besides  this,  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  the  performance  of  other  duties  con- 
nected with  my  appointment.  These  duties  I 
have  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfilled  dar- 
ing my  whole  official  term.  This  is  all,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  act  of  June  28,  1883,  contem- 
plated, when  it  provided  for  the  compensation 
of  such  inspecting  agency  as  the  Superintendent 
may  be  able  to  secure.  My  appointment  and 
commission  are  from  Superintendent  Higbee, 
whose  full  approval  I  have  had  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties.  In  addition  to  the  above  agree- 
ment with  the  Superintendent,  it  was  always 
understood  that,  whenever  more  attention  was 
necessary  from  the  Inspector,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  declare  my  place  vacant  and  make  anoUier 
appointment.  I  am  advised  that  you  were  cog- 
nizant of  and  approved  of  these  arrangements. 
The  duties  of  my  appointment  did  not  require 
my  attendance  at  the  schools  for  any  number  of 
consecutive  hours.  My  visits  were  regularly 
made,  at  least  two  each  year,  and,  in  some 
cases,  four  and  five  during  the  year.  At  all 
times  my  duties  were  clearly  defined  by  my 
superior  officer,  whose  instrucdons  I  carried  oat 
without  fear  or  favor. 

In  your  report  you  state,  upon  the  testimony 
of  an  employe  of  the  Mercer  School,  that  since 
September,  1884,  neither  the  Superintendent  nor 
the  Inspector  had  remained  24  hours  at  the 
school.  I  testified  to  you  that  on  May  19, 1885, 
the  Superintendent  and  myself  both  amved  at 
the  Mercer  School  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
mained until  the  following  afternoon.  We 
stayed  during  the  whole  school  examination, 
and  left  more  than  24  hours  after  our  arrival. 

Again  you  state  :  "  One  of  the  Inspectors  was 
a  stockholder  in  a  school,"  leaving  to  the  pub- 
lic an  inference  of  mercenary  interest.    Yoa  do 
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not  state  that  I  was  the  person,  but  conjecture 
woukl  naturally  fasten  the  stigma  upon  the  Male 
Inspector.  I  want  distinctly  to  say  that  you  had 
in  your  possession  the  positive  knowledge  that 
I  never  held  any  such  stock.  I  desire  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  I  have  never  been  pecuniarily 
interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
management  of  the  schools ;  neither  have  I 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  received  the  slightest 
compensation  or  reward  of  any  kind  or  nature, 
from  any  person  or  source,  outside  of  my  legiti- 
mate salary  and  traveling  expenses. 

As  to  your  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  I  neither  agree  with  your  judgment 
nor  accept  your  conclusions.  I  say  unhesitat- 
ingly, and  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that,  under  fair,  impartial  and  le^al  inves- 
tigation, the  schools  will  not  be  found  m  the  de- 
plorable, depraved  and  diseased  condition  which 
your  report  represents. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  how  far 
above  the  generally  accepted  standard  of  ex- 
cellence you  have  based  your  judgment  of  what 
the  schools  should  be,  nor  can  I  determine  the 
criterion  by  which  you  have  satisfied  yourself  of 
the  imperfections  in  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion, morals,  clothing,  food,  or  hygiene.  You 
have  passed  over  them  all  with  the  same  sweep- 
ing condemnation,  and  have  drawn  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  best  and  the  worst,  leaving  a 
public  impression  that  all  have  been  smitten 
alike.  Your  standard  has,  evidently,  been  no 
ordinary  one,  else  you  would,  somewhere,  have 
accorded  credit  to  some  department  of  the  work. 

I  submit  to  you  and  the  public  that,  in  any  or 
all  of  the  particulars  above  specified,  die  schools 
will  favorably  compare  with  any  others  of  like 
curriculum  or  equal  numbers  in  the  country. 

It  is  always  easy  to  condemn  and  find  a  rea- 
son for  the  condemnation.  Force  upon  any  in- 
stitution, educational,  financial  or  religious,  an 
ex  parte  investigation,  conducted  by  antagonis- 
tic political  or  religious  partisanship,  and  there 
is  none  that,  by  such  manipulation,  may  not  be 
made  an  offense  in  the  nostrils  of  the  land. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  personal  observation, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  all  the  Eng- 
lish branches  most  useful  to  boys  and  girls  who 
must  earn  their  livelihood  by  toil  are  as  thor- 
oughly taught  in  the  Orphans*  Schools  as  else- 
where. I  am  equally  satisfied  that  in  morality, 
the  schools  are  fully  equal  to  any  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  food  provided  is  substantial  but  plain, 
as  good  health  requires  it  should  be.  It  is  abun- 
dant, as  hundreds  of  the  parents  who  visited 
the  school,  can  testify.  The  universal  health- 
fulness  of  the  pupils  is  a  full  answer  to  any  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary. 

As  to  uncleanness  and  consequent  disease,  I 
am  sure  you  have  but  little  foundation  for  your 
complaints.  The  unusual  good  health  of  all 
the  schools  is  also  an  answer  to  these  charges, 
as  it  is  to  the  assertion  that  the  children  suffer 
from  diseases  engendered  by  bad  habits,  want 
of  proper  clothing,  and  by  sleeping  in  badlv 
ventilated  dormitories.  I  claim  that  the  mortal- 
ity in  the  schools  is  below  the  average.  I  base 
these  assertions  not  only  upon  my  own  knowl- 


edge of  facts,  but  also  upon  the  positive  state- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  respectable  physi- 
cians who  have  visited  the  schools  before  and 
since  your  investigations. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  ofHcial  duties,  I  have 
sought  only  the  truth,  and  have  not,  at  any  time, 
wittingly  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  perpetrated. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  your  report  of  the  deplorable  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  schools  is  largely 
overarawn  and  imaginative;  and  I  can  only 
patiently  wait,  as  I  ask  the  public  to  do,  until  legis- 
lative authority  shall,  by  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
exhaustive  investigation,  remove  from  these  im- 
portant and  worthy  objects  ot  the  State's  bounty 
the  fearful  shadow  which  your  report  has  cast^ 
upon  them.  Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Savers. 


ORPHAN  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Department  S.  O.  Schools,     ) 
Harrisburg,  April  26,  i836.  j 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the 
Soldiers^  Orphan  Schools  and  Homes : 
Vacation,  this  year,  will  commence  on  Friday. 
July  9th,  and  close  Tuesdav,  August  31st.  All 
the  pupils  must  return  to  scnool  promptly  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  as  no  excuses  will  be  allowed 
for  absences  after  that  time. 

The  examinations  at  the  several  institutions 
may  continue  as  many  days  as  those  directly 
controlling  them  shall  deem  advisable,  but  the 
time  of  holding  each  examination  must  be  made 
to  include  the  day  of  visitation  of  the  officers 
named  below.  Said  officers  will  conduct  the 
examinations,  calling  upon  such  persons  to  as- 
sist them  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  it  is 
hereby  directed  that  the  examination  of  the 
lower  classes  be  limited  to  some  one  branch  of 
instruction,  reserving  most  of  the  time  for  a 
more  general  examination  of  the  higher  classes, 
or  classes  containing  pupils  soon  to  leave  the 
institutions.  The  reports  of  the  examinations 
will  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  several 
schools  and  homes,  and  forwarded  to  this  De- 

gartment.  No  regular  examinations  will  be 
eld  at  the  Children's  Home,  York,  the  Indus- 
trialSchool  and  Clmrch  Home,  Philadelphia,  or 
St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  Butler.  These  insti- 
tutions, however,  will  be  visited  and  carefullv 
inspected  as  heretofore.  The  examinations  will 
begin  promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  days  named. 

The  State  Superintendent  will  conduct  all  the 
examinations,  on  the  several  dat^s  following: 
Uniontown,  Monday,  May  10;  Mercer,  Wednes- 
day, May  12;  Dayton,  Friday,  May  14;  Mount 
Joy,  Monday,  May  17;  White  Hall,  Tuesday, 
Ma}  18;  Loysville,  Wednesday,  May  IQ ;  Mc- 
AUisterville,  Friday,  May  21  ;  Mansfield,  Mon- 
day, May  24 ;  Harford,  Wednesday,  May  26 ; 
Chester  Springs,  Friday,  May  28 ;  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan Institute,  Wednesday,  June  23.  The  State 
Inspectors  will  be  present  at  the  schools  of  their 
choice,  and  take  part  in  the  examinations. 

An  invitation  is  extended  the  Governor  to  be 
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present  at  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  his 
official  duties  will  permit.  Commander  Gobin, 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R.  and 
staff,  are  cordially  invited  to  attended  as  many 
of  the  examinations  as  will  suit  their  conveni- 
ence. The  superintendents  of  schools  and  prin- 
cipals of  State  Normal  Schools  will  take  part  in 
the  examinations  held  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. An  exhibition  of  industrial  skill  and 
military  drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  examina- 
tions. Drawing  and  copy  books  should  be 
ready  for  inspection. 

The  examination  will,  as  heretofore,  be  pub- 
lic, and  the  authorities  of  the  several  schools 
are  requested  to  invite  especially  the  presence 
of  superintendents,  directors  and  teachers  of 
common  schools,  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts, 
clergymen,  editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of 
the  several  localities  as  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  education  as  conducted 
in  these  schools. 

Pupils  must  resume  their  studies  immediately 
after  the  examinations  are  concluded^  and  con- 
tinue in  unbroken  attendance  to  the  tUne  fixed 
for  vacation.  Arrangements  should  be  per- 
fected so  that  the  examinations  may  commence 
promptly  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  regula- 
tions for  vacation  will  be  the  same  as  in  past 
years.  £.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent. 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


PUBLISHING  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


THE  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  reeulate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  accounts  and  financial  state- 
ments of  School  Boards,"  must  not  be  disre- 
garded by  Boards  of  Directions.  It  is  as  follows : 
Sec.  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  Uie 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  district,  of  all   kinds,  with  all  books, 

Eapers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
y  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fiilly  classified  form  pub- 
lished by  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written 
or  printed  hand-bills^  to  be  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places*  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  therein 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 


lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
P*rovided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Keck :  The  Maxatawny  direc- 
tors are  moving  in  the  right  direction ;  they  put 
a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  into  each 
school.  The  Oley  directors  did  a  good  thing  by 
re-furnishing  each  one  of  their  school-houses 
with  patent  furniture.  Let  other  Boards  do 
likewise.  The  Cumru  Board  refurnished  the 
Seitzinger's  and  Gouglerville  schools  with 
patent  furniture,  and  adopted  the  firee  text  book 
plan — the  first  township  to  do  so  since  the  aa 
was  passed.  The  Robeson  directors  built  two 
new  school-houses  and  furnished  them  with 
patent  furniture.  Five  local  institutes  were  held 
during  the  month  of  January. 

Blair — Supt.  Likens:  We  have  a  few 
teachers  who  seem  to  think  their  old  methods 
cannot  be  improved  by  attending  an  institute. 
The  sooner  they  change  their  minds  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  profession.  Our  schools  arc 
generally  doing  well,  and  the  attendance  is 
good.  In  many  of  the  districts  the  directors 
visit  the  schools  regularly. 

Bucks— Supt.  Woodruff:  Bedminster  has  fur- 
nished three  houses  with  new  desks,  and  has 
lengthened  the  school  term  from  five  to  six 
months.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  die 
county  once  this  year,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  the  second  time.  In  ten  districts  the 
schools  have  closed  for  the  year.  Teachers'  ex- 
aminations will  begin  May  17th,  and  continue 
until  about  July  ist,  with  three  supplementary 
examinations  about  August  ist,  for  those  who 
may  be  away  at  school  during  May  and  June. 

Butler — Supt.  Russell :  The  grounds  of  Pipe 
Stem  school  are  suitably  improved,  that  is, 
neatly  fenced,  free  from  rubbish,  planted  with 
trees,  and  properly  prepared  as  a  play-ground 
for  the  children.  Cnerry  township  has  some 
energetic  teachers.  Butler  borough  has  erected 
a  new  brick  school  building  of  eight  rooms, 
with  the  modern  improvements,  and  seated  with 
the  latest  patent  furniture.  Butler  borou^  has 
fourteen  public  schools,  one  academy,  and  one 
parochial  school.  The  public  schools  have  an 
excellent  library  and  are  doing  good  work. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall :  We  have  held  ex- 
aminations in  physiology  in  thirty-three  schools, 
and  find  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  for 
the  most  part  satisfactory. 

Centre — Supt.  Wolf:  February  loth,  the  new 
Mechanic  Arts  building  at  the  State  College  was 
formally  opened.  The  design  is  to  give  students, 
in  connection  with  their  scientific  and  literary 
work,  a  course  of  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing  and  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  mechanic  aits.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  Hamilton,  Gen.  Beaver 
and  Prest.  Atherton.  The  majority  of  the 
schools  visited  during  the  month  are  doing 
good  work. 
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Chester — Supt.  Harvey  :  The  local  institute 
held  in  Parkesburg  was  largely  attended^  al- 
though it  rained  every  day  and  evening.  The 
one  held  in  Kennett  Square  was  the  most  largely 
attended  of  any  we  have  held  in  years.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoons  and  evenings  not  nearly  all 
present  could  crowd  into  the  hall.  Our  schools 
are  generally  making  favorable  progress. 

Clarion — Supt,  McNutt:  Examinations  for 
common  school  graduates  were  held  at  eleven 
places  in  the  county.  Ninety-two  pupils  were 
examined,  and  sixty-three  received  diplomas. 
Evening  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with 
all  the  examinations  but  two.  These  meetings 
were  interesting  and  well  attended  by  teachers 
and  patrons.  Five  pupils  of  the  Strattanville 
school  were  examined  in  the  Red  Seal  studie  ^, 
including  Gow*s  Morals  and  Manners,  Draw- 
ing, Physiology,  and  Algebra.  Diplomas  were 
granted  to  ail  who  passed  in  the  common 
school  branches  an  average  of  'jo  per  cent,  pro- 
vided their  grade  was  not  less  than  50  in  any 
branch. 

CuNTON — Supt.  McCloskey:  The  schools 
have  all  closed  except  Renovo  and  one  in 
Lamar  district.  Owine  to  my  continued  sick- 
ness, quite  a  number  ofschools  were  not  visited. 
Those  visited  by  me  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions) were  doing  good  work,  and  those  that  I 
did  not  visit  were  reported  by  directors  and 
patrons  as  being  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Crawford — Supt.  Sturdevant :  Four  of  the 
six  Local  Institute  districts,  into  which  the 
county  is  divided,  have  carried  on,  during  the 
winter,  highly  successful  meetings,  reflecting 
much  credit  upon  the  teachers  and  directors 
who  had  the  meetings  in  charge.  During  the 
past,  month  examinations  were  held  for  candi- 
dates who  had  not  taught.  There  were  over 
250  applicants,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent  re- 
ceivea  certificates. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal:  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year,  the  directors  of 
Wiconisco  have  put  2160  square  feet  of  slate 
blackboard  into  the  rooms  where  it  was  most 
needed,  supplied  one  room  with  new  patent 
furniture,  and  repah^  all  of  their  buildings. 
The  teachers  of  this  district  continue  to  meet  in 
institute  semi-monthly,  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  new 
"twenty-day  law"  has  had  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing the  institute  in  many  places.  Measures 
are  now  being  taken  to  purchase  about  eight 
hundred  (800)  volumes  for. the  High  School 
Library,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  reported  some 
time  ago.  The  directors  of  Millersburg  recently 
furnished  one  of  their  school  rooms  with  slate 
blackboards.  Two  local  institutes  and  three  ed- 
ucational meetings  were  held  during  the  month 
of  February.  These  were  all  well  attended  and 
the  interest  manifested  betokens  good  results. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  The  local  institutes 
organized  at  the  County  Institute  have  been 
domg  some  very  good  work  this  winter.  The 
teachers  seem  anxious  to  attend  them,  but  in 
this  part  of  the  state  the  roads  have  been  badly 
drifted,  making  it  very  difficult  to  travel  in  some 
sections. 

Greene — Supt.  Herrington :    In  our  school 


visitations  we  note  that  more  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  school  by  the  teacher,  and  con- 
sequendy  by  the  pupils  and  patrons.  Teachers 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
their  work  is  judged  by  the  results  obtained. 
Monongahela  and  Dunkard  townships  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  improving  their 
teachers,  and  in  consequence,  also  their  schools. 
Each  teacher  of  the  township  is  required  to  as- 
semble his  school  at  an  appointed  time,  and 
teach  a  full  day  in  the  presence  of  the  directors 
and  teachers.  Methods  and  results  are  then 
criticised  and  improved  upon.  Better  work 
has  been  done  in  most  of  our  schools  this  term 
than  formerly.  After  a  close  examination  of  the 
Waynesburg  schools,  their  discipline,  methods 
used,  and  general  results  obtained,  I  deem  it 
but  justice  to  say  that  they  are  model  schools. 
Twelve  examinations  were  held  this  month  for 
pupils  having  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.    Seventy-five  diplomas  were  granted. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Brunbau?h;  The.  entire 
month  has  been  spent  in  the  scnools  and  loc^d 
institutes.  A  number  of  new  houses  will  be 
built  the  coming  season.  The  schools  of  Hun- 
tingdon added  |20o  to  their  library  ftind  by 
means  of  an  entertainment 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  During  the  last 
month  Prof.  A.  J.  Bolar,  of  Homer  City,  died 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Prof.  Bolar  was  raised  near  Armagh,  this 
county,  studied  for  the  ministry,  entered  the 
army  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  as 
captain,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  was  severely 
wounded,  subsequently  held  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  from  1866  to  1869,  taught  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  and  in  the 
Blairville  Academy.  For  some  time  his  wounds 
had  been  so  painfnl  as  to  require  him  to  give 
up  teaching.  I  am  just  closing  up  my  work  in 
the  country  schools,  having  visited  every  school 
in  the  county  once  and  some  twice.  I  find  the 
schools  in  general  doin|^  good  work,  the  citizens  ' 
taking  a  deep  interest  m  them.  Last  fall  I  or- 
ganized local  institutes  in  every  township.  They 
were  carried  on  successfully  by  the  teachers 
during  the  whole  term.  Nearly  every  teacher 
in  the  county  is  reading  a  good  educational 
journal.  These  two  things  have  done  much 
toward  the  success  of  our  schoob  this  winter. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Hughes:  At  the  County 
Institute  there  were  nine  local  institutes  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  of  the  county.  These 
have  all  been  held,  and  I  was  present  at  all  but 
two.  They  have  been  very  successful  and  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  in  awakening  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  schools  on  the  pirt  of  teachers 
and  patrons.  We  usually  held  evening  sessions, 
at  which  large  and  interested  audiences  eagerly 
assembled.  The  Brookville  schools  have  been 
kept  open  for  eight  months.  We  have  had  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  winter's  work.  I  have 
examined  about  seventy-five  pupils  for  common 
school  diplomas,  and  about  sixty  of  them 
passed. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman:  An  adjourned  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Thompsontown.  The  at- 
tendance was  good.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
singing,  recitations  by  the  pupils  of  the  local 
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public  schools,  and  discussions  of  school  ques- 
tions by  teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  I  have 
visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  twice,  ex- 
cepting one.  An  adjourned  institute  was  also 
held  at  McCaysville.  The  interest  manifested 
was  remarkable.  The  building,  was  crowded  at 
every  session.  All  took  an  active  part  in  the 
exercises.  Tht  directors  of  Tuscarora  are  erect- 
ing a  &rst-class  brick  school-house  at  Beale- 
town. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis:  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Clark's  Green,  Feb.  27th.  The 
meeting  was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  severe 
weather.  During  the  day  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Profs.  Van  Buskirk  and  Burdick, 
and  the  County  Superintendent.  In  the  even- 
ing Prof.  Fowler,  of  Dunmore,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "Our  Boys  and  Girls.'* 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht :  There  has  been  a 
manifest  disposition  in  our  schools  during  the 
year  just  closing  to  show  a  helping  hand  to 
secure,  or  increase,  school-room  appliances. 
Various  plans  were  tried,  and  with  no  exception 
known  to  me  our  people  cheerfully  responded 
by  contribution,  lecture  and  general  entertain- 
ment fee  to  carry  out  the  proposed  end  in  view. 
Libraries,  outline  maps,  cabinets  of  minerals  and 
'  woods,  anatomical  charts,  globes,  matting,  and 
three  well-equipped  cases  of  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, one  each  (of  the  last)  at  Mt.  Joy,  Man- 
heim  and  Lititz,  are  some  of  the  school  helps 
secured  in  this  way. 

Lawrence — Supt.  Sherrard:  Most  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  have  closed  for  the  pres- 
ent term,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
teachers  have  g^ven  satisfaction.  Although  the 
winter  has  been  severe  and  the  roads  at  times 
impassable,  the  general  attendance  has  been 
good.  The  close  of  many  of  the  schools  was 
witnessed  by  parents  and  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive districts,  often  crowding  the  house  to  over- 
flowing. Their  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
ivork  was  in  some  cases  manifested  by  an  invi- 
tation to  teach  for  them  next  year. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Bodenhom:  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Jonestown,  Feb.  19th  and  20th. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  a  great  der 
gree  of  interest  was  manifested  by  all. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose  :  On  the  second  Sat- 
urday in  fdarch  an  examination  for  a  common 
school  diploma  was  held  throughout  the  county. 
The  method  pursued  was  as  follows :  The  ex- 
amination questions  prepared  by  the  County 
Superintendent  were  printed,  and  a  set  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  of  every 
township  and  borough  in  the  county ;  the  sec- 
retary informed  the  teachers  of  his  township 
that  he  had  the  questions  and  would  deliver 
them  to  the  teachers  the  evening  before  the  ex- 
amination was  held ;  the  teachers,  met,  formed 
themselves  into  an  examining  committee, 
selected  a  central  school-house  in  the  township 
in  which  to  hold  the  examination,  informed 
their  pupils  of  the  date  and  place  of  examina- 
tion, and  on  the  day  appointed  conducted  the 
examination.  The  papers  handed  in  by  the 
pupils  were  examined  by  each  committee,  and 
afterwards  re-examined  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed  by    the   Superintendent    About  one 


hundred  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  fifty- 
six  were  passed. 

McKean — The  County  Association,  which 
convened  at  Custer  City,  was  in  every  way  a 
success.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  teachers  and  the  work  done  was  of  a  most 
encouraging  character.  Measures  were  taken 
to  establish  examinations  for  the  graduation  of 
common  school  pupils.  A  circulatino^  library 
has  been  placed  in  Duke  Centre,  Eldred  bor- 
ough, and  Smethport  each.  The  Bradford  di- 
rectors have  adopted  report  cards  and  a  series 
of  regulations  for  use  in  the  government  of  all 
their  schools.  Eldred  lost  a  good  school-house 
by  fire— -partially  insured.  A  year  ago  the  di- 
rectors of  Eldred  township  decided  to  adopt  the 
continuous  term.  The  measure  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  at  the  last  election  the  issue  is 
said  to  have  been  met,  and  the  tide  of  school 
events  turned  into  the  old  channel.  All  friends 
of  process  hope  this  retrograde  move  will  be 
short-hved,  as  it  has  been  in  other  districts  of 
this  county.  The  plan  for  grading  the  schools 
of  the  county  and  issuing  diplomas  has  been 
completed. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery:  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Sandy  Lake,  Iiadley,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  and  West  Middlesex.  Notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  these  meetings 
were  well  attended,  not  only  by  teachers,  but 
also  by  directors  and  patrons.  Young  teachers 
took  hold  of  the  work  with  an  interest  that  was 
truly  remarkable. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Owens :  The  bad  roads  and 
cold  weather  seriously  affected  the  attendance 
of  our  schools  during  the  month.  The  schools 
of  Menno  district  will  close  March  5th,  and 
others  will  follow  soon.  Two  local  institutes 
were  held  during  the  month-— one  at  Newton 
Hamilton, embracing  Newton  and  Wayne;  and 
one  at  Belleville,  embracing  Union  and  Menno. 
This  makes  eight  local  institutes  for  the  year, 
all  of  which  were  very  successful. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Two  local 
institutes  were  held  during  the  month,  one  at 
Centre  Point,  the  other  at  Schwenksville. 
Both  were  largely  attended  by  teachers,  direc- 
tors, and  citizens.  The  discussions  were  well 
sustained,  and  we  feel  certain  that  much  good 
has  been  accomplished.  The  drift  of  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  better  schools. 
A  local  institute  has  also  been  held  in  Potts- 
grove,  and  another  at  King-of-Prussia.  These 
meetings  were  largely  attended.  There  is  no 
lack  of  zeal  among  our  teachers,  and  no  loss  of 
interest  among  oiu:  people  in  the  cause  of  insti- 
tutes. 

Northampton — Supt.  Werner:  I  have  vis- 
ited all  the  schools  in  the  county  except  three 
that  were  not  in  session  when  I  was  there;  ten 
schools  here  have  been  visited  twice.  I  have 
made  273  visits  during  the  year,  and  expect  to 
make  119  more  before  the  schools  close  in  our 
boroughs.  The  schools  are  doing  good  work.  We 
held  two  local  institutes  in  February,  one  at  Port- 
land, and  one  at  Pen-Argyl.  Dr.  Schaeffer  gave 
us  an  evening  lecture  on  die  "Importance  of  Tree 
Culture,**  and  assisted  during  the  day  sessions. 
The  people  were  highly  pleased  with  the  insti- 
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tute.  At  Pen-Argyl,  Rev.  A.  Krecker  lectured 
on  "  Observations  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  We 
had  ^ood  assistance  at  this  meeting  and  it  .was 
one  of  the  best  we  have  held. 

Snyder — ^Supt.  Dill :  Our  schools  have  just 
closed  a.  successful  term.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  regular,  and  much  interest  was  shown 
by  all. 

SoMEREST — Supt.  Weller :  Our  schools  have 
about  all  closed  for  the  term.  Local  normal 
schools  are  to  be  conducted  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  during  the  spring  months : 
Meyersdale,  Ursina,  Somerset,  Stoyestown, 
Jenner  X  Roads.  The  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  good  attendance. 

Union  —  Supt.  Johnson:  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  this  month  in  Gregg,  Kelly, 
White  Deer,  Hartley,  Lewis  and  Buffalo  town- 
ships. Great  interest  has  been  manifested 
throughout  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens. 
On  account  of  sickness  I  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  as  many  schools  this  month  as  I  desired. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  our  schools  have 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  new 
school-house  will  be  erected  this  summer  in  West 
Buffalo,  aud  possibly  one  in  Lewis  township. 

Venango— Supt.  Lord :  We  have  held  two 
local  institutes  this  month.  The  first  held  at 
Dempseytown  was  very  largely  attended — forty 
teachers  and  eleven  directors  being  enrolled. 
The  large  church  was  well  filled  at  each  session, 
and  great  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
whole  community  The  other  was  held  at 
Clinton ville,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
most  disagreeable  and  stormy  weather  of  this 
most  disagreeable  winter.  However,  we  had  a 
fair  attendance  and  a  good  degree  of  interest 
was  manifested.  I  believe  these  local  institutes 
when  properly  managed  constitute  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  educational  forces. 

Warren — Supt.  Arird:  The  local  institute 
held  at  Irvineton  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  county.  About  forty  teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance, besides  citizens  and  directors,  nearly 
all  of  whom  turned  out  and  took  an  active  part. 
Two  sets  of  physiological  charts  have  been 
placed  in  the  schools  at  Irvineton. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Keeler :  During  this  month 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  will  close,  except 
the  borough  schools.  The  summer  schools 
begin  in  May  and  last  for  three  and  four 
months.  There  is  an*  increasing  sentiment  in 
the  county  against  the  two-term  system,  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
schools  will  be  closed  during  July  and  August. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Desh:  We  mourn  the 
loss,  by  death,  of  a  most  faithful  teacher,  Robert 
S.  Clewell.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  our 
schools  for  the  last  seven  years.  In  November 
his  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  stuck  most 
heroically  to  his  work  until  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, when  his  physical  disability  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  schoolroom.  Less  than  two 
weeks  afterwards,  February  nth,  he  died. 

Bristol — Supt.  (Miss)  Booz :  The  following 
books  have  been  added  to  the  school  library : 
Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places,  How  Plants 
Grow,  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,  Tenants 


of  an  Old  Farm,  Glaucus,  Life  and  her  Children, 
Fairy  Land  of  Science,  History  of  a  Mountain, 
Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Furs. 

Dunmore — Supt.  Fowler  :  Our  schools  are  all 
doing  well ;  our  primary  departments  have  ac- 
complished more  so  far  during  the  year,  than 
for  the  same  time  in  any  previous  year  since  my 
connection  with  the  schools,  and  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  teachers  fully  realizing  the  fact  that 
'*  children  learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them,** 
also  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  presenting 
the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  en- 
joy doing  it, — do  it  not  as  a  task,  but  because 
they  like  to  do  it. 

Hazel  Twp — Supt.  Williams :  A  number  of 
our  teachers  attenaed  a  local  institute,  which 
was  held  at  Weatherly  by  Supt.  Snyder  of  Car- 
bon county.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  is  taught 
in  alLour  schools,  and  is  also  discussed  at  every 
monthly  institute.  The  free  night  schools, 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  January,  are  a  de- 
cided success,  both  tne  attendance  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  being  very  satisfactory. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  For  several 
years  our  School  Board  had  discussed  the  ex- 
pediency of  opening  a  separate  school  for  all 
boys  who  were  not  able  to  enter  our  schools  be- 
fore the  Christmas  vacation,  but  to  little  effect. 
Our  Board  this  year  put  the  matter  to  a  test  by  a 
practical  experiment.  They  organized  a  school 
for  all  boys  who  were  employed  at  the  breakers 
and  mines  previous  to  the  holidays.  On  the 
whole  the  plan  has  been  successful,  for  the 
pupils  enjoyed  many  advantages  which  they 
could  not  have  had  in  our  graded  course  of 
study.  The  evening  school  work  has  been  fair, 
but  tbe  attendance  has  been  small  in  proportion 
td  the  number  of  boys  and  young  men  who  do 
not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  self-im  - 
provement.  Several  important  additions  were 
made  to  our  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  fine 
Tellurion  was  purchased  for  each  building. 

TiTUSviLLE — Supt.  Streeter :  On  March  26th 
we  had  our  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  ail 
the  classes  in  the  city.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance and  much  interest  shown  in  the  work. 
.  WiLLiAMSPORT  —  Supt.  Transeau:  The 
schools  are  well  attended,  and  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  number  in  attendance  now  is 
larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
city,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  be 
obliged  to  erect  more  school  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  population.  I  have 
just  begun  the  examination  of  our  schools  in 
the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  I  find 
that  good  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
pupils  are  pleased  with  it.  Even  very  small 
children  seem  anxious  to  learn  about  the  human 
body,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  I 
believe  that  this  study  will  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good  to  the  boys  and  girls  now  grow- 
ing up  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

York — Supt.  Shelley  :  The  annual  examina- 
tion now  in  progress  indicates  that  reading  was 
never  so  well  taught  as  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  grades 
supplementary  reading  has  been  introduced, 
giving  great  variety  and  additional  interest  in 
this  department  of  our  work.  • 
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GOETHE  AND  HIS  WORKS .♦ 


THERE  are  a  few  authors  who  belong  to  the 
world's  literature,  not  to  any  nation's.  Ig- 
norance in  them  is  an  absolute  lack  of  literary 
culture,  whether  we  be  German,  French,  Italian, 
English  or  American.  No  cultured  German  can 
be  unacquainted  with  Shakespeare.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter's  works  is  as  essential  to  him 
as  is  the  knowledge  of  his  own  Herder,  Schiller, 
or  Lessing.  Precisely  so  every  English  and 
American  student  of  literature  must  acquaint 
himself  with  Dante  as  necessarily  as  with  Ten- 
nyson, and  with  Goethe  as  necessarily  as  with 
Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning,  or  with 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell. 

A  library  made  up  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
is  more  complete  than  one  composed  of  all 
writers  in  the  English  language  alone,  or  all  in 
the  German,  Italian,  or  French  alone.  Hence 
in  forming  a  poetical  library  at  least,  Goethe's 
*'  Faust"  ought  to  be  among  the  first  dozen  of 
books  to  be  procured.  For  Goethe  ranks  with 
Shakespeare  and  Dante  as  one  of  the  world's 
immortal  poets. 

And  it  is  fortunate  for  English  and  American 
readers,  as  well  as  for  Goethe,  that  his  greatest 
works  have  found  such  thoroughly  qualified 
and  able  translators  as  Bayard  Taylor  for  his 
Faust,  and  Carlyle  for  his  Wilhelm  Meister. 
The  former  has  rendered  his  great  poem  into 
English  with  matchless  skill.  We  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  poetical 
translation  in  existence  in  any  language;  and 
indeed  it  is  conceded  to  be  such  by  all  the 
best  authorities,  while  almost  the  same  may  be 
said  also  of  Carlyle*s  version  of  what  by  many 
is  regarded  as  the  ideal  and  pattern  of  what  a 
novel  should  be,  though  we  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  this  estimate. 

The  ••Correspondence  with  a  Child,"  for 
which  Goethe  has  often  been  blamed,  and  which 
purports  to  be  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Bettina  Brentano,  who  "  fills  a  larger  space 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than,  any  other  German  woman,"  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Lewes  to  be  simply  "a  romance,'*  and  no 
real  correspondence  at  all.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  the  eccentric,  brilliant,  gushing  Bettina  did 
invent  nearly  all  of  it,  it  is  not  only  entrancingly 
interesting  jn  many  parts,  but  full  of  bright 
flashes  of  thought,  and  beautiful  plays  of  fancy. 
Of  her  Mr.  Lewes  says,  "She  is  one  of  those 
phantasts  tj  whom  everything  seems  permitted. 
More  elf  than  woman,  yet  with  flashes  of  genius 
which  light  up  in  splendor  whole  chapters  of 
nonsense,  she  defies  criticism,  and  puts  every 
verdict  at  fault."  She  was  about  sixteen,  Goethe 
sixty,  at  the  period  of  her  romantic  and  fantas- 
tic adoration  of  the  poet. 

*  The  ^eiect  fVorks  of  Goethe:  Faust,  2  vols., 
Wilhelm  Meister,  2  vols.,  Correspondence  with  a 
Child,  I  vol.,  and  Lewcs's  Story  of  Goethe's  Life  I 
vol.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  6  vols.,  8vo., 
gilt  top,  price,  ^10. 


The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life,  by  George  Henry- 
Lewes, 'is  so  well  and  widely  known,  and  so 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best^  ac- 
count of  the  great  man  in  the  English  ]an> 
guage,  that  we  need  not  describe  it  here.  It 
is  a  most  entertaining  and  interesting  book, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  so  full  and 
satisfactory  a  study  of  Goethe,  gives  us  also 
an  admirable  view  of  the  state  of  German  lit- 
erature and  intellectual  life  during  that  bril- 
liant period  of  German  history  when  so  many 
of  the  brightest  lights  and  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  literary  firmament  happened  to  be 
in  conjunction.  As  a  mere  histoiy  of  German 
literature  durin?  its  period  of  most  phenomenal 
greatness  and  fniitfulness,  the  story  of  Goethe's 
life  is  invaluable. 

Of  these  six  volumes  we  would  pat  the  last  at 
once  into  the  Scholars'  Library.  The  other  five 
we  would  keep  in  the  Teachers'  Library,  and 
use  considerable  discretion  in  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing them  into  the  hands  of  scholars ;  they  might 
be  injurious  to  some,  while  to  some  again  they 
would  be  most  beneficial  in  their  literary  studies. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  a  well- 
equipped  Teachers'  Library  be  without  Faust 
and  Wilhelm  Meister  at  least.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  mechanical  make-up,  paper,  type» 
binding,  etc.,  the  books  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, and  are  very  low  in  price. 

Outlines  of  Univeksal  History.  By  George 
Park  Fishery  D.  />.,  LL,  D.  Library  Edition^  in 
Two  Volumes.  VoL  I.  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History.  Svo.^pp  3^6.  VoL  IL  Modem  History^ 
8vo.,  pp.  J24,  Both  illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps,  New  York  :  Ixnsony  Blakeman,  Taylor  &* 
Co.     Price  $4.20* 

We  noticed  this  excellent  work  in  its  one-volmme 
fonn  for  school  use  in  last  month's  Journal.  As  the 
character  of  the  work  is  such,  however,  that  its  use 
will  not  by  any  means  be  confined  to  the  school-room* 
the  publishers  have  done  well  to  issue  it  also  in  this 
beautiful  Library  Edition,  with  gilt  top,  on  heavy 
uncut  paper,  wide  maigins,  and  binding  that  is  as 
handsome  as  it  is  substantial.  It  is  a  Ixwk  that  will 
be  welcomed  not  only  in  all  public  bnt  also  in  many 
private  libraries  as  well.  For  it  is  unquestionably  the 
best  universal  history,  in  short  and  convenient  fonn, 
that  we  have  yet  seen  in  our  language.  It  has  al> 
ready  been  received  with  universal  favor  by  a  host  of 
private  scholars  and  sphool  authorities.  It  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  be  compared 
with  others  to  have  its  superiority  made  manifest. 

Studies    in    Greek  Thought.     Essays  Selected 
from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Lewis  R.  Packard, 
Prof,  of  Greek  in    Yale  College.     12  mo.,pp.  j86. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.     Price  $1. 
It  has  been  inHth  unusual  interest  that  we  have  read 
this  scholarly  little  volume.    It  consists  of  two  essays, 
finished,  learned,  and  graceful,  on  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality of  the  Greeks,  and  Plato's  Argument  in  the 
Phado  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.     These  are 
followed  by  Hve  other  essays,  less  finished  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  but  equally  learned,  instructive, 
and  interesting,  on  Plato's  System  of  Education  in  the 
Republic^  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  that  great 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  On  the  Oedipus 
Rex^  Oedipus  at  Kolonos^  and  Antigone^  of  Soj^o- 
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cles ;  and  on  The  Beginning  of  a  Written  Literature 
among  the  Greeks.  This  is  not  a  book  for  Greek 
scholars  only ;  but  we  might  say  especially  for  those 
who,  while  not  masters  uf  the  Greek  language,  yet 
wish  and  ought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  Greek  literature  and  culture.  This  volume  will 
help  them  do  this  as  thoroughly  and  pleasantly  as  any 
work  of  the  kind  we  know.  For  it  is  just  the  author's 
deep  and  true  insight  into  the  old  Greek  spirit  that 
was  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  that  makes 
one  mourn  that  he  did  not  live  to  give  the  world 
more  such  work  as  these  essays  proved  him  to  be 
specially  Htted  for. 

Poetical  Works  of  William  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.      With  a  Memoir  of  each.      Two 
Volumes  in  One,    8vo»,  pp.  jSy  and^j.    Bos/on  : 
Houghton^  Mifflin  dr»  Co.    Price  $t.yS' 
Probably  not  one  person  out  of  twenty-five  who 
have  studied  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  has  ever 
read  his  minor  poems,  minor  only  because  of  the  over- 
shadowing greatness  of  the  dramas.    Yet  his  sonnets 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  "  deserve  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  finest  compositions  of  the  golden 
age  of  our  literature."     Some  of  them  are  simply  ex- 
quisite, as  nearly  perfect  specimens  of  that  form  of 
poetry  as  we  have  in  the  language.    Their  importance 
to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  is,  however,  being  more 
and  moi-e  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  inexcusable  for  any  literary  student  to  be 
unacquainted  with  them. 

With  the  checkered  and  romantic  career  of  Ben 
Jonson  many  are  familiar.  But  his  poems  to-day  are 
even  more  neglected  than  Shakespeare's,  by  all  but 
students.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
coarseness  to  be  met  with  in  them.  But  there  is  also 
much  that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful,  and  well 
worth  any  one's  attention.  Of  that  brilliant  galaxy 
that  numbered  among  its  stars  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Selden,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Carew,  Donne, 
and  others,  there  was  none  that  shone  with  a  stronger 
and  more  original  light  than  Jonson.  As  far  as  learn- 
ing and  scholarship  were  concerned  he  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  except  perhaps  Bacon ;  and  as  a  poet 
none  of  them,  save  Shakespeare,  surpassed  him. 

"  The  wonder  of  a  learned  age ;  the  line 
Which  none  can  pass ;  the  most  proportioned  wit 
To  nature,  the  best  judge  of  what  was  fit; 
The  deepest,  plainest,  highest,  clearest  pen; 
The  voice  most  echoed  by  consenting  men ; 
The  soul  which  answered  best  to  all  well  said 
By  others,  and  which  most  requital  made." 

The  double  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  admir- 
able series  of  British  Poets,  issued  in  excellent  style, 
carefully  edited  and  annotated,  and  beautifully 
printed,  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.  The  series  is 
the  most  complete  edition  of  the  British  poets  pub- 
lished, and  a  library  of  English  literature  in  itself. 

Backlog  Studies.     By  Charles  Dudley    Warner. 

idmo.fpp.  262.   Boston  :  Houghton  ^  Mifflin  &*  Co. 

Price  $r.oo. 

We  have  several  times  spoken  favorably  of  The 
Riverside  Aldine  Series  of  volumes.  Our  admiration 
grows  with  every  new  volume  that  appears.  The 
more  we  handle  them  the  better  we  like  them.  Each 
book  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  so  gracefully  pro- 
portioned, so  elegantly  plain,  so  beautifully  printed 
on  soft,  rich  paper,  there  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  in 
merely  holding  them  m  the  hand  and  looking  at  them. 
But  perhaps  the  finest  taste  of  the  publishers  is  shown 
in  the  selection  of  their  literary  material,  to  make  it 
fit  in  grace  and  charm  of  thought  and  expression  the 


exquisite  dress  prepared  for  it.  With  no  volume  have 
they  succeeded  in  this  respect  more  perfectly  than  with 
this,  the  tenth  and  latest  of  the  series.  Backlog  Stud- 
ies seems  to  have  been  written  specially  for  this  fonn 
of  publication.  Light  and  graceful,  yet  full  of  thought 
and  wisdom,  it  fairly  crackles  with  crisp  humor,  or 
again  glows  with  a  deep  earnestness,  as  before  the 
open  fire-place  the  author  talks  with  us  on  all  manner 
of  social,  artistic,  and  literary  topics;  discusses  in 
genial  mood  the  Great  New  England  Pic-Line,  tlie 
Furnishing  of  Rooms,  the  Lost  Art  of  Reading  Alou'i, 
Women  Novelists,  Social  Popularity,  the  Personality 
of  Authors  in  their  Books,  and  a  score  of  other  equally 
entertaining  subjects.  It  is  a  book  to  read  with  en- 
joyment many  times. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.      First  Series; 
Adapted  to  Children    reading   the    Third  School 
Reader.     Edited  for  School  and  Home    use^  bv 
J.  H.  Stickney.     i2mo.,  boards, pp.  280.    Boston  : 
Ginn  &*  Co.     Price,  4^  cts. 
Hans  Andersen's  Tales  never  grow  old.     They 
belong  to  the  few  books  for  children  that  children 
really  apprieciate  and  love  to  read,  while  they  equally 
charm  the  grown-up  reader.     This  volume  contains 
only  selections  from  the  Tales;  but  among  them  are 
most  of  Andersen's  best.    They  have  been  winnowed 
carefully,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  in  order  to  remove 
everything  that  might  seem  objectionable  even  to  the 
most  fastidious.     But  the  special  feature  of  the  vol- 
ume is  the  trading  of  the  stories  that  has  been  done 
into  three  mdependent  series,  "the  first  embracing 
those  of  most  interest  to  children  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  years;  the  second,  those  from  ten  to  fourteen ; 
the  third,  those  of  twelve  and  upward."    The  book  is 
well  printed  and  bound,  and  the  price  exceedingly  low. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer. 
A  Series  of  Journeys  Round  the  Worlds  with  Pri- 
mary Lessons.  i2mo.,  pp.  282,  with  jllustrations 
and  Maps.  New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tay- 
lor <S^  Co,     PricCt  60  cts. 

Based  upon  Guyot's  Introduction,  this  attractive 
volume  is  an  improvement  on  most  works  of  the  kind. 
In  an  easy,  rather  colloquial  style,  it  describes  the 
nature  and  life  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
in  the  First  Part.  Then,  in  Part  Second,  it  gathers 
up  the  leading  geographical  facts,  the  location  and 
commercial  and  political  character  of  the  countries, 
and  presents  them  as  a  Primer  of  Lessons.  The 
illustrations  and  maps  are  good  and  helpful.  The 
Review  Questions  are  sensible.  The  whole  plan 
and  method  of  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  admirable ; 
while  the  mechanical  make-up  is  certainly  superior 
to  that  of  most  school  books. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.  A  Complete  Course  in  Latin 
for  one  year.  By  R.  F.  Leigh tpn^  Ph.  D.  i2mo., 
pp.  ^07.  Boston  :  Ginn  6*  Co.  Price,  $1.2^. 
We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  an  elementary  Latin 
book  for  the  young — introductory  to  the  full  and 
complete  grammars  for  older  scholars.  This  volume, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  supplies  th*"  needv  It  is  based 
on  material  drawn  from  Coesar's  Commentaries,  has 
good  and  abundaut  exercises  for  sight  reading,  and 
also  a  course  of  elementary  Latin  reading.  We  ^o 
not  see  why  any  scholar  should  not  easily  master  the 
book  in  a  year :  and  if  he  does  he  will  certainly  be 
prepared  to  read  and  understand  Caesar  and  the  less 
difficult  Latin  writers.  The  book  is  embellished 
with  a  map  of  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Cssar,  to  elucidate 
the  Reading  lessons  out  of  the  Gallic  war ;  has  a 
Latin- English  and  English* Latin  vocabulary ;  and  is 
well  printed  and  bound,  as  indeed  are  all  the  oooks 
issued  by  this  firm. 
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1.  I've  reached  the  land  of  com  and  wine,  And  all  its  rich-es  freely  mine;  Hereshine8imdiinm'd< 

2.  The  Saviour  comes  and  walks  with  me,  And  sweet  communion  nere  have  we ;  He  gent-ly  leads  me 

3.  A    sweet  per -fume  up -on  the  breeze  Isboniefrom  ever -ver-nal  trees.  And  now'is  that  never 

4.  The  zephyrs  seem  to   float  to  me,  Sweet  sounds  of  heaven's  mel-o-dy.    As    an -gels  with  the 


bliss  -  ful  day.  For     all  my  night  has  pass*da-way.  ^ 

with  His  hand.  For    this  is  Heaven's     bor-derland.  \r\\,  -d^  i«i.u«^  ■_..i  TL..Lii.Tiij.tLji   ▲« 
fad-inggrowWherestreamsoflifefor  -  ev-cr  flow.  [Oh. Beu-lah land, tweet Beulah land.  As 

white-robed  throng.  Join  inthesweetredemptionsong.  ^ 


on  thyhighest    mount  I  stand,    I        look    a-way  a  -   cross  the  sea.  Where  mansions  are  pie- 


pared  for  me.    And    view  theshin-ing      glo-ry  shore.  My  heaVn,  my  home,  for-ev  •  er-mo<re. 


ALL  HAIL  THE  POWER  OF  JESUS'  NAME. 


E,  PsmoMST,  1760. 

O.  HOLDBSf,  X793.  '*COBOItAXIOII.'' 


I.  All  hail  the  power  of  Je-sus'  name !  Let  angels  prostrate  fall ;  Bring  forth  the  royal  di  -  a  -  dem.  And 
2.  Sinners,  whose  love  can  ne'er  forget  The  wormwood  and  the  gall,  Go,  spread  your  trophies  at  His  feet.  And 
3.  Let     ev'ry  kindred,  ev'iy  tribe,  On  this  ter-res-trial  £dl.  To  Him  all  ma  -  jes  -  ty  as  -  cribe.  And 


crown  Him  Lord  of  all;  Bring  forth  the  royal  di  -  a  -  dem,  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 
crown  Him  Lord  of  all;  Go,spreadyourtrophiesatHisfeet,  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  alL 
crown  Him  Lord   of    all;    To  Him  all  ma -jes- ty  as-cribe  And  crown  Him  Lord  of    all. 


THE 


JUNE,  i886. 


-h 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY  SUPT.  M.  A.  MESS,  INDIAHA. 


IN  Germany  they  call  him  school- inspec- 
tor, and  he  is  a  man  of  much  weight  in 
their  school  system.  When  he  enters  the 
school,  pupils  all  rise,  and  when  boys  meet 
him  on  the  street  they  respectfully  remove 
their  hats.  The  very  name  shows  that  his 
work  is  important.  He  does  not  merely 
visit  the  schools,  he  inspects  them.  The 
term  "visiting  schools,"  with  the  idea  of 
official  inspection,  is  new  to  our  people,  and 
their  notion,  that  a  visit  means  a  fashiona- 
ble call,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
the  county  superintendent  is  a  superfluous 
piece  of  apparatus  in  our  school  economy; 
and,  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  acts  of  our- 
selves and  our  predecessors  have  given  proof 
that  their  opinion  is  well  founded.  If  the 
stories  told  of  our  predecessors  deserve  any 
credence :  That  they  would  seat  themselves 
comfortably  in  the  teacher's  chair,  with 
their  feet  on  the  table  or  stove,  and,  taking 
their  paper  from  their  pocket,  would  fall 
asleep  over  it ;  or,  that  they  would  ask  some 
puzzling  questions  and  laugh  at  the  chagrin 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  failing  to  answer 
them,  the  office  surely  did  not  gain  strength 
thereby  with  the  people,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Legislatures  to  abolish  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us. 

How  we  have  been  trying  for  the  last  four 
years  to  show  by  our  work  in  the  school- 
room, that  we  are  needed,  and  that  our  of- 
fice, with  its  incumbent,  is  not  only  a  nec- 
essary piece  of  furniture,  but  one  of  the 
very  pillars  of  our  educational  structure,  is 


the  theme  of  this  paper.  How  well  we 
have  succeeded  in  these  efforts,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  feel  the  need  of  us, 
and  the  last  Legislature,  after  a  single  effort 
to  change  the  mode  of  election,  has,  at 
least,  let  us  severely  alone. 

I  will  give  the  actual  practice  of  9ne  of 
my  experienced  fellow-workers  in  a  neigh- 
boring county  (to  give  my  own  might  seem 
pedantic),  with  whom  I  frequently  exchange 
opinions  and  with  whose  practice  I  am  m 
accord.  If  this  work  has  been  wrong,  I 
trust  it  will  be  corrected  here,  and  our  new 
brethren  will  at  least  have  learned  how  not 
to  do. 

I  will  here  re-affirm  a  few  principles  upon 
which  my  neighbor  ynd  I  base  much  of  our 
action  in  the  school-room. 

1.  The  county  superintendent  is,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  every  school  in  the 
county.  His  teachers  are  made  acquainted 
with  this,  and  they  understand  that  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  school-room  must  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  extraordinary,  and  it 
should  be  attended  with  the  least  possible 
formality. 

2.  The  teacher  is  the  proper  head  of  the 
school,  and  he  has  no  right  to  surrender  his 
position  to  any  one.  The  pupil  should  re- 
cognize no  one  as  superior  to  the  teacher  in 
the  school-room ;  hence,  whatever  sugges- 
tions, questions,  and  other  work  the  super- 
intendent brings  before  the  school,  he  does 
by  the  permission  and  consent  of  the 
teacher.      His  obtaining  that  consent   in- 
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the  presence  of  the  school,  establishes  con- 
fidence in  him  by  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  comes  there  .as 
their  friend  and  fellow-worker :  not  as  puzz- 
ler and  tyrant.  The  teacher  hereby  retains 
his  sense  of  authority,  and  carries  on  his 
work  as  one  responsible  for  its  management. 
3.  The  county  superintendent  should  cor- 
rect evident  faults  of  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  school.  By  making  the  correc- 
tion he  has  an  opportunity  of  applying  the 
remedy  for  the  error  at  once,  and  of  prov- 
ing to  the  teacher  that  the  correction  is 
right  and  proper,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
principle  and  practice.  The  school  thereby, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  becomes  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  teacher  is  put  upon  his 
honor  to  make  the  correction.  My  neigh- 
bor's plan  of  work  in  visiting  the  schools  is 
substantially  as  follows:  When  he  enters  "the 
school,  the  teacher  generally  continues  his 
recitation,  and  they  exchange  greetings  with 
a  nod  or  a  word.  After  the  recitation,  they 
shake  hands,  exchange  a  few  pleasant  words, 
the  teacher  hands  him  the  register,  which 
should  always  be  in  the  school-room  when 
school  is  in  session,  and  then  goes  on  with 
his  work.  After  noticing  the  wants  of  the 
school  in  regard  to  apparatus  and  supplies, 
and  inspecting  the  register,  taking  from  it 
the  statistical  items,  the  superintendent  ob- 
serves the  teacher  and  his  work  as  to  man- 
ner ^  means  and  method, 

1 .  Does  the  manner  of  conducting  classes, 
the  form  of  questions,  the  answers  of 
pupils,  the  position  of  teacher  and  pupils  at 
seats,  recitations  and  boards,  the  form  and 
general  appearance  of  written  work,  the 
wording  of  solutions  and  other  statements, 
the  manner  of  passing  to  and  from  recita- 
tion, of  dismissing  and  convening  the 
school,  exhibit  an  air  of  business,  and  prove 
the  teacher  master  of  tile  sjtuation  ? 

2.  Does  he  employ  such  means  as  tend  to 
establish  correct  habits  of  living  and  think- 
ing in  his  pupils  \  such  as  bring  about  a  nor- 
mal development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
child's  three-fold  nature,  moral,  mental  and 
physical ;  so  that  it  will  grow  up  not  only 
well-informed  in  matters  that  it  will  use  in 
life,  but  well-trained  in  all  powers  which  it 
must  exercise  to  make  it  a  good,  intelligent, 
worthy  member  of  society? 

3.  Do  his  methods  work  out  these  means  ? 
Are  they  in  harmony  with  correct  principles 
of  educational  growth  ?  Do  they  show  that 
he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  child,  not 
as  material  upon  which  to  work,  but  as  an 
organism  composed  of  soul  and  body,  whose 
growth  he  has  to  direct  ? 


To  illustrate  as  to  manner:  The  das 
moves  noisily  and  carelessly  to  the  recita- 
tion. The  superintendent  asks  pennission 
to  offer  a  suggestion.  The  class  returns  to 
seats.  At  the  signal,  "one"  they  rise,  at 
"two"  pass,  at  "three"  sit.  The  class  is 
pleased  with  something  systematic  in  schod 
tactics ;  the  teacher  sees  that  the  suggestion 
is  practicable  and  productive  of  discipline; 
all  are  instructed;  the  fauU  is  corrected; 
yet  nobody's  pride  is  wounded. 

Again  :  The  teacher  permits  the  violation 
of  principles  in  arithmetic ;  by  permissioii 
the  superintendent  states  the  principle  or 
writes  it  on  the  board  ;  the  pupil  who  made 
the  mistake  repeats  the  principle  and  ap* 
plies  it  to  his  case ;  the  class  sees  his  mis- 
take, and  the  teacher,  if  he  is  wise,  will  cor- 
rect the  deficiency  and  profit  by  the  coirec- 
tion. 

Again:  The  teacher  asks  leading  que^ 
tions,  or  he  reads  them  verbatim  from  the 
book.  By  permission,  the  superintendent 
asks  the  same  questions  in  a  different  form, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  frame  his  own 
answer ;  the  same  ground  of  the  text-book 
is  covered,  yet  the  pupil  b  thereby  obliged 
to  do  his  own  thinking ;  new  ideas  are  de- 
veloped in  his  mind ;  his  mind  grows.  The 
teacher  sees  that  his  method  has  been  defec- 
tive ;  both  he  and  his  pupils  have  learned  t 
useful  lesson,  without  aay  display  of  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 

Again :  The  teacher  makes  all  of  his  ques- 
tions general  \  the  answers  given  promiscti- 
ously  and  "in  broken  doses;"  the  pupils 
do  not  rise  to  recite.  The  superintendent 
asks  that  John  please  rise^and  answer  the 
question;  he  asks  that  all  who  agree  with 
him  raise  hands;  after  excusing  John  he 
calls  upon  some  one  who  did  not  raise  the 
hand,  to  rise  and  repeat  John's  answer.  He 
asks  William,  who,  perhaps,  has  not  paid 
strict  attention,  if  he  sees  the  point.  Wil- 
liam, thinking  that  hq  is  let  off  easily,  nods 
his  head,  when  he  is  asked  to  rise  and  state 
what  he  sees.  By  this  time  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  class  has  been  changed  from 
the  mere  advertence  to  the  subject  to  itUenu 
concentrated  attention  to  the  particular  point 
under  consideration.  The  eyes  of  every 
member  sparkle  with  enthusiasm;  the 
teacher  sees  that  the  superintendent's  shafts 
have  been  leveled  at  him;  and  he  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  of  admitting  his  deficiency 
in  the  plan  of  hearing  classes,  and,  unsolic- 
ited, promises  that  a  change  will  be  made. 

Once  more:  The  teacher  is  very  busy 
with  a  class ;  a  pupil  in  another  portion  of 
the  room  is  out  of  order.    The  teacher  is 
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asked  to  please  stop  a  moment.  Has  the 
boy  in  the  corner  any  work  to  do?  He  is 
in  the  fourth  grade,  and  has  a  geography 
ksson  to  prepare ;  the  boy  sees  that  he  was 
caught  in  his  mischief,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  punishment  enough ;  he  re- 
sumes his  work;  the  teacher  has  learned 
that  he  must  assign  sufficient  definite  work  to 
each  pupil  to  occupy  his  time  fully,  so  that 
he  will  have  no  cause  to  be  idle.  The 
teacher  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
room,  no  matter  how  intensely  interested  he 
may  be  in  his  recitation,  and  must  correct 
misconduct  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it. 

Many  faults  in  manner  are  easily  corrected 
in  the  written  suggestions  to  be  left  with  the 
teacher,  and  in  private  consultation ;  such 
as  mispronounced  words,  ungrammatical 
expressions,  careless  commands,  defective 
questions,  and  doing  work  for  pupils  which 
they  can,  by  fair  effort,  do  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  means  employed  it  may 
be  a  painful  task  for  the  superintendent  to 
suggest,  and  extremely  humiliating  for  the 
teacher  to  receive,  that  there  is  much  teach- 
ing power  in  a  clean  shirt-collar  and  a  neck- 
tie. I  had  one  of  the  choicest  collections 
of  anathemas  that  could  be  scraped  up  in 
the  regions  of  Pluto,  tossed  at  me  by  an 
irate  ^mer  for  suggesting  that  the  boys 
could  study  with  greater  ease  if  their  hands 
were  cleaner.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  soap 
and  shoe-blacking  are  educational  forces. 

The  condition  of  the  out-houses,  the  floor, 
the  arrangement  of  books  and  materials  at 
desks,  the  care  of  wraps,  the  neatness  in 
dress  and  person  of  pupils,  <Ul  mirror  the 
teacher  as  a  moulder  of  habits.  A  teacher 
who  has  not  the  manhood  or  womanhood  to 
wage  a  relentless  warfare  against  the  lewdness 
and  vandalism  which  is  carved  and  scribbled 
in  lamentable  profusion  about  our  school 
premises  should  resign  his  position  and  make 
room  for  a  person  of  more  grit. 

The  untiring  correction  of  errors  in  speech, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  circumstances 
detected,  shows  that  the  teacher  is  deter- 
mined to  lead  his  pupils  to  correct  habits  of 
thinking  and  expressing  thought.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  programme,  so  that  each 
grade  shall  have  its  proper  portion  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention,  and  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  its  division  in  both  recitation  and 
study,  establishes  habits  of  regularity  and 
punctuality,  and  shows  that  the  teacher  is  a 
person  that  knows  his  business.  Under  means 
may  be  classed  the  teacher's  preparation. 
Whether  or  not  he  has  made  himself  worthy 
of  his  high  office  by  reaching  a  high  degree 
of  schol^hip  does  not  here  enter  into  con- 


sideration \  this  is  tested  in  the  examination. 
Does  he  show  by  his  management  that  he 
has  made  every  class,  no  matter  how  familiar 
the  subject,  a  part  of  his  daily  preparation, 
so  that  he  can  carry  on  the  work  freely  and 
intelligently  without  constant  reference  to 
his  text-book  to  prop  up  his  weakness  and 
carelessness  ?  To  show  the  teacher  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  have  a  book  in  hand,  the 
superintendent  rarely  takes  a  book.  If  he  is 
unable  to  gather  the  thought  of  a  paragraph 
read  by  a  pupil,  without  having  a  book  in 
hand,  something  is  wrong.  The  pupil  has 
been  advanced  beyond  his  capacity,  or  the 
means  of  study  have  not  been  provided  by 
the  teacher.  The  superintendent,  by  per- 
mission, asks  for  the  definition  of  a  few 
ordinary  words,  either  by  use  in  a  sentence, 
or  by  synonym;  he  then  has  the  pupil 
re-read  the  paragraph,  substituting  synonym, 
and  afterwards  repeating  the  sense  in  his 
own  words.  The  pupil  now  discovers  the 
thought  beyond  the  symbol ;  his  mind  is  in- 
vigorated; the  teacher  sees  that  he  has 
made  reading  a  meaningless  task  of  calling 
words,  instead  of  a  stimulating  exercise  in 
seeking  out  thought.  He  has  not  wisely  led 
them  into  habits  of  close  and  careful  obser- 
vation, and  thus  he  has  failed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  healthy  mental  discipline  and 
symmetrical  growth  in  knowledge. 

Lastly:  Do  his  methods  of  instruction 
show  that  he  not  only  knows  the  branches 
which  he  is.  to  teach,  but  also  the  laws  of 
mind,  both  in  its  action  and  its  growth? 
Does  he  follow  the  right  order  to  stimulate 
this  growth?  Does  he  teach  his  different 
grades  work  which  develops  the  faculties 
most  active  at  the  time  ?  If  his  third  grade 
is  required  to  give  the  analysis  of  problems 
in  mental  arithmetic  which  require  the  rea- 
soning of  a  Euclid,  he  must  change  his  plan. 
If  his  instruction  in  history  is  by  isolated 
topics,  that  convey  no  related  thoughts,  the 
superintendent  suggests  a  plan  then  and 
there,  by  which  the  pupils  may  associate 
events  with  places,  topics  with  subjects,  and 
these  with  epochs  and  periods,  so  as  to  form 
in  their  minds  a  methodical  scheme  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  They  see  thus  that  there  is 
a  science  of  history.  If  the  teacher's  meth- 
ods are  not  in  accordance  with  correct  prin- 
ciples of  educational  growth ;  if  they  do  not 
lead  the  pupils  into  channels  of  self-improve- 
ment;  if  they  do  not  widen  their  views  and 
increase  their  power  of  grasping  thought,  it 
is  the  superintendent's  duty,  by  judicious 
hints  and  questions,  to  put  the  teacher  on 
the  right  track, 
j     «The  foregoing  is  only  indicative  of  the 
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line  of  work  pursued.  The  work  of  the  first 
visit  can  by  judicious  economy  of  time  be 
crowded  into  a  half-day,  but  it  cannot  fulfill 
its  mission  in  less  time.  It  furnishes  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  teacher's  worth  in  the 
school-room,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  in 
drawing  conclusions.  Without  a  second 
visit  the  work  is  incomplete,  and  much  of  the 
good  set  on  foot  in  the  first  visit  is  lost.  The 
second  visit  may  be  shorter,  but  it  is  by  all 
means  necessary.  It  shows  whether  or  not 
the  hints  of  the  superintendent  have  been 
heeded.  The  very  expectation  of  it  stimu- 
lates teacher  and  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
From  his  observations  on  the  second  visit, 
the  superintendent  can  deduce  conclusions 
upon  which  the  teacher's  work  in  the  school- 
room may  be  made  a  potent  factor  in  grad- 
ing license.  The  grade  in  success,  with 
manner,  meansy  and  method  as  a  basis  of  its 
computation,  is  worth  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  grade  in  measuring  teaching 
power. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  superin-* 
tendent  must  show  by  his  work  in  the 
school-room,  that  he  knows  what  the  school 
needs  to  fill  its  sphere  completely  as  a  training 
place  for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  that  he 
is  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of  effectually 
supplying  these  needs. 

He  must  show  the  teacher  that  his  visit 
means  more  than  a  fashionable  call ;  that  he 
will  correct  faults  without  reserve ;  that  he 
will  expose  all  shams  and  soft  formalities ; 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  fraud  in  any  form. 

The  teacher  must  learn  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions ;  who  has  no  friends  to  reward, 
nor  enemies  to  punish;  who  is  under  no 
obligation  to  any  political  ring  or  religious 
clique;  who  tells  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake;  who  has  the  highest  good  of  the 
schools  at  heart,  and  upon  whom  the  faith- 
ful teacher  may  depend  as  a  firm  friend  and 
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If  one  had  watched  a  prisoner  many  a  year, 
Standing  behind  a  barred  window-pane, 
Fettered  with  heavy  hand-cuffs  and  with  chain. 
And  gazing  on  the  blue  sky  far  and  clear; 
And  suddenly  some  morning  he  should  hear 
The  man  had  in  the  night  contrived  to  gain 
His  freedom  and  was  safe,  would  this  bring  pain  ? 
Ah!  would  H  not  to  the  dullest  heart  appear 
Glad  tidings  ? 

Yesterday  I  looked  on  one 
Who  lay  as  if  asleep  in  perfect  peace, 
His  long  imprisonment  for  life  was  done ; 
Eternity's  great  freedom  his  release  [dead, 

Had  brought.     Yet  they  who  loved  him  called  him 
And  wept,  refusing  to  be  comforted.— ^./^^/^n  Hunt* 


CONDUCT  AND  CHARACTER- 


MUCH  of  the  failure  in  the  various  efforts 
made  to  reform  men's  behavior  and  ele- 
vate their  moral  natures  comes  from  losing 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  conduct  and 
character.  It  is  true  that  they  are  closely 
allied  in  their  essential  features.  If  conduct 
is  uniformly  good,  so  will  be  the  character 
from  which  it  springs  ;  if  character  be  weak 
and  deficient,  evil  conduct  will  ensue.  Be- 
cause of  this  consonance  it  is  often  supposed 
that  they  are  equally  dependent  one  upon 
the  other,  and  that  any  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  will  affect  the  other  in  the 
same  manner.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  Their  likeness  is  that  of  the  source 
and  the  stream,  or  the  root  and  the  plant. 
By  purifying  or  by  poisoning  the  source  the 
stream  may  be  sweetened  or  corrupted,  but 
the  same  efforts  made  upon  the  stream  itself 
will  be  swept  away  by  its  downward  flow, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind.  So  every  gar- 
dener knows  that  to  improve  his  plants  he 
must  give  his  chief  attention  to  the  roots. 
Only  by  supplying  them  with  proper  nutri- 
ment, and  placing  them  under  favorable 
conditions,  can  he  hope  to  develop  the  lux- 
uriant fruit  or  the  fragrant  flower. 

Very  much  the  same  relation  exists  be- 
tween character  and  conduct.  Character  is 
the  source,  conduct  the  stream.  •  Character 
is  the  root,  conduct  the  flower.  While  they 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  each  other,  it  is  from 
character  alone  that  conduct  obtains  its  qual- 
ity. Character  is  made  up  of  the  inner  life 
— the  desires,  the  feelings,  the  principles, 
the  will — these  will  always  determine  the 
action  or  non-action  which  forms  conduct. 
It  is  what  a  man  most  eagerly  wishes  for, 
most  ardently  loves,  most  resolutely  follows, 
that  makes  him  what  he  is,  and  orders  what 
he  does.  Yet  the  amount  of  effort  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  characters  of  men,  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  that  exerted  to 
change  their  conduct,  and  much  power  is 
thus  wasted.  Our  public  schemes  of  re- 
form, and  our  private  attempts  in  the  same 
direction,  seldom  go  deeper  down  or  further 
back  than  the  actions.  If  through  fear  or 
hope,  or  even  compulsion,  we  succeed  in 
controlling  them  even  transiently,  we  count 
it  a  victory  gained,  and  are  satisfied.  Yet 
if  the  heart  remain  the  same,  if  the  wrong 
continues  to  be  pleasant  and  the  right  disa- 
greeable, if  the  wishes  still  embrace  the  for- 
bidden thing,  if  duty  is  as  repugnant  as  ever, 
the  character  is  unchanged,  and  the  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

It  is  true  that  the  character  is  a  delicate 
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•  and  a  difficult  instrument  to  play  upon.  It 
cannot  be  handled  roughly,  or  taken  by 
storm,  or  driven  by  compulsion.  When  it  is 
bent  and  out  of  tune,  it  cannot  suddenly  be 
made  to  discourse  sweet  harmonies.  Sym- 
pathy, guided  by  wisdom  and  inspired  by 
love,  can  do  much,  however,  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  character.  Example  can  do 
much.  The  removal  of  evil  influences  and 
the  substitution  of  more  favorabje  surround- 
ings can  do  much.  Provision  made  for  all 
human  needs  through  innocent  channels  can 
do  much.  The  tone  of  feeling,  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  the  general  aims  of  those 
among  whom  a  man's  lot  is  cast,  will  always 
influence  and  help  to  form  his  character, 
and  this  truth  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  raise  and 
improve  the  lives  of  others.  It  may  be  also 
an  encouragement  to  those  whose  busy  lives 
prevent  them  from  engaging  much  in  defin- 
ite works  of  philanthrophy.  By  living 
themselves  simply,  honestly  and  purely,  by 
keeping  their  own  standards  high,  their  own 
principles  firm,  and  their  own  hearts  sympa- 
thetic, they  may  exercise  a  deeper  influence 
for  good  over  those  with  whom  they  mingle 
than  by  any  set  eff*orts  to  alter  their  outward 
actions.  He  who  thus  lives  will  also  be  able 
to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  character, 
and,  through  a  delicate  though  unconscious 
power,  to  arouse  dormant  desires  for  good 
by  his  words  as  well  as  by  his  example. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  youth  that  this 
influence  upon  character  can  be  most  eff'ect- 
ive.  It  is  then  the  desires  are  most  easily 
aroused  or  quelled ;  it  is  then  that  they  form 
and  strengthen.  It  is  well  to  cultivate  in 
children  the  habit  of  doing  right ;  it  is  well 
to  educate  their  reason  to  see  what  is  right. 
But  even  above  both  of  these  must  be  placed 
that  sympathetic  influence  upon  their  wishes 
and  aflections  that  shall  make  them  love  and 
desire  for  its  own  sake  the  right,  the  good, 
and  the  true.  When  this  is  done  the  source 
is  purified  from  which  the  stream  of  life 
must  flow,  and  it  will  flow  pure  and  sweet. 
A  child's  actions  may  be  compelled  by  out- 
ward force  or  persuaded  by  transient  mo- 
tives ;  but  when  the  force  ceases  or  the  mo- 
tives lose  power,  the  conduct  will  spring 
back  to  its  native  channel,  whatever  that 
may  be.  A  well-known  writer,  who  looks 
at  moral  education  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  says:  "If,  in  place  of  making  a 
child  understand  that  this  thing  is  right  and 
the  other  wrong,  you  make  him  feel  that 
they  are  so ;  if  you  make  virtue  loved  and 
vice  loathed;  if  you  arouse  a  noble  desire 
and  make  torpid  an  inferior  one ;  if  you 


bring  into  life  a  previously  dormant  senti- 
ment;  if  you  cause  a  sympathetic  impulse  to 
get  the  better  of  one  that  is  selfish ;  if,  in 
short,  you  produce  a  state  of  mind  to  which 
proper  behavior  is  natural^  spontaneous^  in'- 
structive,  you  do  some  good.  *  *  *  Only 
by  repeatedly  awakening  the  appropriate 
emotions  can  character  be  changed i  Mere 
ideas  received  by  the  intellect,  meeting  no 
response  from  within,  having  no  roots  there, 
are  quite  inoperative  upon  conduct,  and 
are  quickly  forgotten  upon  entering  into 
life." 
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VIEWS  OF  DR.  McCOSH. 


THE  following  remarks  of  Dr.  McCosh, 
President  of  Princeton  College,  are  in- 
structive and  suggestive  in  the  education  of 
children : 

■ 

Children,  at  the  outset,  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  school  before  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
even  then  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
severe  course  of  instruction.  In  getting  an 
education,  a  person  should  begin  with  the 
simplest  form  of  study,  and  gradually  develop 
to  something  better  and  higher.  The  lan- 
guages might  be  studied  by  children  to  ad- 
vantage, if  care  is  taken  not  to  impose  too 
much  on  the  mind.  In  my  experience,  chil- 
dren learn  languages  more  readily  than  per- 
sons of  mature  age.  I  began  the  study  of 
Latin  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  that  of 
Greek  one  year  afterward. 

After  giving  much  thought  to  the  subject, 
I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  opinion,  that  a 
boy  should  be  ready  for  college  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Students  should  not  apply 
themselves  closely  to  one  branch  of  study  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  branches.  There 
ought  to  be  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  various 
branches.  The  highest  aim  of  an  education 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  proper 
education  could  not  be  exclusively  scientific 
or  exclusively  literary.  The  question, 
whether  religion  should  be  taught,  will, 
during  the  next  ten  years,  be  a  very  keen, 
burning  question  in  American  Colleges.  I 
believe  in  respecting  the  religious  convic- 
tions— or  want  of  convictions — of  college 
students,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  colleges  to 
teach  the  Christian  religion  to  their  scholars, 
and  let  the  latter  see  what  there  is  in  reli- 
gion. No  college  would  be  perfect  without 
science,  no  college  would  be  perfect  without 
literature,  and  certainly  no  college  would  be 
perfect  without  religion. 

In  the  education  of  women,  I  would  apply 
about  the  same  principles  that  are  applied  to 
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men,  with  the  difference  that  women  should 
be  taught  a  little  more  literature  and  a  little 
less  science. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  '*  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  are  unable  to 
obtain  employment,  because  their  education 
and  sensibilities  are  above  the  wants  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live?"  my  reply  is, 
tliat  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  educa- 
tion has  hurt  anybody.  If  a  man  has  good 
health,  and  is  industrious,  a  good  education 
would  qualify  him  for  a  dozen  different 
things,  where  an  ignorant  man  could  only 
do  one.  Education  properly  used  would  en- 
able a  person  to  rise  in  any  sphere  of  labor. 


+ 


'NOLI  ME  TANGERE.'' 


SUPT.  HENRY  SABIN,  IOWA. 


'THOUGH  me,  if  you  dare,"  is  a  very  good 
J[  translation.  The  boy  walks  into  his 
school-room  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and 
challenges  the  teacher  to  knock  it  off*.  0f 
course  the  pupils  admire  this  youthful  hero, 
and  the  teacher  must  either  submit  to  his 
insolence,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  reprimand  by 
the  Board,  if  she  touches  the  chip  which  is 
the  young  man's  property.  "The  person 
of  the  pupil  is  sacred,"  and  the  switch  which 
our  fathers  t*hought  an  excellent  remedy  for 
some  of  the  evils  to  which  youthful  ffesh  is 
heir,  is  now  considered  •*  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism." But  there  b  another  side  to  this 
picture. 

Provided  the  school-house  stands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  church,  and  the  church 
windows  are  broken,  or  the  fence  whittled 
and  defaced,  then  it  is  a  very  different  story 
indeed ;  but  still  the  poor  teacher  is  blamed. 
This  time  it  is  because  "she  don^t  keep  the 
young  vandals  under  control."  The  old 
Israelites,  forced  to  make  brick  without 
straw,  had  an  easy  task  compared  with  the 
teacher  of  to-day  who  is  expected  to  keep 
fifty  children  in  good  order  without  a  par- 
ticle of  authority  to  back  her. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  You 
can  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Director.  I 
am  not  able  to.  In  fact,  the  teacher  is 
largely  in  your  power.  A  director  once  said 
to  a  teacher  just  before  the  contract  was 
signed,  "We  expect  you  will  govern  your 
school.  The  school  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an 
expensive  necessity.  Obedience  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  success.  Be  firm,  rea- 
sonable and  judicious,  and  you  can  depend 
upon  our  hearty  support ;  but  when  you  find 
you  cannot  govern  the  school  we  hope  you 


will  resign.  This  community  cannot  afford 
the  example  of  disobedience  and  disorder 
in  their  school." 

There  was  no  disturbance  in  that  school, 
no  cases  of  whipping,  and  the  teacher,  feel- 
ing that  she  had  the  support  of  those  who 
employed  her,  exacted  prompt  obedience. 
But  the  Directors  felt  that  they  had  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  community  to  sttstain 
them ;  that  the  whipping  of  an  idle,  disobe- 
dient boy  would  not  occasion  a  lawsuit,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to 
meet  in  solemn  conclave  and  reprinoand  the 
a  teacher  because  she  laid  hands  suddenly 
upon  some  lawless  lad. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
whipping  (I  avoid  the  term  "corporal  pun- 
ishment "  as  too  indefinite),  but  about  the 
first  thing  to  be  taught  in  juvenile  theology 
is  the  doctrine  that  "  there  is  a  God  in  Is- 
rael." Many  an  unruly  boy  is  suffering  in 
the  formation  of  his  character,  because  the 
faculty  that  our  fathers  so  well  understood, 
of  putting  the  whip  "  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good"  is  becoming  "one  of  the  lost 
arts." 

This  is  an  unpopular  doctrine  and  will  find 
no  favor  with  the  sentimentalism  of  the  day; 
but  the  public  school  teachers,  many  of  them, 
know  it  is  true,  and  are  sorry  because  it  is 

too  true.  Intelligence, 
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PARENTS  MAY  HELP  TEACHERS. 


BY  PROF.  ENOCH  PERKINS. 


AS  the  season  approaches  when  the  schools 
are  to  close  for  a  vacation,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  suggest  to  parents  some  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  of  great  help  to  teach- 
ers, with  the  hope  that,  in  the  opening 
Autumn,  they  may  assist  in  giving  discipline 
and  knowledge  to  their  children.  Com- 
plaint is  sometimes  made  that  the  results  of 
education  are  not  proportionate  to  the  time; 
money  and  effort  put  forth,  and  surely  the 
parent  will  gladly  help,  if  he  be  made  to 
see  that,  on  his  own  part,  he  can  become  a 
great  factor  in  transmuting  the  dollars  of  his 
earnings  into  the  development  of  his  child. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are 
like  wax  to  receive  impressions  and  like 
marble  to  retain  them ;  if  the  priest  was 
right  when  he  said,  "  You  give  me  a  boy 
for  the  first  seven  years  and  I  care  not  who 
has  him  afterwards,"  then  the  burden  is 
laid  heavily  on  the  parent  to  give  heed 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  the  means  he 
may  use  in  training  his  boy  or  girl. 
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There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, that  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  and  of 
the  street,  presided  over  respectively  by  the 
parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  loafer.  The 
last  is  too  often  the  most  potential ;  the  first 
can  and  ought  to  be;  while  the  second  is 
belittled  because  often  the  parent  does  not 
see  that  the  teacher  has  a  fair  chance  in  the 
fight.  I  cannot  charge  anything  but  indif- 
ference upon  parents  in  general ;  but  this 
charge  is  sufficiently  grave,  for  it  is  quite 
true,  as  the  ancients  believed,  that  against 
the  indifference  of  the  people  the  gods  them- 
selves battle  in  vain.  When  the  father  will, 
he  can  be  a  splendid  teacher  for  his  child  ; 
when  the  mother  will,  she  can  make  the 
sewing-room  or  the  kitchen  eloquent  with 
those  memories  of  lessons  learned,  and  of 
problems  tried,  which  every  scholar  knows 
all  about  and  keeps  as  his  dearest  treasure  ; 
when  father  and  mother  both  will,  they  can 
uphold  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
three,  working  together,  will  make  an  irre- 
sistible power  to  leave  the  world  better  and 
purer  after  they  have  dropped  out  of  the 
struggle. 

When  the  father  of  Robert  Burns  became 
so  poor  that  the  lean  and  hungry  soil  of 
Mount  Oliphant  would  no  longer  pay  for  a 
school  teacher,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  carried  it  on  at  night 
after  work-hours  were  over.      Sharp  says, 
"that  under  the  father's  guidance  know- 
ledge was  sought  for  as  hid  treasure,  and 
that  on  entering  the  house  at  meal  time  some 
one  found   tfie  whole  family  seated,  each 
with  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other."     The  mother  of  Robert  Burns  had 
a  memory  filled  with  old  traditions,  songs 
and  ballads,  and  these  she  constantly  told 
or  sang  to  amuse  her  children.     Does  any 
one  think  there  is  no  connection  between 
her  work    and    her  boy's — **the  greatest 
song-writer    that    Scotland,     perhaps    the 
world,    has    known?"     Abraham   Lincoln 
had  two    very    vivid   recollections  of  his 
mother — in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman  he 
read  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  when 
they  buried  her  in  the  lone  and  silent  forest, 
and  by  her  help  he  had  spelled  out  almost 
the  whole  Bible.     There  is  hardly  a  State 
paper  of  his  which   is  not  stamped  with 
Biblical  expressions,  made  pointed  and  con- 
cise   by  the  quaint  and    homely   phrases 
which,  from  the  sacred  pages,  he  had  learned 
at  his  mother's  knee.     Is  there  no  connec- 
tion between  these  two  facts  ? 

People  hand  over  their  religion  to  the 
minister  and  expect  him  to  attend  to  it  for 
them,  and  there  comes  a  time  when  they 


are  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  In  much 
the  same  way  they  pay  the  teacher  so  as  not 
to  be  bothered  with  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  sad  day  comes  when  they 
see  that  not  only  the  interest,  but  much  of 
the  principal  of  the  investment  is  lost. 

In  exalting  the  ability  of  the  parent  to 
teach  his  own  child,  no  blow  is  struck  at 
those  whose  profession  or  business  or  trade, 
as  you  please  to  call  it,  is  to  teach  in  the 
schools  for  money.  Every  teacher  who  has 
kept  his  eyes  open  knows  that  his  reputa- 
tion for  ability  to  teach  increases  as  the 
parent  helps  him,  and  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  parent  is  indifferent  he  is  ham- 
pered in  his  work,  the  results  of  which  are 
not  at  all  satisfactory  either  at  school  or  in 
the  home  whence  the  pupil  comes. 


A  BURST  OF  FINE  WEATHER. 


LITERATURE  OF  ARBOR  DAY — EXTRACTS  FROM 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT. 


A  NOTED  female  novelist,  in  whose  chap- 
ters I  often  found  myself  quoted  when 
my  fortunes  with  the  critics  were  at  their 
worst  (which  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
high-mindedness  given  by  her  rare  and  cor- 
dial genius),  selected,  among  others,  one  of 
the  passages  in  the  following  lines.  Mrs.. 
Gore  believed  them  to  be  an  effusion  of 
actual  enjoyment,  called  forth  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  they  described ;  and  they 
were  so.  I  was  in  one  of  my  happiest 
Ralph  Esher  moments.  The  publisher  was 
propitious,  and  May  had  burst  forth  in  all 
its  glory,  after  a  bad  season.  I  had  just 
seen  an  apple-tree  in  the  garden  filled  with 
a  swarm  of  bees ;  the  return  of  the  blossoms 
suggested  a  new  view  of  an  old  human  re- 
gret ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  enjoy* 
ing  it,  a  bee  came  into  the  room  as  I  have 
described,  and  put  the  thoughts  into  my. 
head  with  which  the  poem  concludes. 

Lines  Written  on  a  Burst  of  Fine  Weather  i» 

May. 

Reader !  what  soul  that  loves  a  verse,  can  see 
The  spring  return,  nor  glow  like  you  and  me  ? 
Hear  the  quick  birds,  and  see  the  landscape  fiU| 
Nor  long  to  utter  His  harmonious  will  ? 

Comment.  In  the  last  edition  of  this  poem> 
the  epithet,  I  see,  which  is  applied  to  "  will" 
is  *'  melodious."  But  I  feel  convinced  that 
in  the  manuscript  it  was  such  as  I  have  here 
given  it.  .  The  allusion  is  not  simply  to 
musical  harmony,  but  to  harmony  with 
nature  in  general,  and  with  the  feeling  of 
the  season.  The  epithet  *  *  quick  "  is  applied 
to  birds,  because  if  they  have  any  one  pre- 
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vailing  characteristic  above  others,  it  is  that 
of  suddenness  and  shortness  in  their  move- 
ments. 

This  more  than  ever  leaps  into  the  veins, 
When  spring  has  been  delay'd  by  winds  and  rains, 
And  coming  with  a  burst,  comes  like  a  show, 
Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below. 
And  all  the  people  culling  the  sweet  prime : 
Then  issues  forth  the  bee  to  clutch  the  thyme. 
And  the  bee  poet  rushes  into  rhyme. 

That  is  to  say,  as  the  bee  himself  rushes  in- 
to the  flower.  And  every  body  knows  with 
what  fervor  the  bee  does  it,  and  how  he 
clutches  the  thyme,  I  will  not  say  with  his 
legs,  for  a  bee's  legs  are  as  much  arms  as 
legs;  members  with  which  he  assists  him- 
self in  doing  a  world  of  fine  work — ^poetiz- 
ing in  wax  and  honey. 

The  phrase  **  bee  poet  '*  is  not  taken  from 
Plato,  though  the  philosopher  has  likened 
the  poet  to  the  bee ;  adding,  that  he  is  ''a 
light,  a  winged,  and  a  sacred  thing."  The 
bee  himself  suggested  the  image,  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  season  ;  for  no 
two  things  are  more  simultaneously  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  than  the  bee  issuing  forth 
to  the  spring  flowers,  and  the  poet  doing  the 
same,  either  in  body  or  soul. 

The  triplet  at  the  end  of  this  passage 
flows  out  of  a  certain  analogous  inability  to 
stop  shorter,  owing  to  the  earnestness  and 
,  accumulating  force  of  the  impulse.  Note, 
also,  for  a  like  reason,  and  from  the  sense 
of  oneness  or  general  impression  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  the  tendency  to  allitera- 
tion: 

And  coming  with  a  bursty  comes  with  a  show. 
Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below : 
Then  issues  forth  the  bee  to  clutch  the  thyme. 
And  the  bee  poet  rushes  into  rhyme. 

For  lo  !  no  sooner  has  the  cold  withdrawn. 
Than  the  bright  elm  is  tufted  on  the  lawn : 

There  stood  one  before  my  window  on  a 
green,  bright  (so  to  speak)  as  an  emerald, 
with  its  full  new  foliage  and  the  cloudless 
sunshine. 

The  merry  sap  has  run  up  in  the  bowers, 
And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  in  flowers : 

That  is  to  say,  as  people  in -doors  run  up- 
stairs upon  holidays,  to  look  out  of  window 
at  some  fine  sight,  and  show  their  happy 
faces  to  their  friends. 

With  song  the  bosoms  of  the  birds  run  o*er, 
The  cuckoo  calls,  the  swallow's  at  the  door. 
And  apple  trees  at  noon,  with,  bees  alive, 
Burn  with  the  golden  chorus  of  the  hive. 

I  had  just  seen  the  apple-tree  beforemen- 
tioned,  full  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  literally 
seeming  to  burn  with  them,  both  in  sight 
and  sound.  There  was  a  look  of  black  and 
burnished  gold,  thronging  and  fermenting 
throughout  the  mass  of  sunny  white  blossoms. 


Now  all  these  sweets,  these  sounds,  the  vernal  blaxt, 
Is  but  one  joy  express'd  a  thousand  ways  ; 
And  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  songs  from  birds, 
Are  from  the  poet's  pen  his  overflowing  words. 

With  this  overflowing,  the  long  Alexandrine 
verse  is  intended  to  correspond.  As  to  the 
sentiment — the  unity  and  identity  of  the  joy 
— the  meaning  applied  is  to  be  taken  lit- 
terally.  For  nature  produces  her  wonderftl 
variety  from  a  few  compounds,  which  the 
more  they  are  analyzed,  turn  out  to  have 
identical  elements ;  and  as  all  the  senses  are 
reducible  to  the  sense  of  touch,  so  is  it  not 
improbable  that  all  feelings  which  excite 
analogous  ideas,  not  excepting  moral  feel- 
ings, have  some  identity  in  their  nature, 
and  all  other  analogous  results  some  identity 
in  their  cause;  birds  uttering  their  songs 
from  the  same  impulse  by  which  poets  sing, 
and  even  the  physical  sense  of  sweetness 
imparted  by  honey  not  being  without  a  cor- 
responding sameness  in  the  sweetness  of 
moral  perception.  Flowers  themselves  arc 
great  and  living  mysteries,  built  up  of  ap- 
parently animated  molecules,  which  seem  to 
issue  forth  in  other  compound  forms  at  the 
top  or  climax  of  the  flower,  the  blossom ; 
after  which  they  give  birth  to  new  ones^  and 
depart. 

Ah,  friends !  methinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere. 
If,  like  the  trees,  we  blossom'd  every  year ; 
If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 
Return'd  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  in  eyes. 
And  all  around  us,  vital  to  the  tips, 
The  human  orchard  laugh' d  with  cherry  lips. 

**  Raciness '  *  in  eyes — to  keep  up  the  analogy 
with  the  garden  ;  raciness  being  the  fiist 
fresh,  unadulterated  quality  of  any  produc- 
tion, derivable  through  its  root  from  its 
first  principles.  For  **  vitality  to  the  tips," 
observe  ihe  carnation  at  the  end  of  healthy 
fingers  (the  **  rosy-fingered  *'  hands  in 
poetry),  and  the  viscous  and  glistening  buds 
at  the  tips  of  some  boughs  in  spring  ;  those, 
for  instance,  of  the  horse-chestnut.  The 
vowels  in  the  above  passage  have  been  toned 
with  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,  in  order 
to  increase  the  sense  of  vitality  and  will. 

Lord,  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play. 
Fair  dames,  were  that !  and  what  a  flrst  of  May ! 
So  natural  is  the  wish,  that  bards  gone  by 
Have  left  it  all  in  some  immortal  sigh. 

A  sigh  seems  one  of  the  most  evanescent  of 
all  things,  and  yet  the  poet  sighs,  and  we 
hear  it  forever. 

And  yet  the  winter  months  were  not  so  well : 
Who  would  like  changing,  as  the  seasons  fell  ? 
Fade  every  year  ?  and  stare,  midst  ghastly  friends. 
With  falling  hairs,  and  stuck-out  fingers*  ends  ? 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  better  as  we  are, 
with  our  simultaneous  diversities  of  young 
and  old,  of  dying  and  maturing  and  being 
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born,  than  if  we  were  all  to  be  young — and 
young  only  at  one  and  the  same  time — ^and 
then  old  and  all  dying,  without,  perhaps, 
even  knowing  that  we  were  to  be  renewed. 
At  present  we  hope  for  immortklity  when 
old,  and  have  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  youth  and  health  existing. 

Besides,  this  tale  of  youth  that  oomes  again, 

Is  no  more  true  of  apple-trees,  than  men, 

The  Swedish  sage,  the  Newton  of  the  flowers. 

Who  Hrst  found  out  those  worlds  of  paramours, 

Tells  us  that  every  blossom  that  we  see 

Holds  in  its  walls  a  separate  family ; 

So  that  a  tree  is  but  a  sort  of  stand. 

That  holds  those  Hlial  fairies  in  its  hand ; 

Just  as  Swift's  giant  might  hav^  held  a  bevy 

Of  Lilliputian  ladies,  or  a  levee. 

Tt  is  not  he  that  blooms :  .it  is  his  race. 

Who  honor  his  old  arms,  and  hide  his  rugged  face. 

Naturalists  are  now  agreed  on  this  point. 
The  tree  itself  can  never  be  said  to  be  re- 
newed. After  a  certain  growth,  it  keeps 
regularly  decaying,  whatever  new  blossoms 
It  may  put  forth.  It  is  a  father  who  con- 
tinues to  have  children,  but  has  no  child- 
hood renewed  of  his  own. 

Ye  wits  and  bards,  then,  pray  discern  your  duty, 
And  learn  the  lastingness  of  human  beauty  : 

A  new  lesson,  I  conceive,  and  one  for  which 
we  have  yet  to  be  sufficiently  thankful. 

Your  finest  fruit  to  some  two, months  may  reach  : 
I've  known  a  cheek  at  forty  like  a  peach. 

Brantome,  speaking  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
says  "at  fifty;  "  nay,  **  at  sixty."  And  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  it,  knowing  how 
long  some  persons  have  lived,  and  what  a 
healthy  and  easy  life  Diana  seems  to  have 
led.  At  all  events,  the  peach  will  not  do  to 
compare  with  the  cheek.  The  cheek  shall 
see  down  forty  good  generations  of  peaches, 
besides  living  and  blooming  during  all  their 
long  intervals  between  their  autumns. 

But  see !  the  weather  calls  me.     Here's  a  bee 
Comes  bounding  in  my  room  imperiously; 
And,  talking  to  himself,  hastily  burns 
About  mine  ear,  and  so  in  heat  returns. 

A  literal  description  of  the  bee  before  men- 
tioned, who  came  as  if  to  call  me  forth,  and 
seemed  very  angry  and  remonstrative  at  my 
not  obeying  him  on  the  instant. 

0  little  brethren  of  the  fervid  soul, 

(the  bees  to-wit) 

Kissers  of  flowers,  lords  of  the  golden  bowl, 

1  follow  to  your  fields  and  tufted  books : 

Those  were  the  three  lines  quoted  by  Mrs. 
Gore. 

* 

Winter's  the  time  to  which  the  poet  looks 
For  hiving  his  sweet  thoughts,  and  making  honeyed 
books. 

Yes ;  if  he  can  afford  the  time,  and  resist 
the  pleasure  meanwhile,  and  has  any  great 


task  to  contemplate  when  he  sits  down  to 
work.  Otherwise,  though  he  may  well  pass 
his  days  in  the  fields  during  summer,  and  be 
content  with  collecting  food  for  his  winter 
ruminations,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feed  a  little 
as  he  goes — not  to  taste  the  honey  which  he 
is  collecting. 


TALK  CORRECTLY. 


PROBABLY  there  is  not  an  instrument  in 
common  use,  from  a  pencil  to  a  piano, 
which  is  used  so  imperfectly  as  language. 
You  have  been  well  taught  here,  and  most 
of  you  have  been  using  the  English  you 
learned  for  some  time  since  you  graduated. 
But  if  you  will  let  me  be  plain,  I  suspect  it 
would  be  safe  to  offer  a  gold  medal  as  a  prize 
to  every  young  lady  here  who  will  not  before 
to-morrow  night  utter  some  sentence  that 
cannot  be  parsed,  will  put  no  singulars  and 
plurals  into  forbidden  connections,  will 
drop  no  particles,  double  no  negatives,  mix 
no  metaphors,  tangle  no  parentheses,  begin 
no  statement  two  or  three  times  over  with- 
out finishing  it,  and  not  once  construct  a 
proposition  after  this  manner:  "When  a 
person  talks  like  that,  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.** 

We  all  repeat  and  perpetrate  conventional 
blunders  and  hereditary  solecisms  without 
once  applying  the  study  of  four  or  five  years 
in  syntax  and  conjugation  to  our  current 
speech.  Where  is  the  reform  to  begin  ?  I  say 
emphatically,  set  about  grammatical  correct- 
ness first  of  all.  Watch  yourself.  Criticise 
yourself.  Be  intolerant  with  yourself.  Get 
some  housemate  to  expose  you.  Say  over 
the  thing  correctly  till  the  mistake  is  made 
impossible.  It  would  be  no  more  discredit- 
able to  your  training  to  finish  a  picture  out 
of  drawing,  or  to  misspell  "the  hame  of  one 
of  our  territories,  or  to  mistranslate  a  line 
of  Virgil,  or  to  flat  in  music,  than  to  con- 
found the  parts  of  speech  in  a  morning  call. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  of  slang.  If  I  were 
to  exhort  those  who  are  here  on  that  matter, 
it  should  be  only  to  forbearance,  in  that  they 
are  obliged  to  hear  it  from  their  ill-bred  ac- 
quaintances. "Awful  handsome**  and 
"horrid  nice"  and  "jolly  sunset  **  and  all 
that  pitiful  dialect  coming  of  weak  heads 
and  early  neglect,  we  shall  have  to  bear 
with  till  select  and  high-toned  schools  have 
chastened  the  manners  and  elevated  the 
spirt  of  the  better-conditioned  classes ;  and 
through  them  the  improved  standard  will 
work  its  way  outward  and  downward  thro* 
the  public  schools  and  into  the  homes  of  the 
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people.  Unexpected  hyperbole  is  often 
witty,  but  nonsense  is  not,  nor  are  stale  rep- 
etitions of  nonsense. 

An  ill-natured  bachelor  shamefully  re- 
ports that  he  has  entered  in  his  diary  a 
thousand  scraps  of  talk  of  young  women 
overheard  in  streets  and  houses,  of  which 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  begin  with  **  Sajrs 
I"  or  "Says  he,**  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  contain  the  combinations  "just 
splendid,"  "stuck  up,'*  and  "perfectly 
lovely.** — Bishop  HunttngiorCs  Address  be- 
fore  the  Keble  School, 


CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY  R.   H.    STONE. 


THE  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  Christian 
teachers  should  feel  that  all  true  school- 
ing includes,  not  only  the  educating  of  the 
mind,  but  the  instructing  of  the  conscience 
in  all  truth  essential  to  happiness,  both  in 
time  and  eternity.  They  have  the  training 
of  immortal  minds  at  the  age  when  charac- 
ter is  forming,  for  the  difficulty  of  eradica- 
ting from  the  conscience  that  which  is  sin- 
cerely believed  in  childhood  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Through  a  lurking  reverence  in 
the  heart,  it  will  have  a  secret  influence  up- 
on the  character,  in  spite,  sometimes,  of  even 
inspiration  itself.  How  important,  then, 
that  teachers  should  labor  that  the  pre- 
judices of  childhood  and  of  youth  should  be 
in  favor  of  what  is  true,  beautiful  and  good. 
Neglect  of  faithfulness  in  this  matter  may 
be  followed,  sometimes,  by  most  tremen- 
dous results,  affecting  the  weal  or  woe  of 
nations  for  generations  to  come. 

When  teachers  sincerely  believe  anything, 
there  are  many  wa)rs  in  which  their  convic- 
tions can  be  so  commended  to  the  receptive 
consciences  of  the  young  as  to  have  a  radi- 
cal influence  upon  the  character  for  all  time, 
and  possibly  for  eternity.  The  exuberance 
of  early  life  may  conceal  it,  even  from  them- 
selves ;  but  it  will  be  felt  when  the  test  of 
character  comes.  In  the  manner  in  which 
this  should  be  done,  each  teacher  can  be 
wholly  original,  and  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. Such  instruction  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  formal  religious  or  moral  dis- 
courses, or  stated  religious  services  in  the 
schoolroom.  When  teachers'  hearts  are  in 
the  work  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  oppor- 
tunities in  the  routine  of  intellectual  train- 
ing, to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  that  every  act  containing  a  moral 
quality  has,  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God, 


the  germ  of  its  own  reward  in  itself;  that 
true  happiness  will  certainly  be  the  fruit  of 
a  good  life,  and  certain  misery  the  end  of  a 
bstd  one ;  and  that  the  fear  and  service  of 
God  is  the  only  safe  path  in  which  to  walk, 
and  the  only  way  to  real  happiness  and  en- 
during honor. 

All  true  instruction  of  the  conscience 
must  contain  such  explanations  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God  and  of  our  relations  to  him  as 
will  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  a  duty 
and  a  privilege  to  love  and  serve  him,  as 
well  as  good  policy  to  do  so.  Cold  morality 
enlightens,  but  it  does  not  make  men  con- 
scientious, and  il  would  be  a  crime  to  leave 
the  impression  thatreligion  is  merely  a  sys- 
tem of  police.  From  history,  from  obser- 
vation, and  from  the  Bible,  illustrations  of 
all  moral  and  religious  truth  can  easily  be 
intwined  with  the  regular  studies  when  the 
teacher  makes  it  an  aim.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  for  teachers  to  be  good  judges  of  com- 
mon law  based  upon  principles  of  justice, 
veracity  and  honor,  for  they  will  sometimes 
have  to  decide  questions  which  would  al- 
most puzzle  an  average  English  judge  of  the 
olden  time. 

Correct  decisions  in  such  cases  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  children,  and  may  have  im- 
portant influence  upon  their  conduct  when 
they  come  to  hold  responsible  p>ositions. 
Such  positions  many  of  them  must  fill.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  station  and  in  almost 
every  calling,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth.  I  pity  the  Christian  schoolmaster 
who  cannot  then  remember  that  he  has  at 
any  time  tried  to  impress  upon  their  con- 
sciences the  good  knowledge  of  God,  and 
who  does  not  sometimes  pray  for  those 
whom  he  has  tried  to  train  for  the  battle  of 
life.  All  honor  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are  elevating  the  race  by  promoting  civiliza- 
tion, culture  and  true  science.  For  them, 
rather  than  for  the  blood-stained  conqueror, 
should  be  the  crown  of  triumph  and  the  en- 
during mausoleum.  Religious  Herald. 


When  Day  has  shut  his  prying  eye 
Within  his  chamber  of  the  west. 

And  neither  moon  nor  stars  are  nigh, 
And  listening  winds  are  laid  to  rest, 
And  tell  tale  birds  brood  on  the  nest. 

Glad  Earth  looks  up  to  happy  Sky 

To  tell  his  love  ere  it  be  night. 

He  whispers  low  beneath  his  breath. 
And  sweet  and  secret  things  he  saith, 

Till — ^lo  !  she  blushes  with  delight. 

A,  G,  Canfield. 
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AN  ADDRESS   BY  PRESIDENT  NELLES,  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 


AT  the  revival  of  learning,  as  some  one 
has  said,  **  Greece  arose  from  the  grave 
with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hands.'* 
This  picture  of  Greece  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  her  hands,  may  be  taken,  by  an 
enlarged  interpretation,  as  an  appropriate 
sympol  of  a  true  university.  Greece — that 
is,  science,  literature,  philosophy,  and  art ; 
in  a  word,  all  human  culture  on  its  secular 
side.  The  New  Testament — that  is,  the 
the  Christian  religion ;  human  development 
and  perfection  on  its  spiritual  or  divine  side. 
Both  taken  together  are  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  type  of  education,  as  both  are  es- 
sential to  individual  and  national  welfare.  It 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  that  it 
can  stand  unabashed  and  unshaken  in  the 
presence  of  all  forms  of  scholarly  research, 
and  make  them  all  tributary  to  its  progress ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  universities  that  they  have  always 
recognized  Christianity  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  extension  of  university  work  arises 
chiefly  from  the  progress  of  the  physical 
sciences ;  but  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
newer  sciences,  or  departments  of  science, 
have  not  rendered  obsolete  or  useless  the  old 
academic  studies,  although  they  have  de- 
prived the  latter  of  the  monopoly  which 
they  once  enjoyed.  We  have  to  provide  for 
the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem.  Even 
the  old  classical  and  metaphysical  depart- 
ments are  far  from  being  stationary,  but  in- 
volve both  new  lines  and  new  methods  of 
research.  I  have  no  need  to  set  up  any 
special  defence  of  classical  studies  as  against 
modern  science  and  literature.  There  is 
no  proper  opposition  between  the  two  forms 
of  discipline,  and  no  occasion  for  exalting 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  but 
when  the  popular  sentiment  runs  strongly  in 
one  direction,  as  it  now  appears  to  do,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  for  us  to  insist  a  little  more 
on  that  which  is  in  danger  of  being  unduly 
displaced.  We  may,  indeed,  value  too 
highly  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  but 
we  may  also  over-estimate,  or  mistakenly 
estimate,  the  value  of  physical  science. 
True  culture  is  not  one-sided,  but  many- 
sided,  consisting  as  Butler  says  of  human 
nature,  ''not  of  some  one  thing  alone,  but 
of  many  other  things  besides.*'  The  pop- 
ular current  of  to-day  will,  in  all  probability, 
soon  go  rebounding  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion, according  to  that  salutary  law  of  action 
and  reaction  which  governs  the  river  of 
human  progress,  as  well  as  other  flowing 
streams.  And  when  men  tell  us  that  it  is 
better  to  study  nature  than  literature,  as  the 
works  of  God  are  nobler  than  the  works  of 
man,  we  can  but  use  the  decisive  argument 
which  I  once  heard  employed  by  Prof. 
Gold  win  Smith,  and  say,  in  reply,  that  man 
is  also  one  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
highest  one  known  to  us,  and  that  the  study 
of  man  requires  the  study  of  his  language 
and  literature,  and,  among  others,  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Greece. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  find  the  following  lan- 
guage used  by  Todhunter,  whose  specialty 
is  not  Greek  but  mathematics: — "A  decline 
in  the  state  of  Greek  scholarship  implies 
more  than  the  failure  of  esteem  for  the 
most  valuable  and  influential  of  all  lan- 
guages; it  involves  with  it  a  gradual  but 
certain  decay  of  general  culture,  the  sacri- 
fice of  learning  to  science,  the  neglect  of 
the  history  of  man  and  of  thought  for  the 
sake  of  facts  relating  to  the  external  world." 
We  may,  indeed,  deny  that  Greece  fully 
represents  the  varied  wealth  of  modem 
learning,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  Greece 
gave  th^  first  great  impulse  out  of  which  all 
modern  culture  has  sprung,  and  beyond 
which,  in  some  forms  of  excellence,  no  ad- 
vancement has  since  been  made.  "  Earth," 
says  Emerson,  "  still  wears  the  Parthenon  as 
the  best  gem  upon  her  zone."  For  many 
minds  of  the  highest  order,  Homeric  studies 
and  Homeric  inspiration  have  lost  none  of 
their  interest  and  power.  All  philosophy, 
according  to  a  great  modem  metaphysician, 
is  but  Plato  rightly  interpreted,  and  the 
most  eminent  French  moralist  of  our  day 
announces  himself  as  the  disciple  and  ex- 
pounder of  Aristotle.  What  is  good  in 
these  ancient  writings  agrees  with  the  Gos- 
pel, and  therefore  confirms  it ;  what  is  false 
or  defective  shows  the  need  of  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  confirms  it  in  another  way. 

The  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  whether  from 
the  plains  of  Marathon  or  the  halls  of  the 
Academy,  still  runs  through  the  generations 
of  men  and  "enriches  the  blood  of  the 
world."  There  is  no  break,  and  except  by 
a  return  of  barbarism,  there  can  be  none, 
in  the  continuity  of  the  world's  intellectual 
life.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but 
this  goes  on  forever.  The  stream  as  it 
sweeps  down  the  ages,  may  receive  new 
contributions,  but  it  will  never  forget  or  lose 
sympathy  with  the  primal  waters  upon  the 
far-off"  mountain  side. 

More  and  more,  and  in  all  departments  of 
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learning,  men  are  employing  the  historical 
method  as  an  instrument  of  progress,  run- 
ning backward  that  they  may  the  better  leap 
forward.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
records  of  history,  they  are  turning  with 
.growing  interest  to  the  obscure  relics  of  pre- 
historic times,  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  savage 
tribes,  seeking  everywhere  to  find  the  human 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time — now  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  now  in  the  dark  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  and  now  *'  where  the  gor- 
geous East  showers  on  her  kings  barbaric 
pearls  and  gold." 

The  history  of  thought,  not  less  than 
other  forms  of  history,  still  returns  upon  us, 
again  and  again,  under  new  points  of  view, 
and  with  larger  revelations ;  but  the  history 
of  thought  proper  begins  with  Greece,  and 
it  can  no  more  dissever  itself  from  that 
mother-wit  of  all  the.schools,  than  the  child 
can  cease  to  feel  the  hereditary  bias  of  nat- 
ural parentage.  Back  to  Kant  is  the  urgent 
cry  lately  set  up  among  modern  metaphysi- 
cians ;  back  to  Plato  is  a  cry  equally  urgent ; 
if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  possible  to  get 
wholly  away  from  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Nor  is  it  merely  with  a  view  to 
what  some  would  call  barren  speculation 
that  men  counsel  thus,  for  our  eminent  and 
orthodox  theologians  use  the  same  language. 
It  is  in  the  interests  of  religion  that  Prof. 
Flint  and  others  speak,  when  they  tell  us  to 
seek  in  Plato  an  antidote  against  this  mod- 
ern monstrosity  of  pessimism,  that  most 
melancholy  of  phases  of  human  thought, 

Whose  cogitations  sink  as  low 

As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart, 

The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go. 

By  a  diligent  study  of  these  grand  old 
masters,  with  their  **  enduring  majesties  of 
light,'*  we  are  enabled  to  counterpoise  a 
narrow,  materialistic  empiricism,  which,  in 
an  age  like  ours,  inclines  to  a  kind  of  usurp- 
ation in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge.  The 
discoveries  of  natural  science  seem  to  reach 
the  masses  sooner,  and  more  beneficially, 
than  philosophic  speculations;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  they  both  alike  travel  down  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  inter- 
penetrating each  other  for  good,  and  some- 
tfmes,  as  in  our  day,  contending  in  their 
encounter  for  the  mastery,  like  the  fresh 
waters  and  the  salt  where  a  great  river 
meets  the  rising  tide  of  the  sea.  All  honor 
to  those  teachers  of  physical  science  who 
are  doing  such  wonderful  things  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  comfort,  and  for  what 
Bacon  terms  *'  the  relief  of  man's  estate;" 
but  equal  honor  to  those  interpreters  of  the 


spiritual  order,  who  reveal  to  us  the  eternal 
realities  behind  the  shadows  of  time  ;  who 
teach  us  to  remember  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  Lazarus  in 
his  rags  feeding  upon  crumbs  may  be  nearer 
to  God  than  Dives  in  his  palace,  though 
clothed  in  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day. 

But  no  regard  for  the  old  system  of  acad- 
emic drill  can  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  educational  problem  and  university  work 
have  undergone  an  immense  transformation. 
The  physical  and  so-called  practical  sciences 
have  come  to  the  front  with  multiplied 
claims  and  attractions  that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, and  should  not  be  resisted.  They 
combine  with  those  historical  researches  to 
which  I  have  already  referred ;  they  give 
new  and  fruitful  lessons  in  the  laws  of  health, 
the  origin,  the  prevention,  and  the  cure  of 
disease,  including  many  ills  of  a  moral  kind; 
they  seek  to  rebuild  the  institutions  of  soci- 
ety; they  assert  themselves  effectively  m 
the  several  provinces  of  moral  and  religious 
truth ;  they  throw  floods  of  light,  and  some- 
times very  perplexing  cross-lights,  upwn  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  ;  and  they  have  be- 
come a  necessary  study,  if  not  for  all  Chris- 
tian ministers,  most  certainly  for  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  especially  for  those 
Christian  scholars  who  are  called  uF>on  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  our  holy  religion. 
Every  university  worthy  of  the  name  must 
not  only  furnish  instruction  in  what  is 
known  of  these  sciences,  bnt  should,  if  pos- 
sible, make  provision  for  original  investiga- 
tions. And  beyond  all  these,  we  must  add 
such  subjects  as  comparative  philology  and 
comparative  religion,  together  with  the 
study  of  what  Macaulay  calls  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  durable  of  the  many 
gloribs  of  England,  our  own  magnificent 
English  literature,  now  taking  a  new  and 
well-deserved  position  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  university. 

Thus,  then,  between-  the  ancient  learning 
and  the  modern  learning,  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  the  moral  sciences,  with  the  in- 
numerable sub-divisions  of  these,  and  with 
other  forms  of  inquiry  seeking  to  determine 
and  reconcile  the  relations  of  these  prov- 
inces to  each  other,  the  range  of  university 
work  widens  and  stretches  out  towards  illim- 
itable fields  of  study.  The  ever-enlarging 
proportions  of  the  modem  university  call 
for  funds  and  appliances  commensurate 
with  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  It  may  be  said  that  young  men 
at  college  do  not  need  to  cover  all  this 
wide  field  of  study,  and  are  in  fact  not  able 
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to  do  so.  This  fact  rather  increases  than 
lessens  the  difficulty,  for  it  necessitates  many 
special  courses  of  study,  and  therefore  an 
increased  number  of  teachers,  together  with 
a  greater  variety  of  buildings,  libraries,  col- 
lections, and  other  appliances. 

We  may  hold  different  views  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  so  much  specialization,  and  of 
making  room  for  such  a  range  of  elective 
and  optional  work,  but  the  necessity  is 
forced  upon  us.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
growth  of  science  and  literature,  even  if  we 
would;  and  as  no  student  can  master  all 
subjects  within  an  under-graduate,  or  even 
a  post-graduate  curriculum,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  allow  a  division  of  labor.  In  the 
days  of  Methuselah,  it  could  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Then  men  lived  a  thousand  years, 
and  had  ample  time  to  cover  a  full  symmet- 
rical course  of  all  known  forms  of  learning. 
Four  years  could  then  have  been  given  to 
the  ancient  languages,  four  to  the  modern 
languages,  four  to  the  natural  sciences,  and 
four  to  metaphysics,  and  so  on  for  about 
fifty  years  of  college  life  ;  and  a  graduate, 
even  at  that  age,  would  have  counted  for  a 
boy.  But  there  is  no  possible  mathematical 
formula  for  crowding  our  modem  encyclo- 
paedia into  the  contracted  space  of  a  post- 
diluvian curriculum.  Canada  Ed,  Weekly. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


BY  SUPT.  H.  S.  JONES. 


WRITTEN  examinations  as  a  method  in 
education  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  our  schools  to  be  called  "old."  The 
introduction  of  writing  into  the  lower 
grades,  soon  made  it  very  easy  for  writing 
to  take  a  place  as  a  tool  in  lesson  work ; 
and  teachers  have  not  been  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  power  of  ready  expres- 
sion which  followed  as  a  result  of  teaching 
young  children  to  write  with  considerable 
ease  and  rapidity,  as  shown  in  ''  spelling  ex- 
ercises," **  specimen  work,"  and  in  **  ex- 
amination work,"  prepared  for  exhibition 
and  the  test  of  classes. 

This  **  work"  is  an  object ;  it  can  be  seen, 
handled  and  admired  by  friends  and  loving 
parents,  and  more,  it  can  be  "filed"  for 
reference  in  the  sacred  keeping  of  the  Su- 
perintendent or  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  written 
word  has  in  large  measure  supplemented  in- 
many  lessons  and  test  exercises  its  evan- 
escent brother,  the  spoken  word  ;  for  when 
brought  to  the  front  to  do  service,  it  seemed 


to  fill  almost  to  perfection  "a  long-felt 
want,"  and  was  pressed  to  do  duty  in  every 
direction,  too  often  silencing  the  tongue 
when  it  should  have  spoken. 

Those  who  are  wedded  to  written  exami- 
nations, make  a  strong  point  of  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  same  test  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  class.  If  children  were  as  much 
alike  as  so  many  shot,  or  the  methods  of 
teaching  had  become  crystallized  into  for- 
mal mechanism,  the  position  would  hold 
good.  Join  with  the  written  test,  the  oral 
test,  and  you  have  an  examination  that  is  not 
in  the  least  one-sided. 

Written  examinations  have  been  the  right 
arm  of  a  good  deal  of  modern  school  work, 
and  oral  tests  have  been  the  left  arm  in  a 
sling.  The  art  of  skillful  questioning  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  large  use  of  writ- 
ing. There  would  have  been  no  Socrates 
as  we  know  hi«i,  had  he  waited  for  the 
stylus  to  answer  his  questions.  Let  written 
examinations  be  at  the  front  in  our  methods, 
not  as  the  right  arm,  but  as  the  left  arm  well 
trained  and  strong:  let  oral  tests  be  the 
right  arm  of  power  and  ready  execution. 

The  gl6ry  of  the  old-time  oral  examina- 
tions, has  for  a  season  been  eclipsed  by  its 
rival,  but  soon  the  glowing  face  of  the  earn- 
est pupil  under  the  ordeal  of  sharp,  search- 
ing questions,  will  be  a  common  sight  in 
many  a  school-room  that  has  suffered  from 
the  over-use  of  a  method  because  it  is  a  good 
one. 

±  — ^~ 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  delightful 
trip  through  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
One  of  its  most  pleasant  features  was  a  visit 
to  the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle, 
which  is  beautifully  located  on  the  grounds 
of  the  old  arsenal,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town.  This  institution  was  established  in 
1879,  ^^^  although  only  six  years  have 
passed,  it  has  afforded  instruction  to  767 
children;  522  boys  and  245  girls.  The 
present  number  in  the  institution  is  455,  and 
represents  37  different  tribes,  each  speaking 
its  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  pupils  vary  in 
ages  from  eight  to  twenty-one  years.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  these  Indian 
youths  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  in 
the  territories,  and  have  generally  done  well, 
and  some  of  them  are  exerting  a  good  influ- 
ence in  helping  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
the  different  tribes.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
are  working  as  farm  hands  and  household 
servants  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
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the  school,  and  from  all  accounts  are  doing 
well. 

The  superintendent,  Col.  B.  H.  Pratt,  is 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and  has  seen 
much  service  on  the  plains.  Frequent  con- 
tact with  the  Indians  convinced  him  that 
their  improvement  as  a  race  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  removing  the  children  to  a 
place  remote  from  the  frontier,  where  they 
could  be  surrounded  wholly  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences. He  impressed  his  views  upon  the 
Interior  Department,  which  determined  to 
utilize  for  the  experiment,  the  barracks  at 
Carlisle,  that  had  been  vacant  since  the 
transfer  of  the  cavalry  depot  to  St.  Louis  in 
1872.  The  main  idea  of  the  school  is  to 
civilize  the  Indian  by  teaching  him  how  to 
work,  and  after  he  has  learned  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood,  to  place  him  where  he  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  tribal  influence,  which 
tends  to  reduce  him  once  more  to  the  status 
of  the  savage,  but  with  English-speaking 
families,  so  that  he  may  become  more  pro- 
ficient and  settled  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  white  man.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  so  designed  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  fair 
common  school  education,  and  to  fit  them 
for  some  special  handicraft.  The  boys  are 
instructed  in  agricultural  labor  on  the  farm 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  according  to 
their  inclinations  are  taught  the  trades  of 
the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  wheel- 
wright, the  tailor,  the  tinner  and  the  shoe- 
maker. An  excellent  wagon  is  made  here 
by  the  Indian  youths,  which  is  especially 
adapted  for  frontier  service. 

The  pupils  spend  one-half  of  the  day  in 
manual  labor,  the'other  portion  in  the  school 
room,  where  their  progress  is  truly  remark- 
able, as  they  show  great  aptitude  in  reading, 
writing  and  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard. 
The  Indians  are  noted  for  close  attention  to 
their  work,  not  trifling  their  time  away  over 
frivolous  objects,  but  having  a  determination 
to  succeed;  their  great  ambition  being  to 
learn  to  do  things  right,  so  that  they  may 
carry  civilization  to  their  people. 

A  very  creditable  little  paper  called  the 
Morning  Star  is  edited  and  printed  by  the 
pupils,  and  serves  not  only  to  interest  and 
amuse  them,  but  also  to  instruct. 

The  school  is  divided  into  different  classes 
and  is  taught  by  ladies.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  exclusively,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  quickness  these  little  sav- 
ages acquire  it.  Of  course  their  English, is 
far  from  perfect,  but  their  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  very  creditable,  and  consid- 
ering that  these  children  are  taken  from  a 
state  of  barbarism,  the  rapid  progress  they 


make  in  their  studies,  and  the  great  docility 
with  which  they  learn  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  institution  is  certainly  very  remarkable 
and  gratifying. 

The  sewing  school  is  another  very  inter- 
esting department ;  here  the  girls  are  taught 
to  cut  and  make  family  garments,  and  man- 
ifest a  great  fondness  for  the  work.  Some 
of  the  lady  teachers  remarked  to  me  that 
these  girls  learn  as  quickly  and  readily  as 
any  other  girls  of  their  age,  and  that  they 
would  as  soon  teach  them  as  our  more 
enlightened  white  children.  During  the 
year  1883,  they  made  up  in  this  department 
about  six  thousand  different  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing. In  the  laundry  from  five  to  six  girls 
are  kept  employed,  and  wash  and  iron  aboat 
one  thousand  pieces  per  week. 

The  institution  is  under  the  most  excel- 
lent discipline  and  management,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  over  six  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  not  a  single 
boy  or  girl  ever  made  an  attempt  to  run 
away,  and  not  one  has  ever  been  arrested  or 
taken  to  the  jail.  They  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  attending  strictly  to  their  own 
business,  avoiding  those  little  squabbles  on 
the  street  into  which  so  many  of  our  more 
enlightened  students  are  betrayed,  for  in 
many  of  our  colleges  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  students  to  get  into 
trouble,  which  in  some  instances  has  led  to 
their  being  arrested.  The  farmers  and  those 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  school, 
speak  in  the  most  commendable  terms  of  the 
behavior  of  the  pupils,  who  they  say  never 
annoy  them  in  any  way. 

The  Indians  are  also  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Sunday-school  and 
church  services  are  regularly  held  every 
Sunday.  Some  of  the  larger  scholars  attend 
Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  various 
Christian  churches  in  Carlisle,  and  about  80 
of  them  are  regular  communicant  membeis. 

From  my  visits,  both  to  this  school  and 
the  one  at  Hampton,  Va.,  I  should  judge 
that  the  great  key-note  to.the  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  Indians  has  been  struck, 
and  that  is,  that  educational  and  manual 
training  is  a  greater  civilizing  power  than  the 
sword,  and  if  the  Government  would  appro- 
priate a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  establish 
from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  manual  train- 
ing schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
in  twenty-five  years  from  now  we  would  not 
have  the  expense  of  placing  these  Indians  on 
reservations,  feeding  and  supporting  them, 
but  would  make  them  feel  like  independent 
citizens,  anxious  and  willing  to  work  for 
their  own  support.     Any  one  who  would 
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spend  a  day  at  this  school  or  the  one  at 
Hampton,  under  General  Armstrong,  and 
become  acquainted,  with  the  work  these  in- 
stitutions are  doing,  and  the  facility  with 
which  these  Indians  acquire  our  language 
and  habits  of  industry,  would  be  4ully  con- 
vinced that  educating  their  heads,  hands 
and  hearts  is  the  best  solution  to  the  im- 
portant problem  of  civilizing  the  Indian. 

Reformed  Messenger, 


MRS.  GLADSTONE. 


THE  most  prominent  figure  in  the  world's 
history  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  un- 
doubtedly been  Mr.  Gladstone.  All  civil- 
ized nations  are  doing  him  honor,  not  be- 
cause of  any  certainty  as  to  the  success  of  his 
effort^  but  because  of  the  moral  courage  and 
noble  purpose  of  his  endeavor.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing about  Mrs  Gladstone.  The  following 
article  is  by  Eleanor  Kirk,  in  Demoresfs 
Magazine : 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  woman  has  ever  lived  a 
more  useful  life  than  the  wife  of  the  premier  of 
Great  Britain.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  born  in 
1812,  but  to  this  day  has  energy  sufficient  to  en- 
able her  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  motto 
selected  by  her  when  only  a  girl :  "  If  you  want 
a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself." 

Her  father,  Sir  Richard  Glynne,  Bart.,  of 
Hawarden  Castle,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  even  as^a  child  this  pet  daughter  seemed 
always  planning  to  make  things  easier  for  her 
nurses,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  walk,  evinced 
a  remarkable  talent  for  leadership.  This  last 
might  be  said  of  the  majority  of  little  folks  who 
are  resolute  in  carrying  their  points.  But  sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  tne  baronet's  im- 
pression of  this  child  was  the  correct  one. 

Mrs.  Gladstone,  while  always  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  her  husband  in  his  political  career, 
and  ever  ready  to  be  of  service,  has  been  more 
interested  in  raising  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  by  whom  she  is  surroimded 
than  in  anything  else.  An  American  lady  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  ac- 
quaintance, says  that  she  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  possible  for  one  brain  and  one  pair  of 
hands  to  accomplish  so  much.  For  years 
she  has  not  only  encouraged  horticulture  and 
floriculture  among  the  cottagers  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, but  has  personally  assisted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  plants  and  the  laying  out  of  plats.  She 
has  an  abundance  of  that  very  necessary  qual- 
ity, tact,  and  in  argument  she  is  quite  as  logcal 
as  her  husband,  and  this  is  high  praise  indeed. 
During  a  prolonged  interview  with  a  particu- 
larly combative  and  unreasoning  woman  on  one 
occasion,  her  husband  is  said  to  nave  remarked : 
"  WeU,  now,  this  is  rather  unprecedented,  you 
know.  My  wife  usually  talks  over  the  most 
pertinacious  of  them  in  less  time  than  this.    But 


she'll  beat,"  he  added  laughingly,  "for  she 
never  fails." 

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  always  delighted  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  domestic  talent  among  her 
friends.  In  this  respect  she  is  herself  rarely 
gifted.  One  evening,  having  been  entertained 
by  some  excellent  violin  playing  by  one  of  her 
guests,  a  young  lady  from  an  aristocratic  Lon- 
don family,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  likes  and  dislikes. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  care  more  about  than 
your  Stradivarius  ?"  Mrs.  Gladstone  inquired  of 
the  talented  musician.  The  young  lady  colored 
a  little,  and  replied  that  the  study  of  that  instru- 
ment was  not  an  absorbing  passion  with  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  artistic  talent,"  the  hostess 
kindly  suggested. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not,"  her  companion  re- 
sponded. "  But,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  I  love  to  cook. 
I  really  believe  I  could  make  a  chef  if  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  practice," 

"  But  I  don't  understand  why  that  should  be 
be  lacking,"  said  the  wife  of  the  Premier. 

"  If  I  had  another  pair  of  hands  to  cook  with 
and  hide,  perhaps  mamma  would  be  willing,'* 
the  young  lady  explained  laughingly,  "but  as 
it  is  there  is  really  no  hope." 

"  Too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Gladstone, "  when  there 
are  so  few  cooks  in  the  world ;  and,  beside,  it  is 
really  lamentable  to  let  any  talent  run  to  waste." 

In  the  selection  of  her  friends  this  lady  is 
never  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  birth, 
wealth,  or  social  position.  Her  two  require- 
ments are  moral  worth  and  brains,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  more  than  at  almost  any  other  of 
England's  |^eat  houses  the  doors  of  this  hospit- 
able establishment  have  been  open  to  profes- 
sional people. 

During  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  which 
began  in  1862,  Mrs.  Gladstone  worked  night 
and  day  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ter- 
rible misery  that  prevailed.  Among  other  things 
she  sent  for  flfty  men  from  this  locality  to  come 
up  to  Hawarden  and  make  new  paths  and  roads. 
Many  brought  their  families,  and  to  the  others 
an  advance  of  pay  was  given,  to  be  sent  to  the 
suffering  at  home.  Could  anything  have  been 
devised  more  humane  and  more  practical  than 
this? 

Two  or  three  of  these  men  were  reported  as 
insubordinate  by  the  overseer,  and  she  was  in- 
formed that  they  would  have  to  be  discharged. 

"  That  would  be  bad  enough  at  any  time," 
this  humane  lady  replied,  thoughtfully,  "  but  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present  it  must  be  prevented 
if  possible." 

"  But  everything  has  been  done  that  can  be," 
the  overseer  replied. 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  not  spoken  to  them 
yet,"  Mrs.  Gladstone  replied,  with  dignity  and 
determination.  She  did  speak  to  them,  and 
they  were  retained,  doing  as  well  as  Uie  other 
men  the  work  assigned  tnem  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

This  lady  founded  an  industrial  school  for 
boys,  and  an  orphans'  home  at  Clapham,  for  the 
children  of  parents  who  died  of  cholera  during 
the  awful  epidemic  in  1866.  This  afterwards  be- 
came a  home  for  incurables.    Mrs.  Gladstone's 
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social,  educational  and  charitable  projects  have 
always  had  every  possible  aid  from  her  hus- 
band, who  is  more  proud  of  his  wife  than  of 
anything  else  in  the  world,  not  excepting  his 
own  honorable  and  brilliant  career. 

An  effort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  few 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  friends  who  did  not  think 
favorably  of  the  management  of  some  scheme 
she  had  in  hand,  to  talk  her  husband  over  to 
their  views,  and,  through  him  to  influence  the 
chief  mover  to  another  course  of  action.     Mr. 

■ 

Gladstone  listened  intently,  and  then  said,  with 
that  imperturbable  good  nature  which  has  al- 
ways distinguished  him : 

*•  Well,  the  fact  is  I  have  never  yet  meddled 
with  my  wife's  affairs,  or  ever  advised  a  differ- 
ent course  from  the  one  she  had  marked  out, 
and  after  all  these  years  I  should  hesitate  about 
establishing  such  a  precedent.  If  events  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  justifying  her  wisdom,  I  might 
entertain  the  idea.  But  I  really  believe  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  her  gang  her  ain  |[ait." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  do  somethmg  for  you,*' 
a  poor  singer,  to  whom  Mrs.  Gladstone  bad  been 
able  to  render  a  great  service,  once  exclaimed. 

"  That  is  easy,  my  dear,"  the  lady  responded. 

"  Easy  for  me  to  be  of  service  to  you?''  the 
woman  exclaimed,  the  grateful  tears  flowing 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  by  doing  something  for  somebody  else. 
A  kind  word,  a  bit  of  practical  advice,  a  help- 
ing hand — even  if  there  isn't  much  in  it,"  Mrs. 
Gladstone  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  will  always  do 
something  for  me.  And  more  than  that,  my 
child,  it  will  be  doing  something  for  yourself, 
and  something  for  God." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  one 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  most  sincere  admirers : 

"  What  a  pity  this  wonderful  woman  was  born 
so  early  as  1812,  and  yet  what  could  the  world 
have  done  without  her  ?" 


TEMPERANCE  IN  DRINK. 


GOOD  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 


WE  fear  the  hotel  clerks  who  would  do  as 
this  one  did  are  not  in  the  majority. 
The  witty  thoughtfulness  of  the  act  here  de- 
scribed entitles  the  doer  to  be  called  more 
than  "  gentlemanly." 

About  a  year  ago,  eight  or  ten  lumbermen 
went  into  a  hotel  in  one  of  our  Western 
cities  and  engaged  a  private  parlor.  They 
were  jolly,  well-to-do  fellows,  and  met  to 
settle  up  a  year's  business  over  a  social  glass, 
having  had  a  successful  speculation  together. 
Summoning  the  gentlemanly  clerk  of  the 
house,  they  ordered  him  to  bring  in  the 
choicest  liquor  to  be  obtained, — "nothing 
but  the  purest  and  finest  article." 

The  table  was  spread,  glasses  brought  out, 
and  mirth  and  jollity  prevailed.  Presently 
in  came  the  clerk  with  a  silver  pitcher  of 


ice-water,  and,  as  he  filled  each  goblet  with 
quiet  dignity  and  not  a  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, he  remarked,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  to  obey  your  order, 
and  here  is  the  purest  article  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States."  They  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Not  a  word  was  said  till  each 
had  his  glass  before  him,  filled  with  the 
sparkling  fluid.  Almost  simultaneously  they 
all  raised  their  glasses,  and  pledging  each 
other's  health,  made  the  additional  one  of 
promising  not  to  drink  anything  stronger 
for  the  year  to  come.  Nearly  twelve  months 
have  passed,  and  they  have  been  loyal  to 
their  vow.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  pledge 
may  be  renewed  for  life  ? 

MR.  GREELEY  AND  THE  BRANDY. 

The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  related 
of  the  late  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  throughout  his  life  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  temperance  : 

Through  all  his  electioneering  campaign 
he  sat  at  public  dinners  and  suppers  where 
wine  and  spirits  flowed  freely,  but  he  never 
passed  the  bottle  or  touched  the  liquor  him- 
self. The  waiters  who  knew  his  temperance 
principles  were  puzzled  what  to  do  when 
they  came  to  the  row  of  glasses  fronting  his 
plate.  Usually  they  were  directed  by  a  look 
or  gesture  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  pass  by  him  in  silence,  but  on  one  occa- 
sion an  Irish  waiter  would  not  abide  such  an 
apparent  breach  of  hospitality.  ^ 

"  Hadn't  ye  bether  take  something,  sir,  to 
get  up  an  appetite  like,  after  your  long  ride, 
sir?"  the  hospitable  Hibernian  whispered 
to  the  startled  sage.  ''A  little  brandy  and 
wather  wad  do  ye  good, — it  wad,  upon  me 
sowl,  sir." 

The  heartiness  of  the  appeal  touched  the 
philosopher.  He  recognized  the  ring  of  true 
hospitality  in  its  tones,  and  his  heart  re- 
lented at  the  idea  of  depressing  such  sterling 
virtue  by  a  continued  refusal. 

"  Brandy  and  water?"  said  he.  "  Well, 
Pat,  I'll  take  half  that  to  oblige  you.  Give 
me  the  water,  and  let  some  one  else  have  the 
brandy." 

"you  TEMPTED    ME." 

A  religious  lady  at  Edinburgh  was  sent  to 
visit  a  woman  who  was  dying  in  consequence 
of  disease  brought  on  by  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. The  woman  had  formerly  been  in 
the  habit  of  washing  in  the  lady's  family, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  dying  woman  she 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  her  conduct,  in  giving  way  to  so 
dreadful  a  sin  as  intemperance.  The  dying 
woman  said : 
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**  You  have  been  the  author  of  my  intem- 
perance." 

**  What  did  you  say?*'  exclaimed  the  lady, 
with  pious  horror.  *'  I  the  author  of  your 
intemperance?*' 

**Yes,  ma'am;  I  never  drank  whiskey 
until  I  came  to  wash  in  your  family.  You 
gave  me  some,  saying  it  would  do  me  good- 
I  felt  invigorated,  and  you  gave  me  some 
more-  When  I  was  at  other  houses,  not  so 
hospitable  as  yours,  I  purchased  a  little,  and 
by-and-by  I  found  my  way  to  the  dram- 
shop, thinking  a  little  stimulant  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  me  through  my  hard  work. 
And  so  by  degrees  I  became  what  you  now 
seeme^." 

^*  WILL  YOU  TAKE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY?" 

Even  the  worst  of  men  would  shrink  from 
tempting  a  fellow-being  to  his  ruin  if  the 
consequences  involved  themselvA  also ;  and 
few  would  risk  it  if  met  at  the  moment  by 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing. 

A  young  man  in  Virginia  had  been  sadly 
intemperate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
fascination,  and  power,  but  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  brandy  which  nothing  could  con- 
trol. Often  in  his  walks  a  friend  remon- 
strated with  him,  but  in  vain;  as  often  in 
turn  would  he.  urge  his  friend  to  take  the 
social  glass  in  vain.  On  one  occasion  the 
latter  agreed  to  yield  to  him ;  and  as  they 
walked  up  to  the  bar  together,  the  barkeeper 
said : 

"  Gentlemen,  what  will  you  have?" 

**  Wine,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

The  glasses  were  filled,  and  the  friends 
stood  ready  to  pledge  each  other  in  renewed 
and  constant  friendship,  when  the  young 
roan  paused  and  said  to  his  intemperate 
friend : 

'<  Now,  if  I  drink  this  glass  and  become  a 
drunkard,  will  you  take  the  responsibility?" 

The  drunkard  looked  at  him  with  severity 
and  said: 

'* Set  down  that  glass!" 

It  was  set  down,  and  the  two  walked  away 
without  saying  a  word. 

AN   AWAKENED   CONSCIENCE. 

Of  all  the  terrible  curses  that  have  de- 
stroyed humanity,  intemperance  is  the  most 
fearful. 

A  young  man  entered  the  bar-room  of  a 
village  tavern  and  called  for  a  drink. 
**  No,"  said  the  landlord,  "you  have  had 
delirium  tremens  once,  and  I  cannot  sell 
you  any  more. ' ' 

He  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  a 
couple  of  young  men  who  had  just  entered, 
and  the  landlord  waited  upon  them  very 


politely.  The  other  had  stood  by,  silent 
and  sullen,  and  when  they  had  finished  he 
walked  up  to  the  landlord,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him: 

**  Six  years  ago,  at  their  age,  I  stood 
where  those  young  men  are  now, — I  was  a 
man  with  fair  prospects.  Now,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- eight,  I  am  a  wreck,  body  and 
mind.  You  led  me  to  drink.  In  this  room 
I  formed  the  habit  that^  has  been  my  ruin. 
Now  sell  me  a  few  glasses  more,  and  your 
work  will  be  done  !  I  shall  soon  be  out  of 
the  way ;  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  But  they 
can  be  saved.  Do  not  sell  it  to  them.  Sell 
to  me  and  let  me  die,  and  the  world  will  be 
rid  of  me ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  sell  no  more 
to  them!" 

The  landlord  listened,  pale  and  trembling. 
Setting  down  his  decanter,  he  exclaimed: 
"God  help  me!  this  is  the  last  drop  I  will 
ever  sell  to  anyone!"  And  he  kept  his 
word. 
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IRON  is  the  basis  of  our  civilizatioa. 
Without  it  we  should  have  miserably 
tailed  to  reach  our  present  exalted  station, 
and  the  earth  would  scarcely  maintain  its 
population.  Should  it  for  a  moment  for- 
get its  cunning  and  lose  its  power,  earth- 
quake shocks  or  the  wreck  of  matter  could 
not  be  more  disastrous.  However  axiomatic 
may  be  everything  that  can  be  said  of  this 
wonderful  metal,  it  is  undoubtedly  certain 
that  it  must  give  way  to  a  metal  that  has 
still  greater  proportions  and  vaster  possibili- 
ties. Strange  and  startling  as  may  seem  the 
assertion,  yet  I  believe  it  nevertheless  to  be 
true,  that  we  are  approaching  the  period,  if 
not  already  standing  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  day,  when  this  magical  element  will  be 
radically  supplanted,  and  when  this  valuable 
mineral  will  be  as  completely  superseded  as 
the  stone  of  the  Aborigines. 

The  coming  metal,  then,  to  which  our 
reference  is  made,  is  aluminum,  the  most 
abundant  metal  in  the  earth's  crust.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  constituents  of 
the  earth's  centre,  whether  they  be  molten 
or  gaseous,  more  or  less  dense  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  we  approach  it,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  only  practical  phase  of  the 
subject — the  crust,  we  find  that  aluminum  is 

*  Extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  President 
J.  A.  Pricei  before  the  meeting  of  the  Scrtnton,  Pa., 
Board  of  Trade. 
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beyond  question  the  most  abundant  and  the 
tnost  useful  of  all  metallic  substances. 

It  is  the  metallic  basis  of  mica,  feldspar, 
slate  and  clay.  Professor  Dana  says: 
**  Nearly  all  the  rocks,  except  limestones 
and  many  sandstones,  are  literally  ore-beds 
of  the  metal  aluminum.*^  It  appears  in  the 
gem,  assuming  a  blue  in  the  sapphire,  green 
in  the  emerald,  yellow  in  the  topaz,  red  in 
the  ruby,  brown  in  the  emery,  and  so  on  to 
the  white,  gray,  blue,  and  black  of  the  slates 
and  clays.  It  has  been  dubbed  *  *  clay  metal* ' 
and  ** silver  made  from  clay;'*  also,  when 
mixed  with  any  considerable  quantity  of 
carbon,  becoming  grayish  or  bluish-black, 
**  alum-slate." 

This  metal  in  color  is  white,  and  next  in 
lustre  to  silver.  It  has  never  been  found  in 
a  pure  state,  but  is  known  to  exist  in  com- 
bination with  nearly  two  hundred  different 
minerals.  Corundum  and  pure  emery  are 
ores  that  are  very  rich  in  aluminum,  con- 
taining about  fifty-four  per  cent.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  but  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  water ;  it  is  lighter  than  glass,  or  as 
light  as  chalk,  being  only  one-third  the 
weight  of  iron,  and  one- fourth  the  weight  of 
silver;  it  is  as  malleable  as  gold,  tenacious 
as  iron,  and  harder  than  steel,  being  next  to 
the  diamond.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  the 
widest  variety  of  uses,  being  soft  when  duc- 
tility, fibrous  when  tenacity,  and  crystal- 
line when  hardness  is  required.  Its  variety 
of  transformations  is  something  wonderful. 
Meeting  iron,  or  even  iron  at  its  best  in  the 
form  of  steel,  in  the  same. field,  it  easily  van- 
quishes at  every  point.  It  melts  at  1 300°  F. , 
or  at  least  600  degrees  below  the  melting 
point  of  iron,  and  it  neither  oxidizes  in  the 
atmosphere  nor  tarnishes  in  contact  with 
gases.  The  enumeration  of  the  properties 
of  aluminum  is  as  enchanting  as  the  scenes 
of  a  fairy  tale.     *     *     * 

The  art  of  obtaining  the  metal  since  the 
period  under  consideration,  has  progressed 
steadily  by  one  process  after  another,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  powers  of  productivity 
and  reducing  the  cost.  The  price  of  the 
metal  may  be  said  to  have  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  manufacturing  arts  already. 

A  present  glance  at  the  uses  and  possibili- 
ties of  this  wonderful  metal,  its  application 
and  its  varying  quality,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Its  capacity  to  resist  oxidation  or 
rust  fit  it  most  eminently  for  all  household 
and  cooking  utensils,  while  its  color  trans- 
forms the  dark-visaged,  disagreeable  array 
of  pots,  pans,  and  kitchen  implements  into 
things  of  comparative  beauty.  As  a  metal 
it  surpasses  copper,  brass  and  tin,  in  being 


tasteless  and  odorless,  l^ides  being  stroDgcr 
than  either. 

It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  bulk  without 
weight,  and  consequently  may  be  available 
in  the  construction  of  furniture  and  house 
fittings,  as  well  as  in  the  multitudinous  re- 
quirements of  architecture.  The  building 
art  will  experience  a  rapid  and  radical  change 
when  this  material  enters  as  a  component 
material,  for  there  will  be  possibilities  such 
as  are  now  undreamed  of  in  the  erection  of 
houses,  public  buildings,  memorial  structures, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  in  this  metal  we  have  the 
strength,  durability,  and  the  color  to  give 
all  the  variety  that  genius  may  dictate. 

And  when  we  take  a  still  further  survey 
of  the  vast  field  that  is  opening  before  us, 
we  find  in  the  strength  without  size,  a  noost 
desirable  assistant  in  all  the  avenues  of  loco- 
motion. I{  is  the  ideal  metal  for  railway 
traffic,  for  carriages  and  wagons.  The 
steamships  of  the  ocean  of  equal  size  will 
double  their  cargo,  and  increase  the  speed 
of  the  present  greyhounds  of  the  sea,  mak- 
ing six  days  from  shore  to  shore  seem  indeed 
an  old-time  calculation  and  accomplishment. 
A  thinner  as  well  as  a  lighter  plate;  a 
smaller  as  well  <as  stronger  engine ;  a  larger 
as  well  as  less  hazardous  propeller;  and  a 
natural  condition  of  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  elements,  will  make  travel  by  water  a 
forcible  rival  to  the  speed  attained  upon 
land,  and  bring  all  the  distant  countries  in 
contact  with  our  civilization  to  the  profit  of 
all.  The  metal  is  destined  to  annihilate 
space  even  beyond  the  dream  of  philosopher 
or  poet. 

The  tensile  strength  of  this  material  is 
something  wonderful,  when  wire  drawn 
reaches  as  high  as  128,000  pounds,  and  un- 
der other  conditions  reaches  nearly  if  not 
quite  100,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  requirements  of  the  British  and  German 
governments  in  the  best  wrought  steel  guns 
reach  only  a  standard  of  70,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  Bridges  may  be  con- 
sthicted  that  shall  be  lighter  than  wooden 
ones,  and  of  greater  strength  than  wrought 
steel  and  entirely  free  from  corrosion.  TTie 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  modern  won- 
der of  the  Brooklyn  span  wdl  seem  a  toy. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  this  metal  af- 
fords wide  development  in  plumbing  mate- 
rial, in  piping,  and  will  render  possible  the 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  the  coming 
feature  of  communication  and  exchang< 
the  pneumatic  tube. 

In   conductivity   this  metal  is  only 
ceeded  by  copper,  having  many  times  that 
of  iron.     Thus  in  telegraphy  there  arc  re- 
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newed  prospects  in  the  supplanting  of  the 
galvanized  iron  wire, — lightness,  strength 
and  durability.  When  applied  to  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  this  material  will  enable  us 
to  carry  higher  pressure  at  a  reduced  cost 
and  increased  safety,  because  of  the  greater 
conductivity  of  heat,  and  the  better  fibre. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  its  alloys  are  with- 
out a  rival  as  an  anti-friction  metal,  and 
having  hardness  and  toughness,  fit  it  re- 
nnarkably  for  bearings  and  journals.  Herein 
a  vast  possibility  in  the  mechanic  art  lies 
dormant — the  size  of  the  machine  may  be 
reduced,  the  speed  and  power  increased,  re- 
alizing the  conception  of  two  things  better 
done  than  one  before.  From  other  of  its 
alloys  knives,  axes,  swords  and  all  cutting 
implements  may  receive  and  hold  an  edge 
not  surpassed  by  the  best  tempered  steel. 

This  important  material  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  rocks,  or  as  Prof.  Dana  has 
said,  ''Nearly  all  rocks  are  ore-beds  of  the 
metal.*'  It  is  in  every  clay-bank.  It  is 
particularly  abundant  in  the  coal  measures, 
and  is  incidental  to  the  shales  or  slates  and 
clays  that  underlie  the  coal.  And  it  is 
barely  possible  that  we  have  been  and  are 
still  carting  to  the  refuse  pile  an  article  more 
valuable  than  the  so  greatly  lauded  coal  it- 
self. We  have  seen  that  the  best  alumina 
ore  contains  only  fifty-four  per  cent,  of 
metal.  The  following  prepared  table  has 
been  furnished  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Sherred,  of  this  city. 

ALUMINA. 

Blue-black  shale.  Pine  Brook  drift, 27.36 

Slate  from  Briggs'  Shaft  coal, ^5-93 

Black  fire-clay,  4  feet  thick,  No.  4  and  No.  5 

Rolling  Mill  mines, 23.53  ' 

First  cut  on  railroad,  black  clay,  above  Rolling 

Mill, 32.60 

G  vein  black  day,  Hyde  Park  mines,   ....  28.67 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  black  clay,  shale 
or  slate,  has  a  constituent  of  aluminum  of 
from  15.93  P^*"  cent.,  the  lowest,  to  32.60 
per  cent. ,  the  highest.  Under  every  stratum 
of  coal,  and  frequently  mixed  wiih  it,  are 
these  under-deposits  that  are  rich  in  the 
metal.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  shales  yield  a  small  deposit  of  alum. 

Sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  warrant 
the  additional  assertion  that  we  are  here 
everywhere  surrounded  by  this  incomparable 
mineral;  that  it  is  brought  to  the  surface 
from  its  deposits  deep  in  the  earth  by  the 
natural  process  in  mining,  and  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  by  the  coal  itself.  Tak- 
ing a  columnar  section  of  our  coal  field  and 
computing  the  thickness  of  each  shale  stra- 
tum, we  have  from  twenty- five  to  sixty  feet 


in  thickness  of  this  metal-bearing  substance, 
which  averages  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  quantity  in  metal. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  only  task 
now  before  us  is  the  reduction  of  the  ore  and 
the  extraction  of  the  metal.  Can  this  be 
done?  We  answer:  It  has  been  done.  The 
tgg  has  stood  on  end — the  new  world  has 
been  sighted.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
repeat  the  operation  and  extend  the  process. 
Cheap  aluminum  will  revolutionize  industry, 
travel,  comfort  and  indulgence,  transform- 
ing the  present  into  an  even  greater  civili- 
zation. Iron,  for  April, 
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AN  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  a 
number  of  our  State  N6rmal  Schools 
reveals  a  peculiar  state  of  things  concerning 
(i)  the  place  certain  branches  occupy  in  the 
course  of  studies,  (2)  the  length  of  time 
that  IS  assigned  to  teaching  them,  and  (3) 
their  relation,  or  dependence. 

Branches  that  in  some  of  the  schools  are 
completed  in  the  preparatory  year,  are  in 
others  left  for  the  junior ;  and  other  branches 
completed  in  the  junior  year  in  some  of  the 
schools,  are  in  others  reserved  for  the  senior. 

Among  the  branches  completed  in  the 
preparatory  year  of  some  of  the  schools,  are 
penmanship,  spelling,  elocution,  geography, 
history,  and  civil  government ;  those  com- 
pleted in  the  juniof  in  some  of  the  schools 
but  left  for  the  senior  in  others,  are  draw- 
ing, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  book- 
keeping, physiology,  botany,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  Latin.  Judging  from  the  amount 
of  work  the  average  human  mind  is  capable 
of  performing,  the  schools  which  reserve 
such  an  array  of  studies  as  some  of  them 
seem  to  do,  for  the  last  year,  can  do  little 
more  than  cram  their  students,  and  cripple 
both  professional  and  non-professional  work. 

When  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  education, 
for  the  preparation  for  the  practice  teach- 
ing, and  for  the  practice  teaching  itself,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  seems  almost 
axiomatic  that  very  few  non- professional 
branches  should  be  left  for  the  junior  year. 
No  more  than  three  daily  recitation  periods 
of  such  studies  should  be  left  for  the  first 
term,  only  two  for  the  second,  and  but  one 
for  the  third,  or  last.  The  schools  differ  as 
much  in  the  time  they  require  to  teach 
most  of  the  branches  as  they  do  in  the 
places  they  assign  them  in  the  course  of 
studies.     Some  of  the  branches  range  all  the 
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way  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  weeks; 
others  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight,  fifteen 
to  twenty- eight,  seventeen  to  twenty-eight, 
fourteen  to  forty-two,  twenty  to  forty, 
twenty-eight  to  fifty-two,  and  seven  to  forty- 
two.  Why  what  is  in  one  school  taught  in 
seven  or  fourteen  weeks,  should  in  another 
require  twenty-eight  or  forty-two,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
teaching  abilities  of  the  schools  differ  to  the 
same  extent,  or  else  that  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission is  much  higher  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  In  only  two  of  the  schools  is 
psychology  taught  in  the  junior  year,  and 
in  those  only  during  the  last  term ;  yet  in 
all  of  them  is  instruction  given  either  in 
school  economy  or  methods  of  teaching, 
during  the  first  term.  Does  this  assume 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  management  and 
instruction  of  children  can  be  acquired 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  mental  con- 


stitution ?    Would  a  medical  stud< 
taught  hygiene  or  the  healing  art,  ai 
wards  physiology  and  anatomy  ? 
seem  to  be  analogous. 

In  most  of  the  schools,  too,  the  study] 
psychology  is  not  commenced  before 
senior  year,  the  year  during  which  the  pi 
tice  teaching  is  done.     The  members  of 
senior  class  thus  begin  to  train,  or  rat] 
attempt  to  train,  a  thing  (mind)  of  wh< 
nature  and  laws  they  are  in  ignorance. 

If  the  writer  of  this  is  not  much  mistal 
in  the  facts  he  has  gathered  from  the  cal 
logues  examined,  most  of  the  Normal  School 
if  not  all  of  them,  should  re-arrange  tl 
course  of  studies. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  the  teachini 
that  prevails  in  some  of  the  schools,  the 
amination  for  promotion  and  recommei 
tion,  and  the  final  examination  by  the  Stat 
Committee.  * 
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'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  wiH 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  current  volume  o£  The  Journal  ends 
with  the  present  issue.  The  July  number 
will  begin  our  Thirty-fifth  volume.  With 
hearty  welcome  to  the  coming  guest,  and  as 
hearty  God-speed  to  him  who  quits  our 
company  here,  we  enter  upon  another 
twelvemonth  of  duty  and  of  responsibility. 
Life  grows  shorter,  and  the  hoar-frost  of  its 
winter  suggests  the  near  Eternity.  Welcome 
too  to  that !  In  the  meantime,  what  we  can 
we  will,  in  the  interest  of  the  great  work  to 
which  our  best  energies  have  so  long  been 
devoted.  There  is  nothing  new  to  promise. 
The  past  of  The  Journal  must  stand  as  its 
pledge  for  the  new  year  upon  which  it 
en  ters.  Five  hundred  and  two  closely-prin  ted 
pages  of  double-column  royal  octavo,  is  our 
high- water  mark  for  1885-6.  Better  than 
this  we  do  not  look  for,  but  we  shall  try  to 
do  as  well.  Will  our  readers  who  desire  The 
Journal  continued,  please  renew  subscrip- 
tion promptly,  that  our  mailing  lists  may 
be  kept  in  as  good  form  as  possible,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  break  to  subscribers  in 
receiving  the  monthly  issues  as  they  come 
from  the  press  ? 


Editorial  Department- 
state  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONJ 


THE  Thirty-Second  annual   meeting 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  at  Allei 
town,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thui 
day,  July   6th,  7th  and    8th,  1886.      Tl 
programme,  as  arranged  by  the  Execuiii 
Committee,    presents   variety   sufficient 
occupy  profitably  the  time  of  the  three  dayi 
session.     Railroad  fare  and  hotel  rat^al 
reduced.    Arrangements  have  been  made 
the  local  committees  for  special  excursioi 
to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  v< 
low-priced  trip  to  New  York  is  announi 
The  time  of  the  meeting  is  favorable, 
the  place  readily  accessible  to   every! 
and  very  attractive.     The  attendance  wj 
be  large.     The  last  meeting  of  the  Associ^ 
tion  held  in  Allentown  was  in  1868.     Di 
Edward  Brooks  was  president.     The  NesK 
in  our  educational  council  was  Dr.  Thomi 
H.  Burrowes.     Many  of  us  made  the  mci 
orable  trip  over  the  Switchback,  and  we 
had  a  royal  time  of  it,  even  though  we  wei 
caught  in  a  storm  among  the  hills.     Ti 
enrollment  was  two  hundred  and  forty  mei 
bers.     Cannot  these  figures  be  doubled 
the  coming  meeting?    As  the  year  date 
reversed,  '68  changing  to  '86,  so  to  doul 
or  treble  the  enrollment,  240  changing 
480  or  720,  would  be  another  pleasant  tri< 
of  the  figures.     The  following  is  the 
gramme  of   the  meeting  as   thus   far 
nounced  by  the  Executive  Committee : 
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PROGRAMME  OF  MEETING. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  6tH. 

lO  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — ^J.  O.  Knauss,  Supt.  Lehigh 
county;  L.  B.  Landis,  City  Supt.,  Allentown;  Hon. 
W.  K.  Ruhe,  Mayor  of  Allentown. 

Responst — R  F.  Hoffecker,  Supt.  of  Montgomery 
county,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Inaugural  Address — Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent. 

1:30  P.  M. — Defects  in  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Laws — Col.  D.  Brainard  Case,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of 
Bucks  county. 

Reading  Circles — H.  H.  Spayd,  Minersville,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 

8  p.  u.-Uses  of  (/gliness-Rev,  Jahu  DeWitt  Miller. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY    7TH. 

9  A.  M. — Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  selection  of  place  of  meeting,  and  transaction 
of  other  business. 

^'The  Normal  School  Again'— Tix.  G.  M.  Philips, 
Principal   State    Normal '  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Noetling, 
Bloomshurg,  Pa. 

The  Study  of  Birds  in  the  Public  Schools-^Vxoi,  E. 
L.  Kemp,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

7he  Education  Demanded  by  the  Times — Supt.  C. 
A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

1:30  P.  M. — Discipline  as  a  Factor  in  the  IVork  of 
the  School  Room — Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham. 

The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Fublic  School— 
Prof.  M.  H.  Richards,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

8  P.  M. — Exhibition  and  Class  Exercises  by  Indian 
Pupils  frini  the  Training  School  at  Carlisle. 

Drawings  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  8TH. 

9  A.  M. — Election  of  Officers. 

Primary  fK)r>&— Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn,  Garrett's 
Ford,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Watson,  Wiconisco, 
Pa. 

The  County  Institute — George  J.  Luckey,  City 
Supt.,  Pittsburg. 

Discussion  opened  by  George  W.  Twitmyer, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

1:30  p.  M. —  The  High  School  Question — Supt.  R. 
M.  Sireeter,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

Incidental  Teaching  in  Primary  Schools — Mrs. 
Hattie  Kemp,  Allegheny  City. 

General  Bttsiness. 

8  P.  M. — Brief  Addresses  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  ludge  Edwin  Albright,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  Supt.  G.  j.  Luckey,  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  and 
others. 

Memorial  Addresses. — Addresses  will  be  made  in 
memory  of  Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  by  Prof.  L  S. 
Gicst,  Wm.  H.  Dill,  late  Superintendent  of  Snyder 
county,  by  Supt.  Daniel  S.  Boyer  ;  and  C.  S.  Riddell, 
late  Superintendent  of  Lycoming  county,  by  Supt. 
Charles  Lose.  These  addresses  will  be  placed  on 
the  programme  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee. 


Musie — Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall,  of  Lancaster,  will  con- 
duct the  genera]  music  of  the  day  sessions.  Miss 
Jean  Glenn,  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  will  sing  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Miss  Helen  Boice,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  and  the  Choral  Union,  of  Allentown, 
on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Draiuing  Exhibit  will  embrace  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Spelling.  Geography,  History,  Industrial 
Work,  Cabinet  Collections  of  Minerals  and  Plants, 
Herbariums,  etc.  It  is  desirable  that  work  should  be 
contributed  from  the  schools  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 
All  grades  may  send  work. 

All  material  should  be  addressed  to  B.  F.  Abbott, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Allentown,  Pa., 
and  sent  not  later  than  June  30th. 

Hi'tels-—T\it  Hotel  Allen  and  the  American  Hotel 
will  each  entertain  members  of  the  Association  for 
$2  per  day;  their  regular  rates  are  $2.50  per  day. 
The  Snyder  House,  the  Merchants,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Cross  Keys  and  the  Eagle  Hotels  for  ^i  per 
day,  their  regular  rates  being  $1.50  per  day.  The 
price  at  other  hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  not  ex- 
ceed $1  per  day.  For  special  information  address 
Chairman  of  Reception  Committee,  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Bates,  Allentown,  Pa.,  with  whom  any  desired  ar- 
rangements as  to  rooms  can  be  made  in  advance. 

Excursions — An  excursion  to  New  York  City  has 
been  arranged  for  Friday,  July  9th.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  to  members  at  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  ^^1.90 
for  the  round  trip.  The  regular  fare  each  way  is 
^$2.75,  and  the  excursion  fare  $4.20.  Ample  time 
will  be  given  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  in 
and  near  the  city.  .\n  excursion  has  also  been  ar- 
ranged to  Glen  Onoko  for  the  same  day.  This  party 
will  stop  at  Slatington  for  a  visit  to  the  great  slate  in- 
dustries. Burgess  F.  J.  Stettler  and  committee  will 
meet  the  train  on  its  arrival.  An  hour  or  two  in 
charge  of  this  committee  will  afford  teachers  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  fare  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed $1  for  the  round  trip.  It  is  also  probable  that 
an  excursion  for  the  National  Association,  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  will  leave  Allentown  on  Thursday  evening 
or  Friday  morning.  Tickets  for  the  round  trip  will 
cost  about  332.  Those  desiring  to  visit  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  Alaska,  can  obtain 
very  favorable  excursion  rates  from  Topeka. 

Associafion  Bulletin — Send  a  one  cent  stamp  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  City  Super- 
intendent L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Association  Bulletin,  which  will  consist  of  twenty 
pages,  size  ten  by  fourteen  inches,  and  contain  pro- 
gramme, railroad  arrangements,  and  much  other  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  members. 

City,  Borough  and  County  Superintendents  are  re 
quested  to  see  that  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of 
their  sections  insert  proper  notices  of  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  Association.  All  friends  of  educa- 
tion are  cordially  invited.  There  are  prospects  for  a 
very  large  and  pleasant  meeting. 

R.  F.  Hoffecker, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 

RAILROAD   ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  named  railroads  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  at  low  rates,  on  presentation  of  orders  from 
the  undersigned,  which  must  be  secured  not  later 
than  July  2,  1886: 

United  railroads  of  N.  J.  Div.,  Penna.  R.  R.  and 

branches,  Phila.  &  Erie,  Phila.,  Wilmington  &  Bait. 

R.    R.,  Northern    Central,  Phila.   &    Reading  and 

branches,  N.  Penn.  and  branches.  Bound  Brook  Div. 

}  and  branches,  Germantown  &  Norristown  branches, 
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L6high  &  Sus.  Div.  and  branches,  Gettysburg  &  Har- 
risburg,  Cumberland  Valley,  Lehigh  Valley,  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  Wilmington  &  Northern,  Huntingdon 
&  Broad  Top,  and  N.  Y.,  L.  Erie  &  \V.,  and  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Those  wishing  to  pass  over  a\iy  of  the  following 
will  please  communicate  with  the  undersigned,  when 
full  instructions  will  be  given  by  return  mail,  on  or 
before  July  i,  1886: 

•  Perkiomen  R.  R.,  Phila.,  Newtown  &  N.  Y.,  Cata- 
sauqua  &  Fogelsville,  Erie  &  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg,  Chartiers 
Valley,  Del.  &  Hudson  Canal  Co. 

In  applying  for  orders,  state  clearly  the  number 
needed,  the  station  from  which  you  will  start,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  railroads  over  which  you  will  pass 
in  going  to  the  meeting.  Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly,  and  eticlose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Those  wishing  membership  tickets  will  please  give 
name  in  full,  address  and  county,  enclosing  one  dol- 
lar and  stamp. 

If  possible,  do  not  send  for  orders,  membership 
tickets,  or  for  any  information,  later  than  July  2, 1886. 
No  live  teacher  should  fail  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Association,  and  to  regularly  attend  its  sessions. 
Therefore,  come  and  encourage  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  great  work  of  education.     Address, 
rj.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Ticket  Agents 
Germaniovm,  Pa, 


THE  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


DUR^ING  the  past  month  we  have  been 
much  interested  in  visiting  the  Soldiers* 
Orphan  Schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  personally  conduct- 
ing their  annual  examinations,  assisted  at 
the  several  schools  by  City  and  County  Su- 
perintendents, by  Grand  Army  officials,  and 
by  clergj'men  and  other  residents  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  at  these  exam- 
inations has  this  year  been  unusually  large, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  recent  notoriety  that 
has  been  given  these  schools  through  gross 
misrepresentation  of  their  condition  and 
management.  The  public  wished  to  know  for 
themselves;  they  have  come  to  see;  and 
everywhere  we  have  heard  but  one  senti- 
ment— that  good  schools  doing  a  good  work 
have  been  wantonly  assailed  and  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  children,  which 
the  assailants  of  the  schools,  in  their  first  at- 
tack, pronounced  to  be  of  exceedingly  low, 
cheap  grade,  we  are  assured  by  Superinten- 
dents who  have  taken  part  in  the  examina- 
tions that  the  Orphan  Schools  are,  both  in 
their  primary  and  advanced  grades,  among 
the  very  best  in  the  counties  where  they  are 
located.  And  there  are  valid  reasons,  such 
as  must  commend  themselves  to  the  intelli- 
gent educator,  why  this  should  be  the  case  ; 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 


children  are  always  present  and  constaotif 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  their 
teachers.  Let  these  teachers  be  competent 
and  earnest — ^as  we  know  them  to  be — and 
the  result  is  assured. 

The  branches  of  study  pursued  are  those  of 
the  common  schools.  Some  of  the  advanced 
classes  take  up  algebra;  and  in  these  classes, 
m  some  of  the  schools,  there  are  ambitions 
pupils  who,  in  preparing  for  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  classical  colleges,  pursue  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  special 
instruction  of  the  Manager  or  the  leading 
teacher. 

The  boys  and  girls  at  the  different  schools 
have  entirely  separate  buildings,  or  wings  of 
buildings,  playgrounds,  dormitories  and 
management — meeting  together  only  in  the 
recitation  rooms,  where  again  the  sexes  oc- 
cupy different  parts  of  the  room.  They  arc 
separate  also  at  their  meals,  coming  in  and 
going  out  separately.  Co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  their  school-room  instruction  and  in- 
class-work  in  the  different  grades  has  always 
been  regarded  the  proper  policy  of  manage- 
ment here,  as  it  is  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  and  elsewhere  in  the  more  than 
twenty  thousand  public  schools  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  very  few  exceptions  to 
be  found  in  the  advanced  grades  of  the  larger 
cities. 

The  clergy  of  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
case  of  each  school,  were  present  and  gave 
expression,  in  public  remarks,  to  their  great 
satisfaction  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
schools  of  which  they  have  personal  knowl- 
edge through  their  Sunday  School,  chapel, 
and  other  stated  or  special  exercises. 

In  all  the  schools  during  the  examinations 
there  were  frequent  ex'^rcises  in  vocal  music 
in  which  all  the  children  participated.  The 
singing  was  good,  and  a  very  enjoyable  feature 
of  the  occasion — ^both  secular  songs  and 
hymns  being  sung,  mostly  without  reference 
to  books  for  the  words. 

The  life  of  the  schools  is  certainly  good  for 
the  children,  if  one  may  judge  from  their 
pleasant  faces,  their  look  of  health,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  almost  no  sickness  what- 
ever among  them — in  certain  schools  not  a 
child  absent  from  the  examinations.  Their 
robust,  healthful,  vigorous  appearance  was 
the  subject  of  universal  remark.  It  was 
simply  astonishing  to  visitors  who  had  been 
reading  John  Norris's  associated  press  de- 
spatches of  the  various  Dotheboys  Halls 
which  he  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  !  The  unanimous  conclusion  of  vis- 
itors present  at  each  school  seemed  to  be 
that  //  at  least  did  not  answer  to  the  Pec^i 
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descriptions. ,  Especially  was  this  the  case 
at  Chester  Springs,  one  of  the  very  best 
schools  in  the  State,  which  this  reporter 
without  a  conscience  declared  a  ^''HeH-hoUy^ 
Reiterating  his  elegant  phrase  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  a 
second  and  third  time  with  violent  empha- 
sis. We  may  add  that  it  is  this  Chester 
Springs  school  that  Dr.  Wickersham,  in  his 
recent  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, selects  as  the  representative  Orphan 
School  of  the  State. 

We  have  never  been  more  impressed  than 
during  our  recent  visitation,  at  this  delight- 
ful season,  with  the  eligible  location  and  the 
very  attractive  natural  surroundings  of 
mpst  of  the  Orphan  Schools.  The  build- 
ings themselves  in  most  cases  and  in  many 
respects  could  be  greatly  improved,  but  they 
are  comfortable  and  their  general  appear- 
ance is  pleasant,  the  Spring  being  the  time 
for  whitewashing,  repainting,  repairing,  etc. 
The  gardens  and  flower-beds  fire  also  well- 
kept  and  blooming.  The  commanding  sites 
of  the  Jumonville  school,  at  Dunbar  Camp, 
three  miles  from  Uniontown,  Fayette  county, 
whose  broad  outlook  includes  hundred?  of 
square  miles  in  south-western  Pennsylvania; 
and  those  of  Dayton,  in  Armstrong  county, 
and  Harford,  in  Susquehanna  county — each 
of  which  overlooks  a  wide  and  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  rolling  hills  and  valleys — make 
these  schools  especially  noteworthy  for  loca- 
tion. None  more  absolutely  retired  could 
be  sought,  nor  any  more  healthful  found,  in 
Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  health- 
fulness  be  taken  as  the  test  of  proper  location 
the  schools  approve  themselves ;  for  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  their  death-rate  has  been 
little  more  than  half  that  of  children  of  like 
ages  in  the  outside  world. 


OF  PARENTAL  DUTIES. 


PARENTS  and  teachers  are  joint-guar- 
dians of  youth.  They  deal  with  the 
future  man  and  woman  in  the  plastic  stage 
of  existence.  Their  influence  upon  any 
generation  cannot  easily  be  overrated,  but 
upon  reflection  it  is  plain  that  the  work  of 
parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  confined  to 
a  single  generation.  Such  as  do  the  work 
of  the  world  to-day  are  essentially  what  those 
who  had  charge  of  them  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives  made  them,  ^nd 
they  in  their  turn  will  conceive  of  what  men 
and  women  should  be  by  what  they  are  them- 
selves. 

Forty  years  ago  school  privileges  were  not 


equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  this 
time.  Outside  of  populous  towns  the  school 
terra  was  brief.  But  even  then  parents 
recognized  the  need  of  education.  As  the 
time  devoted  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
*'  three  R*s  **  in  any  year  was  scant,  parents 
took  great  interest  in  the  schools  and  were 
anxious  that  their  children  should  make  the 
most  of  their  privileges.  Practically  speak- 
ing, in  many  sections,  education  was  then 
compulsory.  A  day  lost  from  the  term  was 
always  regretted.  The  parents  made  cotn- 
mon  cause  with  the  teacher  of  their  children. 
The  joint-guardianship  was  recognized  by 
each,  and  the  conscientious  teacher  found 
his  or  her  best  aid  in  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents. 

In  those  early  days  the  parents  did  not 
abdicate  when  the  teacher  made  his  advent. 
On  the  contrary  they  became  still  more 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
co-workers.  They  studied  the  teacher 
closely,  estimating  his  or  her  value  according 
to  the  interest  displayed.  They  might  have 
ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  their  children,  since  they  had  provided 
them  with  a  teacher  whose  business  it  was  to 
expand  their  plastic  minds  and  mould  their 
characters.  But  as  a  fact  the  parents  did 
not  abandon  the  charge  of  their  children. 
They  watched  them  with  ever-increasing 
interest,  and  were  quick  to  note  every  step 
of  progress.  Naturally  the  4eacher  felt  the 
responsibility  thus  imposed.  He  was  always 
aware  that  the  parents  of  his  pupils  were 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  judpniient.  He  was 
aware  that  judgment  in  this  case  extended  to 
his  own  work.  If  a  child  seemed  to  remain 
stationary,  the  fact  was  noted  by  the  intelli- 
gent parents,  who  at  once  conferred  with  the 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  made 
remarkable  progress,  the  teacher  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  parents,  and  in  that  ^hy 
was  made  to  feel  that  his  labors  were  appre- 
ciated in  the  right  quarter. 

It  was  then  the  fashion  to  let  children 
know  that  the  conscientious  teacher  stood 
next  to  the  parents,  not  only  in  authority 
but  also  in  dignity.  It  was  not  the  fashion 
for  children  to  feel  that  in  any  case  of  dis- 
agreement their  parents  would,  of  course, 
sustain  them  and  condemn  the  teacher. 
Ex-parte  trials  and  judgments  were  infre- 
quent. Complaints  of  the  teacher  were  fol- 
lowed by  conference  with  the  accused,  and 
children  were  made  to  feel  that  the  joint 
guardianship  was  very  real  and  practical. 
And  they  Were  taught  to  treat  the  teacher 
with  deference.  In  New  England  there  were 
three  persons  to  whom  obedience  was  due — 
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the  parson,  the  teacher,  and  the  'squire. 
The  parents  expected  the  teacher  to  give 
instruction  in  manners  in  addition  to  the 
common  text-book  branches.  Thus  there 
grew  up  among  parents,  teachers,  and  chil- 
dren, a  mutual  understanding  that  often  be- 
came as  potential  in  the  business  of  educating 
as  was  the  acquired  knowledge  the  teacher 
was  engaged  to  impart.  Children  recognized 
the  pact  between  parents  and  teacher.  But 
of  course  their  respect  for  the  teacher  de- 
pended upon  the  respect  they  had  for  their 
parents.  A  teacher  was  quick  to  recognize 
pupils  who  enjoyed  good  home  training. 
The  line  was  distinctly  drawn.  They  like- 
wise knew — none  better— *he  exact  degree 
of  interest  taken  by  parents  in  the  progress 
of  their  children.  Where  the  interest  taken 
was  very  little  the  labors  of  the  teacher  were 
much  increased,  and  naturally.  For  a  child 
cannot  be  deceived  as  respects  the  interest 
felt  in  its  progress  by  its  parents.  If  the 
parents  seem  to  care  very  little,  the  child 
inevitably  becomes  listless  and  careless,  and 
good  work  is  then  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not 
impossible. 

So  vital  was  education  regarded  in  some 
regions  forty  years  ago,  that  the  matter  of 
selecting  trustees,  or  directors  of  schools, 
was  laid  deeply  to  heart  by  parents.  It  was 
not  often  that  an  ignorant  man  was  selected. 
It  was  infrequent  that  an  immoral  or  irre- 
ligious man  was  selected.  In  some  States 
political  affiliation  was  never  considered 
farther  than  to  recognize  men  of  all  affilia- 
tions in  the  Board.  The  selection  of  teach- 
ers was  made  with  great  care,  and  when  one 
came  before  the  Board  he  was  told  that  in 
all  just  actions  he  would  be  sustained  not 
only  by  the  Board,  but  by  the  parents.  He 
was  made  to  feel  that  the  interest  of  his 
patrons  did  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
mere  act  of  hiring  him  to  teach.  Thus 
cheered  and  sustained  by  generous  recogni- 
tion and  good  conscience,  the  old-fashioned 
teacher  did  remarkably  good  work  with 
quite  inferior  appliances. 

Like  causes  produce  like  results ;  and  with 
the  vigilant  co-operation  and  judicious  sym- 
pathy of  the  present  generation  of  parents, 
teachers  of  the  present  day  can  move  forward 
in  the  path  of  professional  duty,  buoyant 
with  hope,  and  conscious  of  the  ability  to 
mould  character  and  influence  mind,  that 
will  be  felt  as  a  power  in  the  world's  work 
when  their  pupils  have  become  mature  men 
and  women,  and  they  themselves  are  ap- 
proaching the  mellow  sunset  of  life,  clear  in 
conscience  and  contented  with  achievement. 

But  alas !  for  the  teacher  and  the  school, 


when  directors  are  careless  and  parents  in- 
different !  Yet  even  these  heavy  draw  backs 
should  only  inspire  the  true  teacher  to  more 
unflagging  zeal,  and  more  self-sacrificing 
efforts  to  lift  his  pupils  into  the  transform- 
ing light  of  mental  culture,  good  morals,  and 
well-bred  deportment.  Duty  thus  faithfully 
performed  will,  in  the  final  outcome,  bring 
its  own  exceeding  rich  reward. 


OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 


THE  beginning  of  a  new  school  year 
brings  freshly  into  view  the  oj^erativc 
forces  that  are  to  make  it  a  year  of  progress, 
or  of  unfruitful  inaction,  according  to  the 
sympathetic  good  judgment  and  energy  dis- 
played, or  the  languid  and  'hindering  indif- 
ference that  may,  in  some  instances,  char- 
acterize the  performance  of  official  duty; 
the  former  to  be  welcomed  as  all  nature 
hails  the  revivifying  influence  of  the  vernal 
sun — the  latter  to  be  deprecated  and  de- 
plored in  the  educational  world,  as  untimely 
frosts  and  withering  droughts  are  dreaded 
in  the  domain  of  the  agriculturist. 

Down  at  the  bed-rock  foundation  of  oar 
comprehensive  school  system,  do  we  find 
the  most  powerful  agency  in  it — the  School 
Directors !  Clothed  with  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  power  embodied  in  our  school 
laws,  without  their  affirmative  action  noth- 
ing can  be  done ;  with  their  enlightened  and 
zealous  co-operation,  in  the  spirit  and  to  the 
full  letter  of  the  law  creating  their 'office  and 
defining  its  ample  powers,  everything,  al- 
most, can  be  done  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  that  parental 
yearnings  and  the  most  fervid  patriotism 
could  desire. 

What  those  powers  rightly  exercised  hairt* 
achieved,  let  the  educational  chart  of  the 
Commonwealth  abundantly  testify.  All 
over  our  diversified  territory,  throughout 
all  our  borders.  Directors  and  Controllers 
have  provided  school  accommodations  for 
nearly  one  million  pupils,  and  erected  school 
houses  to  the  value  of  more  than  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  some  of  them  monu- 
mental in  design  and  completeness  of  adap- 
tation. They  raised  the  money  and  bought 
the  ground  and  built  the  houses.  They  buy 
the  furniture  and  fuel  and  fixtures.  They 
grade  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the  course 
and  range  of  studies  above  the  minimum 
fixed  by  law.  They  employ  the  teachers, 
and  fix  their  salaries,  and  pay  the  stipulated 
compensation.  They  admit  and  dismiss 
pupils,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  govern- 
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ing  authority  under  which  the  management 
and  discipline  of  the  schools  is  maintained. 
They  elect  the  county  and  local  superinten- 
dents, and  thus  determine,  at  long  range, 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  professional 
supervision  of  the  schools,  without  surren- 
dering, though  often  neglecting,  their  own 
right  and  duty  of  visitation  also. 

These  comprehensive  and  strong  official 
powers  impose  great  responsibility,  but  in 
corresponding  degree  afford  magnificent  op- 
portunities for  public-spirited  and  conscien- 
tious men  to  unite  in  organized  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  further  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  thus  strengthen  our  free 
institutions,  and  benefit  and  bless,  as  large- 
hearted  public  benefactors,  their  own  neigh- 
borhood and  the  community  at  large. 
Every  man  owes  a  duty  to  society  in  his  day 
and  generation,  and  in  few  positions  can 
more  unobtrusive  but  far-reaching  good  be 
done  than  in  the  office  of  School  Director. 

It  is  a  ^reat  trust  I  And  the  success 
achieved  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  fidelity  with  which  the  duties 
of  this  high  post  of  honor  are  discharged. 
What  a  tribute  to  the  multitudes  of  our  best 
citizens,  in  every  walk  and  vocation  in  life, 
who  have  .worthily  filled  the  office  of  School 
Director  *Mn  the  years  that  have  gone  on 
before,*'  is  the  immense  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  the  first  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful beginning,  fifty-two  years  ago !  and  what 
a  roll  of  honor  the  catalogue  of  their  indi- 
vidual names  would  make,  accompanied  by 
even  brief  mention  of  the  special  and  some- 
times conspicuous  service  each  one  has  ren- 
dered !  Local  historians  should  not  forget 
to  trace  out  and  note  the  school  men  and 
measures  that  year  by  year  have  been  mould- 
ing the  age,  elevating  society,  and  widening  | 
the  mental  horizon  of  the  generations  that 
follow  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  their  prede- 
cessors. They  are  one  element  in  historical 
development  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded. 

There  are  incentives  to  duty  now- a  days, 
and  rewards  for  its  performance,  that  did  not 
exist  in  former  years,  and  that  lend  to  school 
work  and  oversight  an  attractiveness  and 
interest  that  was  formerly  unknown.  There 
are  social  features  and  influences  attending 
school  work  now  that  brighten  the  toil, 
soften  the  drudgery,  and  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all  participants  in  the  common  efforts  for 
the  common  good.  County  and  local  in- 
stitutes, and  school  examinations  and  arbor 
days,  bring  to  the  aid  of  Directors  and 
teachers  the  weight  of  parental  approval, 
the  joyousness  of  happy  school  children, 


and  the  plaudits  of  an  interested  public. 
** Directors*  day**  has  become  an  estab- 
lis^ied  institution,  at  these  "feasts  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,*'  and  Directors  find  them- 
selves honored  guests,  as  well  as  a  positive 
influence  on  such  occasions,  and  cannot  but 
see  more  clearly  and  realize  more  fully  the 
possibilities  for  the  schools  that  lie  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  how  weighty  is  their 
own  responsibility  for  what  can  and  ought 
to  be  accomplished,  and  that  should  be  a 
stimulus  and  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  aid  in 
achievmg. 

We  have  written  thus  far  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  subject,  of  the  good  work  well 
done  by  good  Directors,  who  believed  in  the 
cause  and  did  whatever  lay  in  their  power, 
from  time  to  time,  to  promote  it.  They 
should  be  held  in  special  honor,  wherever 
found,  by  the  communities  which  they 
serve.  We  know  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  not  so  commendable,  and  the 
reverse  of  inspiring.  Over  such  an  extent 
of  territory,  under  such  diversified  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  differences  of  popu- 
lation and  antecedents,  all  progress  can  not 
be  equal,  and  Directors  will  sometimes  be 
found  who  do  not  "magnify  their  office*' 
or  realize  its  worth,  and  some  even  willing 
to  use  its  power  to  retard  or  defeat  the  very 
objects  for  which  it  was  created.  If  such 
Directors  can  be  elected,  and  really  repre- 
sent their  constituents,  and  they  do  not  be- 
come interested  in  the  schools  by  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  the  situation  cannot  be 
regarded  in  their  case  as  very  encouraging, 
especially  if  a  majority  of  the  Board  should 
be  of  their  way  of  thinking. 

But  for  men  of  a  different  stamp,  we  can 
offer  no  better  example  than  that  of  a  plain 
practical  German  citizen  in  a  school  district 
mostly  composed  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, who  was,  unexpectedly  to  himself, 
elected  School  Director.  When  receiving 
his  certificate,  he  carefully  read  it  over. 
"Well,**  said  he,  "I  did  not  seek  the  office, 
but  as  they  have  elected  me,  I  will  do  my 
whole  duty,  and  try  to  make  good  schools, 
if  we  can  get  money  enough  to  do  it.  And 
then  when  my  time  is  out,  if  the  people 
don*t  like  my  way,  they  can  put  somebody 
else  in  my  place !  * '  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  was  an  educational  success.  If 
every  School  Director  would  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  enter  upon  his  duties 
with  the  same  Teutonic  pluck  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  progressive  school  districts 
would  be  pushed  forward  still  more  rapidly, 
and  backward  districts  be  revolutionized  m 
a  single  year.     Why  noi  do  it? 
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OR  DAY  AT  LANCASTER. 

r'j3>I>RESSES  BY  REV.  MR.  HARK  AND  STATE 
gV  SUPT.  HIGBEE. 

THE  extent  of  the  Arbor  Day  observance 
throughout  the  State  has  been    highly 
"^j^BnCouraginfT.     In  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
\  the  country  district  schools,  trees  were 
lOUght  of  and  talked  of  everywhere.    They 
^'jwere   planted  also  in  great  variety  and  by 
,  ."thousands.     Nearest  home  is  Lancaster  ;  and 
^  tji^cc  can  perhaps  be   profitably   occupied 
^t}<w{t1i  some   account  of  what  was  said  and 
f  done   at    the    High   School,  and    at    other 
J  'Reboots  of  the  city  on  that  occasion,  certainly 
f -owe  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of 
tbe  most  profitable,  In  the  round  of  the  year. 

AT  THE  WARD   SCHOOLS. 

The  exercises  at  the  New  Street  schools 
*ere  held  in  Miss  Baker's  room,  at  half  past 
I  nine  o'clock.  The  room  was  tastefully  decor- 
ated with  blooming  plants,  cut  flowers,  ever- 
ftreens  and  flags.  The  American  flag  fluttered 
from  the  trees  planted  by  the  scholars  last 
year  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wick- 
enham,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle.  The  tree  planted  on  this  occasion 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Buehrle  and  named 
in  honor  of  Phcebe  and  Alice  Gary,  and 
the  selections  at  the  entertainment  were 
largely  from  the  writings  of  these  gifted 
ladies  Each  pupil  also  took  a  tree  home  to 
be  planted  there  during  the  day. 

At  the  South  Prince  Street  schools,  a 
number  of  vines  were  planted  by  the  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  Misses  Neeper, 
Falck  KaufTman  and  Zecher,  and  at  three 
o'clock,  all  the  pupils  gathered  into  Miss 
Keeper's  school,  where  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  given,  the  visitors  present  in- 
ctudmg  parents  and  directors.  The  music 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Kevinski,  who 
played  accompaniments  on  the  violin  and 
Miss  Cogleyon  the  cornet. 

At  the  Lemon  Street  schools.  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
vines.  The  boys,  under  instructions,  dug 
the  holes  and  planted  the  trees,  but  had  no 
literary  exercises.  The  pupils  reported  to 
their  teachers,  as  having  planted  at  home, 
vines,  trees  and  shrubs,  to  the  number  of 
about  250,  of  which  the  boys  in  the  gram- 
mar school  alone  planted  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

AT  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  chief  programme  of  the  day  was  at 
the  High  School.     The  street  front  of  the 


building  was  hands 
boys,  of  their  own 
the  ground  floor  to  1 
a  large  flag  was  hun^ 

interior  decorations  were  mainly  blooming 
plants  in  the  girls'  study  hall  where  the  ex- 
ercises were  held.  Immediately  before  the 
noon  recess,  Mr.  Daniel  Smeych,  an  enthu- 
siastic nurseryman,  distributed  nearly  two 
hundred  fruit  trees,  including  many  choice 
varieties  of  apple,  cherry,  pear,  apricot, 
peach,  gage  and  quince  trees,  grape  vines 
and  honeysuckles.  Each  boy  in  the  High 
School  and  many  of  the  girls  marked  the 
day  by  planting  a  tree.  These  trees  were 
paid  for  by  individual  pupils  when  special 
choice  was  made  of  high-priced  trees,  bat 
mainly  from  a  fund  raised  among  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  This  has  been  the  third 
year  of  such  distribution  and  planting.  Only 
a  few  shade  trees  were  planted  in  the  High 
School  grounds,  which  were  well  stocked  a 
year  ago ;  but  a  row  of  maples  were  planted 
along  the  curb  on  the  Mulberry  street  front 
of  the  school  lot. 

At  two  o'clock  the  building  was  crowded, 
many  persons  being  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  music,  which  was  a  special 
feature  of  the  programme,  was  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Carl  Malz.  The  choruses, 
the  four  parts  being  carried  throughout, 
were  admirably  sung,  and  the  instrumental 
numbers  were  also  much  enjoyed,  the  girls 
who  played  the  violin  being  especially  com- 
mended. An  unusually  large  percentage  of 
the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  now 
under  sptecial  instruction  upon  different 
musical  instruments. 

The  following  report  of  the  formal  address 
of  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark  and  the  remarks  of 
I  State  Superintendent  Higbee  will  be  matter 
of  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  Tht 
Journal : 

OUR    BROTHERS — THE  TREES. 

Our  greatest  poet  and  special  celebrant  of  the 
trees,  James  Russell  Lowell,  says : 

"  I  care  not  liow  men  Irace  Iheit  anccMry, 
To  ape  or  Adem  ;   let  them  please  their  whim; 
But  I  in  June  am  midway  lo  believe 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors. 
Such  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  (be  race. 
Such  mutual  recognition  vaguely  sweel 
There  is  between  uB." 
And  though  Ihis  is  "  mere  poetry,"  it  is  just 
therein  I  find  the  highest  warrant  of  its  truth. 
For  while  poets  may  not  be,  as  Mrs.  Browning 
calls  them,  "the  only  truth -tellers."  it  is  cm- 
tainly  a  fact  that  they  often  reach  by  their  keen 
spiritual  insight,  piercing  through  the  mere  ma- 
teria! semblance  of  things,  truths  that  are  hidden 
to  the  grosser  senses  of  man,  or  are  only  dis- 
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covered  long  after,  by  the  laborious  process  of 
reasoning  and  demonstration. 

So  there  is  a  real  truth  touched  by  Lowell  in 
the  lines  I  have  quoted.  There  is  a  genuine 
relationship,  a  true  kinship,  between  the  trees 
and  man.  Not  only  have  they  the  same  Heav- 
enly Parent  as  we,  but  the  same  general  laws  of 
life  govern  the  existence  of  both.  What  though 
human  life  is  vastly  more  complicated,  and  its 
organs  far  more  refined  and  intricate,  so  that  its 
manifestations  are  infinitely  varied;  and  what 
though  to  our  natural  life  there  has  been  added 
also  a  higher,  eternal  souMife  which  the  tree 
can  never  reach — this  is  not  a  destruction  or 
denial  of  the  common  life-basis  of  both,  the  or- 
iginal, fundamental  bond  of  vitality  that  binds 
them  together,  but  only  a  proof  that  man,  the 
heavenly  Father's  younger  son,  has  had  added 
unto  him  gifts  and  favors  over  and  above  any 
vouchsafed  unto  his  elder  brethren. 

And  yet  J  sometimes  feel  as  if  many  of  those 
^fts  even,  which  man  prizes  most  highly  and 
boasts  of  as  his  peculiar  property,  he  but  shares 
with  the  trees.  At  least  these  have  something 
like  a  premonition  of  possessing  the  same.  They 
may  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotions  thai  swell 
in  the  human  breast ;  but  they  certainly  indulge 
in  expressions  such  as  in  man  would  be  ascribed 
to  joy  or  grief,  to  anger,  affection,  mirth,  or  pain. 
"Who,  when  the  tempest  tore  through  them,  beat 
them  and  stripped  them  of  their  leaves  and  ten- 
der twigs — who  has  not  heard  them  groaning  in 
anguish,  and  shrieking  with  rage,  or  roaring 
their  defiance  to  the  storm  ?  Who,  in  the  tender 
season  of  the  early  springtime,  has  not  noticed 
the  swelling  of  their  arteries  and  veins  as  with 
pent-up  passion;  the  filling  of  their  buds  with  long- 
ing and  yearning ;  their  coquettish  nodding  and 
bowing  to  one  another;  stretching  out  their  arms 
as  to  embrace;  suffused  with  coy  blushes  even, 
while  ardent  they  exchange  their  tender  messages 
of  love,  and  pisses  sweet  and  fragrant  ?  I  have 
seen  in  the  autumn  woods  the  young  birches 
and  maples  romping  and  frolicking  together  like 
boys  just  free  from  school,  and  fairly  shouting 
and  screaming  in  their  wanton  mirth  as  the  Oc- 
tober winds  hustled  through  them  !  And  when 
in  the  bleak  winter  they  stand  shivering  with 
cold,  do  they  not  piteously  stretch  out  their  bare 
arms,  and,  plaintively  sobbing  and  sighing,  peti- 
tion the  sun  to  warm  them,  or  to  hasten  the  ad- 
vent of  the  better  life  of  spring  ?  These  are 
things  even  the  most  careless  observer  sees,  and 
the  dullest  can  understand.  There  are  yet  a 
multitude  of  subtler  signs,  of  private  conduct,  of 
whispered  words  and  language,  which  reveal 
to  us  sweet  mysteries  of  the  tree-world,  make 
known  to  us  truths  precious  and  beautiful,  and 
disclose  a  variety  of  character  and  distinctions  of 
individuality  among  the  trees,  well-nigh  as 
marked  as  those  among  men.  But  these  re- 
main closed  to  all  who  by  deep  sympathy  and 
love  have  not  entered  into  spiritual  union  with 
the  mystic  brotherhood  of  the  trees. 

Even  the  brightest  gifts  of  the  human  race, 
however,  have  only  come  to  it  through  the  ac- 
tive aid  and  unselfish  contributions  of  its  elder 
brothers,  the  trees.  It  was  they  who,  long  ere. 
man  was  born,  anticipating  his  advent  on  the 


earth,  prepared  the  air  and  soil  for  his  habita- 
tion, and  through  countless  centuries  stored  up 
vast  beds  of  material  for  his  future  heating  and 
lighting.  Aye,  and  when  at  length  the  younger 
brother-race  was  born,  it  was  the  elder  that  shel- 
tered him  against  the  storm  beneath  its  out- 
stretched arms;  protected  him,  perchance, 
against  many  a  foe  by  taking  him  up  in  its 
boughs ;  gave  him  of  its  own  leaves  and  fibre 
wherewith  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  of  its 
own  luscious  fruits  to  feed  him  withal.  Nor  has 
this  brotherly  devotion  ceased  or  diminished 
since  man  has  emerged  from  the  stage  of  feeble 
childhood,  and  grown  self-reliant  and  strong, 
even  more  able  and  strong  than  the  earlier 
born  race  itself.  Our  elder  brothers  still  supply 
well-nigh  our  every  want.  They  give  their  fruits 
as  freely  as  ever,  their  leaves  and  fibres  and 
bark  for  our  manufactures,  their  very  selves  to 
build  our  cities  and  bridges  and  railroads.  They 
still  lure  down  from  the  clouds  the  clear  water 
for  our  drink.  They  still  cleanse  the  atmosphere 
of  its  noxious  gases,  and  breathe  forth  for  us 
the  pure  essence  of  life,  making  existence  pos- 
sible for  us,  filling  the  earth  with  sweetness  and 
beauty. 

No,  the  trees  have  not  forgotten  their  kinship 
to  man,  but  man,  ungrateful,  is  proving  himself 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  their  faithfulness, 
Short-sighted  and  suicidal  is  his  unfraternal  in- 
gratitude. For  it  certainly  is  short-sighted  and 
suicidal,  the  way  in  which  we  are  acting  towards 
the  noble  tree- race.  Here  again  our  great  poet  of 
the  trees  has  proved  himself  a  truth-teller  in  hist 
exquisite  creation  of  Rhoecus.  Did  he  mean 
this  poem  as  a  parable  of  man  and  the  trees  ? 
If  you  have  never  read  it  as  such,  do  so  now, 
and  learn  the  lesson  taught  therein.  Rhoecus 
the  youth  goes  forth  into  the  forest ;  pityingly  he 
lifts  up  the  falling  trunk  of  a  giant  oak ;  then 
hears  a  voice,  soft  and  tender  as  the  whisper  of 
a  wind-harp,  "  Rhoecus !"  He  turns,  and  lo !  a 
dryad  stands  there,  fair  as  a  goddess  in  her 
naked  beauty.  She  is  the  dryad  of  that  up- 
lifted oak,  the  fair  spirit  of  the  tree,  and  she 
bids  him  make  some  request  of  her  which  she 
in  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  the  old  trunk 
will  grant  him. 

**  What  is  there  that  cau  satisfy 
The  endless  cravings  of  the  soul  but  love?'* 

He  asks  her  love.  She  grants  his  desire  if  an 
hour  before  the  setting  of  that  evening's  sun  he 
will  meet  her  again.  Returning  to  the  haunts 
of  men,  the  youth  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
selfish  occupations  of  his  kind,  the  quest  for  gold 
and  transient  pleasure.  The  sun  now  touches 
the  western  hills.  A  bee  comes  murmuring  to 
where  Rhoecus  is  gambling,  fiies  about  his 
head,  hums  in  his  ears,  as  if  to  tell  him  aught. 
He,  angered,  strikes  and  bruises  it,  when  away 
the  insect  speeds,  away  to  the  forest,  to  bring  its 
mistress  the  dryad  word  of  the  youth's  forgetful- 
ness,  thoughtless  cruelty  and  greed  of  gain,  all 
heedless  of  the  dryad's  claim  upon  him.  Sud- 
denly Rhoecus  bethinks  him  of  his  promise.  He 
hastens  forth  to  fulfill  it.  But,  alas !  the  sun  al- 
ready sinks  behind  the  hills,  and  gloom  and 
shadow  reign  alone  in  the  forest.    He  finds  the 
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old  oak  ;  but  no  dryad  form  is  there.  Yet  hears 
he  once  again  the  sweetly  sad  tones//*  Rhoecus !" 
— but  only  to  hear  that  voice,  quivering  with 
pain  and  grief,  tell  him  he  is  too  late.  The 
dryad's  love,  that  might  have  been  his,  can  now 
be  given  nevermore. 

**  We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes. 
We  ever  ask  an  undivided  love ; 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  nature's  works 
Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 
Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me  more." 

Such  is  the  story  of  Rhoecus,  Is  it  not  being 
enacted  over  again  in  the  world  to-day,  and  in 
our  country  in  particular?  Our  shortsighted 
greed  of  gain,  cutting  down  whole  forests 
every  day,  refusing  to  spare  even  the  grandest 
trees,  unwilling  to  plant  new  ones,  or  unwilling 
to  care  for  those  the  very  birds  and  insects, 
wiser  than  man,  plant  by  every  wayside,  is 
cutting  us  invariably  off  from  that  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  our  elder  brothers  without  which  the 
earth  must  become  a  desert,  and  life  thereon  a 
torment.  And  not  only  that — of  what  deep  en- 
joyment, what  heart- uplifting  communion  with 
Nature  and  love  of  her  varying  forms,  what  an 
essential  part  of  the  very  best  and  highest  in 
hfe  do  we  rob  ourselves  and  our  descendants  by 
treating  the  trees  as  only  so  much  dumb  wood, 
to  be  measured  by  the  cord  and  valued  in  dollars 
and  cents !  Not  only  does  this  wanton  destruc- 
tion turn  the  physical  world  into  a  waste  devoid 
of  beauty,  and  eventually  of  comfort  and  life 
itself,  but  the  inner  spiritual  world,  where  man 
and  the  dryads  hold  sweet  communion  and 
loving  intercourse,  where  the  souls  of  both  meet 
2Ls  true  brethren  and  together  weave  the  magic 
beauty  of  art  and  the  charming  truths  of  litera- 
ture— this  highest  sphere  of  human  activity,  how 
can  it  exist  if  the  trees  be  gone  from  the  earth, 
and  the  love  of  trees  from  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
No,  we  cannot  afford  it.  Let  us  call  a  halt  in 
the  ruthless  murder  of  our  brethren.  Let  us 
learn  the  lesson  of  Rhoecus,  and  act  thereon 
ere  it  be  too  late,  and  the  sun  of  our  opportunity 
be  forever  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills. 
Spare  the  trees ;  plant  trees  ;  love  the  trees  and 
care  for  them.  For  they  are  your  brethren, 
and  what  you  do  unto  them  will  return  unto 
you,  a  fourfold  blessing,  and  to  your  children's 
children. 

REPORT  BY  ONE"  OF  THE  GIRLS. 

One  of  the  girls  of  the  school,  a  few  days  later, 
wrote  the  following  as  her  recollection  of  Rev. 
Mr.  H ark's  address: 

"Although  this  [extract  from  Lowell  quoted] 
would,  by  most  people,  be  considered  mere 
poetry,  yet  it  has  been  said  by  some  one,  that 
poets  are  the  only  truth-tellers  in  the  world. 
Though  that  is  rather  too  strong,  yet  the  sym- 
pathy felt  for  truth  by  the  poetical  mind,  even 
though  often  portrayed  in  its  ideal  form,  creates 
a  sympathy  for  all  that  is  noble.  There  is  such 
a  close  connection  between  trees  and  human 
beings,  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  though 
they  were  our  elder  brothers — so  kind  they  are 
to  us,  and  so  wisely  has  God  adapted  them  to 
us.  And  yet  man  is  constantly  cutting  down 
trees  as  though  they  were  his  enemies,  in  utter 


disregard  of  the  offices  of  love  which  they  per 
form  for  him.  They  not  only  befriend  us  in  ex- 
haling life-giving  powers  for  man,  but  also  take 
into  their  tre^  natures  that  which  is  poisonous 
to  him.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  that  their 
closest  and  most  companionable  influence  is 
felt,  but  they  seem  to  sympathize  with  us.  and 
to  commune  with  man  as  surely  as  though  they 
had  an  audible  language.  It  is  only  man  who 
is  ungrateful,  and  only  to  thoughtful  minds  will 
the  reward  of  love  be  given.  The  story  of 
Rhoecus  is  that  of  a  young  man  who,  walking 
in  a  grove,  saw  a  fallen  oak  tree,  and  pitying 
it,  he  uplifted  its  gray  old  trunk,  and  turned  to 
go  away,  when  he  heard  a  voice  callmg  to  hsn, 
•  Rhoecus ! '  He  turned.  The  dryad  ol  the  oak 
tree  stood  before  him,  and  in  a  gentle  voice 
asked  him  what  she  might  do  to  show  her  deep 
gratitude.  Rhoecus  answered  that,  more  than 
all  things  else,  he  longed  for  love.  She  replied 
that  if  he  would  come  at  sunset,  he  should  liave 
his  wish.  He  promised  to  return,  but,  after 
meeting  some  of  his  companions,  became  so 
engaged  in  gambling  with  them,  that  he  quite 
forgot  the  oak  tree  until  he  saw  the  sun  almost 
gone  behind  the  hills.  Then  hastening  from 
the  city  to  the  woods,  he  reached  the  tree.  But 
by  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  he  lound  it  noth- 
ing but  an  old  stump  with  a  few  green  leaves. 
The  tree  then  murmured  veiy  lowly,  '  Rhoecus! 
Rhoecus !  1  can  not  give  thee  now  the  gift  1 
promised,  as  thou  hadst  forgotten  me.* 

"The  moral  of  this  beauuful  story  is  that  we 
forget  to  love  Nature  when  we  become  so  en- 
gaged in  worldly  affairs ;  and  that  it  is  only 
while  we  love  and  seek  her,  that  she  will  coni- 
mune  with  and  love  us.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  make  a  study  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  learn 
to  recognize  them  as  we  would  dear  friends,  but 
we  must  learn  to  love  them,  to  look  into  their 
full  meaning  and  their  lives,  and  then  and  only 
then,  can  we  feel  them  influence  ^  us,  as  they 
surely  will,  and  teach  us  to  hve  nearer  to  God, 
and  better  to  understand  His  kindness  for  all 
His  creatures." — Hannah  Whitson. 

REMARKS  OF  STATE  SUPT.  HIGBEE. 

During  the  past  year  much  good  was  accom- 
phshed  through  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
by  the  schools  of  the  State.  Not  only  in  the 
number  of  trees  planted  (over  50,000),  but  in 
the  wide-spread  interest  ai^kened  in  reference 
to  the  whole  subject  of  forestry. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
earth  has  been  covered  with  forests  t« 
some  good  purpose.  Probably  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  earth,  if  left  to  undisturbed  vegeta- 
uon,  would  in  time  be  covered  with  groves.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  obtain 
necessary  nourishment  without  clearing  the 
forest  and  opening  the  way  for  successful  agn- 
culture.  But  successful  agriculture  demands 
also  that  the  forest  should  not  t>e  destroyed^  but 
that  a  due  proportion  of  woodland  should  be 
preserved.  To  keep  the  soil  moist  and  pie- 
serve  the  permanent^flow  of  natural  springs,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  natural  supply  of  water  at  the 
sources  of  our  streams  and  rivers,  and  guard 
against  sudden  changes  fh>m  low  water  to  rag- 
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ng  floods,  and  the  destructive  power  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
forests  on  our  hills  and  mountains  and  in  our 
deep  valleys ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
rigid  laws  for  the  protection  of  forests  will  be 
required.  PubUc  sentiment  will  enforce  such 
laws,  when  once  fully  aroused. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  villages  and  boroughs 
and  cities  need  the  refreshment  and  beauty  of 
growing  trees.  They  need  avenues  overarched 
with  elms,  yards  shaded  with  maples  and  lin- 
dens, where  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  music  of 
winds  rusthng  through  myriad  leaves,  may  be 
heard.  They  need  extensive  parks,  also,  with 
shaded  walks  and  drives,  with  lawns  decked 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers, — blossomy  paths 
through  which  wearied  ones  may  loiter  and 
gain  renewed  strength  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Arbor  Day,  observed  from  year  to  year,  will 
accomplish  this,  and  the  results,  in  the  way  of 
social  economy  and  reflnement  will  be  incalcu- 
lable. Let  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  go 
forward;  let  public  sentiment  be  more  fully 
aroused ;  let  the  thousands  of  school  children 
speak  and  act  and  grow  up  into  an  earnest 
protest  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  our 
forests,  and  into  an  intelligent  love  for  land- 
scape gardening,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 


o 


OBITUARY. 


COUNTY  SUPT.  WILLIAM   H.  DILL. 

THE  death  of  Major  W.  H.  DUl,  County  Superin- 
tendent  of  Snyder  county,  which  occurred  May 
i;»c,  at  to  o'clock,  leaves  a  weary  void  in  the  educa- 
tional and  social  circles  of  the  county.  He  was  born 
in  Warwick,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1841. 
He  attended  the  Warwick  institute  until  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  when  he  entered  Rutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  over  which  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen  presided.  From  this  institution  he  graduated 
with  honors.  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  our 
country  was  agitated  with  the  civil  war,  and  a  sense 
of  duty  impelled  him  to  enter  its  service.  He  was 
one  ol  the  Hrst  volunteers  and  entered  the  service  as 
an  orderly  sergeant  in  the  124th  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 
After  the  memorable  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  United  States  Infantry 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  captain  and  then  to  major. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Warwick, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  then  went  to  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law;  but 
preferring  the  life  of  a  teacher,  he  apphed  to  a  New 
Vork  educational  agency,  and  heard  that  Mr.  D.  S. 
Boyer,  of  Freeburg,  desired  a  competent  instructor. 
A  correspondence  followed  which  resulted  in  an  en- 
gagement to  come  to  Freeburg,  where  he  arrived  in 
X^ebruary,  1867,  an  entire  stranger,  having  in  his  pos- 
session a  diploma  from  one  of  the  best  colleges,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  his  good  character,  and  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  evening  of  February  22,  he  appeared  before 
a  large  audience  in  the  Freeburg  Academy,  and  made 
his  hrst  address  to  a  Snyder  county  audience.  All 
were  captivated  by  his  personal  charms  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  was 
not  confined  to  Snyder  county.  His  numerous  ad- 
dresses before  Uterary  societies  and  college  com- 
mencements,   Sunday-school    celebrations,    and    at 


teachers'  institutes,  in  various  localiues  of  our  State, 
and  in  other  States,  have  added  to  his  popularity 
abroad.  After  his  arrival  in  Freeburg,  professorships 
in  colleges,  normal  schools  and  high  schools,  were 
ofiered  to  him,  all  of  which  he  declined,  preferring 
to  remain  with  the  people  of  Snyder  county,  to  whom 
he  had  become  strongly  attached.  In  May,  1S84,  he 
was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  During  his  term  he  proved  himself  "  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place;"  even  after  disease  had 
wasted  his  strength,  he  was  constantly  concerned 
about  his  official  duties.  He  went  into  the  office 
with  clean  hands  and  an  enlightened  understanding, 
performing  his  official  duties  with  great  Hdehty. 
During  his  term  he  conducted  two  six  weeks'  ses- 
sions of  free  normal  instruction.  Each  term  was  at- 
tended by  from  115  to  125  teachers — more  than 
there  are  schools  in  the  county.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming manners,  and  smooth  and  even  temper,  for- 
bade him  to  speak  ill  of  any  one.  He  never  shirked 
a  task,  no  matter  how  tedious  and  irksome  it  proved 
to  be,  but  always  bore  up  under  the  duty,  and  exhib- 
ited the  same  degree  of  Christian  courage  and  forti- 
tude shown  in  his  last  illness. 

Never,  within  the  history  of  this  county,  have  so 
many  of  its  citizens  assembled  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  felU)w- 
citizen.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  1500  per- 
sons passed  through  his  residence  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  peaceful  and  kindly  face  that  bore  in  death  no 
trace  of  months  of  patient  suffiiring.  After  the 
funeral  at  the  cemetery,  where  the  chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Army  Post  read  the  burial  service  of  the  Order, 
the  procession  returned  to  the  church  where  the 
funeral  services  were  held.  In  the  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock  there  was  a  memorial  meeting  in  the  church. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  deepest  sympatliy 
prevailed.  Rev.  A.  H.  Spangler  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Boyer,  secre- 
tary. A.  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Sellinsgrove,  spoke  of 
the  many  noble  acts  of  Major  Dili,  said  he  had 
known  him  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  often  been 
impressed  by  his  eloquence.  He  suggested  the  pro- 
priety oi  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Prof. 
F.  Ream,  Superintendent  of  Montour  county,  spoke 
of  the  pleasant  relations  existing  between  himself  and 
Major  Dill.  Mr.  Willis,  of  West  Perry,  made  feel- 
ing remarks  on  the  death  of  their  superintendent. 
W.  H.  Moyer  referred  to  the  great  ability  of  Major 
Dill,  having  known  him  intimately  for  many  years. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Nip]>le  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. On  motion  of  Rev.  J,  M.  Wampole,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  those  assembled  form 
themselves  into  a  Major  W.  H.  Dill  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of 
the  association:  President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Nipple;  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  D.  S.  Boyer;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Moyer;  Treasurer,  Edward  Bassier.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  committees  appointed  by  the  G.  A. 
R.,  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  S.  of 
v.,  the  members  of  the  Snyder  county  bar,  the 
teachers  of  Snyder  county,  and  the  committees 
in  neighboring  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Major.  W . 
H.  Dill.  The  following  were  appointed  as  commit- 
tees to  represent  the  neighboring  counties  and  co-op- 
erate with  the  resident  committee:  Superintendent 
Ream,  of  Montour  \  Superintendent  Johnson,  Union; 
Superintendent  Wolverton,  Northumberland ;  Super- 
intendent Auman,  and  Rev.  Spangler,  Juniata ;  Super- 
intendent Owens,  Mifflin;  M.  L.  Erlenmeyer,  Perry, 
I   and  H.  S.  Stager,  of  Philadelphia.  D.  s.  B. 
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THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Tuesday^  June  isl,  9  a.  m, 

Edinboro'  :  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Supt.  S.  H. 
McCleery,  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Sturdevant. 

Tuesday,  June  Zth,  9  a.  m, 

KuTZTOWN :  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  Supt.  Geo.  W. 
Weiss,  and  Supt.  T.  M.  Balliet. 

Mansfield  :  Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  Supt.  Geo. 
W.  Ryan,  and  Supt.  M.  F.  Cass. 

Bloomsburg  :  Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  Supt.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  and  Supt.  W.  L.  Owens. 

Tuesday,  June  i^th,g  a,  m. 

West  Chester  :  Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt. 
A.  B.  Stewart,  and  Supt.  Miss  TiUie  S.  Booz. 

Lock  Haven  :  Prot.  D.  J.  Waller,  Supt.  Geo. 
R.  Dixon,  and  Supt.  John  A.  Robb. 

California  :  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Supt.  Geo.  A. 
Spindler,  and  Supt.  R,  V.  Ritenour. 

Tuesday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m. 

Shifpensburg  :  Prof.  T.  B.  Noss,  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  and  Supt.  J.  F.  Barton. 

MiLLERSViLLE :  Prof.  L.  H.  Durling,  Supt. 
M.  J.  Brecht,  and  Supt.  J.  T.  Nitrauer. 

Tuesday,  June  2^th,  9  a,  m, 

Indiana  :  Prof.  D.  C.  Thomas,  Supt.  W.  A. 
Cochran,  and  Supt.  G.  C.  Stockdill. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal  School 
Distncts  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations in  their  respective  districts.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  paid 
by  the  State.  No  one  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  can  be  absent  without  securing  the 
services  of  another  person,  of  the  same  class,  to 
take  the  place  of  his  own,  and  all  such  changes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  student  must  receive  four  affirma- 
tive votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate.  The 
following  rules  concerning  the  examinations  will 
be  in  force : 

1.  The  examination  must  be  strictly  private, 
no  person  being  admitted  except  the  members 
of  the  faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  invited 
guests. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

3.  The  result  of  the  examinations  must  be  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows : 
I .  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  First — Alathematics,  includ- 
ing Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Second 
— Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Botany  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Third — Language,  including  Spelling,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  the  Aements  of  Latin. 
Fourth — Historical  Sciences,  including  Geog- 
raphy, History  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Fifth — Pro- 


Jessional  Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in 
the  same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the 
course,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelimi- 
nary examination  oj  the  graduating  classes,  in 
their  several  schools,  in  all  the  studies  of  the 
course,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  JuUy  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  sktli. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  fur- 
nished with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for  writing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all 
the  schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  several  boards  of  examiners  which  have 
held  sessions  at  these  schools,  including  com- 
plete lists  of  all  graduates  both  of  the  first  and 
second  degree,  and  of  all  persons  receiving 
teachers*  certificates.  £.  E.  Higbee, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22, 1863,  requires  new  school 
boards  to  organize  *•  withm  ten  days  after 
the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year."  As  it 
is  important  that  the  new  boards  should  me^ 
and  organize  promptly  according  to  law,  the 
old  boards  should  fix  a  time  for  holding  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the 
directors  elect. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary  pre- 
sident and  secretary,  and  proceed  to  ascertain 
who  are  members,  by  having  read  the  election 
returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  old  board  by 
the  proper  election  officers.  Disputed  points 
concerning  claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of. 
Questions  arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  settled. 
And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are  members, 
the  board  is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by 
electing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tempo- 
rary organization  are  the  directors  holding  over 
and  the  persons  duly  notified  of  their  election. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  perma- 
nent organization  are  the  directors  holding  over 
and  the  persons  found  entitled  to  seats  m  the 
board  by  their  election.  Among  the  items  of 
business  that  should  be  attended  to  by  the  new 
boards  on  the  day  of  their  organization  are  the 
following : 

I.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 
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2.  Recieve  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  board,  and  forward  them  to  the  pro- 
per County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  this  Department.  This  duty 
shonld  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  board. 

6.  Decide  whether  the  board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  'A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  mem- 
ber at  the  expense  of  the  District.  No  Board 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggestiveness 
to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  an  adecjuate  sense 
of  the  weighty  responsibility  that  devolves  upon 
them  as  School  Directors. 


SUPERINTENDENT  APPOINTED. 


Mr.  D.  S.  Boyer  of  Freeburg  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Snyder  county,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Wm.  H.  Dill,  deceased. 


/ 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  The  directors  of  Pike 
did  a  good  thing  in  replacing  the  old  Yoder 
building  by  a  first-class  school-house.  Prof  D. 
B.  Brunner  lectured  in  the  West  Mohrsville 
school- house,  and  with  the  proceeds  the  teacher, 
W.  P.  Rishel,  bought  a  dictionary  and  a  numeral 
frame.  Nearlv  all  the  schools  are  closed.  Most 
of  them  have  done  good  work. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  The  average  of  school 
work  during  the  past  term  was  very  fair ;  and  di- 
rectors and  citizens  in  the  majority  of  districts 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  accomplished. 
A  number  of  select  schools  are  open  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  under  the  direction  of  well- 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers. 

Chester: — Supt.  Harvey:  New  London  has 
erected  a  good  house  near  the  village  of  same 
itame,  and  placed  therein  an  excellent  slate 
blackboard  and  patent  hard- wood  desks.  Lower 
Oxford  has  built  a  new  house  at  Mt.  Joy,  which, 
like  all  the  houses  in  this  district,  is  a  first-class 
building.  All  the  school  grounds  of  Lower  Ox- 
ford are  supplied  with  plenty  of  shade. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey:  The  schools 
have  all  closed  except  Renovo,  which  will  also 
soon  close.  In  these  schools  some  time  ago  I 
found  ^at,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Prof  A.  D.  Rank,  they  have  accomplished  much. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
regrading  of  schools.  Prof  Rank  and  his  able 
corps  of  teachers  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
working  up  to  the  new  course.  The  Renovo 
school  Doard  deserve  much  credit  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  the  interest  they  have  mani- 
fested for  the  success  of  the  schools  in  the  future. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  the  schools  of  Re- 
novo. A  large  number  of  citizens  were  present 
to  witness  the  proceedings.  Twelve  trees  were 
planted,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  the  pu- 
pils, and  several  addresses  made.  As  Renovo 
has  led  the  van  in  Clinton  county,  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day,  I  hope  all  the  other 
districts  will  follow  the  good  example. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  The  Williams- 
town  high  school  has  been  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  the  addition  of  a  fine  clock,  portraits  of 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Grant,  Lincoln  and  his 
Generals,  John  Eaton,  three  landscape  paint- 
ings, and  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
The  principal,  Mr.  H.  L.  Meyer,  assisted  by  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  and  several  of  the 
teachers  of  the  district,  held  an  exhibition,  March 
23d  and  24th,  from  which,  notwithstanding  the 
strike  at  the  colliery,  fifty- three  dollars  were 
realized — an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  im- 

Erovements.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
as  put  the  Edison  electric  light  into  the  new 
school  building  at  Steelton,  and  Felton  Hall,  in 
which  the  Literary  Institute  meets,  is  splendidly 
illuminated.  The  sixth  annual  commencement 
of  the  Hummelstown  high  school  took  place, 
April  22d.  The  class  consisted  of  ten,  all  of 
whom  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  They 
were  the  recipients  of  numerous  and  valuable 
presents  from  relatives  and  friends.  Mr.  M.  K. 
Burkholder,  President  of  the  board  of  directors, 
in  a  neat  speech,  presented  the  diplomas  to  the 
graduates.  Prof  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  the  occasion. 

Forest — Supt.  Hillard:  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  our  county  for 
better  schools.  Teachers  observe  that  they 
must  improve  themselves,'  or  find  it  difficult  to 
get  schools.  One  thing  that  has  hurt  us  some- 
what, is  the  employment  of  teachers  who  are 
perfect  strangers  to  the  educational  faculty  of 
the  county.  Sometimes,  however,  we  entertain 
angels  unawares  in  this  way.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  much  better  to  know  something  de- 
finite of  the  teacher,  if  possible,  before  making 
a  positive  contract.  In  some  localities — a  very 
few — the  schools  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
we  desire  to  see  them.  An  ordinary  teacher  can* 
not  do  good  work  unless  he  is  supported,  at  least 
passively,  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Where 
people,  for  real  or  fancied  reasons,  not  only  re- 
fuse to  support  but  positively  oppose  the  teacher, 
good  results  are  not  to  be  expected.  Examina- 
tions show  that  teachers  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  "new  branch*'  during  the  winter 
term.  The  introduc^on  of  this  branch  met  with 
some  opposition  in  one  or  two  localities,  which, 
however,  did  not  amount  to  much.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  our  people  are  well  pleased  with  the 
new  study.  In  some  schools  it  was  taught  daily ; 
in  others  on  alternate  days.  Both  oral  and 
text-book  lessons  were  given  in  the  different 
schools.  With  few  exceptions,  the  winter  term 
was  very  successful;  in  some  cases  especially  so. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran:  A  large  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  attending  school  this  sum- 
mer.   We  have  seventeen  select  schools  in  the- 
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county,  besides  our  State  Normal,  which  is  full 
to  overflowing. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman:  All  our  schools  are 
closed .  Three  new  school-houses  will  be  erected 
in  the  County  this  summer,  one  at  Tuscarora, 
one  in  Fermanagh,  and  one  in  Greenwood. 

Lawrenx'E. — ^Supt.  Sherrard :  The  schools  for 
the  winter  term  have  all  closed,  and  in  five  of 
the  districts  a  summer  term  of  two  months  has 
commenced.  I  do  not  approve  of  these  sum- 
mer terms,  and  have  taken  occasion  to  speak 
against  them  when  opportunity  offered.  I  am 
glad  to  say  they  are  growing  into  disfavor,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  time  and  money  are 
much  better  spent  in  a  continuous  term  by  the 
same  teacher. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Bodenhom:  We  have  five 
Normal  classes  in  our  county  at  present,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  eighty.  Besides  these  we 
have  about  forty  teachers  attending  the  different 
State  Normal  Schools.  Jackson  township  di- 
rectors are  erecting  a  very  handsome  four-room 
building  in  Myerstown. 

McKean. — Supt.  Campbell :  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  by  schools  in  a  number  of  districts. 
The  Wilkins  school,  Wetmore  township.  Miss 
Nellie  Waller,  teacher,  deserves  special  mention 
in  this  connection,  the  work  here  being  the  most 
extensive  and  in  the  best  taste. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Held  two 
examinations  of  pupils,  in  Worcester  and  Lower 
Providence  townships.  At  the  former  three  pu- 
pils composed  the  class,  at  the  latter  six.  All 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination  and  were 
awarded  township  diplomas.  Worcester  held 
its  first  commencement  exercises  April  24th. 
Lower  Providence  followed  with  its  fourth  an- 
nual commencement,  April  29th.  Both  meet- 
ings were  very  largely  attended.  The  graded 
course  of  study  is  rapidly  growing  into  favor 
with  our  people. 

Montour. — Supt.  Ream :  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Washmgtonville,  March  13th.  Six- 
teen teachers  responded  to  the  call,  and  350 
visitors  were  present  during  the  day.  This  was 
the  first  institute  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
county  outside  of  Danville.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  talks,  essays  and  class-drills.  The 
teachers  deserve  my  sincere  thanks  for  their 
hearty  cooperation.  I  was  very  much  encour- 
aged by  the  interest  manifested  by  teachers, 
pupils  and  citizens. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Wolverton:  The 
year  is  closing  fairly.  Much  earnest  work  has 
been  done  by  many  a  teacher,  guided  by  an  in- 
telligent hold  upon  the  principles  underlying 
the  methods  used.  When*  such  teaching  shall 
have  become  universal,  the  problem  of  public 
instruction  will  have  been  solved.  The  Direc- 
tors' Association  convened  at  Sunbury,  March 
4th,  and  showed  unusual  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
edu  cation.  The  officers  were  all  re-elected,  not- 
witYistanding  the  protest  of  the  President  as  to 
himself.  Their  work  was  practical.  They  will 
meet  again  at  Shamokin,  May  6th  and  7th. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  1  have  visited  179 
schools,  attended  five  district  institutes  and  a 
number  of  literary  societies  of  which  there  are 


more  in  Perry  county  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  They  supply  an  urgent  need  by  edu- 
cating a  class  that  the  schools  cannot  reach. 
The  new  branch.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  is 
being  lawfully  taught  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
county  excepting  one.  In  this  district  patrons, 
pupils  and  au-ectors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
law  can  be  evaded.  The  board  has  reversed 
the  ruhng  of  the  Legistature  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution making  the  study  optional,  and,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  law,  has  instructed  teachers  to 
give  a  short  lecture  upon  the  subject  once  a 
week.  A  good  school-house  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Green  Park.  New  school-houses  will 
be  erected  in  Toboyne,  Tyrone,  and  Buffalo 
townships.  An  evidence  of  educational  ad- 
vancement, besides  the  liberal  patronage  given 
to  our  academies  and  select  schools,  is  the  iaxx 
that  a  lai^er  number  of  teachers  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  State  Normal  Schools  than  during 
former  years.  Seven  local  institutes  were  held 
during  the  winter.  With  one  exception  they 
were  better  attended  and  more  enthusiastic  than 
I  have  ever  known  them  to  be. 

Union. — Supt.  B.  R.  Johnson:  Considerable 
tree  planting  has  been  done  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  county.  The  high  school  of 
Lewisburg  will  graduate  a  class  of  eleven.  The 
valedictory  has  been  assigned  to  Edward 
Shaughency,  and  the  salutatory  to  Bes»e 
Clingan.  Prof.  Stapleton  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Montgomery,  have  been  untiring  in  their 
labors  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  in- 
terests committed  to  their  keeping. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Desh:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  by  all  the  schools.  The  high  school 
planted  a  number  of  shade  trees.  The  other 
schools  carried  out  the  plan  of  last  year,  and 
planted  various  kinds  of  seeds  in  boxes  filled 
with  earth.  These  now  adorn  the  window-silk 
of  the  school-rooms,  and  the  plants  are  utilized 
to  cultivate  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  pupils. 
The  exercises  connected  with  the  planting  were 
interesting  and  profitable. 

Dunmore. — Supt.  Fowler:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  most  of  our  schools.  Trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  were  planted  in  four  school- 
yards. Suitable  exercises  were  held  in  most  of 
the  schools. 

Hazel  Twp. — Supt.  Williams:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  the  Jeanesville  schools  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Supt.  Coughlin,  of  Lu- 
zerne, spent  a  few  days  with  me  in  visiting  our 
schools.  Our  Institute,  on  April  24th,  was  the 
best  for  the  whole  term.  Supt.  Coughlin  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  for  over  an  hour.  His  re- 
marks were  listened  to  with  close  attention  by 
all  the  teachers  present. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Balentine :  Arbor  Day 
was  a  pretty  big  day  for  our  schoob.  The 
school  board  had  bought  the  trees,  had  holes 
dug,  mountain  soil  on  hand,  and  all  things 
ready  the  day  before.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  appointed,  with  appropriate  ceremonies — 
recitation?  and  singing  by  the  scholars,  and 
speeches  by  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors and  Superintendent— forty-one  Norway 
maples  were  planted  around  the  three  buildings. 
Nearly  all  of  the  trees  are  alive  and  growing. 
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NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  the  schools  of  the  borough. 
Principal  Eisenhower  of  the  high  school  urged 
his  pupils  to  do  all  they  could  in  the  way  of 
planting  trees  or  encouraging  the  planting  of 
them.  As  a  result  they  reported  the  planting  of 
175  trees  and  55  shrubs.  The  regular  Friday 
afternoon  exercises  of  the  High  School  Literary 
Society  had  special  reference  to  trees  and  tree- 
planting.  The  pupils  of  the  De  Kalb  Street 
school  reported  the  planting  of  36  trees ;  'Oak 
Street  school,  138;  Sandy  Street,  13$;  Chain 
Street,  75 — making  a  total  of  nearly  560  trees, 
besides  a  number  of  shrubs.    In  all  of  these 


schools  suitable  exercises  were  held.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  Chain  Street  building  gave  a  public 
entertainment  on  the  evening  of  April  8th,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  flowers  for  the  school  yard.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  $47.  The  school  board  sup- 
plied fourteen  shade  trees,  which  were  planted 
in  the  different  school  yards  on  Arbor  Day. 

York.— Supt.  Shelley :  The  oral  examinations 
for  the  month  indicate  continued  progress.  The 
schools,  with  few  exceptions,  show  special  ex- 
cellence of  results  in  language  and  composi- 
tion. The  number  of  trees  planted  by  pupils  on 
Arbor  Day  was  1,878. 


♦  »  ♦ 
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BROADER  CULTURE  NEEDED. 


ONE  of  the  sorest  temptations  that  beset  our 
common  school  teachers,  and  professional 
educators  in  general,  is  the  inclination  and  ten- 
dency to  become  mere  specialists,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term — mere  technical  schoolmen. 
Their  duties  are  so  many,  their  time  so  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  routine  work  of  the  schoolroom, 
that  they  are  naturally  apt  to  confine  their 
studies  and  activities,  even  their  ambition,  to 
the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  what  they  con- 
sider the  most  immediately^  necessary,  practical 
qualifications  for  the  specific  task  before  them. 

The  same  temptation  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  all  professions.  That  is  why  there  are 
so  many  narrow-minded  theologians,  bigoted 
scientists,  lawyers  who  know  nothing  outside  of 
Kent  and  Blackstone,  doctors  who  are  like  fish 
out  of  water  in  polite  society.  But  in  no  profes- 
sion is  such  a  one-sidededness  of  development 
more  inexcusable,  more  harmful,  than  m  the 
professional  educator.  He  above  all  others 
needs  to  be  many-sided.  It  is  essential  to  the 
true  fulfillment  of  his  lofty  calling  to  be  a.  man 
of  genuine,  broad  culture.  That  this  need  is 
not  sufficiently  realized  and  appreciated  among 
our  teachers,  superintendents,  and  directors, 
and  in  our  Normal  Schools,  is  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  our  public  school  system.  Our 
teachers  have  as  a  rule  been  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  being  mere  **  walking  text-books," 
nothing  but  "  teaching  machines.  While  pos- 
sessed of  great  technical  skill,  while  being  adepts 
in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  geography,  in 
penmanship,  etc.,  thev  often  have  not  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  cultured  society,  or  have  not  been 
admitted  to  it  at  all,  because  utterly  lackinc^ 
that  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mentsu 
attainment,  that  general  information,  and  es- 
pecially that  refinement  of  the  sensibilities,  of 
taste  and  feeling,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  well- 
balanced  and  symmetrically  developed  mind  and 
character,  the  marks  of  the  only  real  education, 
the  characteristics  of  true  culture.  This  lack 
has,  of  course,  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of 
our  teachers  outside  of  the  school-room. 

But  its  injury  to  their  comfort  and  usefulness 
has  been  even  greater  in  their  specific  work  of 


teaching  itself  Not  only  has  it  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  purelv  mechanical  methods,  the 
bare-text-book-teaching,  that  is  still  too  preva- 
lent ;  it  has  made  the  attainment  of  the  only 
correct  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  education  an  im- 
possibility. For  that  aim  is  not  the  mere  train- 
m^  of  a  few  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our 
children,  but  the  equal  and  harmonious  devel- 
raent  of  all  of  them,  and  of  their  tastes  and 
feelings,  their  judgments,  desires,  sympathies, 
and  aspirations  as  well — ^in  a  word,  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  for  the  highest  culture  of  their 
whole  character.  And  this  can  not  be  done  by 
rule.  Its  first  condition  is  the  possession  of  such 
culture  by  the  teacher  himself.  He  can  never 
impart  what  he  does  not  possess.  Its  chief 
means  is  personal  example  and  influence. 
Nothing  cultivates  the  finer,  higher  nature  of 
the  pupil  so  surely  and  readily  as  simple  inter- 
course with  a  teacher  of  true  culture  and  refine- 
ment. The  mere  presence  of  such  an  one 
in  the  school -room  is  an  education.  As  was  said 
once  of  a  lady  of  rare  refinement  as  well  as  of 
literary  and  heart  culture,  "  To  know  her  is  a 
liberal  education.*' 

And  even  in  the  work  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, experience  abundantly  shows  tho  value  of 
a  liberal  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  long  run  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic, 

feography,  grammar,  reading,  history,  who 
nows  most  besides,  outside  of  these  special 
branches.  Who  are  our  best  teachers  to-day  ? 
The  narrowly  technical  pedagogues  ?  No ; 
but  those  who  have  the  most  liberal  education, 
and  the  widest,  broadest  culture.  They  are  the 
ones  who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  coming  rapidly  to 
fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  because 
they  are  the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for 
them. 

It  is  therefore  to  our  Normal  students*  and 
our  teachers'  own  immediate  interest  to  take 
advantage  of  every  means  for  their  liberal  cul- 
ture, and  to  use  them  diligently,  as  a  necessary, 
indispensable  part  of  their  work  and  study. 
Not  to  do  it  only  incidentally,  when  they  happen 
to  get  the  time,  but  regularly,  systematically,  to 
take  the  time  for  it.  It  is  essential  to  their  true 
success  as  teachers,  and  to  the  highest  useful- 
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ness  and  continued  progress  and  improvement 
of  their  noble  profession.  And  to  assist  them 
as  far  as  may  be,  has  been  and  shall  continue 
to  be  a  main  purpose  of  the  Journal  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  this  Department  of  it  in  particular. 
For  the  means  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
true  culture  is  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of 
literature.  It  is  essential  to  become  familiar 
with  the  classic  productions  of  the  past  and 
present.  Therefore  do  we  give  all  possible  at- 
tention to  the  best  works  of  general  literature, 
the  leading  essayists,  poets,  historians,  critics, 
novelists,  all  books  acquaintance  with  which  is 
necssary  to  them  who  would  become  the  best 
teachers,  real  educators.  Believing  that  on  the 
whole  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  best 
reader  of  the  best  literature^  we  want  to  help 
our  readers  by  guiding  them  to  the  best  books 
and  warning  them  against  worthless  ones ;  and 
shall  endeavor  to  do  all  we  can  to  merit  their 
confidence  in  us  as  honest  and  earnest  guides. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

However  the  judgments  of  Biblical  scholars 
may  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  excellence  of  the  re- 
vised version  of  the  Bible,  there  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  grant  that  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  wants  to  know  as  clearly  as  possible  just 
what  the  Word  of  God  says,  the  new  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  old  or  "authorized 
version,"  as  it  is  erroneously  called.  -  The  re- 
vised Bible  is  certainly  easier  uhderstood  than 
the  old  version.  It  has  fewer  obsolete  words 
and  phrases,  fewer  antiquated  constructions,  it 
sounds  more  modem,  and  above  all,  it  is  more 
correct,  accurate,  and  intelligible.  Every  Bible 
student  recognizes  this,  in  so  far  at  least  as  to 
have  found  it  indispensable  in  his  study,  how- 
ever he  may  inveigh  against  its  public  use  in 
church. 

Now  we  would  suggest,  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, that  wherever  possible,  the  revised 
version  be  used  in  the  devotional  exercises  in  our 
schools.  Indeed,  this  is  done  in  some  schools, 
and  we  have  been  surprised  that  it  did  not  be- 
come a  general  custom.  For  it  has  some  mani- 
fest advantages,  besides  those  just  referred  to. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  attention  the  reading  of 
the  revised  version  will  at  once  attract  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  because  of  its  novelty,  it  will 
go  far  towards  arousing  a  more  intelligent  inter- 
est m  tlie  exercises,  instead  of  the  desultory,  per- 
functory manner  in  which  now  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  schools  are  too  frequently  conducted. 
The  great  advantage,  however,  will  be  its  famil- 
iarizing the  rising  generation  with  the  new  vet- 
sion,  and  so  hastening  the  time  when  it  shall 
come  into  more  generad  use.  We  are  confident 
that  wherever  used  in  school,  such  use  will 
speedily  justify  itself,  and  neither  teacher  nor 
scholars  will  wish  to  return  to  the  old. 
%  To  those  who  wish  to  act  upon  this  suggestion 
we  would  recommend  The  Riverside  Parallel 
i?2^/^,  published  by  Houghton,  MifRin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, in  three  styles  (|p6,  |I2,  and  $i8).  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  with  that  accuracy  tor  which  the 
Riverside  Press  is  famous,  and  bound  exception- 
ally well,  made  to  last  a  lifetime,  to  open  at  any 
place  without  strain,  and  in  a  style  as  chastely 


beautiful  as  it  is  substantial.  In  parallel  colunms 
are  printed  the  versions  of  1611  and  the  revised 
version.  The  former  contains  also  the  marginal 
references,  which  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the 
page ;  the  latter  has  the  marginal  readings  in- 
dicated, and  given  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
The  old  version  has  the  usual  chapter  headings 
and  verse-divisions,  while  the  revised  is  printed 
continuously,  as  any  other  book  would  be.  AI* 
together  this  edition  we  consider  without  ex- 
ception the  best  and  most  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, both  for  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader, 
of  any  before  the  public,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
cheapest. 

Another  most  excellent  aid  to  devotional  ex- 
ercises, which  teachers  might  do  well  to  intro- 
duce, is  a  good,  reliable  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Reading  the  sacred  history  of  Chnst  in  chrono- 
logical order,  from  the  properly  harmonized  ar- 
rangement of  the  evangelists'  account,  would 
surely  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
way,  reading  the  often  apparently  disagreeing, 
if  not  contradictory,  separate  gospel  accounts. 
A  good  Harmony  would  remove  nearly  all  those 
difficulties  in  the  sacred  narrative  which  now  so 
sorely  puzzle  the  average  child  who  thinks  of 
these  things.  The  best  Harmony,  universally 
acknowledged  as  such,  is  that  of  Dr.  £dw.  Rol>- 
inson,  which  has  been  newly  arranged,  revised, 
corrected,  and  improved  in  many  ways  by  Dr. 
M.  B.  Riddle,  and  brought  fully  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  It  is  also  published  by  Hough- 
ton, MifBin  &  Co.  (8vo.,  $1.50). 

Why  not,  by  the  use  of  such  books  as  these, 
make  the  religious  exercises  in  our  schools 
something  that  would  interest  and  truly  benefit 
the  scholars  ? 

The  two  books  mentioned  we  should  think 
would  also  be  invaluable,  indispensable  for  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  indeed  all  Bible  stu- 
dents would  find  them  of  much  practical 
value. 

STUDIES  IN  HISTORY. 

Mary  D.  Sheldon's  Studies  in  General  History 
(Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  i2mo.,  pp.  550. 
Price $1.75)  is  a  book  unusually  well  printed  and 
bound.  Its  plan  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  pre- 
face :  "  This  book  is  not  a  history,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  materials  ;Qt  contains  just  the 
sort  of  things  that  historians  must  deal  with 
when  they  want  to  describe  or  judee  any  period 
of  history  ^and  just  the  kind  of  things,  more- 
over, whicn  we  Americans  must  constantly  at- 
tend to  and  think  about,"  It  gives,  whenever 
possible,  contemporary  chronicles  of  deeds,  ex- 
tracts from  speeches,  laws,  poems,  pictures  of 
statues  and  buildings,  and  everything  that  can 
help  to  illustrate  the  style  of  thinking,  acting, 
feeling,  and  living  in  each  country  and  age  of 
which  it  treats.  To  help  the  student  thus  in  the 
use  of  this  raw  material  are  inserted  from  time 
to  time  questions,  hints,  exercises,  and  problems 
for  special  study.  The  plan  is  a  novel  but  good 
one.  The  many  chronological,  biographical, 
and  other  tables  that  are  given,  with  lists  of  ref- 
erences in  general  literature  to  each  historic 
{>erson,  place,  and  event,  are  particularly  cxcel- 
ent  features.  It  will  be  found  a  most  suggest- 
ive and  helpful  book  for  the  teacher  and  student 
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who  IS  willing  to  think  and  work.  Such  an  one 
will  find  it  an  excellent  complementary  com- 
panion volume  to  Dr.  Fisher's,  that  can  be  most 
profitably  used  in  connection  with  the  latter. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands.    From 

Oike  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve 
Years*  Truce,  i6o^.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley^ 
£>.  C.  L,,  LL,  D.,  etc.  In  Four  Volumes;  with 
Portraits,  Maps  etc.  New  York:  Harper  6f 
Brothers,  8vo.,  gilt  top.  Price,  $8  per  set. 
We  had  occasion  in  our  April  number  to  write  of 
Motley's  '*  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  and  to  com- 
mend it  warmly  to  our  teachers  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  history.  The  four  volumes  now  before  us, 
bound  uniformly  with  the  preceding  work,  are  in  fact 
but  a  direct  continuation  of  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
sub-title.  They  are  written  in  the  same  beguiling 
style,  that  has  put  their  author  into  the  front  rank  of 
modem  classic  writers ;  while  their  subject  is  fully  as 
interesting  and  important,  treating  of  a  period  of 
European  history  during  which  "  the  health,  perhaps 
the  existence,  of  England  and  Holland,  and,  with 
them,  of  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  was  on  the 
issue."  ^  The  struggle  between  England  and  Hol- 
land on  the  one  side,  and  Spain  and  Rome  on  the 
other,  was  a  struggle  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  civilization,  between  the  great  principles  of 
religion  and  political  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and 
superstition  and  despotism  on  the  other^  And  in  no 
other  work  have  M*e  so  minute  and  painstakingly 
faithful  an  examination  of  all  the  open  and  secret 
forces  at  work  in  this  struggle,  and  nowhere  a  more 
eloquent  account  of  any  historic  period.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  here  to  dwell  upon  the  excellence 
and  paramount  importance  of  these  volumes.  They 
are  admitted  on  all  hands.  And  no  historical  library 
anywhere  is  considered  well  furnished  that  does  not 
possess  them.  The  voluminousness  of  Motley's  series 
is  no  objection.  Every  one  who  has  begun  reading 
them,  knows  that  their  perusal  is  easier  and  more 
pleasant  than  that  of  any  other  work  of  the  kind  of 
only  half  the  extent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
paper,  type,  binding,  etc.,  are  of  the  best,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Talks  With  My  Boys.     By   IVm.  A,  Mowry^ 
M.     Ph.  D.,  etc.     Revised  Edition.     Boston ;  Roberts 
[J     Brothers.     i6mo.,  pp.  266.     Price,  $z. 00. 

All  that  we  said  in  praise  of  these  wholesome,  ad- 
mirable talks  in  noticing  a  former  edition,  we  would 
reiterate  here.  We  are  glad  the  present  publishers 
have  brought  it  out  in  so  handsome  a  form,  more 
worthy  of  its  excellence,  and  at  a  price  within  reach 
of  all.  fFor  every  earnest  teacher  should  have  the 
book.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  character 
culture.  ^  To  read  these  talks  to  the  boys,  say 
one  a  week,  would  be  a  profitable  investment  of  the 
time.  They  are  full  of  common-sense,  wise  direc- 
tion, and  genuine  inspiration.  To  read  them  is  to^be 
morally  uplifted  and  strengthened. 

Saint  Gregory's  Guest  and  Recent  Poems.  By 
^  John    Creenleaf    Whittitr.      i6mo.,   illuminated 
U    vellum, pp.  66.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  daintier  volume  than  this,  with  its  quaint  side- 
title  in  gold  letters  on  the  ivory-white  parchment 
ground,  its  beautiful  typography,  and  sofl,  rich, 
creamy  paper,  has  seldom  issued  even  from  the  artistic 
Riverside  Press.  And  whom  would  the  American 
reader  rather  see  so  exquisitely  clothed  than  our  ven- 
erable Quaker  poet,  best  beloved  of  our  living  bards  ? 
/The  little  volume  contains  all  of  his  poems  since  the 
appearance  of  his  "  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,'*  in  1 883. 


And  some  of  his  sweetest  verses  belong  to  this 
period,  and  are  contained  in  this  book,  such  as,  be- 
sides the  poem  that  gives  it  its  title,  "  Adjustment," 
"The  Homestead,"  "How  the  Robins  Come," 
"Sweet  Fern,"  and  thirteen  other  pieces,  some  of 
them  equally  fine^  Whittier  is  so  universally  loved 
and  revered,  and  so  special  a  favorite  in  our  schools 
in  particular,  that  this  new  and  latest  volume  of  his  is 
sure  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  thousands. 

Amtel's  Journal.  The  Private  Journal  of  Henri 
Frederic  Amiel.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  London 
and  Neiu  York  :  Macmillan  &*  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  Ixi., 
487.     Price,  $2.S0. 

This  is  a  book  that  has  been  much  talked  and 
written  about  of  late,  and  it  deserves  to  be.  Still 
more,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered 
over  by  all  lovers  of  wholesome  thought  gracefully 
expressed.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  vacation  book;  one 
.that  may  be  picked  up  and  opened  anywhere  at  any 
time,  and  read  for  ten  minutes  or  ten  hours  at  a  time, 
sure  to  interest  at  once,  and  as  sure  to  start  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  make  the  reader  better  for  having 
them.  It  is  full  of  deep  philosophical  reflections, 
fresh  religious  meditations,  bright,  pointed,  and  just 
characterization  and  estimates  of  the  great  men  and 
events  of  the  century,  and  charming  literary  and  art 
criticisms,  descriptions  and  opinions.  It  is  a  volume 
that  will  never  grow  old,  but  retain  its  freshness  and 
suggestiveness  as  long  as  there  are  minds  open  to  the 
truth  and  hearts  susceptible  to  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful. The  author  of  it  was  a  highly  cultured  and  re- 
fined Frenchman,  who  had  every  qualification  for 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  great  philosophers  and 
most  accomplished  literateurs  except  the  one  essen- 
tial of  practical  exertion  and  persistent  application. 
This  "  Journal "  is  the  fruit  of  genius  turned  in  on 
itself.  Another  man  would  have  made  of  the  mater- 
ial stored  therein  half  a  dozen  volumes,  and  lasting 
fame  for  himself.  Amiel  simply  stored  up  this  wealth 
of  thought  in  his  own  private  joumaL  Thanks  to 
the  exceptionally  wise  and  able  translator  and  editor, 
this  cabinet  of  rare  and  precious  thought-gems  has 
now  been  made  accessible  to  us.  The  book  is  of 
English  manufacture,  beautifully  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  offered  us  in  a  volume  that  is  well  worthy 
a  place  in  our  public  and  private  libraries.  It  is  in 
every  way  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  enjoyable 
books  of  the  season. 

American  Commonwealths — California.   From 
^  the  Ccnquest  in  1846  to  the  Second  Vigilance  Com- 
J   mittee  in  San  Francisco.     A  study  of  American 
Character.    By  Josiah  Royce.    Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  6^  Co.     12  mo,  gilt  top,  pp.  513.     Price 
f/.2S.  . 

y,  This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  this  admirable  series  \ 
(of  historical  studies.  The  preceding  ones, "  Virginia,"  / 
^•Oregon,"  «*  Maryland,"  ««  Kentucky,"  "Kansas," 
and  "  Michigan,"  we  have  noticed  before.  The 
whole  series  is  an  invaluable  one,  no  less  for  the 
private  student  than  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  so 
highly  interesting  that  the  general  reader  will  find  it 
as  pleasant  reading,  and  far  more  profitable  than  most 
works  of  fiction.  In  some  respects  this  volume  on 
California  is  more  interesting  and  more  important  than 
any  other  that  has  preceded  iL  For  it  treats  of  a 
period  as  full  of  romance  and  thrilling  adventure,  of  a 
region  whose  natural  features,  scenery,  climate,  min- 
erals, vegetation,  are  as  strange  and  novel,  and  of  a 
class  of  people,  the  early  settlers,  whose  characters 
and  mode  of  life  were  as  uncommon,  as  anything  to 
'  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  race  or  in  the  realms 
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of  romance.  And  Prof.  Royce  has  written  his  ac- 
count  with  all  the  charm  of  the  story-teller,  and  yet 
all  the  thoroughness  of  the  original  historian.  He 
has  thrown  light  on  several  phases  of  the  subject 
which  hitherto  were  involved  in  darkness,  and  cor- 
rected some  errors,  or  misrepresentations  of  the  past 
which  too  long  were  accepted  as  history.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  American  his- 
torical literature  that  has  recently  appeared,  and  an 
altogether  worthy  successor  to  the  preceding  volumes 
of  this  admirable  series. 

What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other.  By 
Wm.  G.  Sumner,  of  \ale  CviUge.  New  VorA  : 
Harper  ^  Brotken,    j6mo>,pp.  j6g.    Price,  y^  cts. 

Prof.  Sumner's  high  standing  as  a  political  econ- 
omisty  and  as  the  great  champion  in  this  country  of 
free  trade  principle^  insures  him  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  persons  for  whatever  book  he  may  issue. 
His  outspoken  frankness  and  fearlessness  of  opinion 
enlist  every  one's  respect.  In  the  little  book  before 
us,  on  a  subject  than  which  at  present — when  labor 
and  capital  arc  striving  together  as  never  before — 
there  is  iif/  more  important  one  before  the  public, 
however,  the  author  seems  tous  less  thorough  and 
less  satisfactory  than  in  his  other  works.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  is  altogether  just  to  the  side  of  labor ; 
while  the  remedies  he  proposes  for  reconciling  labor 
and  capital,  aie  certainly  entirely  inadequate.  The 
book  is,  however  full  of  instruction  and  suggestive- 
ness,  and  well  worth  studying. 

The  Nation.  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and 
Political  Life  in  the  United  States.  By  Elisha 
Mulford,  LL.  D,  Boston  :  Houghton^  Mifflin  &* 
Co.    8vo.,pp.xviuy4i8.     Price,  $2.^0. 

This  fundamental  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  Pennsylvania  has  ever  produced,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  thorough  and  profound  work  in 
political  philosophy  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  book  that  needs  to  be  studied,  not 
only  read  over  once  or  twice ;  and  one  every  intelligent 
American  would  do  well  to  study,  ^t  cannot  fall  to 
give  him  broader  and  truer  ideas  of  patriotism  and 
citizenship  than  he  ever  had  before.  So  crowded 
with  essential  truth,  closely  compressed,  are  the  pages 
of  this  grand  work,  that  they  furnish  the  basis  and 
material  of  which  could,  and  no  doubt  will  be  con- 
structed any  number  of  other  works  on  phases  of  our 
political  economy.  (We  consider  the  book  invaluable 
to  every  thoughtful  citizen.^  If  our  teachers  and  pub- 
lic educators  would  master  its  profound  principles, 
they  would  be  amply  furnished  for  that  needed  and 
yet  difficult  task,  incumbent  on  all,  of  inculcating 
right  poliucal  views,  principles  of  true  American 
citizenship,  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations. 
Every  Teachers'  Library  ought  by  all  means  have 
"The  Nation"  on  its  shelves. 

The  Choice  of  Books  and  Other  Literary 
Pieces.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  London  and 
New  Yvrk:  Macmillan  ^  Co.  i2mo.,  paper,  pp. 
441.     Price  $1.2^- 

A  book  of  such  permanent  value  as  is  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  this  one,  ought  never  be  bound 
orherwise  than  in  cloth  or  leather.  For  besides 
several  of  the  literary,  biographical,  and  historical 
essays  reprinted  here  from  various  of  the  English  and 
American  Magazines  and  Reviews,  the  Brst  ninety- 
three  pages  are  themselves  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole.  The  chapters  "  How  to  Read,"  *•  Poets  of 
the  Old  World,"  "  Poets  of  the  Modem  Worid,'* 
p.nd  "The  Misuse  of  Books,"  have  long  ago  gained 
for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  and 
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given  Mr.  Harrison  an  enviable  fame  as  one  of  the 
wisest  of  literary  counsellers  and  guides.  They  de- 
serve a  place  beside  Carlyle's  essay  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies."  For  prac- 
tical use  and  helpfulness  to  the  young  student,  and 
indeed  to  every  one  who  would  learn  where  and  how 
to  get  the  best  in  literature,  and  how  to  use  it,  these 
essays  are  invaluable.  Every  school  library  ought  to 
have  them,  along  with  Prof.  Richardson's  on  the 
same  subject  and  Prof.  Baldwin's;  and  every 
teacher  who  would  become  a  facile  and  safe  guide  to 
the  young  minds  looking  to  him  for  counsel  and  aid, 
ought  by  all  means  to  read  and  studj^  Mr.  Harrison's 
essays,  nor  leave  Carlyle's  and  Ruskin's  unread. 

Lancasterian  Exercises  in  the  Fundamental 

Rules  of  Arithmetic.  By  R.  K.  BtuhrU  A.  M. 

i6  mo.  pp.  j6.   Phila.   Sower,  Potts  6^  Co,    Price, 

2S  cents. 

Not  intended  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  arith- 
metics, .this  unpretending  little  book  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  a  want  long  felt  by  teachers  of  primary  schools. 
It  is  unique ;  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  the 
school-books  now  in  the  market.  Made  up,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  material  previously  used  in  manu- 
script form  in  schools  of  this  grade,  fit  cannot  fai^if 
used  intelligently  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  author,  Vas 
expressed  in  the  preface,  |o  prove  a  boon  to  the 
pupils  of  our  primary  schools.  Teachers  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  book.J 

Elementary  Co  ordinate  Geometry.  For  Col- 
legiate Use  and  Private  Study.  By  Wm.  Benj. 
Smith,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Ginn  &*  Co.  8vo.,pp. 
2S1.     Price  $2.16. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  of  the  Newtonian 
Potential  Function.  By  B.  O.  Pitrce,  Ph.  D. 
The  Same.    8vo.,  pp.  143.     Price,  $1.60. 

Two  exceptionally  well-made  books  for  the  use  of 
the  higher  classes  in  college,  well-printed,  accurate, 
on  good  paper,  and  substantially  bound.  The  former 
endeavors  more  consistently  than  is  commonly  done 
to  keep  in  view  the  only  true  end  of  Analytic  Geom- 
etry, namely,  mental  culture,  a  strengthening  by  ex- 
ercise of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties.  \  The  latter 
is  designed  to  supply  a  felt  want  in  fumisning  a  text- 
book specially  for  the  preparation  of  the  student  for 
the  study  of  Exprimental  Physics.  Both  are  meant 
to  simplify  and  make  easier,  without  sacrificing 
thoroughness,  the  study  of  these  branches  of  higher 
mathematics.  Teachers  of  those  branches  would  do 
well  to  examme  them. 

The  Book-Lover.    A  Guide  to  the  Best  Reading. 
By  James   Baldwin,  Ph.  D.      Fourth  Edition. 
Q    Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg  <Sr»  Co,    i6mo.,  gilt  top, 
pp.  201.     Price,  $i.2S' 

VJFor  practical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  all 
educators,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  dainty 
and  altogether  beautifully-made  little  volume  the  best 
manual  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen.^  We  heartily 
wish  we  could  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
superintendent,  teacher,  director,  and  scholar  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  sure  to  create  a  healthy  |'  boom  " 
in  the  matter  of  school  and  private  libraries ;  and 
what  is  as  important,  it  would  guide  and  direct  that 
boom  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner.  It  seems  to 
be  largely  modelled  after  Prof.  Richardson's  "  Choice 
of  Books"  in  that  the  author  has  skimmed  the  richest 
cream  out  of  the  works  of  the  wisest  and  most  emi- 
nent literary  guides  in  the  past  and  present,  and 
serves  it  up  for  us  here,  a  delicious  dish.  In  the 
chapter  on  ITie  Formation  of  School  Libraries, 
which  we  will  reprint  in  July,  Prof.  Baldwin  ad- 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS  ON 

Ji.stronomy,  Chemistry,  physiology,  and   JIatural  philosophy, 

RECOMMENDED  and  INDORSED  by  the  BEST  EDUCATORS  and  AUTHORITIES. 

THB    SBRXES    CONSISTS   OP 

SHABPLESS  It  PHIUPS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

SHABPLESS  It  PHILIPS'S  ASTBOHOMT, 

CUTTEB'S  COMPREHENSIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

GREENE'S  CHEHISTRY. 

THESE    ARE    tiEW   BOOKS,   NOT    REVISIONS. 


Gutter's  New  Physiological  Charts, 

Or  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomical  Plates. 

'These  charts,  nine  in  number,  are  executed  in  the  best  manner,  being  artistically  shaded  and  colored, 
and  printed  with  great  care  upon  tinted  paper,  from  lithographic  stones.  They  are  the  on/y  school  charts 
containing  illustrations  of  comparative  anatomy.  They  include  a  greater  number  of  plates  than,  and  are  pre* 
pared  in  a  manner  far  superior  to,  any  series  ever  before  offered. 

Teachers  will  find  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  Dr.  Cutter's  New  Series  on   Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
which  has  been  very  recently  issued.    Complete^  in  nine  nunibers,  $12»00» 


Lippincotf  s  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

••CULTIVATE  A  TASTE  FOR  READING  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE." 

Evidence  that  the  Books  Meet  the  Wants  of  Progressive  Educators. 

ADOPTED  FOB  USE  IN  CITT  OF  HEW  TORE,  CITT  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  CTTT  OF  CAHBBIDOE,  HASS.,  CITT  OF 

SALEM,  MASS.,  CITT  OF  IfEWBUBYPOBT,  HASS.,  CITT  OF  ROCKLAND,  ME.,  CITT  OF  KEENE,  N.  H., 

CITT  OF  MEADYILLE,  PA.,  and  Hundreds  of  Towns  Thronghont  the  Conniir. 


Jjippincott's  Popular  Spelling-Pook. 

Several  features  PECULIAR  TO  THIS  BOOK  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as  they  make 
it  very  different  firom  the  ordinary  Spelling-Book. 

(I)  The  principle  of  COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  has  been  generally  observed  in  the  selection 
ofthewordsin  the  lessons.  (2)  The  words  given  are  those  in  COMMON  USE  and  THOSE  MOST 
COMMONLY  MISSPELLED.  (3)  These  words  have  been  SELECTED  AND  CLASSIFIED  with 
great  care.  (4)  The  lessons  are  WELL  GRADED,  and  many  are  GIVEN  IN  SCRIPT.  (5)  Greater 
attention  is  paid  to  "HOMONYMES"  than  in  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  (6)  Free  use 
has  been  made  of  "LITERARY  GEMS,"  mostly  from  English  poetry.  These  arc  dependent  on  the  lesson, 
and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  words,  and  to  serve  fur  memorizing. 


Address 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANTj 

71s  and  717  Market  St,,  ThiUidelphia, 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

Larffit  HiaiflKtarfn  la  thf  Uiltod  Stat«  of 

SCHOOL  SUPPllES'fi  SCHOOL  PURmTURE-MflST  APPROVED  STM 

The  FamouB  DOVETAILED  DESKS,  the  j 

"PARAGON,"    "TRIUMPH,"    «i    STUDY." 

OVER  A  MILLION  NO'W  IN  USB. 

ADOPTIONS  1885  ADOPTIONS  1885 

I"  II. 

Sh  AMOK  IN, 

READlNr,,  GlRARDVlLLE, 

Carbondale,  Erie, 

ScRANTON,  Tower  Citv, 

Mauch  Chunk.  Williausport, 

Athens,  Reading, 

Hones  DALE,  Lancaster, 

Harrisburg,  Pittsbiiri:, 

GiLBEETON,  Allegheny 
Ashland,.  City. 

Freelahd,  Makanoy  Citt, 

PiTTSTON,  New  Castle, 

Kingston,  Hu; 

WiLKESBARRE, 

Nanticoke, 

"THE  PARAGON." 

fifth  8acee§8lTe  Annaal  Adoption  by  the  Citj  of  Philadelphia.    Huidsoaiest,  Host  - 
SnbstanUal,  Best  Line  Ever  Made. 

Triumph  Solid  Bo7etail.    Paragon  Expanding  Do7etaiL 

The  Penna.  State  Agricultural  Society  awarded  Higheit  Premium  1879  and  18S5, 
for  Excellence  in  Comfort,  Construction  and  Durability. 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES. 

No  Screws  to  work  loose.     Any  shrinkage  of  the  wood  tightens  the  work.     The  fast- 
enings must  hold  as  long  as  the  materials  last. 
Noiseless  Seat  Hinge  without  rubber, 
Zociett  And  closed  Seat-joint  independent  of  bolt  support. 
Patent  Adjustable  Foot  Rest  and  brace  (of  same  comfort  as  Foot-rtst  in  cars.) 
The  iron  dovetail  forming  a  half-inch  rib  on  the  face  doubles  their  strength. 
Perfect  Shape  and  Best  Finish  of  material. 

Andrews'  New  Zone!  iun„faeture«of  sehooiir 

Tellurian  Globe!  ^ 

The  Latest,  Simplert  ud  p»r«(iig,  Ibps,  BUt^  - 

Best    Derlce   made    t« 

8h«w  the  relationship  boards.  Erasers,  C«j- 

of  the  Earth,  Son  ' 

and  Moon. 


DOS,  Etc,  also  Church, 

Finest  and  Beet  In  the  OOce  and  Librarr 

Market. 


Andrews' Anatomical  Charts, 


195  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  816  ABOH  ST.,  PHILAUELPHIA. 


Recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 

PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 


READING. 

^ppleton's    Standard  iReaders. 

FIRST  READER,  INT'Y  FOURTH  READER, 

SECOND  READER,         FOURTH  READER, 
THIRD  READER,  FIFTH  READER. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

-A^ppletoix's  £leiiieiita.i*y  Geography. 
-A^ppletoix's  Higflier  Greog-raphy. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

HoTT  AVe   Live-  or  the  Human  Body  and  how  to  take  care  of  it. 
By  James  Johonnot,  Eugene  Bauton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Henry  D.  Didama,  M.  A. 

OHARTS. 

-A^ppletoix^s  E:ieiiieiitai*y    IZ.ead.iiig  Charts. 

Prepared  by  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff. 


Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction  and  exchange.  Send 
for  Circulars,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Educational  Notes,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 


D.  ^piiEq^eN  §  C0.,  paBLigp^, 

NEW  YORK,      BOSTON,      CHICAGO,      ATLANTA,      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 

Agent  for  Fenns7lvania,  Utuyland,  West  Virginia,  Southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware 

aid  District  of  Colximlida. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SPELLER  PUBLISHED  I 


Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book. 

It    impresses    both    the    spelling    and    the   meaning    of    words 
upon  the  memory,  teachmg  to  use  by  using  • 

■ 

"  Harrington's  Speller  "  has  been  adopted  for  use  in 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  BROOKLYN, 

JERSEY  CITY,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  EAST  SAGINAW,  MICH, 

AND  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Send  to  the  Publishers  for  introduction  terms,  etc. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  York. 


WEBSTER 

With  or  without  Patent  Index.   ' 


IT  IS  THE  STANDARD 


To  Its  many  other  yaluable  features  we  haye 
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JUST  ADDED 

A  Hew  Pronouncing 

GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD, 

Contalnins  oyer  2ff,000  Titles,  briefly 
describing  the  Countries,  Cities, 

Towns,  and  Natural  Features 
OF  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  GLOBE, 
is  an  inyal'i^ble  companion  In  eyeiy  8chooL 

and  at  every  Fireside. 
&  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,-  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Maasi 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bell*  of  PiiFB  Copper  and  Tin  for  ChurchfM. 
.Schools.  Fire  AlM-mB,PArnM,eto.  PtTLLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  MOt  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cineinnati.  O 


£Yery  Secretary  of  Scbool  Board 

SHOULD  USE 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck's 

Containing  ample  space  for  Minutes,  also  Blank  O- 
ders,  Agreemenis,  Bonds,  etc.,  necessary  tor  the  too- 
saction  of  business  of  School  Boards.  Will  last  u 
ordinary  District  three  years. 

Price  by  mally  postage  prepaid.  |lk#l 

**     by  express,  at  expense  of  parehaMTy  U$ 

Pubhshed  and  for  sale  by 

Fenna.  School  Supply  Co., 

7)88  Areb  Street,  PhllA. 

Also  dealers  in  all  School  Text-Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Qabo* 
Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  and  School  Merchandise. 

JIbh  ]1u3io  Boos. 

Enoogh  Music  of  excellent  quality  and  permanc^ 
value  in  each  book  to  insure  a  demand  for  ii,  whetew 
it  may  become  ]s.nown.—J'«mm^AFama  ScA^/  j^Mtrmal 

Franklin  Square 
Song  Collectioa 

Ho.  1,  40  Cratsj  Ifo.  t,  60  Csvli;  Ho.  8,  ftOCNiK 

Cloth,  Ix.ooeach.  200  Favorite  F^ngs  and  Hymns  in  eacb 
book.  For  Sale  Everywhere,  Send  for  Table  of  Conteiri. 

BAKPKB  A  BU0THKK8,  New  York. 


PERRY  &  C2 


I 


S  STEEL 
PENS 


BAMPIiK  BOX  eontalnteg 
13  peas  dlillBrent  styks  for  trial,  i 
OB  receipt  of  rctora  postage,  4.  | 
cents.   Ask  flor  Box  Bo.  6  A. 

Ivitoi,  BuuMi,  TuTun,  k  U., 

Bok  Afftntt.     m  BhfAT,  K.T. 


Having  already  won  many  laurels  with  our  If^ew  Bpaatra 
and  Histories  we  now  confidently  offer  an  entirely  NEW  GEOG- 
RAPHY. We  fully  believe  that  the  verdict  will  be,  even  more  fa- 
vorable, if  possible,  than  for  the  other  books. 

We  accordingly  beg  to  announce  as 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHY. 


Barnes'  Ekme&taij  Seegrepby.    Cktli,      .60 
Barnes'  Complete  Qeograpkj.       th%  .    1.25 


The  object  in  view  in  the  preparation 

of  these  books  was  not  so  much  Cheapness 
as  Perfection,  which,  after  all,  is  the  Truest  Economy. 


Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Maps. 
They  are  ftall  without  crowding.  All  the 
names  which  form  answers  to  questions,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  largest  cities,  are 
engrayed  In  large  tjpe.  Standard  Time,  Com- 
paratiTe  Latitude,  Areas,  Elerations  and  Tem- 
perature; Heads  of  Rirer  JVayigation,  Scale 
of  Distances  traveled  in  given  time  by  rail  or 
steamer,  Higlilands,  Lowlands,  Principal  Sea- 
ports and  Commercial  Bontes,  are  all  shown. 


Map  Drawing,  combined  with  Compara- 
tive Areas,  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
the  book.  Synopses,  Topical  Rerlews,  and 
Language  Lessons,  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  The  Bulletin  of  Becent  Dis- 
coveries and  Progress  of  Events  is  a  unique 
and  valuable  feature.  It  is  brought  up  to 
date  with  every  new  edition. 

In  the  Appendix  are  given  Areas,  Popula- 
tions, Heights  of  Mountains,  Lengtli  of  Bivers, 
and  Pronouncing  Yocabulary. 


%*  Specimen  pages  free.    Sample  copies^  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK  ANO  CHICAGO. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 

Thi*  a  capital  Utile  work  intended  to  save  teachers  labor  in 
wntine  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in  c6pying,  Toplra  in  His- 
tory, cic,  lor  fuiurc  cxammation.  The  topic*  are  well  ch<»en 
to  bring  out  facts  not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories, 
intcresiing  both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  Urger  Histor- 
ies within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  smaU  i6mo,  in  full  cloth. 
25  cents. 

EXERCISES 

IN  THE 

FUHDAiyiEHTIiL  RULES  OF  lilllTliiyiETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 

This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work  for  Blackboard  Exer- 
cises, intended  to  supplement  ihe  text-book  on  AruhmeticmXise. 
The  exercises  are  carefuUy  graded,  are  such  as  found  in  every- 
day practical  life,  and  are  expressed  in  every  vaneiy  of  lorni. 
Two  edilion*  are  published,  designated  as  '•With  Answers, 
and  •♦  Without  Answers  "  bound  handsomely  in  cloth.  25  cents. 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

StaU  Normal  School,  MUUrsviUty  Ptnna. 

Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should  be 
taught  tne  principles  of  ordinary  bookkeeping  and  accounts, 
for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in  their  lives  must  be 
able  to  understand  accounts,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Pkof  Lvt^'s  admirable  work  is  just  right  lor  ordinary  teach- 
ing, making  clear  both  Single  and  Oouble  Entry  accounts,  and 
aU  in  a  small  compass,  to  be  readily  mastered  in  a  short  Urne. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cenis. 
BlanKS  tor  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 

at^ematieaf  ^or^6. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  10  an  iniefii- 

fent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Eowakd  Bkooks, 
*h.  D.,  etc.    They  are  acknowledged  to  excel  all  other  before 
the  Educational  public.  . 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called  the  »^^*^ 
Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in  which  Mental  awl  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic  are  taught  together : 

Vnion  I*rimarff  Arithmetie, 9S  cU. 

JTnion  Complete  Arithtnetie, **  da. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in  a  scponK 
book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of  developing  the  thi^ 
ing  powers  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  in  everf 
school.  In  both  series  the  practical  nature  of  the  Topics  aed 
Problems,  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  everyday  boa- 
ness  as  practiced  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting- rooms,  banks, 
etc.,  render  their  use  an  indiipenAble  preparation  for  bujoacsi 
li  fe.    Price  as  follows  : 

^roohs'a  New  I^ritnary  Arithtnetie  .  ,  ^  .  21  rb. 

Brooha'a  Elementary  Arithmetic,    ....  4^1  eto. 

JSroohe'a  New  Mental  Arithtnetie, 31  ets. 

Brooke 'a  New  Written  Arithtnetie,  ....  SO  eta. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has  prc^wred,— 

Higher  Arithtnetie,  for  use  in  colleges,  etc.  .   .   .  $1.19 

Brooke 'a  Algehra,  complete, 1-05 

Brooke'  Geometry  attd  Trigotu>tnetry,  .   .  .     l.OS 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works  that  have 
attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks 'a  JPhiloaophy  of  Arithtnetie,  ....  $2.SS 

Brooke* a  Mental  I^hiloaophy, l-BS 

Brooke  *  a  Met fioda  of  Teaching, 1.65 


The  Undersigned  are  also  JPuhUshers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed- 

cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 

WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE»  50  cis. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE!LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term  in  school. 

LYTE'S  school  SONQ  B00Ki4octs. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading  music,  and  a  fuU  se- 
lection of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  xo  cente  each ;  In- 
termcdiate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Grammar  School  Series, 


6  numbers,  at  35  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  aScs. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  50 cts. 

GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.  $1.05. 

New   Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ai>plicatioas  of 
electricity,  units  of  measurements,  Ac. 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63  cents  and  $1.25. 

SHEPPARD'S   U.    S.   CONSTITUTION,   63  cents  aad 

$1.05. 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per  set  of  6  Maps,  f 25-00. 


SOIVE/i,  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


830  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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A  PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 


DURING  the  past  six  months  various 
anonymous  circulars  have  been  sent 
broadcast  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere,  attacking  Smith's  Physiology 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  It  is  our  uniform 
practice  not  to  notice  such  nameless  at- 
tacks \  but  as  a  recent  circular  of  this  sort 
has  been  copied  into  a  number  of  local 
papers  in  the  State,  and  published  in  some 
cases  as  editorial  matter,  we  deem  it  proper 
to  make  a  simple  statement  of  facts  regard- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  the  charge. 

The  anonymous  circular  charges  that  we 
were  induced  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Brewers*  and  Maltsters'  Associa- 
tion to  cancel  a  statement  to  which  they 
objected,  and  that  we  called  in  a  whole  edi- 
tion of  the  book,  thereby  losing  at  least 
J5,ooo. 

To  this  charge,  all  and  singular,  we  make 
the  most  positive  and  direct  denial. 

We  never  made  any  change  in  Smith's 
Physiology  at  the  solicitation  or  request  of 
any  committee,  agent  or  officer  of  such  an 
association;  and  further,  we  never  sup- 
pressed or  called  in  a  whole  edition,  or  any 
part  of  an  edition,  or  a  single  copy  of  the 
work;  and  of  course,  therefore,  we  never 
lost  J5,ooo,  or  even  five  cents,  by  any  such 
proceeding. 

To  meet  every  phase  and  covert  in- 
sinuation of  this  attack,  we  publish  below 
the  only  change  made  in  the  book  to  wliich 
it  can  possibly  refer : 


Smith's  Elementary  Physiology 

Edition  of  1884. 
"Wines  and  liquors  are 
▼ery  commonly  adulterated. 
The  pure  article  is  costly. 
By  adding  certain  substances 
to  an  inferior  wine,  or  even  to 
alcohol  and  water,  the  taste 
and  effect  of  good  wine  can  be 
imitated,  and  a  large  profit 
made.  Beer  and  porter  are 
adulterated,  to  make  them 
froth  and  to  improve  their 
flavor  and  intoxicating  quali- 
ties Some  0/  the  swstances 
used  are  cocculus  indicus^ 
tiiutn,  aloes f  copperas  ^  sul- 
phunc  acid,  mux  vomica  or 
ttrychmne,  jaiap  and  litne." 


Smith's  Elementary  Physiology 

Edition  of  1885. 
"Wines  and  liciuors  are 
very  commonly  adulterated. 
The  pure  article  is  costly. 
Some  0/  the  substances  used 
are  coccuiu*  indicus,  alum, 
aloes,  copperas,  sulphuric 
acid,  nux  vomica  or  strych- 
nine, jalap,  and  litne.  By 
adding  certain  substances  to 
an  inferior  wine,  or  even  to 
alcohol  and  water,  the  taste 
and  effect  of  good  wine  can 
be  imitated,  and  a  large  profit 
made.  Beer  and  porter  are 
sdso  sometimes  adulterated, 
to  modifv  their  flavor  and 
cheapen  tiieir  manufacture." 


We  are  willing  to  let  the  two  paragraphs 
stand  side  by  side,  and  let  anyjfair  Temper- 
ance man  judge  whether  or  not  the  charge 
is  a  just  one,  that  such  a  change  could  have 
been  made  *'  in  the  interest  of  the  enemies 
of  the  temperance  law." 

The  history  of  the  change  is  as  follows : 
I .    One  of  our  agents  criticised  the  state- 
ment, in  that  it  appeared  to  assert  that  the 


substances  enumerated  in  the  last  sentence 
were  only  used  to  adulterate  beer  and  porter, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  are  mainly  used 
in  "doctoring  '*  wines  and  liquors. 

2.  The  Rochester  Board  of  Education  ob- 
jected that  the  statement  clearly  implies  that 
beer  and  porter  were  always  **  adulterated," 
whereas  wines  and  liquors  were  *' commonly 
adulterated." 

3.  Some  Temperance  advocates  objected 
that  the  inference  was  that  beer  and  porter 
were  not  intoxicating,  or  only  slightly  in- 
toxicating, unless  adulterated,  and  further 
that  their  flavor  was  * 'improved"  by  the 
adulteration. 

The  criticism,  coming  from  various 
sources,  all  of  the  highest  character,  while 
they  did  not  agree  in  particulars,  showed 
that  the  paragraph  was  misleading  and 
should  be  recast. 

The  change,  as  above  indicated,  was 
therefore  ordered  to  be  made. 

After  the  alteration  was  made,  our  atten- 
tion was  again  called  to  the  original  para- 
graph by  an  officer  of  the  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion, who  claimed  that  it  did  injustice  to  the 
manufacturers  of  beer  and  porter — that  these 
drinks  were  never  adulterated^  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  that  the  statement 
was  a  libel  on  a  great  industry.  We  showed 
him  the  modified  text,  and  he  pronounced  it 
altogether  unsatisfactory,  the  word  ^^  adul- 
terated^^ being  the  offensive  feature  of  the 
statement. 

No  change  whatever  was  made  after  the 
first  alteration  was  decided  upon ;  and  if  the 
text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Brewers  and  Maltsters,  the  statement  of  the 
papers  and  of  several  anonymous  circulars 
is  the  only  authority  we  have  for  that  view 
of  the  case.  However,  we  certainly  hope 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  every  honest  man, 
be  he  brewer,  or  teacher,  or  editor ;  for  we 
cannot  afford  to  fight  with  any  other  wea- 
pon than  the  truth. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  we  have 
never  allowed  a  change  to  be  made  in  the 
book  except  on  the  request  or  approval  of 
as  earnest  and  thorough  Temperance  advo- 
cates as  any  in  the  land.  And  further,  the 
only  change  ever  requested  by  any  one  in 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  drinks, 
was  the  one  referred  to  above,  which  we  de- 
clined to  make. 
IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

New  York,  Oct.  21, 1883, 
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Normal  Educational  Publications. 

8EJT  FOR  SCHOOLi    gSBAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  ?UmUl  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s's  McvP  Uritf^meKes. 


B7  EDWARD  BROOKS.  A.  M., 

Principal  Penniylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Geometry,  Methods  of  Teaching,  M 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 


BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  book*,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Pritnary^  Eltmentary,  Menial  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  I1.38. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Menial   and  Written  Arirh 
metic,  and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Cowplete  Arithmetic,     llie  Compleic 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  posi{)aid,  90  cents. 

^>  Wits  tms  Tmmss  uf  ii£»L  f^jtjfrrcm^^as. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  ediUons  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithm^oc. 
New  and  Important  Practiced  and  Bunness  Features^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  haw  been  made  to  Ukc 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  iext-book«  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  eommtm 
caliiilations  of  artisans  and  xhc*real  tramactums  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactionii,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokem^e, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground    Rents,  Business  Methods  in   Interest,  Promissr^ry  Notes,  Interest  on  St-mi 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends.  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Curtum  House  Business,  McrCi.n 
tile   Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  As8r>ciations,  will  not  only  atireut  the  attention  of  ali  progresuvt 
teachers^  but  are  of  valne  to  every  acttve  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Alicetira  ami  Key.     Price.of  each,  fi.io. 

Dr.  Brooke's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  ^i.io. 

Dr.  Brookj»'s  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  1.35. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  Tlie  Phllowphy  of  Aritlimetiey  an  elaborate  work  on  ihc 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  l  earhcrs. 
Price,  ^2.25. 

-He  A  JX-ETTT  BOOZ  ON  PETSTSICS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  NatunI  Sciences  and  Aitronoffly.  Lake  Forest  Universltyi  Lake  ForMt.  Olt 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  prvsenting  the  important  recently  discovered  factk  «ml  modem  theorie* 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  ik  improved  so  as  to  facihtate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  wa 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  Uie  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  cleaiTicM 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  wiU  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  efiec 
cive  class  book. 

Xk[ONTQOMSRT*8 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adojHed  ko 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  ^  cis. ;  Intermediate,  20  cisi. :  Manual  lor  Primary  Books,  |l.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.'^ 

Fewsnlth's  English  Grammara,  Westlakf*!  Common  Srhool  Literatare,  Weetlake*N  How  to  Write  Letters,  Ukvj€^ 

Literature  for  Little  FoIkH,  LjrtirS  Srhuul  Sonir  BiK>k  (New),  L)te*ii  Prartlral  Book  Keeping  aad  BUunke, 

Sheppard's  Text  Books  on  the  Coutttitutlon,  Peterson's  Familiar  Science, 

Pttlton*ii  Celebrated  Outline  Mapn,  ete. 

For  Particulars^  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  Pnblisliers,  530  MARKET  ST,  PmADELPHIA. 
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Appleton's  Science  Text-Books. 

As  heretofore  announced,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  text-books  to 

cover  the  whole  field  of  science,  study  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  and   all  schools 

of  similar  grades.     The  subjects  to  be  comprised  are : 

physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  potany,  Anatomy,  phy- 
siology and  Jlygiene^  Xstronomy  and  jilineralogy. 

THE  FOI^XL.OTVI]VO  ikRE  IVOW  IlEJLl>Ys 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

By  PROFESSOR  F,  W.fLARKE, 
Chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

A]!^ATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY 
and  HYGIENE. 

By  ROGER  S.  TRACY,  M.  D, 

Sanitary  Inspector  of  the   New  York  City  Health 

Department. 

A  COMPEND   OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE, 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California ;  author  of  **  Elements 
of  Geology,"  etc. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  C.  F.  HOLDER,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Acad- 

emy  of  Science,  Corresponding  Member  of 

the  Linnaean  Society,  etc.;  and 

By  J.  B.  HOLDER,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Zoalogy  of 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central"  Park,  New  York. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY. 


By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS, 


Author  of  "The  First  Book  of  Botany,"  Editor  of 
"  Henslow's  Botanical  Charts." 


This  volume  has  been  prepaird  with  s]>edal  reference  to  the 
needs  not  onl>  of  the  students  who  study  Chetnistry  merely  as 
a  part  of  a  general  education,  without  thought  of  going  further, 
but  also  those  who  are  likely  in  time  to  take  a  more  advajMxd 
course  in  Chemistry,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  I^itii 
scientific  basU  for  subsequent  higher  study. 

PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.40. 


This  is  a  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  practical  text -book  for 
schools  and  academies,  affording  an  accurate  knowledge  of  (he 
essential  £iCts  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  a  scientific  basts 
for  the  study  of  Hygiene,  and  the  laws  of  Health.  The  phy- 
siological effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  are  fully  discussed. 

PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.17. 


The  author  ,has  endeavored  to  make  this  an  interesting,  yet 
really  scientific  book ;  to  awaken  a  sci;:ntific  appetite ,  and 
satisfy  this  appetite  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to 
the  geological  phenomena  occuring,  and  geological  agencies 
at  work  now,  and  in  the  mosijamiliar  things. 

PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.40. 


Intended  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  academies  of  all 
grades.  Presenting  the  life  histories  of  the  various  groups  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  giving  special  prominence  to  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  habits,  etc.  Nearly  five  hundred  illustrative 
cuts  are  given. 

PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.40. 


This  volume  introduces  the  student  to  the  Btudy  of  Botany 
by  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  The  pupil  is  sent  to 
the  plant  itself  to  get  the  required  knowledge.  The  popular 
Flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  ac- 
quaint the  pupil  with  the  leading  orders  and  genera,  and  their 
representative  species. 

PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.40. 


Sample  copies  mailed  post  paid  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  price.     Usual  discounts  for  introductory  supplies, 
Subject  to  rerurn  if  not  adopted.     Send  for  revised  descriptive  catalogue,  Introductory 

Price  List,  Educational  Notes,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NH'IV^  YORK. 
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BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO* 
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To  Teachers  wi  School  Dipectors  I 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR  BODIES 


AND 


■^HOW*  WE^LIVE.:^ 

s 

By  ALBERT  P.  BLAISDELL.  M.  D. 


Showing  in  each  division  of  the  subject  the  effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks, 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  with  scientific  force  and  accuracy,  as  required 
by  the  law  recently  passed  making  Physiology  and  Hygiene  one  of  the 
studies""of  the  JPublic  Schools. 

•i 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Health.  The  department  of 
Physiology  is  made  so  plain  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and  so  Interest- 
ing, that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  the  school-room. 
^J^Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fullness  and  excellenx:e  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  Young  People  of  this  age. 

It  is  endorsed  by  State  Normal  Schools,  County  and  City  Su-' 
perintendents  and  Teachers,  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

School  Officers  who  wish  to  introduce  a  book  that  will  return  a 
hundredfold  its  cost  to  every  family,  should  examine  "Our  Bodies  and 
How  We  Live.'*  Before  deciding,  send  for  sample  copied  for  exami- 
nation and  price  lists. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

EDWARD  BURKE,  Publishers'  General  Agent. 
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READY   FOR   THE   LAW. 


Teach  the  Rising  Generation  the  Effects  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 

and  other  Narcotics. 


1. 


Mrs.  Hunt's  Child's  Health  Primer 

For  the  Youngest  Scholars.      i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated.     40  cents. 


For  Young  People.     Intermediate  classes.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  50  cents. 


III. 


Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  ji.oo. 


"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology." 

Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

"  The  nearest  study,  in  point  of  interest,  to  the  school  boy  or  girl  in  the  last  year  of  school,  is  the  knowl- 
edge and  hygiene  of  the  body.  Arithmetic  may  get  him  or  her  a  place,  and  good  writing  a  salary,  but  with- 
out the  outfit  of  a  healthy  body,  other  business  acquirements  are'  crippled.  Prof.  Steele's  book  is  admirably 
arranged  for  teaching  Physiology  in  a  lively  and  interesting  way." 

Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Transcript. 


This  Series  fully  complies  with  the  laws  lately  passed  in  MaiiMf 

New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Iowa, 

Nebraska,  Alabama,  and  other  States.    It  has  been  widely 

adopted  in  Towns,  Counties  and  States f  notably  JEien- 

tucJcy,  Oregon,  Delaware  and  Michigan,  and  is 

strongly  endorsed  by  a  host  of  educators.    It  is 

the  only  series  endorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  XT* 


For  Descriptive  Circnlars  and  Specimen  Pages,  address  the  Pnblishers, 

Hi  ^  it9  WiLLMit  ST.,  JfiW  fOCft 

I 

A.  P.  FLINT,  General  Agent, 

ioa6  Arcli  Street,  Pbiladelpliiay  Pa« 
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BEST  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOLS. 

"      .  LESSONS  IK  HYGIENE,  BHY8IOLOQY,  ANATOMY, 

And  the  T)  satment  of  Emergent  Cases.    Comprising  also  Leisons  on  the  Action  of  STIMULANTS  and  SEDATIVE^  on 

tne  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

An  Elementary  Text^JBookon  the  Maintenance  of  Health,  Adapted  for  cominon  schools^ 
by  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Sapporo,  Japan *^  Consulting  Physician  to  Sapporo  Keii  Hospital;  Author  of  "Compre- 
hensive Anatomy,  Physiol(^,  and  Hygiene." 

ILLUSTRATED.    t2mo,  Extra  Cloth,  50  cents. 

LIPPINCDTT'B     NEW     SCIENCE    BERIEH. 

FOR  HIQH  SOHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  TEXT- BOOKS  ON 

ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,   AND    NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, . 

Reoommended  and  Endorsed  by  tlie  Beat  Edaoaton  and  Autkorities* 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

8HARPI«£S8  &  PtelIJ[PS*8  IKATIJRAI^  PHII^OSOPHV, 

SHARPI^BSS  &  PIIII«IP8'0  A8XR01K0MV,  / 

CVTTISR'^  COMPREHBNSIVB  PHVSIOI^OOY,. 

€»R££K»8  CHBMISXRY. 

TSBSE  ABE  ITBTTT*  BOOXCS,  NOT  HE  VISIQ1T8. 


These   books  are  all  handsomely  illustrated,,  and  bound  in  a  new,  attractive,  and  substantia!  mannel'. 
Copies  of  any  of  the  above  sent  to  teachers,  for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  75  cents. 

Address         •  J.  B.  LIBBINCOTT  COMB  ANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street^  Philadelphia* 

SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  FRANKLIN  ARITHMETICS,    PtiIMARY-ELEMENTARY-WRlfrEN.  > 

By  EDWIN  P.  SEAVER  and  GEO.  A.  WALTON. 

Fresh,  clear,  practical  text-books.     Oral  exercises  so  combined  with  written  work  that  the  same  analy> 
sis  answers  for  both  processes.     Decimals  and  Integers  are  treated  together  whenever  practicable,  thus  avoid-     • 
ing  a  multiplicity  of  rules.     Drill-Tables,  and  exercises  thereon,  are  given,  by  which  the  pupils'  work  can 
be  indefinitely  extended  without  requiring  the  teacher  to  search  other  books  for  examples. 


THE  FRANKLIN  ARITHMETICS  have  been  adopted  in   Boston,  Mass.,   Cambridge, 
Mass.,  New  York  City,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  St.  Albans,  Vt, 

THE  FRANKLIN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

A  compact,  working  text-book,  presenting  a  course  of  study  that  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  for     ^  . 
admission  to  any  College,  and  such  as  is  pursued  in  the  best  High  Schools  and  Academies. 


THE   FRANKLIN    ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  has  been  adopted  in  Jersey  City> 
N.  J.,  Clinton,  Mass.,  Canton,  Mass.,  etc.,  etc. 

SEAVER  &  WALTON'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

A  new,  complete  and  practical  text- book ;  up  with  the  times  in  every  particular ;  a  fresh  and  systematic, 
presentation  of  the  subject.     Confidently  presented  as  the  best. 

SEAVER  <&  AVALTON'S   MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  was  adopted  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
Aug.,  1884,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1884. 

i>xjbi:jISHjei>  by 

J.  H.  B  UTLEB,  925  Chestnut  St.^  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 
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Normal  Educatiottal  PublieationsL 

6GST  FOR  SgHOOLS.    eiBAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRASTIML  FOR  BOSlKffiL 


roo^s's  j^jcv?  ||n(^meHes. 


By  EDWABD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Principti  Penniylvania  Stite  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra,  Getmetry,  Methoda  of  Tetchlag,  aii4 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

or  TWO  COSkCPZ^ETE  Axm  dxstotct  ssxuss. 

.  RROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  se^mrating  Mental  and  Written 
Ahchoietic,  and  giving  a  "fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  EUnufUary^  Menial  and  Writtiu 
Arithmetic.  Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  1 1.38. 
BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Menul  and  Written  Arith. 
metic,  and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  ArithmetU,  The  Coonpiete 
19  also  published  in  two  paru,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

^^  Wirs  rax  Timss  ijf  ^ll  W;MMTiCMrh;§ms. 

In  the  pveparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Qr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Preutieal  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  tnuisactions,  have  tieen  made  toOakc 
the  place  of  o)>solete  or  useiessi  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  Kdcen  from  the  ccmmcm 
salculafiohs  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  tH€n, 

/The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Acpounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
V.  S.  Bunds,  Mortgages,  Ground   Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mtrrcaja 
'  tile  Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attentidm  of  all  pto^astzt 
"  tttachers,  but  are  of  v^Jue  to  every  active  business  man. 

I>r.  Droo|[»'8  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  i.io. 

Or.  Hrooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  |i.  10. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Aritlimetie  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  abo  published  The  Pliiloeophy  at  Arithmetiey  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers- 
Price,  ^2.25. 

-He  A  "SrETTT  BOOZ  ON  PH7SICS.*^ 

.        By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  the  NatunI  Sciences  and  Attronomyi  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Foresti  Hit. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  mttdem  thcuncA 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  witn  tedious  details,  but  the  esisential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearaesa. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
dve  class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adofitec  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Hanisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting' 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  b  cts.;  Intermediate,  20  cts. :  Manual  lor  Pnhiary  Books,  |i.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

Vewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake**  Conimon  School  IJterarure,  >V<>titJakf*n  How  to  Write  Letters, 
Literatare  for  Little  Folks,  Ljrt^'s  School  Soni?  Kook  (New),  iijrt«'N  Pr«cti(*l  Book  Rf^rpiug  and  Blaaka» 
8heppard's  Text  Books  on  the  f^ouKtitntlon,  Petemon'a  Fanilliar  Science.  - 
Peltoii*K  ColebratHl  Oatlipe  31s|»h,  etc. 

B'or  Paxticulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  Pnblisliers,  530  MARKET  ST,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOW  ^SATE  LIVE: 

OR,  THE  HyMAN  BODY,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT. 

An  elementary  course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  James  Johonnot,  author  of  "Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching/*  "Geographical  Reader,"  "Natural  History  Series"  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.  D. 


A  text-book  thoroughly  adapted  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  laws  of  Hygiene  (including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system)  as  ascertained 
from  a  careful  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  containing  also  a  full  Glossary  of  Terms,  complete  Index, 

etc.    Introdactorj  price)  40  eents.  . 


far  High  BchanlB  and  AcademieB. 


y' 


THE  BSSENTTAT.S  OP  ANATOMT,  PHYSIOLOQY  AND  HYOIBNB,  fey  Roger  S. 
Tracy,  M.  D„  Saifitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health;  author  of  **  Hand-Book  of  Sanitary 
Information  for  Housekeepers,"  etc.    Introductory  price,  $1. 

i9PPIiCT8Ng'  WT^nCWIYE  ^E7IDIfI6-B00Kg. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

■■■■■■■■  ■■  I     ■    ■  I    ■>■  Ml.  ■  I 

A  Graded  Course  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

Charming  Stories,  and  Useful  I^nO^vledge.' 

No.  1.    Books  of  Cats  and    Docs,     and  other  friends.   For  UtUe  Folks.    In-, 
troductory  price,  17  cts. 

No.  2.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fnr,  and  other  neighbors.  For  Young 

Folks.     Introductory  price,  30  cts. 

No.  3.  Neighbors  voUh.  Wlnss  and  Fins,  and  some  others.   For  Boys  and 

•       Girls. 

No.  4.  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofis,   and   their  kin.    For  Young 

People.  I 

No.  5.  Olimpses  of  the  Aniniate  World :  science  and  literature  of 

natural  HISTORY.    For  School  or  Home.    Introductory  price,  |i.     By  James  Johonnot, 
author  of  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  "Geographical  Reader,"  "  How  we  Live,"  etc. 

^  The  Natural  History  Series  contains  a  fiill  course  of  graded  lessons  for  reading  upon  topics,  and  in  a  style  that  are  most  faci- 
nating  to  children  and  young  people,  while  training  them  to  habits  of  observation,  andstoring^their  minds  with  useful  information. 


ATTJ^WTOJiS'  AJ«j:jiiCAJi  SJAJJPAJIP  GjX)GjiApjiijs. 

BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION.  AND  GIVING  SPECIAL 
PROMINENCE  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  PRACTICAL  FEATURES. 

—  ..-^  ■■■■■  »  »■     ^1  ^  ■>    ■  I  ■ 

APPLETON8'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHIES. 

APPLETON8'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  remarkable  success  which  Appletons'  Geographies  have  attained,  is  due  to  the^t  that  no  eflfort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  them  n6t  only  mechanically  superior,  but  practically  and  distinctively  superior,  in  their  embodiment  of  the  best 
results  of  modem  experiments  in  teaching,  and  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  most  successful  and  intelligent  educators  of  the  day. 

APPLETON'S  READERS  are  still  the  reigning  lavorites  in  the  progressive  schools  of  the  country.  Their  influence 
upon  education  since  they  were  published,  has  been  marked,  and  better  methods  and  better  instructions  have  resulted  from  their  use. 

To  meet  all  the  requirements  of  various  schools  there  have  been  recently  published  in  connection  with  the  series.  Applbton»' 
Chart  Primkr  and  Introductory  Fourth  Rbadbr,  both  of  which  are  exceedingly  attractive  volumes,  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  former  books. 

49*  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  Educational  Publications,  embracing  tererjf  d*partment  <tf  Sehcal,  Academic ,  and 
Collegiate  inetruction.    Educational  notes,  special  price  list,  etc.,  forwarded  on  application. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

raw  TOfiS,  BOSTOKp  CHICAQO,  SAIT  FBANCISCO. 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  PottSTille,  Pa.,  Agrent  for  Pennsylvania,  Marjlan4,  W.  Tirginia,  Delaware 
.    and  District  of  Colnmbia. 


\ 


11^;  H.  ANDREWS  i 

J^*  SUCCESSORS    TO 

ft^k  Keystone  School  and  Cliurcli  Furniture  Co., 

*%*  AND 

^ '      Buffam  Schnnl  Furniture  Cd., 


SOLID  GLUED  NOISELESS  SEAT, 

BACK  AND  SEAT,  HINGE  WITHOUT 

MADEINI2SIZES,  RUBBER  STOP. 


A.ND    'i'HTC 


Patent  Jriumph  povetailed  pesks, 

SOLID  IRON  ADJUSTABLE 

DOVETAILS,  FOOT  REST, 

STEEL  WIRE  DOW-  NOISELESS 

ELS,  .    SEAT  JOINT, 

Send  for  full   descriptiv  BEST,  ANJ>    MOST 

POPULAR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

■WE    AR^  ALSO   MANTJFACTtTRBlBS    OF 

SCHOOL,   CHURCH.   HALL     AND     OPERA     FURNITURE. 

Send  far  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fifty  JHfferent  Styles. 
Penn^lvania  School  Directors,  please  note  that  our  Improved 

School-tfouse  Flans  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 


SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 


SCUI>DER'S    HISTORY    OF     THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BY    XIOR^OS:   B3.    SCXJUDBJB. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  new  and  beautiful  text-book  are :  A  well-considered  text ;  a  logical 
division  into  periods ;  a  suggestive  method ;  topical  anafysis  for  review  ;  accurate  and  clear  maps  (colored 
and  uncolored) ;  beautiful  illustrations ;  superior  mechanical  execution ;  a  low  price. 

SCTTDDEB'S  BZST0B7  OF  TEG  UNITBD  STATES  was  published  August,  i6th,  1884,  and  has  already  been 
Adopted  in  80  Citiesand  To-wns.  Adopted  in  lOO  Leading  Private  Schools. 
Adopted  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  19, 1884. 


WORCESTER'S  NEW  SPELLERS, 

PRIMARY-PRONOUNCING. 

The  prominent  features  of  these  books  are  :  Careful  selections,  classi6cation  and  arra^ngement  of  words : 
variety  in  the  kind  of  lessons ;  numerous  Dictation  Exercises. 

WOECBSTEE'S  NEW  SFBLLEfiS  have  been  Adopted  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Adopted 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  

WOBCSSirSB'S  NSW  FB02TOI71TCINO  SFELLEB  was  Adopted  in  Boston,'  Mass.,  Nov. 
1883  *  ' 

Published  by  J.  H.  BUTLER, 

*  92S  CheMntU  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  BEST  I  CHEAPEST! 
AND  MOST 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 
BLACKBQARD  SURFACE.' 
DURABLE  BLACKBOARD !  ■^■■■■^^■■■■■TRIED.  TESTED.  PROVED!. 

MAKB  YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS. 

The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  25,  50,  100  and  200  lbs.  each.     Can  be  applied  to  any 
surface :  brown  mortar,  finished  walls,  or  old  blackboards. 

It  is  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate,  has  no  geams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  all  Saperintendents  and  Teachers,  irhererer  nsed. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

A.  H.  ANOREmrs  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Offices,  19  Bond  St.,  Nen  York.    815  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franhlin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    195  Wabash  Ayc,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ScM  Directors  ani  SpriiiteMeiits 

Promptly  provided  with  Teachers  without  charge, 

SKILLED  TEACHERS 

Supplied  with  positions.     Make  application  at  once. 
Registry  fee  is  low.    Address 

U.  S.  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

1-3  1430  2^  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 

MICJEC  08COBE8, 
TMLBSCOrMS, 
FIMLn-  GLASSES, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS, 
JBA  B  OME  TEES, 
THEBMO  METERS. 

DrawtecInaamBeacs,  Philosaphleal  and  CbemU 

cml  Appamtas. 

UM  and  DescxlptiODa  of  <nir  Ten  GatalogiiM  sent  FBES 

on  appllcfttion. 

QUEEN  t^  CO. 

«M  ChattnM  au  PhtUuMpMa, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  forChurchefl, 
|Bchool».  Fire  Al«rnia,Fftnns,  etc  FULLY 
WABBAirrBD.    CaUlogne  lenfe  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT,  Cineinnati,  O. 


MATHEMATICS. 


(i 


(( 


« 


Introductory  Price. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  -      .  -  $i.oo 

Elements  of  Algebra,  -        -        1.12 

Plane  Geometry,  -  -  -  -  -75 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  -  -  1.25 
Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Tables,    1.25 


'  Wentworth's  Algebra  or  Geometry  or  both  are  used  in  nine  of 

/    the  ten  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  viz.,  Bloomsburg,  Califor- 
nia,  Indiana,  Kutzfown,  Lock  Haven,  Mansfield,  Millersville,  Shippens- 
.  ^  burg,  and  West  Chester. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  City  High  Schools  of  the  State, 
In  all  the  Colleges  of  the  State,  except  t^vo,  and 
More  generally  throughout  the  United  States  than 

"  any  other  authors. 


STATE   NORMALr   SCHOOL, 

MillersvilU^  Pa,^  March  26,  iSSj- 
'*  I  am  free  to  say  that  Wentworth's  Algebra  and  Geometry  have  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    I  regard  them  as  among  the  very  best  text-books  on  these  subjects.     When  a  stu- 
dent has  completed  them,  he  has  an  excellent  foundation  laid  for  higher  mathematics." 

GEO.  W.  HULL,  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 


Special  Circular  Sent   upon  Application. 


6//I/N  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

13  Trenxont  Place,  743  Broad^vsray,  180  Wabash  Ave., 

BOSTON.  NBmr  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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To  Teachers  and  Sckool  Directors! 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR  BODIES 


AND 


•^  HOW  ^  WE  4  LIVE. ^ 


By  ALBERT  P.  BLAISDELL,  M.  D. 


Showing  in  each  division  of  the  subject  the  effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks, 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  with  scientific  force  and  accuracy,  as  required 
by  the  law  recendy  passed  making  Physiology  and  Hygiene  one  of  the 
studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Health.     The  department,  of 

Physiology  is  made  so  plain  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and  so  interest- 

• 

ing,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  the  school-room. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fullness  and  excellence  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  Young  People  of  this  age. 

It  is  endorsed  by  State  Normal  Schools,  County  and  City  Su- 
perintendents and  Teachers,  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

School  Officers  who  wish  to  introduce  a  book  that  will  return  a 

>  

hundredfold  its  cost  to  every  family,  should  examine  "  Our  Bodies  and 
How  We  Live."  Before  deciding,  send  for  sample  copies  for  exami- 
nation and  price  lists. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
EDWARD  BURKE,  Publishers'  General  Agent. 


For  Any  School. 


SPELLERS. 


Watson's  Graphic  Speller        -         -         -         ^  .22 
Watson's  Complete  Speller         .         -         -  .20 

Teaching  Spelling  with  Punctuation,  and  leaving 
Definition  for  the  Reading  books.  Combines 
Oral  and  Written  Exercises,  and  makes  skillful 
use  of  the  principle  of  the  classification  and  as- 
sociation of  words. 


READERS. 


Barnes'  New  N<itional  Readers. 
"  The  Educational  Gems  of  the 
Decade." 


(First,  20  cts 

Second,  35    ** 

Third,  50    " 

Fourth,  70 

Fifth,  90 


<( 


«< 


ARITHMETIC. 


Barnes'  Elementary  Arithmetic,  -  -        .40 

Barnes'  National  Arithmetic,        -  -  -     -75 

On  the  plan  of  a  Minimum  of  Theory,  with  a  Max- 
imum of  Practice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography, 
Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography, 


•55 
1. 10 


1. 00 


Monteith's  New  Physical  Geography, 

Classes  using  Monteith  invariably  do  good  work. 
Each  volume  contains  the  latest  advances  in  Geo- 
graphical Knowledge. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Sill's   Lessons  in  English,         -        -         -  .60 

Recently  adopted  by  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
South  Carolina. 


HISTORY. 


1 .00 
1.60 


Barnes'  Brief  United  States, 
Barnes'  Brief  General  History, 

Besides  being  attractive  in   size  and  appearance, 
the^e  books  are  unequalled  as  class  manuals. 


SCIENCE. 


Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele's  Fourteen 
Steele  &  Wood's 

These  standard 
create  a  love 


Weeks  in  Chemistry, 
W^eeks  in  Physics, 
Weeks  in  Physiolygy, 
Weeks  in  Astronomy, 
Weeks  in  Zoology,     - 
Weeks  in  Geology, 
Botany, 

books  besides  being  truly  Scientific 
for  the  study  of  science. 


$x.oo 
i.oo 
1. 00 
i.cx> 
1.00 
I.oo 
1.00 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 


1.  Child's  Health  Primer, 

2.  Hygiene  forYoung  People, 

3.  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology, 


-30 
.50 

I.oo 


This  series  complies  with  the  law  with  reference 
to  teaching  the  eflfects  of  Alcohol,  Opium,  and 
other  Narcotics.  It  is  already  adopted  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  State  Boards  of  Education  in 
Oregon,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Michigan 
and  Kentucky. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Worman's  First  German  Book,         -  -  .30 

Worman's  First  French  Book,  -  .40 

Worman's  First  Spanish  Book,         -  -  .40 

On  the  Natural  Method.  E^ch  Language  can  be 
pursued  without  a  Master. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Books. 

A  Complete  Series  by  a  practical  teacher,  full  of 
valuable  features. 


¥■* 


Specimen  p€iges  and  testitno^iiaZs  furnished  free.    Speclniefi  copies  sent  oh 

receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  111  &  113  William  Street,  Nei  York. 
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ottse  of  ^e^resentHtkes. 


A.  D.  GLENN, 

Armstr?ng  County 


.} 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  6,  1885, 


Messrs.  Van  Antwerp^  Bragg  6r»  Co, , 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  and  copy  of  the  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
were  duly  received. 

The  bill  requiring  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  etc.,  after  June  ist,  1885,  ^^  passed  finally,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  is  the  law.  *  *  * 

/  think  the  ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIEHE  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Bill  in  every  particular. 

(  Signed,)  A.  D.  GLENN, 

{Author  of  the  Bill.) 


ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  LoW'JPriced  Teoct-Book  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
School  Law  relating  to  instruction  in  this  Branch. 


tt 


The  orownlngr  success  of  text-books  on  this  subject." 


DISTINSUISHINS   FEATURES: 


2. 


I.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body 
and  minds  are  set  forth  plainly  and  fully.  The 
character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium, 
etc.,  receives  special  attention. 

Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  such  habits  as 
lead  to  pain  aud  disease. 

Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tion in  the  home,  and  to  halitsof  healthfulness 
in  ordinary  life. 

Language  plam  and  didactic  in  style,  and  the  de- 
tails of  Anatomy  subordinate  to  physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

198  D?-A.a-ES   IF 


5.  Attention  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts 
of  the  body. 

6.  The  succession  of  topics  is  such  as  have  been 

proven  the  best  after  long  experience  in  teach- 
mg,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dependence. 

7.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable 

the  pupil  to  master  the  subject. 

8.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the   , 

Notes. 

9.  Topical  Outlines;  Suggestive  Questions;  Glos- 

sary ;  Full  Index. 
10.     Numerous  superior  engraved   illustrations  and 
four  full-page  colored  plates. 


TjXiii  oXiOrrii- 


The  Eclectic  Physiology  has  already  been  officially » endorsed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Education  of  Michigan  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools;  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Kentucky ; 
adopted  for  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  State  Normal 
School  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  State  Normal,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  200  Cities  and  Towns  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  100  Counties,  etc.,  etc. 

SBNO  60  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction,  60  cents  per  copy ;  or,  36  cents  in  exchange  for  the 
corresponding  old  book  in  use. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 
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Pennsylvania  School  Directors,  please  note  that  our  Improved 
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Normal  Educational  Publications. 

BEST  FOR  SeHOOLS.    GREAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  PRASTieAL  FOR  BDSINE&i 


roo^s^s  Mot  ||rif^incKcs. 


By  lSI>VrA.ia>  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Principal  Penntylvtnit  State  Norniil  School,  tnd  Author  of  the  Normtl  Algebra,  Geometryj  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
ZK'  TWO  COiyCPZiSTE  AJtHm  DZSTZXTCT  SEZ^ZES. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course "  comprising  a  Primary^  Elementary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  $1.38. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  In  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Wiritten  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  TTie  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Paris  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

€^p  WtTM  TMs  Times  t^  ^ll  PiiMricer&itMS^ 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchaxige,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressivt 
teachers^  but  are  of  value  to  every  cutive  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigwiometry  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetle  and  Kef.     Price  of  each,  I1.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  publbhed  The  Fhlloflophy  of  Arlthmetley  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  1 2. 25. 

-He  A  TSTETT  BOOK  OS  PHTSICS.aN- 
By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  ths  Natural  ScloncM  and  Astronomy)  Lake  ForMt  University,  Lake  Forest,  liii. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  Beld  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theorieM 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  now  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  id 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting 
lion,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  8  cts.;  Intermediate,  20  cts. :  Manual  lor  Primary  Books,  $1.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications."^ 

Fewsmlth*s  Englinh  6  ram  in  ar^,  ^Yestlakf's  Common  School  Llteratvre,  Westlake^n  Hon  to  Write  Letters,  LlOftPl 

Literature  for  lilttle  FoIIlh,  Ljrte's  School  .Sons  Book  (IS'ew),  Ljrte^s  Practical  Book  Keeping  and  Blanks^ 

Sheppard^M  Text  Books  on  the  Coustitution,  Peterson'i  Familiar  Science, 

Pelton'fl  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  Pnbliste,  530  MARKET  ST,  PHIIADELPHIA. 


HO^SAT  \^7^B  LIVE : 

OR,  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT. 

An  elementary  course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  James  Johonnot,  author  of  "Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  "Geographical  Reader,"  "Natural  History  Series"  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Pn.  1>. 


A  text-book  thoroughly  adapted  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  giving  special  attentioa 
to  the  laws  of  Hygiene  (including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system j  as  ascertained 
from  a  careful  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  containing  also  a  full  Glossary  of  Tenns,  complete  Index, 

etc.    Introductory  price,  40  cents. 

Par  High  BchnnlB  and  AcademiBB. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OP  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOIiOQY  AND  HYGIENE,  By  Roger  S. 

Tracy,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health;  author  oi  •*  Hand-Book  of  Sanitary 
Information  for  Housekeepers,"  etc.    Introductory  prioe,  $1. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

A  Graded  Course  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

Charming  Stories,  and  Useful  Knowledge. 

No.  1.    Books  of  Cata  and    Doss,     and  other  friends.    For  Little  Folks.    In- 
troductory price,  17  cts. 

No.  2.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fnr,  and  other  neighbors.  For  Yoang 

y  Folks.     Introductory  price,  30  cts. 

No.  3.  Neighbors  wifh  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some  others.   For  Boys  and 

Oirls. 

No.  4.  Neigh1)ors  wifh  Claws  and  Hoofis,   and    their  kin.    For   Voang 

People. 

No.  5.  Olimpses  of  the  Animate  World:  science  and  literature  of 

NATURAL  history.     For  School  or  Home.    Introductory  price,  31.     By  James  Johonnot, 
author  of ''Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  "Geographical  Reader,"  "  Plow  we  Live,''  etc 

The  Natural  History  Series  contains  a  full  course  of  graded  lessons  for  reading  upon  topics,  and  in  a  style  that  are  most  &ci- 
nating  to  children  and  young  people,  while  training  them  to  habits  of  observation,  and  storing  their  minds  wiih  useful  information. 


APPJ-JJTOJJS'  AOTJiiCAJi  STAJJPAPP  Gj:oGjiAppi|S. 

BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  GIVING  SPECIAL 
PROMINENCE  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  PRACTICAL  FEATURES. 

APPLETON8'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHIES. 

APPLETONS'   HIGHER  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  remarkable  success  which  Appletons'  Geographies  have  attained,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  them  not  only  mechanically  superior,  but  practically  and  distinctively  superior,  in  their  embodiment  of  the  bcsj 
results  of  modern  experiments  in  teaching,  and  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  most  successful  and  intelligent  educators  of  the  day. 

APPL-ETON'S  READERS  are  still  the  reigning  favorites  in  the  progressive  schools  of  the  country.  Their  influence 
upon  education  since  they  were  published,  has  been  marked,  and  better  methods  and  better  instructions  have  resulted  from  their  use. 

To  meet  all  the  requirements  of  various  schools  there  have  been  recently  published  in  connection  with  the  series,  AppLKroiis' 
Chart  Primer  and  Introductory  Fourth  Rbadbr,  both  of  which  are  exceedingly  attractive  volumes,  and  in  fuU  accord  widi 
the  spirit  ot  the  former  books. 

J)^  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  Educational  Publications,  embracing  ever^  department  of  School^  Ac€uUmic, 
Collegiate  instrttction.    Educational  notes,  special  price  list,  etc.,  forwarded  on  application. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  70EZ,  BOSTON,  OHZCAQO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE.  PottsTille,  Pa.,  Agent  for  Pemisylyaiiia,  Maryland,  W.  Yirgrinia,  Delaware 
and  District  of  Columbia* 
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To  Teacliers  and  School  Directors! 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR  BODIES 


AND 


■^HOW*  WE^LIVE.^ 


By  ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL,  M.  D. 


This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Health.  The  department  of 
Physiology  is  made  so  plain  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and  so  interest- 
ing that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  th^  school-room. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fullness  and  excellence  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  desirable  and  essen* 
tial  to  the  Young  People  of  this  age. 

"Pow  to  jfieep  Well," 

A  Physiology  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 


This  is  designed  as  a  first  book  for  pupils  after  oral  instruction  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  to  precede  "  Our  Bodies  and  How  We 
Live"  where  more  than  one  book  is  desired. 

These  books  show  the  effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics,  in  each  division  of  the  subject  with  scientific  force  and  accur- 
acy as  required  by  the  law  recently  passed  making  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene one  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 

School  officers  who  wish  to  introduce  books  which  will  return  a  hun- 
dred fold  their  cost  to  every  family,  should  send  for  copies  for  examination. 

For  sample  copies,  price  lists,  and  terms  of  introduction. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

OiVEDWARD  BURKE. 
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Normal  Educational  Pnblications. 

BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    (lUPEST  FOR  PIRENTS.    MOST  PBAeTISlL  FOR  BUSIHESi 


roo^s^s  MevP  Irit^meK^ 


B7  TSDVTAXtD  BHOOKS,  A.  M., 

Prindptl  Pmniylvtnla  State  Normtl  School,  and  Author  of  tho  Noniial  Algebra,  Goomotry,  Mothodt  of  Toachhigi 

Philosophy  of  ArlthmotiCi 


BROOKS'S  STANDARD  9 OKHAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Writta 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  <*  fuller  conrse "  comprising  a  Primary^  EUmeniary^  Menial  and  WHttm 
Arithmetic.     Price^per  set,  postpaid,  11.38. 

BROOKS'S  UHION  NORHAL  ARITHKETICS  In  two  books,  oombming  Mental  and  Wntten  AbA- 
metic,  and  givins  a  "  shorter  conise,"  comprising  a  J'lart  i,  and  ComplOe  ArithmeHc.  The  Cooiplete 
is  also  publi^ed  m  two  parts,  as  Parti  2  and  3.    Price,  per  set,  pos^wid,  90  cents. 


In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Aiidmielic, 
New  and  ImportatU  Practical  and  JEimkuss  Feaimres,  firesh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  weak  taken  from  the  evmmm 
calculations  of  artisam  and  the  real^tramactiom  of  bmsincss  mem. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Ftactical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokengei 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Fromiasory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercaa- 
tile  Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  aU  pregressim 
teachers  t  but  are  of  vahu  to  every  active  hnsincu  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementarj  Algobra  and  K^.    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementaur  Geometrj  and  IMgonometrj  and  "Kejm    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Higher  Arifhmetle  and  K^.    Price  of  each,  I1.35. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  FhlloMqiihj  ^  Arifhinielley  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Stadents  and  Teachers 
Price,  I3.35. 

^A  vrsw  BOOK  oxr  phtszcs.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F-  GRIFFIN, 

Prof,  of  tho  Natural  Scioncot  and  Astronomyi  Lake  Foratt  Unlvortttyi  Lako  Fonst^  lllii 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recenUy  discovered  fiicts  and  modem  dieooeit 
Mihin  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  fitdlitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  owrntial  features  of  the  science  are  given  wnh  freshness  and  elf  rnfs^ 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  wOl  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  efiee^ 
tive  class  book. 

BIOXfTC»OaiSRT*S 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  ia 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Hanisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambmburg,  dester.  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  Qty,  etc.,  C^umberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

Introduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  8  cts.;  Intermediate,  20  cts. :  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  $i.2tx, 

-^Normal  Educational  Publications.^* 
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81ioppard*s  Text  Books  on  the  Constltatlon,  Petenon'i  Familiar  Selenoe^ 

Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Haps,  etc 

For  PaxticularSy  Terms,  and  Oirculars,  address  the  Publishers, 
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Patent  Jriumph  povetailed  pesks, 

SOLID  IRON  ADJUSTABLE 

DOVETAILS,  FOOT  REST, 

STEEL  WIRE  DOW-  NOISELESS 

ELS,  SEAT  JOINT, 

Send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  XATE8T,  BEST,  ASI>   MOST 
FOPUZAB  SCHOOL  DESKS. 
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E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

17  and  19  South  Sixth  St., 

!  PUBLISHERS  OF 

APPROVED    TEXT-BOOKS, 

OUB  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 

The   successful    Pioneer,     is    new    the    Standard,    and   in    General   use 
throughout  the    United   States 

'   Oim  NEW  READERS, 

BUXL^EIFt'S    SEIRIEIS. 

But  recently  issued,  they  have  created   a  new  interest  in  school   life,  and 
have  already  achieved  unprecedented    success. 

OUR  NEA\^  READIiS^CI  CHARTS  and  Chart  Primer, 

BUTLER'S    SEIRIEIS. 

The  best  modern  appliances  for  elementary  instruction  in  reading. 
Unsurpassed  in  beauty. 

OUR  SPELLERS, 

the:   MEITAT   AlVIEIFriCAN. 

These  Spellers  have  successfully  held   their  rapidly-acquired  popu- 
larity^more  than  TWO  MILLIOX  COPIES  being  in  Circulation. 

OUR  ARITHMETICS  AND  GRADED  I^ROBLEMS. 


Have  eclipsed  n'lany  of  the  old  systems,  and  bid  fair  to  outrival  al 
competitors. 

OUR  OTHER  PUBLICATION'S, 

IN  PART,   ARE 
GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORIES,  S>!ITH>S  GRAMMAR, 

BINGHAM'S  LATIN  SERIES,  SARGENT'S  ETYMOLOGY, 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION, 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  OXFORD'S  SPEAKERS, 

APITiO  YEd'  text-books. 


Send  for  Samples,  Specimen  Pages,  Circulars,  etc.,  etc. 


'*  Its  Table  of  Contents  is  its  Best  AdTertisentetit.*^ 


ran^[in-S|quare  Mon^  MofreeKon," 


TWO  BVlfORBO  FATORITB  SOKCMI  AKO  HYlUf». 


mo.  3.— XABI«15  OP  COmXHPfXS.— Ko.  J. 


i^o  Xea/  is  turned  to  C&mplete  any  Sang  or  Hymn* 

AMONG  the  Familiar  and  Farorite  Hjmiis  found  in  No.  8,  are  the  followmg :  Abide  with 
Me — A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  Grief— Blest  Symbol  of  Blest  Name — Brightest  and  Best — Come,  Thou 
Fount  of  Every  Blessing — Evening  Hymn — Fading,  Still  Fading — Give  Me  Jesus — God  is  Present  Every- 
where— God  Shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions — Homeward  Bound — How  Long  a  Day  Appears — I've  Found 
a  Joy  in  Sorrow — Lord,  Dismiss  Us  with  Thy. Blessing — Lord,  Forever  at  Thy  Side—Oft  in  Danger,  Oft  in 
Woe — On  the  Fount  of  Life  Eternal — Saviour,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name — Saviour,  Source  of  Every  Bless- 
ing— Since  I've  Known  a  Saviour's  Name — Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day — Songs  of  Praise  the  Angels  Sang 
—Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot — The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High — ^Th'e  Voice  of  Free  Grace — ^Thou  Art  the 
Way— Thy  Way,  not  Mine,  O  Lord— Watchman,  Tell  Us  of  the  Night— Whose  Sins  Have  Pardon  Gained. 

Of  School  Songrs  and  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones,  although  nine-tenths  of  what  are  found  in 

the  book  may  all  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  school-room :  Adieu,  My  Native  Land — A  Dollar  or  Two— A 
Hundred  Years  to  Come — A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave — ^Angry  Words — Beautiful  Faces— Beautiful  Sea — ^Bees 
arc  all  Humming — Be  Kind  to  the  Loved  Ones  at  Home— Billy  Boy — Bird  of  the  Forest — Blue  Juniata — 
Boatman's  Return — Bonnie  Hills  of  Heather — Brightly  Glows  the  Morning  Star — Cheerily  the  Bugle  Sounds 
— Cherish  Kindly  Feelings — Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells — Come  Back,  Sweet  May — Come  to  the  Home  of 
Boyhood's  Love — Come  to  the  Sparkling  Fountain — Come  Where  Flowers  are  Flinging — Do  They  Miss  Me 
at  Home — Down  the  Stream  So  Cheerily — Faintly  Flow,  ^ou  Falling  River — Far,  Far  upon  the  Sea — ^Float- 
ing on  the  Wind — Full  and  Harmonious — ^Hail,  Evening  Bright — Hail  and  Farewell — Happy  Bayadere — 
Happy  Greeting  to  All — Hero's  Serenade— I  Love  the  Smnmer  Time — ^Jack  and  Jill«.Jolly  Jester — Let  Us 
Sing  Merrily — List,  *Tis  Music  Stealing — Little  by  Little  the  Day  Goes  By-^Love  at  Home — Merry  Swiss  Boy 
— Merrily,  Merrily  Sing — Miller's  Daughter :  Down  the  Stream  So  Cheerily — Musical  Alphabet — My  Mother 
Dear— Old  Arm  Chair— Old  Granite  Stale— Old  vHouse  at  Home— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea— Over  the  Sum- 
mer Sea — Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe — Rain  Upon  the  Roof — Sleep,  Gentle  Mother — Song  of  the  Daisy— Song 
of  Arbor  Day — Song  of  the  Maple — Spring-Time  of  the  Year — Starlight  is  Streaming — Summer  is  Coming — 
Swiss  Girl — Switzer  Boy — Switzer's  Farewdl— Tea  in  the  Arbor — The  Golden  Sun — ^The  Lark  Sings  Loud 
— ^The  Moon  is  Beaming  o'er  the  Lake— The  Noontide  Ray— The  Ocean— The  Postilion— The  Rose  that  AH 
Are  Praising— Thro'  the  Wood— Three  Bells— Touch  Not  the  Cup— Upon  the  Height— Vacant  Chair— Wake, 
Happy  Children — Wanderer^s  Farewell — Water- Mill — We  Roam  thro'  Forest  Shades — ^When  the  Mom — 
When  Up  the  Mountain  Climbing — Where  Are  those  Dreamei-s  Now — Whichever  Way  the  Wind  Doth  Blow. 
Of  Ballads,  Songs  of  Sentiment,  and  other  .selections  in  variety  :  Adieu,  'Tis  Love's  Last 

Greeting — After  Many  Roving  Years — Ah  I  for  Wings  to  Soar  I — Ah  !  I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me — Ah  I  So 
Pure — Alice,  Where  Art  Thou — Auld  Robin  Gray — Bells  of  Shandon — Bonnie  Lad  and  Gentle  I^assie — Braes 
o*  Balquither — Break,  Break,  Break — Breeze  from  Home — Bridal  Chorus  from  Lohengrin — Caller  Herrin'— 
Child  of  the  Regiment — Come,  My  Gallant  Soldier,  Come — Dream  On — Faithfu'  Johnnie— German  Watch- 
man's Song — Going  Home :  "  Heimgang" — I  Am  Content — I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs — I  Heard  the  Wee 
Bird  Singing — In  Happy  Moments — I  Lo'ed  Ne'er  a  Laddie  but  Ane — I^e  of  Beauty — It  is  Better  to  Laugh 
than  Be  Sighing — ^Jenny  Lind's  Good-Night — ^Jock  o'  Hazeldean — Kathleen  Aroon — Kitty  Tyrrell — Larboard 
Watch — Little  Maggie  May — Love  Smiles  No  More — Love's  Ritomella — Maid  of  Llangollen — Not  for  Jo- 
seph—O  Take  Her,  but  be  Faithful  Still— Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest— Oh  !  Why  Left  I  My  Hame— Prince 
Charming — Say,  What  Shall  My  Song  be  To-night — Serenade  of  Don  Pasquale — Song  of  Blanche  Alpen — 
Sweet  Evenings  Come  and  Go,  Love — ^The  Bride  Bells— The  Bridge — ^The  Departed — ^The  Leaves  Around 
Me  Falling— The  Maister— The  River  Lee— The  Soldier's  Tear— To  Alexis,  I  Send  Thee— Wake,  Nicodemus 
— What's  a'  the  Steer,  Kimmer — When  Other  Friends  are  Round  Thee — Where  Are  You  Going,  My  Pretty 
Maid-^Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro' — Yes,  the  Die  is  Cast — and  others. 

Of  Christmas  Songrs  and  Cradle  Songrs :  Carol,  Brothers,  Carol — Christ  is  Born  of  Maiden 

Fair — Christmas  Bells  are  Sounding  Clear — Hail,  Thou  Glorious  Scion — Loud  Strike  the  Sounding  Strings — 
American  Cradle  Song — Baloo,  Baloo,  My  Wee,  Wee  Thing — Cradle  Song  of  Soldier's  Wife — Eiapopeia, 
My  Baby,  Sleep  on — German  Cradle  Song — Hungarian  Cradle  Song — Italian  Cradle  Song — ^North  German 
Cradle  Song — Oh,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby — Rock-a-bye,  Baby,  in  the  Tree-top — Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  etc. 

Of  Arbor-Day  Songrs  and  Songps  of  Country :  Maple,  in  the  Leafy  Wildwood — Song  of 

Arbor  Day — When  the  Leaves  are  Turning  Brown — ^Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree — Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever — 
God  Preserve  Our  Franz,  the  Kaiser — ^God  Save  Our  Glorious  Czar — Go  Where  Glory  Waits  The©— Locha- 
ber  No  More — My  Own  Native  Land — Strike  the  Cymbal— Switzer's  Farewell — ^Vive  le  Roi — ^Yankee  Doodle. 


Wo*  i— One  Bttiadved  ana  Mzt^  Pago*!  llo«.a  Mitf  3— Oslo  Boailsod  and ■pToatytlte  Pagoa* 


Paper,  Fifty  Cental.    Fine  Bdition,  One  Dollar. 

.^l^HABPfiB  A  BROTHERS  wiU  send  the  above  work  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  ao/ pact 

of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  TEXT  BOOK. 

ELLSWORTH'S   PRACTICAL  TREATISE 


ON 


PUNCTUATION  AND   LETTER  WRITING, 

For  Schools,  Aeademios,  Commercial  Colleges,  and  Friyate  Stiid7. 

By  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  author  of  the  "Ellsworth  System  of  Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping." 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  but  a  ^actical  work,  as  its  title  indicates.  It  is  intended  to  enable  any  one, 
without  the  necessity  of  analyzing  and  parsing,  to  write  and  punctuate  his  compositions,  so  that  the  Jcommon 
reader  will  get  the  true  sense  of  the  words  employed  as  he  reads,  without  calling  on  the  shades  of  Brown  or 
Gould  to  aid  and  assist.  Sample  copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents.  112  pp.  Cloth.  50  cents,  paper 
cover.     Special  introduction  discounts  on  application.  Address, 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH  &  WILSON,  35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


usie 


upp[emen[ 


IVo.  14 1880.  Qto^ 


Our  New  Music- Page  Supplement  ^No.  14,)  contains  the  ^ITordS  and 
Hasflc  of  Xnretlty  •one  favome  Songs  and  Hymns,  and  the  ^ITordS 
only  of  Xiw^enty*four  Songrs  and  Hymns,  the  music  of 
which  may  be  found  in  former  Supplements. 


Slumber  Song,  .  .  . 
Touch  Not  the  Cup, 
Lord,  DismiBB  Ub,  .  . 
Beulah  Land, .  .  ,  . 
All  Hail  the  Power  . 
The  Water-Mill,  .  . 
Kindly  Peeling, .  .  . 
The  Jolly  Jester,  . .  . 


3  I 
3 
4 
5 

I 

7 
7 


Woodman,  Spare 
That  Tree, .   .   .  . 

Musical  Alphabet,  . 

Johnny  Sands,  .  .   . 

Columbia,  Qod  Pre- 
serve Thee  Free, 

Flag  of  Our  Union, 

Cradle  Song, .... 


x7 

«7 
x8 

so 
ao 


Tea  in  the  Arbor,  .  .  8 
That  Day  the  World 

Shall  See, 9 

Joy  in  Sorrow,  .  .  .  xo 
Flow  Oently,  ...  .  xx 
Now  ThankWe  All,  la 
Fading,  still  Fading  xi 
Over  Summer  Sea, .  xp 

Words.— When  Shall  we  Meet  Again;  Boat  Song;  What  Fairy- Like  Music 
Mowers'  Song  ;  The  Mill  Wheel ;  Land  of  Memory ;  Blue  Bird ;  Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great' Jehovah;  Soft,  Soft  Music  is   Stealing;  Remember  Thy  Creator 
Now ;  Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee ;  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day ;  Jesus 
Lover  of  My  Soul ;  Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree, '  •   •  Z3 

Words.— Freedom's  Flag;  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall ;  Christmas  AH  Year 
Long;  Where,  O  Where;  Far  Away;  Swinging 'Neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree; 
Home,  Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ;  Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming ;  Jolly  Old 
St.  Nicholas ;  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer 15 

Pxie«S.~One  copy,  10  cenu ;  Three  copies,  26  cents ;  Eight  copies,  60 
cenu ;  Twenty  copies,  $1^0.    These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 

Address,  J.  P, 
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THIS   SUPPLEMENT  ALSO  CONTAINS  FOUR   PAGES  OF 

Heaponaive  Headings  for  Institutes  and  Schools. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

BUGKBOARD  SURFACE 
Rl  ED.  TESTED.  PROVED! 


Can  be  applied  to  any 


THE  BEST!  CHEAPEST! 

AND  MOST 
DURABLE  BUCKBOARD! 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS. 

The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  25,  50,  100  and  200  lbs.  each, 
surface:  brown  mortar,  finished  walls,  or  old  blackboards. 

It  is  better  and  but  one-flfth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate,  has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  wherever  used. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

A.  H.  ANDREmrS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Offices,  19  Bond  St.,  New  York.    815  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

12-6.  27  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    195  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  lUinois. 
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To  Teachers  and  School  Directors! 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR  BODIES 


AND 


•^HOW*  WE^LIVE.^ 


By  ALBERT  P.  BLAISDELL,  M.  D. 


This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Health.  The  department  of 
Physiology  is  made  so  plain  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and  so  interest- 
ing that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  the  school-room. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fullness  and  excellence  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  Young  People  of  this  age. 

"Pow  to  JKeep  Well," 

A  Physiology  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 


This  is  designed  as  a  first  book  for  pupils  after  oral  instruction  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  to  precede  ^^  Our  Bodies  and  How  We 
Live"  where  more  than  one  book  is  desired. 

These  books  show  the  effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics,  in  each  division  of  the  subject  with  scientific  force  and  accur- 
acy as  required  by  the  law  recently  passed  making  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene one  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 

School  officers  who  wish  to  introduce  books  which  will  return  a  hun- 
dred fold  their  cost  to  every  family,  should  send  for  copies  for  examination. 

For  sample  copies,  price  lists,  and  terms  of  introduction. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Or    EDWARD  BURKE. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

The  Keystone  School  and  Church  Furniture  Co., 

Buffala  Schnal  Furniture  Co., 

SIA.7rCJFA.CXTJIlX:KS    OF 

JFPEPWP^^60N  ?CP00L  DEgK^. 

SOLID  GLUED  NOISELESS  SEAT, 

BACK  AND  SEAT,  HINGE  WITHOUT 

IV1ADEINI2SIZES,  RUBBER  STOP. 


ANjj  xhf; 


Patent  Jriumph  povetailed  Pesks, 

SOLID  IRON  ADJUSTABLE 

DOVETAILS,  FOOT  REST, 

STEEL  WIRE  DOW-  NOISELESS 

ELS,  SEAT  JOINT. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  LATEST,  BEST,  AND    MOST 
FOPULAB  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

-VrSl   ABB  AXfiO   MAJJUFACTURBBS    OV 

SCHOOU   CHURCH,   HALL     AND     OPERA     FURNITURE. 

Send  fw  Descriptive  Catalogtte  of  Vipy  DIjferetU  Styles, 
Penn^lvania  School  Dlrectoreu  please  note  that  our  ImproTcd 
School-I^nse  PlailM  arc  furnished  free  of  charge. 


Normal  Educational  Ptiblications. 

BDT  FOR  UHOOLS.    KIUPEST  FOR  PIRENTS.    HOST  PRACTIUL  FOR  BDSINESl 


^r.  Eroo^s's  Me^  f  rit^meKest 


B7  BD'OCTAHD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

Prineiptl  P«Nity(vMlt  State  Normal  Schoolt  ami  Author  of  tho  Normal  Algobra,  Goomotry,  Motho^  of  ToacMagi  tmi 

Philosophy  of  Arlthmotlc. 


BROOKS^  gTAHBARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a  **  fuller  course "  comprising  a  PHmaryt  Elem^nlaty,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  %  1 .38. 

BROOKHnS  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  comUmng  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,''  oompriaing  a  Part  1,  and  Compute  Arithmetic^  The  Complete 
is  also  published  m  two  pcuts,  as  Parts  3  and  3.    Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

MtP  Wtrm  TME  TtJUMS  iJf  iiLL  ^;MMTtCVLmMS. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Featmres^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  taken  from  the  eommem 
ceUeulations  of  artisans  and  the  real  transactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  MeUiods  in  Interest,  Pronussory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Eachaxige,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  all  progressivi 
teachers^  but  are  of  vahte  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elemeatarx  Algebra  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elemeiitarj  Ctoometry  and  TrigonMuetrj  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  |i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  HJgber  Aritlunelle  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  I1.95. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  FhUosophy  of  Arlflimetle»  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  I3.35. 

^A  jsrsnr  book  as  phtszcs.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

Praf.  of  tlis  Nstaral  Sclsneas  and  AstroMmyf  Lsks  Forttt  UalvsrtHyi  Laks  Forssti  Ills* 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  prsaenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts-  and  modern  theoriesi 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  euy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  veiy  superior  and  efiec- 
dve  class  book. 

MOXfTGOB£SRT*« 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adofited  la 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting- 
don, Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  itc,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J. 

luuoduction  Prices. — Primary  Books,  8  cts.;  Inteniiediate,  20  cu. :  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  #i.ao. 

*>  Normal  Educational  Publications.'^ 

fSwsmlth*!  Baflith  f^raMMsrs,  Westlakf*i  CoMmmi  Nrhool  Lltoratart,  Wf«itlali**N  How  to  Writs  L»tt«»ra,  Lltfff^ 

UtoraUro  for  l.lttl«  Folk*,  Ii)t4>>  ^iehool  Kons  Bvok  (Nrw),  L}t4>'ii  Prai-tieal  Book  tLfeplng  aa4  BlMka, 

Shep^nl*s  Text  Bookii  oo  tho  ConntUstloi,  l>tenMia*t  FaaiUiar  Sdoaoo. 

Poltoa*»  ColobmUd  OaUlne  X*|«,  olo. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  GO,  Pnblisliers,  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHIIJIDELFHIA. 
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GET  THE  BEST! 


HODir  mrE  LITE:    or,  the  Httinan   Body,  and   How  to 

Xake  Car^  of  It*  An  elementary  course  in  Anatomy ,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
by  JamksJohonnot.  author  of  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  "Geographical  Reader,"  "Natonl 
History  Series"  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.  D. 

A  text-book  thoroughly  adapted  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  giving  special  attendoa 
to  the  laws  of  Hygiene  (including  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system)  as  ascertained 
from  a  careful  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  containing  also  a  full  Glossary  of  Terms,  complete  Index, 

etc.    Introdnclory  price,  40  cents. 

Par  High  BchDDlB  and  AcademiBB. 

TH£  BSSEIMTIAUS  OP  ANATOMV,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
HYGlBN^y  by  Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health;  author  of  *< Hand-Book  of  Sanitary  Infonnation  for  Housekeepers,"  etc.  IntrodactOZ7 
prioe,  $1. 

Appleton's  Instructive  Reading-Books. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    SERIES,    by    James    Johonnot,  author  of 

'Principles  and   Practice  of  Teaching,"  **Geographical  Reader,"  "  How  We  Live,"  etc. 


A  Graded  Course  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

Charming  Stories,  and  Useful  Knowledge. 

No.  1.    Book  of  Cata    and    Doss,     and  other  friends.   For  Uttle  Folks,    in- 
troductory  price,  17  cts. 

No.  2.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fnr,  and  other  neighbors.  For  Young 

Folks.     Introductory  price,  30  cts. 

No.  8.  Neighbors  witli  Wines  and  Fins,  and  some  others.   For  Boys  and 

Girls,     introductory  price,  40  cts. 

No.  4.  Neighbors  Dvifh  Claws  and  Hoofis,   and   their  kin.    For  Yotn^ 

People. 

No.  5.  Olimpses  of  the  Animate  World :  science  and  literature  of 

natural  history.     For  School  or  Home.    InUoductory  price,  $i. 

^  The  Natural  History  Series  contains  a  full  course  of  praded  lessons  for  reading  upon  topics,  and  in  a  style  that  are  most  bsdr 
nating  to  children  and  young  people,  while  training  them  to  habits  of  observation,  and  storing  their  minds  wiiii  useful  iaformaiioo. 


APPLBTON'S    AMERICAN    STANDARD    GEOGRAPHIES. 

BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  GIVING 
SPECIAL  PROMINENCE  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND 

PRACTICAL  FEATURES. 


APPLETON8'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY 

THE   SONG    WAVE:    A  Collection  of  Choice  Music,  with  Elementary  In- 
struction.    l*or  the  School-Room,  Institute- Hall,  and  Home  Circle. 

THE    WAVElrETt     An  abridgement  of  the  "Song  Wave."     Containing  the 

easier  portion  of  the  Music  in  the  latter,  and  especially  adapted  to  use  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 
Price  of  Song  Wave,  SO  cents.     Sample  copy  to  teachers,  GO  cents. 
Price  of  Wavelet,  dO  cents.     Sample  copy  to  teachers,  30  cents. 


9^  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  Educational  Publications,  embracing  tvety  department  qf  Scke^,  AauUmie, 
Collegiate  iiutruction.    Educational  notes,  special  price  list,  etc.,  forwarded  on  application. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

NSW  70EZ,  BOSTON,  CEICAQO,  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

J.  A.  H.  PAHSVOBE.  PottsTille,  Pa«,  Agent  for  PennsylTaniAy  Maryland,  W.  Ylrgliiiaf  IMaware 
and  DiBtrict  or  Colombia. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Directorc! 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR  BODIES 


AND 


■^HOW*  WE^LIVE^. 

By  AT, BERT  P.  BLAISDELL,  M.  D. 


This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Health.  The  department  of 
Physiology  is  made  so  plain  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and  so  interest- 
ing that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  of  the  school-room. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fullness  and  excellence  of  the 
department  of  Hygiene,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  Young  People  of  this  age. 

"Pow  to  JCeep  Well," 

A  Physiology  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 


This  is  designed  as  a  first  book  for  pupils  after  oral  instruction  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  to  precede  "  Our  Bodies  and  How  We 
Live"  where  more  than  one  book  is  desired. 

These  books  show  the  effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks,  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics,  in  each  division  of  the  subject  with  scientific  force  and  accur- 
acy as  required  by  the  law  recently  passed  making  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene one  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 

School  officers  who  wish  to  introduce  books  which  will  return  a  hun- 
dred fold  their  cost  to  every  family,  should  send  for  copies  for  examination. 

For  sample  copies,  price  lists,  and  terms  of  introduction. 

Address  GOWPERTH WAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila4elphia. 

Or    EDWARD  BURKE. 
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E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

17  and  19  South  Sixth  St., 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


APPROVED   TEXT-BOOKS, 

OUR  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 


I 

■       I 


The   Buooessful    Pioneer,     Is    now    the    Standard,   and   in    General   nse 
throufirhout  the   United  States 


OUR  NEW  READERS, 


But  recently  issued,  they  have  created  a  new  interest  in  school   life,  and 
have  already  achieved  unprecedented    success. 

OUR  NEW  READING  CHARTS  and  Chart  Primer, 


The  best  modern  appliances  for  elementapy  instruction  in  reading. 
Unsurpassed  in  beauty. 

OUR  SPELLERS, 


These  Spellers  have  successfully  held  their  rapidly-acquired  popu- 
larity—more than  TWO  MILLION  COPIES  being  in  Circulation. 

OUK  ARITHMETICS  AND  GEADED  PROBLEMS. 


Have  eclipsed  many  of  the  old  systems,  and  bid  fair  to  outrival  al 
competitors. 

OUR  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS, 

IN  PART.   ARE 
GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORIES,  SMITH'S  OQAMMAR, 

BINGHAM'S  LATIN  SERIES,  *  SARGENT'S  ETIMOLOGY, 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  SCHOLAR'S  COMPAIflON, 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  OXFORD'S  SPEAKERS, 

APPriOYEl/  TEXT-l">OOKS. 

Send  for  Samples,  Specimen  Pages.  Circulars,  e/c,  etc. 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

8EST  FOR  SCHOOLS.    CHEAPEST  FOR  PARENTl    MOST  PRAgTlgAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


roo^s's  McvP  ||rit^mcKes, 


B7  jnDVTJSLRD  BROOKS.  A.  1/L, 

Principal  Penntylvania  State  Normal  School,  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algebra*  Geometry,  Methodi  of  Teachlngi  tiid 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 


BROOKS'S  STAXBARD  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Ariihnietic«  and  giving  a  "  fuller  course  '*  comprising  a  Primary,  EUnuntary,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.     Price,  jjer  set,  postpaid,'  ^I.j8. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  books,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  giving  a  "shorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  I,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  in  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  9^  cents. 

€^  WiFB  rWB  TtJUXS  IJf  ^LL   WatBTICVitdtES* 

[n  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
Nrto  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Feainres^  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  taice 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  Amencan  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  information  and  work  laken  from  the  common 
caltMlatitm^  of  artisans  and  the  real  tramactions  of  business  men. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  s.  honds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan- 
tile Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  cUtreut  the  attention  of  all  progresstvi 
tea*  hers,  \m\  are  of  value  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Bro(»k«)N  Elemeotary  Al^bra  aDd  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks'R  Elementary  Gtometry  and  Trigonometrj  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  f  i.io. 

Ur.  BnMikN's  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Key.     Price  of  each,  11.25. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetley  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  arid  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  $2.25. 

-He  A  MTB-W  BOOK  ON  PHTSICS.*^ 
By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIN, 

prof,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  ind  Astronomy,  Lake  Forest  University,  iLalie  Forest,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoneM 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  ik  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  Ii  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  princii)le«  of  every  subject. 

High  SchooU,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  eftec- 
Dve  class  l)ook. 

M01fTG0MERT*fl 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  beinl^  already  adopted  lo 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  Chester,  Media,  Doylestown,  Hunting* 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  Qty,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  ]. 

Introduction  Prices. — Pniuary  Buoks,  8  cts. ;   Inlermeduic,  20  cl6. :   Manual  lor  Primary  Books,  |l.20. 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 

PewBHilth*B  Knfflish  Orammars,  Westlake's  romraon  Mrhool   Literature,  Wrat lake's  How  to  Write  Letters, 
Literature  for  IJttle  FolkK,  Lyte*ii  School  souk  Rouk  (>>i«),  Lytct'H  Prartical  Book  Keeping  aad  Blanks 
8heppard*B  Text  Bookii  on  the  Cotttitltution,  IVterton*s  Familiar  Science, 
F«Uon*s  CrJebr«t«<i  Outline  llape,  etc. 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO,  Publishers,  530  MARKET  ST,  PHIUDELPHIJL 
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Blanks, 


Fop  ppojreggive  Teacppg  aqd  I(eadiiig  Circle^. 

A  FEW  BOOKS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR   THE   PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING 

OF  TEACHERS. 


SPENCER'S  EnUCATION: 

INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  AND  PHYSICAL.  Divided  into  four  chapters:  What  Knowledge  is  of 
most  Worth — Intellectual  Education — Moral  Education — Physical  Education.  It  is  a  plea  for  Nature  in 
education,  and  a  protest  against  tutorial  aggression  and  meddlesome  overdoing  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
parents.     Price  ^1.25. 

BAIN'S  EDUCATION  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

The  anther  views  the  "teaching  art"  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  tests  ordinary  experiences  by  bring- 
ing them  to  the  criterion  of  psychological  law.     Price  ^1.75. 

JOHONNOirS  BRINCIFLES  AND  BBACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

This  is  a  practical  book  by  an  experienced  teacher.  The  subject  of  education  is  treated  in  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  manner,  and  shows  how  rational  processes  may  be  substituted  for  school-room  routine. 
Price  J  1. 50. 

BALDWIN'S  ABT  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

This  is  a  very  helpful  hand- book  for  the  teacher.  He  will  find  it  full  of  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
all  the  details  of  school-room  work,  and  how  to  manage  it  to  best  advantage.     Price  ^1.50. 

SULLY'S  FSYCHOLOGT, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFFERENCE  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION.  The  author  treats  of  the  car- 
lier  and  simpler  forms  of  mental  processes  in  child-life.  It  is  an  exhaustive  work,  so  simply  written  that  the 
ordinary  working  teacher  can  thoroughly  understand  it.     Price  ^3.00. 

BAIN'S  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ETHICS.  Divided  into  two  divisions.  The  first— the  Theory  of  Ethics— treats 
at  length  of  the  two  great  questions,  the  ethical  standard  and  the  moral  faculty ;  the  second  division— on  the 
Ethical  Systems — is  a  full  detail  of  all  the  systems,  ancient  and  modern,  by  conjoined  abstract  and  summary. 
Price  3'-50- 

McicABTHUB'S  EDUCATION, 

IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MANUAL  INDUSTRY.  The  important  subject  of  manual  education  is  thoroughly 
and'clearly  treated.  It  will  enable  the  teacher  to  get  an  intelligent  view  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  which 
is  now  receiving  much  attention.     It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  times.     Price  $1.50. 

CHOA  TE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH. 

The  simple  principles  of  the  science  of  the  English  language  are  here  clearly  explained.  It  is  a  book  de- 
signed not  so  much  as  a  text-book  as  to  encourage  the  study  of  our  language  more  critically  in  its  forms  and 
elements.     Price  $1.00. 

HODGSON'S  ERRORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 

This  is  a  work  for  the  teacher's  table,  and  invaluable  for  classess  in  grammar  and  literature.  There  is  no 
teacher  who  will  not  derive  great  benefit  from  the  careful  study  of  this  book.    Price  ^1.50. 


Descriptive  catalogue  sent  free  on  application.     Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Special  terms  will  be  made  to  Teachers'  Reading  Circles. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 

AGENT  FOR 
DIBLrA'IVAIlH,    AKD  DI8XRICX  OK   COLrUMBIA. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  isse 

Will  Contain  Serial  Stories  by 
CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author  of  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains/'  "  Ih  the  Tennessee  Mountains/'  etc. 

HENRY  JAMES, 

['*  The  Princess  Casamassima"  will  continue  until  August,  1886.] 

WILLIAM  H.  BISHOP, 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prinoe." 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Will  write  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1886. 

JOHN  FISKE 

Will  contribute  six  or  more  papers  on  United  States  History,  covering  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  These  papers  discuss  a  portion  of  American  history  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  engaging  by  reason  of  Mr.  PHske's  ample  knowledge  and  singularly  clear 

"^^  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON, 

The  distinguished  English  writer,  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  comparing  French  and  English  people,  char- 
acter, opinions,  customs,  etc.  Mr.  Hamerton  is  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French, 
as  well  as  of  his  fellow*countr)-men,  to  write  on  this  subject. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH, 

Author  of  *«  Marjorie  Daw,"  etc.,  will  contribute  some  short  stories. 

LIVING  QUESTIONS.  The  important  political  subject.s  which  are  certain  to  come  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  immediate  future — Civil  Service  Administration  and  Reform,  the  Silver  Question,  the 
Tariff,  our  Indian  Policy,  and  questions  in  Social  Science — will  be  discussed  by  men  competent  to  treat  them 
adequately  and  impartially. 

The  various  features  of  The  Atlantic,  which  have  secured  and  maintained  its  remarkable  prestige  as  a 
literary  magazine,  will  be  carefully  provided  for  during  the  coming  year.  Contributions  may  be  expected 
from  many  well-known  writers  in  different  departments  of  literature,  as  follows :  — 

SHORT  STORIES.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  P.  Deming,  Mary  M^ipes 
Dodge,  E.  E.  Hale,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

POETRY.  C.  P.  Cranch,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Lucy  Larcom,  James  Russell  Lowell,  T.  W. 
Parsons,  Nora  Perry,  E  C.  Stedman,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  J.  G.  Whittier,  William  Winter. 

ESSAYS,  SKETCHES  AND  CRITICISM.  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Burroughs,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Susan  Coolidge,  John  Fiske,0.  B.  Frothingham,  E.  E.  Hale,  W.  T.  Harris,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  W.  D.  Howells,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  H.  D.  Lloyd,  H.  C.  Dodge,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
J.  Brander  Matthews,  James  Parton,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  H.  E. 
Scudder,  N  S.  Shaler,  Goldwin  Smith,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mark  Twain,  C.  D,  Warner, 
E.  P.  Whipple,  George  E.  Woodberry,  L.  C.  Wyman. 

TERMS :  I4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  ^5.00;  each  additional  Portrait,  |i.oo. 

Postal  notes  and  money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender^  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by  money- 
order  ^  dtafty  or  registered  letter,  to 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Ma43s. 
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trSICAL  CtHTtTSE. 


The  very  best  Hymns,  Ballads,  and  Songs  in  rhe  Fan- 
guAge.  Much  valuable  praciical  reading- matter  is  added 
relating  to  musical  culture.— iV.  E,yournato/£ducaiion. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
SONG  COLLECTION. 

J>  i~I^®  Hmidred  (200)  Sonfm  and  Hymni,  40  ct«. 
i***  l^V"^  Himdrwi  («00)  Son^iiMid  HrnnB,  50  cfe«, 
>o.  8— Two  Hundred  (200)  Songs  and  Hymnft,  60  ct». 
Cloth,  Ji.ooeach.    Send  for  Table  of  Contents. 

Harper  &  Brotliers,  Keiv  York. 


WEEKLY  PRESS 

PRIZE  CIRCLES 


roB 


TEACHERS  AMD  SCHOOLS 

FOUR  magnificent' LIBRARIES 


$500 


IWORTH^ik^^l  ■■  BEACH. 

ALSO   HUKDHEDB  OW 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

liippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World*  W^f 
pincott  8  Biosrnpbicul  Dictionary,  and 

MERIDIAN  eiQBES,  8  In.  FULL  MOUNTED 


To  tlie  SiMcessfol  Voters  on  TEN  FOPU- 
I.AU  Q,rESTIONS« 

Competition  open  to  every  Teacher  and  School 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada.    i*ample  copy 
o\  WEEKLY  PRKSS,  coiitaining  fidl  partlculara. 
Bent  free     Address 
M^£UKX.Y   PRJBSS,    PlkUadelphla,  Pa. 


WEBSTER 

In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  with  and 
without  Patent  Index. 


A 
fUDRMTf 

^D!GTtONARyg'  ITSELF 


f&jLz::.^. 


JUST  ADDED 

GAZETTEER 

or  THE  v/oi:iJ>, 

Containing  orer  25t000  Titles,  describincj  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Towm*,  and  Natural  Feat- 
ures of  every  part  of  the  Globe. 

/N  XVll  Webster— it  has  118,000  Words, 
^JrJEl  jL      3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
^^^^  Biog;ra^>liiGai  Dictionary. 

firyy^hi  standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Otfice. 
JL  JCXaCl    33,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 
Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  neries. 

BI25T  Holiday  Gift: 

It  is  an  invaluablo  companion  in  every  School, 

and  at  every  Fireside.  , 

G.  &  C.  HERRIAM  &  CO.,  PubVs,  Springfield, Mass. 


HALFDAN  KJERULF'8 

Album  of  Songs. 

German  and  English  Text 

Translations  by  L.  M.  Underwood  and  T.  Mabzials. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  collect,  from  any  sources,  so 
a  set  of  songs  as  the  tl&lrty-tlrree  which  fill  this  Albom. 
The  melodies,  without  being  very  difficult,  are  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  and,  with  the  well  wrought  hannonies,  prove, 
plainly  enough,  that  Halfdan  Kjerulf  is  a  Brother-ln-SoB^  of 
the  illustrious  Franz,  and  fiilly  his  equal. 

The  o  iginal  text  is  by  Bjorson.  Geibel,  Rockert,  Wethavca, 
Oehlenschlaser,  Runelnerg,  Hoffmann  von  Fallenlcben  and 
other  notabilities. 

There  is  one  song  in  French,  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  ochen 
have  an  excellent  German  rendering,  and  all  have  good  Ei^ 
lish  translations. 

Lovers  of  what  is  refined  in  music  and  poetry  cannot  bat  be 
greatly  pleased  with  this  new  and  fine  compilation. 

Price   91.^0. 


FRANZ'S  ALBUM  OF  SONGS $2.00 

NORWAY  MUSIC  ALBUM. 2.50 

PIANO  CLASSICS LOO 

Three   books  that  rank  deservedly  high  with  persois  of 
musical  taste.    Mailed  post  free. 

OLIVER  DIT80N  A  CO., 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  In  of  Pure  Copper  aud  Tin  for  Churches, 
Bchools,  Fire  Alarms, Parma,  eie.  FULX.T 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogua  aent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Ciii«larali.  O. 


TRACHERS,      STUDKIVTS     AND      QKBIKRAJ. 


RESADBRS  OF 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

should  send  for  the  general  catalogue  of 
WILLIAM  R.   JBNXniB.  860  SIzUl  ATOQlie,  H.  T. 

His  own  reprints  are  excellent,  cheap,  pure,  interesting 
prett>- ;  and  all  good  for  schools.  6-3 


Third  Book 


— of  the — 


]^e. 


Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection. 

Now  Ready.     Uniform  in  Size,  Style,  and  Character 
of  Contents  with  No.   1  and  No.  2.     Many  Old  Tunes. 
A  good  book  for  Home  or  School.     Two  HvDdrad  Songs 
and  Hymns  upon  176  Pages.     Price,  60  Cents- 
Address 

HARPfiB  A  BBOTHnS, 
New  Tortu 


:\:f:\ 


^fC  CINCINNATI^  O.U. 

BiftlYER  iViANUFACTURING  CO 


MANUrACrURCRB  OP 


BELLS 


CHURCH,SCHOOLnRE  ALARM 

CATALOGUEWITN  600TISTIMONMLS  FREE 


Normal  Educational  Publications. 

«BJT  FOR  SCHOOLS.    SIEAPEST  FOR  PARENTS.    MOST  ?Umikl  FOR  BOSINESL 


|roo^$'$  Mev^  Urit^meHes. 


By  EDWARD  BBOOKS,  A.  ImL, 

Principal  Penntylvanla  Stata  Normal  Schooli  and  Author  of  the  Normal  Algobrai  Geometryi  Methods  of  Teachlagi  and 

Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 


eROOlS'S  STANBARD  HORMAL  ARITHMETICS  in  four  books,  separating  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  giving  a** fuller  course"  comprising  a  Primary,  ElemefUary,  Mental  and  Written 
A rithmedc.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  ^  1 . 38. 

BROOKS'S  UNION  NORILLL  ARITHMETICS  in  two  boolcs,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic,  and  giving  a  "liiorter  course,"  comprising  a  Part  i,  and  Complete  Arithmetic,  The  Complete 
is  also  published  m  two  parts,  as  Parts  2  and  3.     Price,  per  set,  postpaid,  90  cents. 

€^  WiTB  TMM  TiJVMS  t^  dtLL  9;§mTICUM»;»BS* 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  editions  of  Dr.  Brooks's  already  widely  celebrated  system  of  Arithmetic, 
New  and  Important  Practical  and  Business  Features,  fresh  from  actual  transactions,  have  been  made  to  take 
the  place  of  obsolete  or  useless  matter. 

No  other  American  text-books  contain  so  much  valuable  mformation  and  work  laken  from  the  common 
calculations  of  artisans  and  the  recU  transctctions  of  business  mm. 

The  articles  on  Commercial  Transactions,  Bills  and  Accounts,  Practical  Measurements,  Stock  Brokerage, 
U.  S.  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Ground  Rents,  Business  Methods  in  Interest,  Promissory  Notes,  Interest  on  Semi- 
Annual  and  Quarterly  Dividends,  Banking,  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Mercan 
tile  Partnership,  Insurance,  and  Building  Associations,  will  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  alt  pro^esshn 
teachers,  but  are  of  vdlue  to  every  active  business  man. 

Dr.  Brooks's  £leiiieBt«7  AlgelNra  and  Key*    Price  of  each,  f  i.io. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trlgonometiy  and  Sey.    Price  of  each,  |i.  10. 

T^.  Brooks's  Higlier  Arithmetle  and  Key.    Price  of  each,  f  1.35. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  also  published  llie  Fhfloeophy  of  Aritkmette^  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Early  Writers,  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,  for  Students  and  Teachers. 
Price,  1 2. 25. 

-Me  A  JSCBTTr  BOOK  ON  PETTSICS.*^ 

By  LA  ROY  F.  GRIFFIM, 

Prof,  of  tlw  ttstural  SclMieei  iikI  Astrofismy,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forsst,  Ills. 

A  thin  book,  covering  the  field  and  presenting  the  important  recently  discovered  facts  and  modem  theoriesi 
within  300  pages.  The  classification  Is  improved  so  as  to  facilitate  the  easy  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  no. 
burdened  with  tedious  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the  science  are  given  with  freshness  and  clearness. 
Abundance  of  practical  problems  apply  the  principles  of  every  subject. 

High  Schools,  Select  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Academies,  will  find  in  this  a  very  superior  and  effec- 
tive class  book. 

M02fTG0MS]IT*» 

Normal  Union  Industrial  Drawing. 

These  new  works  have  met  with  strong  endorsement  and  great  encouragement,  being  already  adopted  in 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny  City,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Chambersburg,  €3iester.  Media,  Doylesiown,  HuntiiiC' 
don,  Scranton,  Lansford,  Vineland  City,  etc.,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  N.  J* 

Introduction  Prices. — Primaiy  Books,  h  cts.;  Intermediate,  20  cts. :  Manual  for  Primary  Books,  |l.4 

•>  Normal  Educational  Publications.^- 


Fewsmlth*s  Ihigliih  Qrammani,  Westlake's  Commoa  School  LHoratare,  Wettlako's 
Litorators  for  LitUe  Folks.  Lyte's  School  SoBf  Book  (Hew),  Lite's  Practical  B( 
Sheppard*!  Text  Books  oa  the  Constitatioa,  Peterson'i  FamUiai 


How  to  Writo  Letters, 
Book  Keeping  aad  BlaakSy 

, lUiar  Science, 

Pelton*B  CeiobraUid  OntUne  Haps,  etc. 


For  Pa.rtlculars,  Terms,  and  Oirculars,  address  the  Publishers, 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  GO,  Publishers,  630  MARKET  ST,  PHIIJIDELPIA. 
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A   FBIMER  OF   PBYSIOE.OeY'   AKD    B.SOIXtfK  ; 

For  you neeal  classes.      Cloth,  Illustrateii.  144  pages. 
INTHODTJCTION   PRICK,  30   CT8. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 


These  are  slerling  works  by  a  thoroughly  competeiH  specialist,  who  has  met  fairly  and 
squarely  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  ; 


School  officers  who  wish  to  adopt  the  BEST,  can  III  afford  to  introduce  any  works 

on  this  subject,  recently  made  conipulsorv  by  legislative  enactment. 

without  first  examining  this  series. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO..  Publishe:s. 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  fork. 


NOVEMBER.  1885.  i' 


Publishers'  Announcement- 

t  

The  publishers  of  Mitchell's  Geographies  announce  with  pleasure  the  comple- 
tion of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  following  books,  constituting  the 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES: 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  ' 

MITCHELLS  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

MITCHELLS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

(State  Editions.) 


"WH^T   HA^S    BEEN    DONE. 

This  revision  differs  in  scope  and  character  from  the  current  alterations  that  are 
required  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  all  standard  geographies.  It  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  especially  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  colonization  so  strongly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  leading  powers  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  revision  has  been  .so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  least  possible  disturbance  in  its  use  with  former  editions.     It  includes 

NEW  PIATES-M  HAPS-M  TABlES-m  ILLnSTEATIOlfS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  in  the  various  books  of  the  series : — 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography  is  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  paper,  from  entirely  new  plates,  with  fresh  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions throughout.  It  is  substantially  and  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  altogether 
the  most  attractive  book  of  the  kind  for  beginners  yet  published. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography  is  improved  in  size  and  in  general  appear- 
ance. All  the  maps  are  new,  and  are  exceedingly  accurate  and  beautiful.  The  full 
two-page  map  of  the  United  States,  pages  28  and  29,  is  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
book  of  this  grade.  There  are  also  many  new  illustrations,  by  Peter  Moran,  Alice 
Barber,  Lummis,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  statistical  tables  have  been  re- 
arranged, and  are  complete  and  accurate. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  revision  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography  the  maps  have  received 
special  attention.  The  names  of  many  comparatively  unimportant  places  have  been 
removed,  and,  while  the  maps  are  still  fuller  than  those  of  any  other  series,  promi- 
nent places  are  so  plainly  indicated  by  BOLD  TYPE  that  no  valid  objection  can 
be  urged  on  the  score  of  want  of  clearness.  An  examination  of  the  U.  S.  Map, 
pages  28  and  29,  and  of  the  several  sectional  maps,  will  demonstrate  this.  Many  new- 
illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  descriptive  geography  of  Russia,  Geniiany, 
and  Italy,  has  been  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  most  accurate  information 
attainable.  Great  care  and  labor  have  been  expended  on  the  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  they  embody  the  most  recent  statistics  from  the  best  authorities. 

The  Standard   Geog:rap]iical  Series  of  Amerioa* 
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754^^  are  about  400,000  boys  in  the  United  States 
from  10  to  16  years  of  age.  Set  be/ore  these  young 
people  a  high  aim  and  purpose  in  lifry  and  you  develop 
a  healthful  ambition  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles 
with  tvhich  all  young  men  have  to  contend.  Among 
the  influences  to  this  end,  none  are  more  helpful  than 
good  boohs,  which  inculcate  by  force  of  notable  exam- 
ple, the  worth  of  patient  industry,  strict  adherence  to 
integrity  and  the  adoption  of  Christian  principle  as 
the  elements  of  success.  A  book  that  fully  meets  these 
requirements  is 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  K.  BOLTON. 
Second  Edition  new  ready. 

FuUy  lUustrated  with  24  Portraits.    12iiio.  $1.50. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  GeoT:ge  Peabody,  Michael 
Faraday,  Samuel  Johnson,  Admiral  Farragut,  Horace  Greeley. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Garibaldi,  President  Lincoln,  ana 
other  noted  persons  who,  from  humble  circumstances,  have  risen 
to  fame  and  distinction,  and  left  behind  an  imperishable  record. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S 

HISTORY  OP   ENGLAND. 

x2mo.  Illustrated.    ^1.25. 

"Among  the  child's  histories  of  England  which  really  de- 
serves to  be  called  child's  histories,  'Little  Arthur's  History  of 
England'  holds  a  good  place." — S,  S.   TimesX 

''Written  in  a  style  that  will  fiucinate  anci  interest  while  it 
instructs  the  young." — yournal  of  Education. 

"The  style  is  simple,  and  written  in  that  pure,  homely  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  that  appeals  so  closely  to  the  minds  of  the 
young." — Boston  Advertiser. 


LITTLE  ARTHUR'S 

HISTORY  OF  PRANCE. 

i2mo.     Illustrated.    lT.25. 

'*The  young  people  who  have  read  'Little  Arthur's  History 
of  England,'  which  has  had  great  popularity  in  this  countiy  as 
well  as  abroad,  will  give  this  volume  a  welcome." — N,  V. 
ObMver. 

"It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  'Little  Arthur's  History  of  Eng- 
lang,'  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  young  folks' 
histories  for  many  years." — youmal  of  Edncation. 

"Admirably  calculated  to  give  young  readers  a  clear  general 
idea  of  the  story  of  French  growth  and  change." — Chicago 
Times. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

13  Astor  Plac»,  H^mvtr  Toxk. 

THREE  GOOD  BOOKS. 

The  Third  Nnmber,  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field 
of  Song  as  those  that  have  preceded  it^"  brings  out 
of  its  treasures  things  new  and  old" — much  that  is  old 
and  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  bein^  again  new  and 
gladly  welcomed  by  a  new  generation  of  lovers  of  Music 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
SONG  COLLECTION. 

To  those  who  love  music  this  book  will  be  a  pleasant 
companion. — Chicago  Tribune. 
No.  1 ,  40  CentH ;  >'o.  3,  50  Cents ;  Xo.  8,  50  Cenfo. 

(Moth,  $1.00  each.     200  Favorite  Hymns  and  Songs  in 
each  book.     Sent  by  mail,  prei)aid,  to  any  address. 

HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Enongk  Hnsic  of  excellent  quality  and  x>ermaiient 
value  in  each  book  to  insure  a  demand  for  it,  wherever 
it  may  become  known. — Pennsylvania  School  yournal, 

Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection. 

Ho.  1,  40  Cento;  No.  2,60  Cento;  No.  8,  50 CentH. 

Cloth,  Si.ooeach.  200  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  in  each 
book.  For  Sale  Everywhere.  Send  for  Table  of  Contents. 

HAKPKB  *  BttOTllKKS.  New  York. 


FOR   THIRTT    DOLLARS. 


ONE  FUIjL.  set 

OP  THB 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

COMPRISINQ 

THIRTY-THREE  VOLUMES, 

PARTLY  BOUND  AND  PART  INBOUND, 

Which  wc  can  sell  at  price  named  above.  It 
would  be  valuable  in  the  office  of  a  school  superintend- 
ent. 

J.  P.  MoOASKET,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CHRISTMAS  SONGS. 

"Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas"—"  Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs 
of  Holly"— "Glad Christmas  Bells  '—"Christ  Was  Bom 
on  Christmas  Day"— "Christmas  Time  is  Come  Again" 
—'•Saw  Ye  Never  In  the  Twilight?"  and  other  favorite 
selections,  found  in  pleasant  variety  in  No.'  1  of  the 

Franklin  Square 

Song  Collection, 

make  It  well  worth  its  cost  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
looking  up  attractive  and  suggestive  songs  for  School  and 
other  use  at  the  happy  season  of  Christmas-tide. 

No.  1,  40  ets. ;  No.  2,  50  Ote.  Sold  Everywhere. 
Mailed  by  the  Publishers  to  Any  Address. 

HABPEB  k  BROTHERS,  Nen  York. 


will  find,  for  the  average  person  who  sings  or  plajrs  upon 
either  instrument,  much  pleasing  variety  of  Music  in  the 

Franklin  Square 

Song  Collection. 

Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  choicest  >oi^  and 
hymns  sung  anywhere  in  English-speaking  lands.— /VfMi- 
sylvania  School  yournal. 

Two  books,  400  Songs  and  Hynms,  for  90  oento. 

Sold  Everywhere,  or  Mailed  to  any  address  by 

HARPEB  k  BBOTHEBS,  New  York. 
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WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA  THINKS 


Smith's  Physiologies 


AT  THIS  TIME,  JULY  24th,  1885,  ADOPTED  IN 
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A. 


For  youngest  classes.     Cloth,  Illustrated,  144  pages. 
INTRODUCTION   PRICE,  30   CTS. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 

For  ungraded  and  grammar  schools.     Cloth,  Illustrated,  203  pages. 

INTRODUCTION  PRICE,    50  CTS. 

By  ^A/'m.  Taylor  Smith,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  Medical   College. 

These  are  sterling  works  by  a  thoroughly  competent  specialist,  who  has  met  fairly  and 
squarely  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  enacted  in  Pennsylvania. 


School  officers  who  wish  to  adopt  the  BEST,  can  ill  afford  to  introduce  any  works 
on  this  subject,  recently  made  compulsorv  by  legislative  enactment, 

without  first  examining  this  series. 

mSON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Pub/ishei% 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Publishers'  Announcement. 

The  publishers  of  Mitchell's  Geographies  announce  with  pleasure  the  comple- 
tion of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  following  books,  constituting  the 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES: 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY, 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

MITCH  ELLS  NEW  INTERMEDLATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

(State  Editions.) 


TVH^T   HA^S    BEEN    DOISTE. 

This  revision  differs  in  scope  and  character  from  the  current  alterations  that  are 
required  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  all  standard  geographies.  It  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  especially  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  colonization  so  strongly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  leading  powers  of 
tiie  world.  At  the  same  time  the  revision  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  least  possible  disturbance  in  its  use  with  former  editions.     It  includes 

~  HEW  PLATES-Mf  MAPS-NEff  TABLEJ-SEW ILIDSTRATIOIIS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  in  the  various  books  of  the  series : — 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography  is  handsomely 
Dnnted  on  fine  paper,  from  entirely  new  plates,  with  fresh  and  appropriate  illustra- 
:ions  throughout.  It  is  substantially  and  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  altogether 
he  most  attractive  book  of  the  kind  for  beginners  yet  published. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography  is  improved  in  size  and  in  general  appear- 
ance. All  the  maps  are  new,  and  are  exceedingly  accurate  and  beautiful.  The  full 
wo-page  map  of  the  United  States,  pages  28  and  29.  is  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
►ook  of  this  grade.  There  are  also  many  new  illustrations,  by  Peter  Moran.  Alice 
Jarber,  Lummis,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  statistical  tables  have  been  re- 
rranged,  and  are  complete  and  accurate.  , 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  revision  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography  the  maps  have  received 
pecial  attention.  The  names  of  many  comparatively  unimportant  places  have  been 
.amoved,  and.  while  the  maps  are  still  fuller  than  those  of  any  other  series,  promi- 
cnt  places  are  so  plainly  indicated  by  BOLD  TYPE  that  no  valid  objection  can 
e  urged  on  the  score  of  want  of  clearness.  An  examination  of  the  U.  S.  Map, 
iges  28  and  29,  and  of  the  several  sectional  maps,  will  demonstrate  this.  Many  new 
lustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  descriptive  geography  of  Russia,  Germany, 
id  Italy,  has  been  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  most  accurate  information 
tainable.  Great  care  and  labor  have  been  expended  on  the  geographical  and  sta- 
5tical  tables,  and  they  embody  the  most  recent  statistics  from  the  best  authorities. 

The  Standard   Gao^rapliical  Series  of  America* 
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American  History,  Statesmansliip,  and  Literature! 


American  Commonwealths. 

Edited  by  Horace  £.  Scudder. 

I.  V/RGliVIA.    By  John  Esten  Cooke. 

IL  OREGON.    By  William  Barrows. 

III.  AfARYLAND,    By  William  Hand  Browns. 

IV.  Kh.NTUCKY.    By  Prof.  N.  S.  .Shaler. 

V.    AffCn/GAN,    By  Judge  Thomas  M.  CooleV. 
VI.    /KANSAS.    By  l»rof.  Leverkit  W.  Spring. 

(Other  volumes  in  preparation.)     Each  volume,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  several  volumes  of  "  American  Commonwealths"  are  characterized  by  a  freshness  and  individuality 
which  bear  testimony  as  well  to  iutclligent  editorship  as  to  skill  and  industry  in  compotttion. —  7/u  Nation 
(New  York). 

As  tiie  series  is  extended,  the  demonstration  is  made  more  complete  that  it  will  become  a  standard  and  a 
classic  for  all  time. — Ltica  Herald, 

American  Statesmen. 

Edited  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

I.  JOIT^  QUINCY  ADAMS.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

II.  ALF.XAt^DKR  ifAMILlON.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

III.  JOHy  C.  CALHOUN.     By  Dr.  H.  voN  Holst. 

IV.  ANDREW  jACKSOlsr,    By  Pres.  Wm  G.  Sumxer. 
V.  JOHN  RA\DOLPH.    Bv  Henry  Adams. 

VI,  JAMES  MONROE.     By  Prof.  D.  C.  liiLMAN. 
VII.     THoMAS  JEFFERSON     By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

VIII.  DANIEL  WEBSTER.    By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

IX.  Ai  BERT  GALLATIN    By  John  Austin  Spevens. 

X.  JAMES  MADISON    By  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 

XI.  JOify^  ADAMS.    By  John  T.  Morse,  Tr. 

XIL  J  .IIV  MARSHALL,    By  Allan  B.  Magruder. 

XIIL  SAMUEL  ADAMS.    By  James  K.  Hosmer. 

(Other  volumes  in  preparation.)    Each  volume,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ^1.25. 

American  Men  of  Letters. 

Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

I.  WASHING  TON  IR  V/NG.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

II.  NOAH  WEBSTER     By  Horace  E.  Scudi.kr. 

IIL  I/EA  R  y  D.  THOREAU.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

IV.  GEORGE  RIFLE  V.    By  Octavils  Brooks  Frothingham. 

V.  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER.     By  Prof.  T.  R.  Ix)unsbury. 

VL  MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLL     By  T.  W.  Higginson. 

VII.  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.    By  O.  W.  Holmes. 

VIIL  EDGAR  AI  LAN  POE.     By  G.  E.  Woodberry. 

IX.  NATHAMEL  PARKER  WILLIS.    By  H.  A.  Beers. 

(Other  volumes  in  preparation.)     Each  volume,  with  portrait,  l6mo,  gilt  top,  I1.25. 

"  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Warner,  through  the  enterprise  of  their  Boston  publishers,  are  doing  in  their  two 
biographical  series  a  service  to  the  pul>lic,  the  full  extent  of  which,  while  well  rewarded  in  a  commsrctal 
sense,  is  doubtless  not  generally  and  rightfully  appreciated.  Honest  and  truly  important  work  it  is  that  they 
and  their  colleagues  are  doing." — New  York  limes. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  resaipt  of  price  bj  tlie  publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 


mith's  iFimer  of  Ihgsiolog]]  and  Iggiene, 


Smith's  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

having  been  unanimously  recomnnended  for  use  in  the 

CITY  OF  BOSTON 

By  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 

Instructor  in  Hygiene,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  [in 

Hygiene,  and  the  Text-Book  Committee, 

'^    ere  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  at  their  meeting,  October  27th, 
1    ^6,  as  the  text-books  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  of  that  city 

Zvison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 


Some  Places  in  Pennsylvania  wliicli  bave  Adopted 

Smith's  physiologies. 


HARRISBURG 
SCRANTOX' 

ALLEGHENY  CITT 


ALTOONA 

UNITY 

ALLENTOWN 

WEST  CHESTER 
DUNMORE 

LOCK  HAVEN 

CONSHOHOCKEN 
POTTSTOWN 
S  TRASBUR6 

SOUTH  EASTON 
WARWICK 
SHAMOKIN 
COLUMBIA 
DANVILLE 

EAST  DONEGAL 
GREENVILLE 

Etc., 

A^^e^ating  over  10,000  schools. 


READHTG 

LANCASTER 

NEW  CASTLE 
WTT.T.T  A  MSPORT 


COLUMBL^ 
FOSTER 

LACKAWANNA 
MANOR 

SUNBURY 

WEST  HEMPITELD 
JOHNSTOWN 


WOODBURY 

ATHENS 
CORRY 

DELAWARE 

MT.  CA 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Manj  additional  adoptions  occnrriiig  each  day. 


mSON.  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Harper's  New  Graded  Copy  Banks 

OF  PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP. 

B7  H.  'W.   SHA'S'LOS. 


PRIMARY  COURSE,  7  Numbers.       GRAMMAR  COURSE,  8  Numbers. 

*  TBRMS  FOR  INTRODUCTION, 

PRIMARY  COURSE.  $0.72  per  Doz.     GRAMMAR  COURSE.  $1  per  Doz. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  series  of  Copy  Books  is  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

HARPER. &  BROS.,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


1878. 


^  GRAND  COMBINATION! 


1885. 


32  10  40  pages, 

Month  I y\ 
$x  .00  a  Year. 


Sample 

Copy 

FREE. 


AND 


TEACHERS'  Institute 

Practical  Teacher. 

The  Practical  Teacher  of  Chicago,  edited  by 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  will  hereafter  be  com- 
bined with  The  Teachers'  Institute.  The 
combined  papers  will  possess  all  the  excellences 
of  each.  Col,  Parker  will  continue  to  edit  the 
Practical  Teacher  Dei)artment.  ^ha 

S  40,  < 


E  Teachfrs*  Institutb 

s  now  a  circulation  of 

000  copies  A  month 


'IS  ANOTHER  COMBINATION  I 'S5 


With  Treasure-Trove  has  been 
combined  Pupils*  Companion  of  N.  Y. 

il^^It  is  specially  fitted  for  the 
young  people  in  our  schools. 

t?W*It  is  planned  to  help  on  the 

teacher's  work.  SampUcoPy/ree. 

Teachers  wiTr  do  a  good  thing  to 
get  their  pupils  to  subscribe.  Teach- 
ers can  get  our  journals  or  books  y>^<? 
by  sending  subscribers  to  Treasure- 
Trove.    36  large  pages,  $i.oo  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  OCTOBER. 
"  Talks  on  Teaching  "  by  Col.   Parker, 
viai  led  free  iox  3  new  subscribers  and  $3.00. 


Bc$I  Te^i^cWs'  HEEsPS. 

Patridfire'8  "  Quincy  Methods." 

Cloth,  T2ino,  686  pa^es,  illustrated,  $  1 .50 

Parker's  Talks  on  Teachlner. 

Clothf  x6nio,  196  pages,  1  .OO 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching*. 

Cloth,  i6mo,  400  pages,  1  .OO 

Tate's  Philosophy. of  Education. 

Cloth,  i6mo,  about  350  pages,  1  .OO 

Payne's  Lectures  on  Science  and 

ArtofEducatio.n.  CI.  i6mo,  296PP,  75C.paper,4^ 

KellofiTgr's  School  Management. 

Coth,  i6mo,  128  pages,  .75 

Johnson's  Education  by  Doing. 

Cloth,  i6mo,  115  pages,  .60 

Reception  Day,    Four  Nos. 

160  pages  paper,  each,  .25 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  'ivriiiHg,. 

EDUCA  TIONAL  PUBLlSIIKRs/  ' 

25  Clinton  PI.,  NEW  YORK. 


L 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  AND  COUNTY. 


FEBRUARY  1886.  ' 


Publishers'  Announcement- 


The  publishers  of  Mitchell's  Geographies  announce  with  pleasure  the  comple- 
tion of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  following  books,  constituting  the 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES: 

HITCHELUS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY, 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 

(State  Editions.) 


TV^H^T    HA^S    BEEN    I>ONE. 

This  revision  differs  in  scope  and  character  from  the  current  alterations  that  are  \ 
required  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  all  standard  geographies.  It  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  especially  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  colonization  so  strongly  developed  of  late  years  by  the  leading  powers  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  revision  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  least  possible  disturbance  in  its  use  with  former  editions.     It  includes 

m  PLATES-MW  MAPS-NEW  TABLES-NEW  ILLnSTSATIOKS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points  in  the  various  books  of  the  series  : — 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

I 

The  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography  is  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  paper,  from  entirely  new  plates,  with  fresh  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions throughout.  It  is  substantially  and  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  altogether 
the  most  attractive  book  of  the  kind  for  beginners  yet  published. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

I 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography  is  improved  in  size  and  in  general  appear- 
ance.    All  the  maps  are  new,  and  are  exceedingly  accurate  and  beautiful.     The  full 
two-page  map  of  the  United  States,  pages  28  and  29,  is  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any  ' 
book  of  this  grade.     There  are  also  many  new  illustrations,  by  Peter  Moran,  Alice 
Barber,  Lummis,  and  other  eminent  artists.     The  statistical  tables  have  been   re-  ; 
arranged,  and  are  complete  and  accurate. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  | 

In  the  revision  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography  the  maps  have  received 
special  attention.  The  names  of  many  comparatively  unimportant  places  have  been 
removed,  and,  while  the  maps  are  still  fuller  than  those  of  any  other  series,  promi- 
nent places  are  so  plainly  indicated  by  BOLD  TYPE  that  no  valid  objection  can 
be  urged  on  the  score  of  want  of  clearness.  An  examination  of  the  U.  S.  Map. 
pages  28  and  29,  and  of  the  several  sectional  maps,  will  demonstrate  this.  Many  new  • 
illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  descriptive  geography  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  has  been  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  most  accurate  information  t 
attainable.  Great  care  and  labor  have  been  expended  on  the  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  they  embody  the  most  recent  statistics  from  the  best  authorities. 


The  Standard   Geographical  Series  of  America. 

xt:.   II.   i3iJTi^ii:i^   Ac   00., 

IT'  antl   11>    SOUTH    SIXXM    ST.,    l?IIIJl.A.r>ELI»I£IA. 


ONLY  AUTHORIZED   EDITION. 

SULLY'S   PS YCHOLOG Y j 

(ABBJDCJEDI,  I 

Parti— Now  ResLdy.    Price,  25,  Cents  Post-paid. 


In  October  last,  in  accordance  with  an  arranj^ement  made  with  (he  author,  we  annouiicfd  an  abridged 
edition  of  Sully's  "Outlines  of  Psychology."  It  was  expected  Ihat  ihis  new  volume  would  lie  ready  by  Jan 
uary  1st,  but,  as  much  of  ihe  work  has  been  rewritlen  es|tecially  for  teachers'  use,  il  has  been  inipiissible  to 
complete  it  as  early  as  expected,  and  the  first  part  of  Sully's  own  vroric  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form 
10  meet  present  demands.  T)ie  author's  aliridgment  is  the  book  adopted  by  the  Reading  Circles  and  Normal 
Classes  that  have  thus  far  prescribed  Sully's  Fiiychology  as  a  text-book,  and  no  elktr  authorized  rdiUan  will  lie 
published.     The  complete  work  will  be  issued  soon  and  duly  announced. 

mr*  Teachers  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  any  editions  of  this  work  except  the  author's  own  abridyinenl. 

Address  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  Publistiers,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  SI.,  New  York. 


Antliem  Books,  test.  CANTATAS, 


it'linlrs.  Anthem, ChornsaDdQi 

tiualily  and  variely.    Sei.d  fgr 
tlivoi  Bobka,  the  ilrst  three  ni 


Gmeriuiii'NBookor  AnUicHU..  I.^'.'^or 

Gem  Gl»ucr.'  rii'adwicii.'.i^Ji^li  Ttiilor 

Santontl.*  I'aduvr «, 'rrowbrid^"  lilHIor 
VoilAudla.    Luli», l.OOor 

Choir  lraa.?r» 


u  ordt'i 


ingDT 


New  Cantatas  for  Choirs  and  SocieUes. 

ChTtatoforon.    Lej^nd.    RlirinlH!rger,..,tl.lin,  tfi.oodn 


OLIVES  JDITS02f,&  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  IHtson  a  Co..  ST,;  Broaduny,  Ni-w  York. 


LR^filJFAcfuRING  CO 
H,5CH0OUFIRE  ALARM 

WITH  ISDOTESTIMONULS  FREE 

JJUSICAl  CULTTOE. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARr 
SONG  COLLECTION. 

J"- 1"!""  """I'*^  f"""'  Simpiand  Hymns.  40  rl«. 
Ao.  a-Txullunilrcil  (JUO)  hinin  and  Uyntnn,  M  eta. 

aoIh,»i.™«nch.     S..nd  f,"-  Tabit:  of  I.„i„c„i,. 

Harper  &  Droltiern,  Nov  Vork, 


.  lUCKEYE  BELl  FOUNORr. 


>    VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  C>n< 


SErvD    FOK.   SA^MPLES   OB' 

HarpBr'B  New  Graded  Copy  Banks 

OF  PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP. 
BY  H.  W.  SHAYLOR. 


PBTMABY  COURSE,  7  Numbers.       GRAMMAR  COURSE,  8  Numbers. 

TERMS  FOB  INTRODUCTION. 
PRIMARY  COURSE.  $0.72  per  Doz.      GRAMMAR  COURSE.  »1  per  Doz. 

Correspondence  in  repsid  to  the  inlroiiuelion  of  this  series  of  Copy  Uoolis  is  earnestly  solieiteii,  anil  will 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

HARPER  4  BROS.,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Ready  for  the  Spring  Term ! 


THOROUGH  BOTANICAL  STUDY, 

BY  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

**As  there  is  no  training  in  observation,  there  can  be  no  attempt  at  the  exercise  of  the 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  learner  upon  the  results  of  observation.  To  attain  this  im- 
portant end,  Botany  must  be  studied  in  its  actual  objects.*' 


Of  BOTANY, 

BY  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 
I>esigned   to   Cultivate   the    Observifig 
and  Retisaning  Powers  of  Children* 

In  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is 
applied  to  elementary  science-teaching. 
Plants,  themselves,  are  the  objects  of  study, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  becomes 
at  once  accurate,  and  of  practical  value  as  a. 
preparation  for  study  in  other  departments 
of  science. 

The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and  from  the 
beginning,  throughout,  he  is  sent  to  the  plant 
to  get  his  knowlege  of  the  plant.  The  book 
is  designed  to  help  him  in  this  work,  never 
to  supersede  it. 

The  testimony  of  all  wide-awake  teachers 
is,  that  the  plan  followed  in  this  book  is  not 
only  easy  and  practical,  but  most  salutary  in 
its  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  intellect 
of  the  young. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  64  CENTS. 


I 


DESCBIFTIVl   BOTAH? 

BY  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

A  JPractical  Ouitle  to  the  CUissiftcation 

of  Blantfi,  With  a  Popular  Flora. 


This  volume  has  been  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  philosophic  principles  of 
education  that  guided  the  preparation  of  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  intro- 
duces the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  properly  done — by  the 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  The 
book  provides  for  the  direct  study  of  all  those 
features  that  are  used  in  classification,  and 
illustrates,  by  practical  examples,  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  these  observations  in  Systematic 
Botany. 

The  popular  Flora  included  has  been  pre- 
pared with  much  care,  and  will  acquaint  the 
pupil  with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of 
plants,  and  their  representative  species. 
This  BOOK  takes  the  place  of  the  au- 
thor's *•  Second  Book  of  Botany,*'  but 
provides  a  complete  course  in  itself,  no 
other  book  being  necessary. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  $1«20. 


Sample  copies  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introductory  prices.     Special  discounts 
on  supplies  for  class  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  '* Educational  Notes,**  etc. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK, 


no&i'ro^, 


CHICAC20, 


SAM  KJRABiCISCO. 


HENSLOWS  BOTANICAL  CHARTS, 

Thoroughly  Modifled  and  Adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States, 

BY  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

Six  charts  mounted  on  rollers,  containing  nearly  five  hundred  figures  colored  to  the  life, 
which  represent  twetity-four  orders  and  more  than  forty  species  of  plants,  showing  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  structures  of  leaf,  stem,  root,  inflorescence,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  with    ■ 
numerous  incidental  characters  peculiar  to  limited  groups.  Prioii,  per  8^t  (with  key),  $15.75« 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SPELLER  PUBLISHED  I 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling  Book 

It    impresses    both    the    spelling'    and    the   meaning    of   wordfl 
upon  the  memor}%  teaching  to  use  by  using 


■1 


"Harrington's  Speller"  has  been  adopted  for  use  in 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  BROOKLYN, 

JERSEY  CITY,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  EAST  SAGINAW,  MICH.,' 

AND  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Send  to  the  Publishers  for  introduction  terms,  etc. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


School  Song  Books. 

JFor  Hlijh  Schools,  Setnhinrteg,  Jtc. 

Sonar  Greellnii:. 

(60  CIS.  or  $6  pcrdoz.)  By  L.  O.  Emerson.     A  really  admir- 
able collcciiun  of  good  songs. 

Hiffb  Scliool  B00I1:  of  Bonn:. 

(75  CIS.  or  $6  pcrdoz.)     By  E.  Leslie.     Fine  collection  of  the 
bot  Pari-Soiigs,  Duets,  &c. 

Bouflr  Reader.    HOOK  2, 

(6 J  CIS  or  $6  per  doz.)    By  Emerson  and  Brown.     PracticU 
nolo  reader,  with  good  music. 

Putillc  School  Hymnal. 

(40  CIS.  or  $}  60  i>er  doz.)  By  Irving  Emerson.     Large  collsc- 
lion  of  Well  chosen  hymns  an  I  tunes. 

IVelCOnie  CboruS,  by  W.  S.  Tilden. 

HIKII  School  Choir,  by  Emerson  &  Tilden. 

I^anrel  IVreath,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very 
succes!>rul  High  School  Song  Books.  Price,  each,  ^i  or  ^ 
per  doz. 

JFor  Common  School tt. 

Ani.er'n  School  Music  Readers, 

Book  I   n5  cts.).  B  .ok  2  (30  cls.).   Book  3  (jocts),  by  Emer- 
Koii  &  TilJen,  arc  inccisiugiy  popul.ir  in  graded  schools. 

School  BellH,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and 

Golden  Robin,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  two  very  pop- 
ul.ir geiitr.*!  clIiccikhis  of  gcni:d  school  >.oiigs.  Price  of  cacli, 
50  ctsi.  or  $'t&o  per  doz.     Any  book  m.tilc  .  for  rcta'l  price. 

OlLvei*  I  )itHion  d^  Co.,  I^ostoii. 

C.  H.  Di TSON  &  CO.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRyT 

Hrl  l>  o(  I'ltr*'  t  <i|ip«'r  uti'l  Till  for  ChiiriMi»'s, 
."^iMnM.l.H,  Kiif  .\iurinH,Kiii  iim,  e(c.  Kl'LLY 
WARRANTKD.     Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT.  Cincinnati   O 


VTEBSTE 

With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


J  DICTION A/fS  ITSELF  P 


IT  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  with  tlie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in 
the  Gov't  Printing  OfTlce,  and  is  re<<.iiiineLidcd 
by  thi;  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 
To  its  lUiUiy  other  vahiablo  ft»iitur»j.s  w»'  l.avo 

Sh     just  added 
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GAZETTEE 

or  THE  WORLD, 


ConlalninK  over  25,000  Titles,  1  riefly 
dc'si-ribing  tho  ("«)iintri»  m,  (iiif.-, 

Towns,  and  Natural  l'<\'iti'r(  h 
OF  EVERY   PART  OF  THE   GLOBE. 
It  13  an  invahiuhlo  cnmi  uninii  in  every  .'--c-i kk)!, 

and  at  f\ «.:  y  Fin'sido. 
G.£t  C.  MERRIAM  &C0.,  PubVH,  SpringfiolO.,  Ma-s  j. 


BOOK.   ACiE\TS  WA!^'T5:i^  foil' 

PLATFOSIVS  Wm% 

or  LIVING  TRUTHS  FOi:  IIEA1>  AND  HICAliT, 

Bi/JohnB.  Gryvf/lio 

Tlis  Inft  and  crownin?  lile  work,  brim  full  of  thrillin  -  intc- 
rst.  Lutuur  iiiid  pititus  Hri^'ht,  pure  and  U(  -  ^1.  It.ii  oi! 
•latiirhtiT  an>l  (cars  '  \i  icVr  ,^t  ^  <)titi-j  aJL  To  it  is  oil(l(  l 
till-  Lile  and  D-  :itli  of  Mr.  Gou.^'h".  hr  Rev.  L  V^IA.N  .\  M- 
Horr.  1000  Astnts  Wii.itcd,-  Mcnuud  WuniL-n.  IjiKO 
to!*i2<>Oa  month  n»:iflf.  Qj'/^/tr'mce  n<  //■>,,,»-«T.u'-r  ns  >v  j 
clve  /'rtr.i  T'r.i.^    nnd   /•-"/    rrrujUm.    Write  foj  cirrrln.-j  l> 

A.  D.  WOlt TH.NtiTO.N  A;  CO^  Uurtiord,  Couu. 


T<).«()li<-it  or  lorsloroiii-Si'li'cu^l  Tr  .ii  and  Oniaiufiiuii  Mock.  TT'IJ  r*  |^  M  H  r*|^ 
P*rm>in  nl  K  iiplouiimt,  S.i  ar\  and  Kspe  jvps  ori  »i;ii|tii'^s.o  i  ii  pr  lirr«^.  |  ||  L  LsiS  li^  L* 
(.'Illy  h'juest,  t'lii-i-golio,  totuptrutc  m"n  nocd  ai>[»!y,    (iood   ■  ■  "^  ^^^  IfxWtka 

n'forenco  r  'ouircd.    >o  previous  oxTU'rionci-  iiL<i'.->.iry.  The 


AGENTS 

-  _  _  -  ■■^•■■^'"^'^'''■'^'"f''-'  r  'ouirc'd.  >o  previous  exTu-rionci-  iiL<i'.v>.iry.  Hi^-'IkJIinOCDBir^ 
|1|  A  M  I  L  M  •'i'"i"t''^'*  tNisilv  leaiTif'd  Full  invtrucliou^^  jiivrii  Stare  a.ure.  |1 1 J  il^L  r»  f  5"*j 
llHIl  I  Zm\j  ^<^i'^e  H^i'WU''<i'    Addr(\«.s  K.  G.  CIIASK  &  CO..  PIiiLimIi'IiI  ..  F.u  "  vmwfc.1  il  lU^ 


SIX  THOUSAND  SETS  THUS  FAB  PRINTED. 


B^e^w  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— IWe^w  Type. 


J|aECORATE  your  School-Room  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
^**  a  contrast  as  follows:  "Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls.*',  The  very  best 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  *•  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON   BOTH  SIDES. 

Best  Tinted  6-ply  Card.    Co1or»— Salmon  and  Green.    Bent  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  Attraotlve. 
Read  with  l^ase  aoroM  a  Larg^e  Sohool-Kooui.    Appropriate  for  Sunday-Schools  as  well  a«  Day-Sohools. 

THIRTV   MOTTOES   AND   THB   LORD'S    PRAVBR. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Revkksb  :  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  RnvKKsr  : 
""With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Keveksk  : 
Always  be  •<  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule  :  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  You. 
Kkverse:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Kkvhkse:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found 
Again.  G.— Know  When  to  be  Silent :  Know  What  to  Fear.  Rbvekse  :  "Think  and  Thank. "  *«  We  May  Reach  the  House  of 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rkvkrsh:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rkvkkse:  Who  Docs  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Angels 
Do  No  More.  9.— Boys!  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it,— Charles  Dickens'  Speech.  Re- 
verse: Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— 7>a«  Ingelow.  10.— God  Bless  Our 
School.  Rbvkksr:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clean. 
Keveksb:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds.  la.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Revkkse: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  !  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.  J 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Grand  ffit— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

County  Superintendents  Reoommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JUEottoes  published. 

'T'^HESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.     A^  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  Sohool-Rc>oni,  they  are  w^rth  the 
X    P*^'^^  ^*  which  they  arc  advertised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.     They  are 

ifacturcd.  The  only  colors  used  are 
Ing  agreeably  with  the  deep  lilack 
t  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  10 
aflord  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  Sch(»oI-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (8x14 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hunj;,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  larj^e  for  convenience  in  mailing.  i9[if"Sent  post-paid,  securely  enveloped, 
on  receipt  of  %i.  10,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  otticers  of  a  district,  hi  |i.oo  per  set. 


X.    price  at  wnicn  tney  arc  aUveriised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  ol  many  a  pupil  cannot  be 
on  the    finest   extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"    (not  China)    board,  the  best  of  its  kind    inanufactur 
Salmon  and  Green — half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  reniaininij  half  green — these  colors  contrasting: 
of  the  Mottoes.     They  are  printed  ON  H"«  )Trt  SIDES— thus  makin^j  one  set  equivalent  to  two— so  that  tl 


I'^KOM  EDUCATIONAT,  JOURNALS. — "Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  with 
■\  years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  clement  of  ch.iraeter  throusjh  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  Ijcfore  the  eye  of  the  child 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life  I'hey  are  printed  on  heavy  and 
lincly-colored  card-board,  8.v  14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upon  the 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room." — '•  The  Mottoes  arc  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  school- 
room- A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  timed  cards,  printed  on  boih  sides  " — '•These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  large  type.  They  are  all 
Kood.  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room." — "  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  Ujsiing  impressions  made  by 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  SVe  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes." — 
"  They  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school- room." 


Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  #1.10.   Xtiey  are  put  up  in  Heavy  en- 
velopes of  Rlauilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tlteni  from  ronffli  asaa:e  in  tlte  mails. 

•  Address,  J,  P.  nicCASKHY,  Lraticaster,  Pa. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS, 

1VIL.L.  HOL.D  ITS  ANNUAJL  SESSION  AT 

THREE   WEEKS,  FKOM  JULY  19th   TO  AUQUST    6tli,  1880. 


PRACTICAL,  ILLUSTRATIVE,  PROSRESSIVE. 


Prop.  W.  PAYNF..  t^nivcrsity  of  Michigan.  ;    ROTVT  C.  MK'ICALF,  Supervisor  Boston  Schools. 

Prof.  L.  W.  ANDKRSON,  English  High  School,  Bo>ton.  LHAS.  \V.  COLK.  Sup't  S.  hools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  M.S.  COOPKR,  Oswego  Ncrm.il  School,  New  York.  '    A.  H.  KKLLKY.  Boston.  Mass. 

C.  F.  CARRCJI.r.  Prin   Con.\,  Normal  School.  '    EDWIX  SUKPAKP.  Priii.  ipal  Gramm.-^r  School.  Newark,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  HOl.T,  Insinictor  of  Music,  Boston.  Pkof.  \V.  W.  Sl^EER,  0...k  to.  Normal  Sch..  Ill, 

Prof.  THOS.  M.   BALLIET,  Supcnntendcnt  Schools,  Reading,  .Miss  J.  M.  ARMS.  Teacher  N.itural  History,  Boston. 

Pa.  ■ 

CHAS.  F.  KINC;.  Lewis  School,  Boston. 

WALTER  S.  PERRY,  Supcrintcndcm  Drawing.  Worcester,  M.iss.  Mi->s  BELLE  THOMAS,  Cook  Co.  Nor.  Sch  ,  111. 

MissM.ARY  L.  VAN  WAGENEN.  New  Vcrk.  Prop.  E    H.  COOK.  Potsdam  Normr^l  School.  N.  Y. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Prin.  Beimett  School,  Boston.  Dr.  EAR  KIN   DUNTON,  Prin.  Normal  School,  Boston. 

AliiS  M.  S.  CA  IE,  Slate  Normal,  Milwi«ukec,  Minn,  I 


.MISS  J.  -M.  -'\r<.  \i.-^.   1  eacner  ..x.iiurai  nisiory,  ii 
J.  S.  COOLEV,  Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 
TARED   BARHITE,  Sarat-.^M  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Nh->s  BELLE  THO.MAS,  Cook  Co.  Nor.  Sch  , 


inOTJRXEEN   DIFFKKK^STT  T^P^P^K^PM  KN^TS  OK  liKANCIlES. 

Circulars  now  ready,     P^avorable  club  rates  given.     Address 

CHAS.  F.  KING,  Manaaer,  Boston  Hiohlnnrls    M; 


SIX  THOUSAND  SETS  THUS  FAE  FEINTED. 


ISeisif  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— IWe^w  Type. 


^n  ECO  RATE  your  School-Room  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  not) 
'^^  a  contrast  as  follows:  "Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  bL 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls.'*  The  very  be 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  **  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approve 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.'!  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

B«ftt  Tinted  6-ply  Card.    Colors— Salmon  and  Green.    Best  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  Attraotiv 
Bead  with  l^nse  across  a  L.arse  Scliool-Rooni.    Appropriate  for  Sunday-Schools  as  well  as  Bay-Schoolg. 

tHESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As.  a  mere  attractive  feature  of  the  School-Room,  they  arc  Worth  t 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  oth^irwise  than  good.  They  « 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The  only  colors  used  : 
Salmon  and  Green — half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  conirxsting  agreeably  with  the  deep  bla 
of  the  Aiotioes.  They  are  printed  (">N  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two — so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired, 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (8> 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  jQGir~Sent  post-paid, securely  euvclopt 
on  receipt  of  $i.i9,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  otTicers  of  a  district,  at  ^i.oo  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Reverse:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  Ren-bks 
"  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rkveks 
Always  be  "On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  Yo 
Rbveksk:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rkversh:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Fou: 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Fear.  Rrvbksk:  "Think  and  Thank."  "We  May  Reach  the  House 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Reveksk:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Tinr 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Reverse:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Angi 
Do  No  More.  g. — Boys!  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it, —  Char  Us  Dickens'  Speech,  h 
verse:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. — Jt^an  Ingeio7v.  10. — God  Bless  O 
School.  Reverse:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  ix.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clea 
Reverse:  LostI  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds.  12. — The  Lord's  Prayer.  Reverb 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  !  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Grand  ffit— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Jeachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JUEottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAT-S — "  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  w 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  ch 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  arc  printed  on  heavy  a 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upon  t 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  — *•  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  fccho 
room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both  sides." — ^"  I'hcse  Mottoes  arc  printed  In  large  type.  They  are 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room." — "  Much  eood  may  be  done,  and  la.sting  impressions  made 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes." 
**They  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  schoolroom." 

FROM  SUPERINTKXDEN  TS  AM)  TEACHERS— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad  to  knt 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teach 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  1  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knowled 
and  love  virtue.  Try  th^rm,  Teachers  of  AntericaH  Youth.." — "I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers 'Ihe  I, ancaster  Sch< 
Mottoes.  They  Undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  t 
Instnictor's  duty  to  teach  t;iste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "  In  one  of  our  schoi 
rixjins  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  Scho<jl  Mottoes  1  was  much  ple.^sed  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school 
— "They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set 
them." — "I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  1  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Suncuiy-school  room.  They  arc  astonishingly  low  in  pric 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — need  only  to  I 
.seen  to  secure  introduction." — "  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost — are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  we  cou 
persuade  every  teacher  in  the  coimty  to  get  them  " — "I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  eftort." — "Plca.se  forwar 
by  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — "  My  boys  and  girls  ha' 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set." — "  They  have  been  hichly  recommended,  and  I  mu 
have  them." — "Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Tkink  they  will  be  of  great  use 
me." — "When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  ey 
attested  their  interest." — "Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  want  the 
for  my  school." — "Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  I-anc.ister  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-roo 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  hav<i  soon,  as  the  your 
folks  are  impatient  to  see  them."  — "  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  I  Ancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  the 
into  cverj'  school  where  opportunity  offers." — "Our  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  room 
( )ne  of  them  has  The  I^ncaster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.  I  very  much  prefer  'The  1-ancastcr.'  "— "  My  boys  are  looking  for  then 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord." — "My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  I4i*t  year  I  was  teaching  i 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  the; 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive."- 
•'  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  itery  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  I^nc;uiter  School  Mottoes  j 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  T  can  purchase  at  a  book-store.  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  schoo 
room  " — Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  whit 
I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennsyhfania  School  yournal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  bcautifi 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible." — Miss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Pari 
crsbtirg,  writes  a  few  days  later:  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  la.sT  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  h« 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  .school  immediately.  Enclosed  please  find  $1. 10,  for  which  forward  a  set  10  my  address."— Mi; 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes:  "  I  have  just  seen  some  sch  >ol  cards  in  Miss  Flinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Pleaj 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."     So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  #i.xo.   Xttey  are  put  np  In  lieavx  en 
vclopes  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tliem  from  rong^li  nsaare  in  tlte  mails. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lraiicaster,  Pa, 


At  this  season^irhen 

classes  in  Botany  are    

forming  and  the  selection  of 
proper  text-books  must  be  con- 
sidered, the  publishers  ixronld 
remind  those  interested  that 
GH  AY'S  STANDARD  SERIES 
may  be  depended  on  to  provide 
trnstixrorthy  instmction  in  the 
most  attractive  form. 


BOTANY 


While   Gray'fl 
HOW  PLANTS 


GROW,  for  beginners,  and  the 
SCHOOL  and  FIELD  BOOK, 
for  more  advanced  classes,  are 
the  books  most  generally  nsed, 
the  LESSONS  AND  MANUAL, 
and  the  other  higher  boohs  in 
the  series,  meet  every  dentand 
for  special  instmcrtion. 

Circulars  of  all  the  Botanies  sent  on  request. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  753  and  755  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JUST    PXJULISIIEID. 
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UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

OF   YALE    COLLEGE. 


1  Vol.    8vo.    690  Pages. 

This  work,  designed  as  a  text-book  and  for  private  reading,  is  a  clear  and  con- 
densed narrative,  brought  down  to  the  present  year  comprising  not  only  a  record  of 
political  events,  but  also  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  from 
the  beginning  of  history  to  the  present  time. 

It  contains  full  lists  of  books  for  reading  and  reference,  and  is  furnished  with  32 
historical  maps — mostly  colored,  and  many  of  them  folded. 

The  lucid  arrangement,  together  with  the  use  of  different  sizes  of  type,  has  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  bring  together  a  great  amount  of  matter  v/ithin  a  brief  compass, 
and  in  a  readable  form. 


Extra  cloth  bindingr,  with  leather  back.    Price  by  mail,  postagre  free,  $3.00.' 


IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 
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